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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


The  French  revolution  chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  the 
continent  and  of  Britain. — The  British  government  still 
resohed  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France.'^Catharine^s  views  respecting  Poland — she  de» 
sires  to  embroil  her  powerful  neighbours  in  war  with 
France. — Cautious  prudenoe  of  Leopold. — Convention  at 
Pilnitz  between  the  chief  powers  of  Germany. -^The 
parties  disavow  hostile  intentions  against  France.'^The 
French  king  notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  acceptance  of 
the  new  constitution — answers  of  the  different  poWerSm 
— Circular  note  of  thi  emperor. — Sweden  and  Russia 
urge  the  German  powers  to  active  hostilities^  but  without 
effect. — Proceedings  in  Francc^^^Meeting  of  the  second 
national  assembly'^they  conceive  internal  revolution  a 
reason  for  changing^  the  law  of  nations. 'Seizure  of 
Avignon — Operations  of  the  French  exiles  at  Coblentz.^^^ 
The  king  urges  them  to  return — rapid  diminution  of  the 
iing^s  power. — General  character  of  the  French  nation^ 
"^violent  passions^  ardour  of  pursuit^  and  energy  ofac^ 
tion-^the  same  character  appears  in  their  feligiousj  loyal^ 
and  democratical  enthusiasm^^progress  of  republicanism* 
^—Intrigues  between  the  royalist  and  republican  leaders 
^^from  the  emptiness  of  the  royal  coffers  are  unavailingm 
— The  king  refuses  to  attempt  his  escape.^-^Different 
views  of  the  emigrant  princes  and  of  the  nobles — of  fo^^ 
reign  potentates. — Disputes  between  the  French  govern^ 
ment  and  the  elector  of  Treves. — The  princes  of  the  em-- 
pire  headed  by  the  emperor  and  supported  by  Prussia 
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form  a  confederacy  fhr  J^hJiHji'  their  rights. — Sudden 
death  of  the  emperor •-^Preparattone  of  the  king  of  Swe^ 
den.^^Assas8tnation  of  that  heroic  prince. — The  French 
government  demands  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  dis^ 
avowal  of  a  concert  hostile  to  Francc-^Basis  of  tran- 
quillity proposed  by  Francis  and  Frederic  William.*^^ 
French  declare  war  against  Austria  and  Frussia.'^Coun^ 
ter  dedaratrOns.^-^The  tidte  of  Smmiwvc  is  appointed 
general  of  the  combined  armies  of  Germany. ^^Prepara* 
tions  of  France  and  distribution  of  the  armies. -^^The 
French  invade  the  Austrian  ifetherlands-^their  first 
operations  are  desultory  and  unsuccessful — unprovided 
state  of  their  armies — is  imputed  to  treachery. -^^VispO" 
sitions  of  government  td  remedy  this  defect.*^The  duke 
H)f  Bruntttfic  arrives  at  GMefitz.^^-^-The  allied  powers 
misinformed  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French 
fiatimT' — under  this  misinformation  they  concert  the  plan 
of  the  campaign-^they  propose  to  invade  France  and  re- 
store monarchy — nianifesto  of  ike  dnke  of  Srunswic — 
threatens  more  than  4ts  authors  <:an  execute^'^^nzvise  and 
hurtful  to  the  cause. — State  of  parties,  in  France^-^he 
manifesto  combines  diversity  of  sentiment  mto  unanimous 
determination  to  resi^  foreign  interferences-hurries 
the  downfal  of  kingly  poi^r^-^md  completely  defeats  the 
purposes  of  its  framers.^--*'Proceedings  at  Paris^'-'power 
of  the  jacobins^-^he  sansculhttes^'^-^crees  for  raising  a 
jacobin  army  and  punishing  rtfractory  priests — the  king 
refuses  hissanction.-^La  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris — but 
is  obliged  to  fly-^he  leases  the  French  army  -and  surren* 
defs  to  the  Austrians.^-^French  enthusiasm  sm  the  ap- 
proach of  the  combined  armies.-^-Anmversary  of  July 
^Ji^fu-'^The  Marseilkis — passive  citizens.'-^The  mayor 
of  Paris  in  the  name  of  his  constituents  demands  the  de- 
position of  the  king.^-^'Proceedings  (fthe  10th  of  August 
— a  banditti  c^sault  the  ThuHkries-^^^alour  of  the  Swiss 
^gu&rds^-^they  <ire  overpowered  and  massacred  by  the  sa- 
vage iKobi^^The  royal  family  carried  prisoners  to  the 
tempfe>^^position  <f  the  Mng-^plan  of  provisionary 
goverTtin^nt  droftpn  up  by  Brisstft^^-^nanifestoes  to  the 
Frendh  and  to  foreign  power s-^plan -of  a  conventions-^ 
persecution  of  the  ^ft^fielding  priests^^^JCTmrch  plate  is 
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sent  to  the  mint  and  the  bells  are  turned  into  cannon*'^ 
Domiciliary  visits. -^Massacres  of  September^-^HXirocious 
barbarity  towards  the  princess  Lamballe. — Meeting  of 
the  national  conventian*r~^Engli$h  societies  address  the 
convention  with  congratulations  and  praise — accompany 
their- commendations  with  a  gift  of  shoes. — The  corre^ 
spending  society  by  its  secretary  Thomas  Hardy ^  shoe^ 
,maier^  invites  the  French  republic  to  fraternity  with 
Britain.'^The  convention  believes  the  boasts  of  such  re^ 
for^mers^  that  they  speak  the  voice  of  the  British  nation^---- 
this  belief  influences  their  political  conduct. ^^^chemes  of 
the  convention  for  procuring  the  property  of  other  coun^ 
tries^'^Proceedings  of    the   duke   of    Brunswic.-^He 
enters  France  and  advances  towards  Champaign.'—^Du'- 
mourier  the  French  general,  occupies  a  strong  position. 
— The   duke   of  Brunswie   retreats. — Elation    of   the 
French.^— Dumourier  enters  the  Netherlands^  defeats  his 
enemy   at   jfemappe^    and  reduces    the   country.— -The 
French  propose  to  conquer  and  revolutionize  all  neigh^ 
bouring  states* — Noted  decree  of  November  l^th^  encou* 
raging  foreign  nations  to  revolution.^^The  French  open 
the  Scheldt^  contrary  to  treaties  with  Britain. — Ejects 
in  Britain  from  French  doctrines  and  proceeditigs.'-^ 
Anti'Constitutional  ferment  during  the  recess  of  1792.—- 
English  republicans  confidently  hope  for  a  change. — 
Alarm  of  many  friends  of  the  constitution. — Mr.  Reeve* s 
association  against  republicans   and  leivellers — is   very 
generally  joined — and  gives  an  important  turn  to  public 
optnion.'^^The  king  embodies  the  militia^-^^ind  at  such  a 
crisis  summons  parliament  before  the  appointed  time. 

WHILE  lord  Cornwallis  thus  eflpected  so  ereat    CHAF. 
a  change  in  Indostao,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed 
on  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  France.      Prom  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue,  or  from  the  enmity  of  ambition,  princes 
and  aubjects  were  warmly  interested  in  the  concerns  of  'The 
the  gallant,  moderate,  and 'discriminating  votaries  of  ra-  voiutioa 
tional  liberty  in  Poland,  but  they  were  still  more  univer-  gafreMh"* 
sally  and  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  furious  proceedings  of  auention 
oemocratical  and  anarchical  liceose  m    r  ranee*     Every  tinent  and 
IHend  of  human  rights  regarded  the  Palish  establishment  ofBritaia. 
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CH\P.  of  difFused  freedom  with  complacencv  and  satisfaction; 
but  he  rejoiced  at  it  on  account  of  the  Poles  themselves^ 

1792.  without  considering  his  own  security  or  interest  as  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  acts  of  men  who  confined  their  views  to 
their  own  country.  In  contemplating  France,  whether 
with  a  friendly,  hostile,  or  impartial  regard,  every  neigh- 
bouring beholder  saw  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gallic  revo- 
lutionists would  and  must  influence  other  nations.     The 

'  principles  and  proceedings,  whether  deserving  praise,  re- 

probation, or  a  mixture  of  both,  were  general  in  their  ob- 
ject, and  energetic  in  their  operation;  and  their  effects, 
happy  or  miserable,  evidently  must  be  extensive.  The 
monarchs  of  the  continent,  conscious  that  even  moderate 
and  rational  liberty  was  by  no  means  consistent  with  their 
own  respective  governments,  regarded  with  alarm  a  sys- 
tem, tending  not  merely  to  restrain,  but  to  crush  and  an- 
»The  Bri-  nihilate  monarchy*  Britain  declared  her  resolution  not  to 
tiBfa  gov-     interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  the  other 

eminent  .  j  .       ,-     i    •     •  v    • 

still  re-       sovereigns  by  no  means  concurred  in  disclaiming  such  m- 
toTnter"^*  tentions  J    indeed  some  of  them   were    severally    predis- 
ferein  the  posed   to  a  very  contrary  policy.       Since    the    peace  of 
affairs  of     Werela,  a  close  intercourse  had  subsisted  between  Catha- 
France.      ^jj^^  ^^^  Gustavus*     The  ambitious  empress  foiled  in  the 
expectations  with  which  she  had  begun  the  Turkish  war, 
saw  a  fresh  barrier  rising  against  her  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Polish  independence,  which,  if    suffered  to 
acquire  strength  and  stability,  would  counteract  her  fu- 
Catha-        ture  projects;  she  therefore  resolved  to  crush  the  new- 
vlewspe-    '^o^''*  freedom.      Austria  and  Prussia  only  possessed  the 
5*«<>^»ng      power    of   obstructing    her    designs ;    and    though    they 
were  at  present  upon  amicable  terms,  yet  she  wished  to 
have  a  stronger  security  for  the  forbearance  of  their  in- 
terference :   the  most  effectual,  she  well  knew,  would  be, 
if  she  could  occupy  them  in  another  quarter.      As  a  sove- 
reign she  was,  no  doubt,  inimical  to  doctrines  ^^o  unpalat- 
able to  crowned  heads,  and  in  some  degree  entered  into 
the  sympathies  of  her  neighbours.      But  the  prevention  of 
republicanism,  not  very  likely  to  make  its  way  among  the 
slavish  boors  of  Russia,  was  by  no  means  her  principal 
or  immediate  object.      Concealing,  however,  her  real  in- 
tentions, she  expressed  not  only  the  strongest  indignation 
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•  against  the  French  revolutionists,  but  openly  and  publiely     CUAP. 
was  the  first  to  declare  herself  determined  to  protect  and 


restore  the  ancient  government  of  France.     She  applied      1792. 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  very  readily  listened  to  her  ^'*^*'^*^ 
suggestions,  and  promised  to  cooperate*     Catharine  and  her  power- 
Gustavus  expressed  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  em-  tJa^^" 
peror's  letter.*     The  empress  despatched  a  minister  to  the  war  »ritk 
French  princes  at  Coblentz,  assisted  them  with   money, 
and  pressed  them  to  enter  on  their  expedition.     Though 
determined  to  avoid   all  active  interference  herself,  she 
assumed  the^  appearance  of  the  most  ardent  zeal  against 
the    French   revolutionists.     Leopold    proceeded    in  his  caatiom 
plans  with  a  caution  and  coolness  which  the  more  ardent  PI?*'*"®?- 
advocates  of  a  counter  revolution  considered  as  dilatory. 
in  August  1791  a  convention  was  held  at  Pilnitz  between  conven- 
the   emperor,  the   king  of  Prussia,  and    the    elector   of  ^•^vl'*"^' 
Saxony.     The   friends  of  the  French  revolution  formed  tveeothe 
an  hypothesis  that  at  this  meeting  a  treaty  was  concluded  ^'^^^I 
for  two  great  purposes ;  the  restoration  of  absolute  mo-  m>»r* 
narchy,  and   the  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire.^ 
The  real  object  of  this  convention  is  now  found  to  have 
been  to  preserve  the  publio  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  endeavour,  by  combined  influence,  to 
effectuate  the  establishment   of  a  moderate  and  limited 
monarchy  in  France.     The  conference  at  Pilnitz  was  at- 
tended by  the  count  d'Artois,  the  marquis  de  Bouille, 
and  Mr.  de  Calonne.     These  illustrious  exiles  and  the  The  par* 
contracting  sovereigns,  stipulated  that  they  would  support  j^vow  hofi* 
the  establishment  of  order  and  moderate  liberty ;  and  that  ^}^  '^nut^-* 
if  the  king  of  France  would  concur,  and  other  potentates  against 
accede  to  their  designs,  they  would* exert  their  influence  **"''**^*^" 
and  power  to  obtain  to  his  christian  majesty  freedom  of 


a  See  chapter  xlvii.  b  Bouill^^'s  Memoirs,  457. 

c  On  this  fietion,  die  viudkators  of  France  in  other  cwintries,  and  es- 
pecially  in  Britain,  in  conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  during  the  first 
Stc  years  of  the  war,  rested  their  principal  arguments  to  prove,  that  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  human  I'ace,  were  driven  by 
necessity  to  defend  themselves  agamst  the  confederation  of  despots  which  met 
at  Pilnitz.  A  paper  w«s  actually  published  as  an  authentic  copy  of  this  treaty 
of  Pilnitz,  not  only  supported  by  no  evidence,  but  carrying,  in  its  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity, the  clearest  proofs  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Another  fabrication  of  the 
same  kind  was  also  published  as  a  state  pap«r,  and  long  refeiTed  to  under  the 
title  of  the  treaty  of  Pavia.  These  forgeries  are  very  fully  and  ably  exposed 
in  the  anti-jacobin  newspaper,  by  a  writer  onder  the  signature  of  Dstectok. 
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CHAP,  action :  Leopold,  pablishing  tfiU  engagement,  dUavowed* 

XLiX.  hostile  intentions  towards  France* 
^^^T'^"^^         In  the  month  of  September  a  notification  was  sent  by 

*ni6  the  French  king  to  all- the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  that 

Wr^**noti-  ^^  ^*^  accepted  the  new  constitution.      Britain  sent   a 

ilestofo-  very  friendly  answer:  in  his  reply,  Leopold  expressed 

^^^^s  his  hopes  that  this  measure  might  promote  the  general 

W»  accgj-  welfare,  remove  the  fears  for  the  common  cause  of  sovc- 

tanoe  of  .  ,  ..         i*  i      • 

the  new  reigns,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing  serious. 
•onstitu-  precautions  against  the  renewal  of  licentiousness.  The 
Answers  answers  of  some  of  the  other  powers  expressed  their  dis- 
ei-€ait*pow-  belief  of  the  king's  freedom,  and  therefore  forbore  any 
cT-  ui  p  opinion  concerning  the  notification ;  but  the  greater  num- 
n^teoftheber  sent  friendly  replies.'*  In  November  the  emperor 
empei-or.    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  different  powers  of  Europe,  declaring 

that  he  considered  the  French  king  as  free,  and  the  pre- 
vailing  party  to  be  disposed  to  moderate  counsels,  from 
which  his  majesty  augured  the  probable  establishment  of 
a  regular  and  just  government,  and  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity.  But  lest  the  licentious  disorders  should  be 
renewed,  the  emperor  thought  the  other  powers  should 
hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  observation,  *and  cause  to 
be  declared  by  their  respective  ministers  at  Paris,  that 
they  would  always  be  ready  to  support  in  concert^  on  the 
first  emergency,  the  rights^  of  the  king  and  the  French 
monarchy.'  About  the  end  of  November  his  imperiaP 
majesty  wrote  a  note  to  the  king  of  France,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  as  long  as  the  French  should  leave  to  their  king 
all  the  powers^  which  they  had  voluntarily  stipulated,  and 
those  which  he  had  voluntarily  accepted,  in  the  neW  con- 
stitutional contract.  Leopold,  Indeed,  manifested  in 
every  part  of  his  proceedings  a  disposition  to  maintain 
peace  with  the  French  nation.  He  discouraged  the  emi- 
grants from  assembling  within  his  territories  to  concert 
projects  inimical  to  the  revolutionary  government.  This 
conduct  was  by  no  meahs  agreeable  to  the  French  princes, 
who  strongly  expostulated  with  him  on  the  measures  which 

c1  See  in  State  Papers  of  October  am)  November  1791,  the  respective  x 
ansAvers.  e  State  Papers,  November  l^th,  1791. 

f  This  declaration  certainly  was  an  interference,  at  it  preseribed  boaadi  bie? 
yond  which  they  were  not  to  go  iathe  arrangement  of  tl^eh:  ewn  affairy. 
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he  was  pursuiag*     The  king  of  Sweden  and  the  empreas   crap. 
of  Russia  streaoonsly  urged  both  the  German  potentates     ^^'^ 
to^  active  hostilities^'  but  withput  effect :  and  long  after      ^ 
the  meeting  of  Pil^iitz^  the  princes  .who  conferred  proved  Sweden 
themselves  inclined  ta  peace.  S^'thf ' 

Me^^mwhile  the  second  national    assembly  met  in  <^>'n>«n 
October  1791:  havmg  sworn  tp  maintam  the  constitution  active  hoi. 
of  the  kingdom  decreed  by  the  constituent  assembly,  they  ^^^^^^ 
immediately  exhibited  a  specimen  qf  their  legislative  jus^^^^ot. 
tice-  by  passing  a  law  to  rob  the  pope  of  the  territory  of  ing«  in 
Avignon,  which  had  been  ceded  to  that  prince  by  the  most  ][f^eti^j.^ 
solemn  treaties.     This  act  was  a  farther  illustration  of  the  the  seeond 
principle  ^already  exemplified  by  the  revoluUonists  in  their  MmUj.  **" 
aggressions  on  the  German  sovereigns,  that  because  France  'I'^ey  «on. 

r^j  J  ,  ...  ^V  •       •  i_  oeiye  inter- 

had  made  a  change  m  her  internal  constitution,  she  was  nai  revoitt- 
also  to  alter  the  law  of  nations  according  to  her  conve*  ^n  for*^ 
nience  or  pleasttre#  and  to  violate  the  rights  of  independent  ehangine 

«;,     .  .  r  ?  \    .       F  the  law  or 

states*     Their  next   project  of  rapacious  injustice   was  natkiiii. 
against  the  bishopric  of  Basle.^     Thither  they  sent  com- 
xnissioners  to  ^ttle  certain  differences,  which  they  pretend^ 
ed  to  have  arisen  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  between 
Avignon  and  Carpentras.     They  began  the  system  of  their  Seizure  ef 
operaticms    by  instituting  a  club,  and  gaining  par.tisans  ^^S;^^^ 
among  the  people :  after  massacring  the  most  peaceable 
and  respectable  inhabitants,  they  compelled    the   remain- 
der to  meet,  and  vote  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of 
France*     The   French  royalists  were  forming  an  army  Operatioifs 
under  the  prince  of  Conde ;  and,  from  the  continued  junc-  pr^^^ 
U€m  of  the  noUos  and  their  adherents,  they  were  become  «»!«•  «t 
very  numerous.     On  the  14th  of  October  the  assembly 
decreed^  that  emig^nts  thus  collected  should  be  from  that 
time  considered  as  traitors  against  their  country ;  and  that, 
from  the  1st  of  January  1792,  such  as  should  be  known 
to  be  assembled  should  be  punished  with  death ;  that  all, 
the  French  princes  and  public  functionaries  who  should 

g  The  marquis  de  Bouitl^,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  kinj;  of  Swe- 
den, quotes  several  letters  which  prove  Gustavus  to  have  been  veij  anxious  to 
take  aaaetiye  p«rt in  the  restoration  of  momrchy ;  bat  the  zeal  of  Catharine^ 
he  says,  never  extended  beyond  professions.    Page  457. 

h  See  French  JoarnaU  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  whteh  the  Eng- 
lish reader  will  find  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
and  the  historical  substance  in  the  Annual  Registers ;  but  ia  fuller  and  moff 
niute  detail  in  ^e  Mooitmut. 
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€|IAP.  not  return  before  the  1st  of  Jatiuary,  should  be  ^d^iiiiged 
^^^^•yr^  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and  siftffer  coDfiseationof  their 
izd'i.      property*     The  king  refused  to  ratify  this   decre^^  but 
v^^^em  ^"d^avoured  to  reconcile  the  exiles  to  the  French  govern- 
to  x^etum.   ment  by  admonition  and  persuasion:    he  repeatedly   de* 
spatched  letters  to  all  the  princ^es,  eamesdy  entreating  them 
to  return :  he  iised  his  endeavours  by  a  public  prodami^ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  the  private  influence  he  possessed,  to 
irecal  the  emigrants  to  the  bosom  of  their  country^  and  to 
iretain  those  who  were  inclined  to  emigrate.     The  French 
princes,  in  answer  to  the  king's  repeated  letters,  persisted 
in  their  i-efusal  to  acknowledge  the  constijtution  .  accepted 
by  the  king,  and  declared  their  views  to  be  the  reeat{iblish<» 
ment  of  the  Roman  catbc4ic  religion,  and  the  restoration 
•^    to  the  king  of  his  liberty  and  legislative  authority*     The 
republican  party,  professing  to  think  that  the  king  secretly 
instigated  the  princes,  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  nation 
a  general  mistrust  of  his  intentions ;  and  found  their  efforts 
so  successful,  that  they  were  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
execjuting  their  design  of  lesseQing  the  power  of  the  king^ 
Rapid  di-   and  exsltiug  their  own  on  Its  ruins.   ^  The  first  step  ibey 
S^^TVng's^  took  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  wasy  by  sall^  means 
power.       to  get  rid  of  the  usual  marks,  pf  respect  to  his  majesty^ 
person*     On  the  6th  of  February  1792^  Condorcet,  ap<* 
pointed  president,  was  ordered  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king^ 
in  which  he  was  directed  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  ^^  your 
^^  majesty*''     The  lowest  rabble  were  permitted,  and  even 
encouraged,  to  resort  to  the  palace,  and  revile  the  royal 
family  in  the  most  gross  and  profligate  terms* 
I^M^^er  Thi&  national  character  of  Frenchmen  appeared  total* 

pf  the      .ly  changed :  that  people  which  f(»*  so  many  ages  had  been 
tion"  vio-  "  distinguished  -for  loyalty  wid  religious  zeal,  now.  eagerly 
lent  pas-^    trampled  on  every  remnant  of  mon^urchy  or  hjieradrchy* 
dour  of      But  ^he  change  was  really  much*  less  in  the  constituents 
^ndenergr  ^1^^  ^°  ^^  direction  of  their  .charact^**     The  French 
^(M^tiou*    nation  has  everH^een  distinguished  for  ardour  of  aensi* 
bility  to  the  passion  of  the  times  :  whatever  objects,  prct* 
vailing  opinions,  or  sentiments  proposed,  they  pursued  with 
an  energy,  rapidity,  and  impetuosity,  which  naturally  and 
fiecessarily  produced  excess.     In  whatever  they  sought^ 
Iteger  for  preeminence,  they  ran  into  extremes  :  the  same 


8peci6fi  of  chavaet^r  wbieh^  in  th6  sixteenth  century,  took    CH4P. 
the  lead  in  augmenting  the  domination. of  priests,  in  the  .^r-^.^^^ 
seventeenth  century  in  extending  the  power  of  kings,  in      ^792. 
the  eighteenth  was  preeminent  in  enlarging  the  sway  of  Th«  ■«"« 
atheists  and  leveHers.     Prompt  in  invention,  and  powerful  appears  in 
m  intelligence.;  fertile  in  resources,  and  energetic  in  exe-  f^ij^g^" 
cution,  the  efforts  of  the  French,  ^whithersoever  directed,  ioyA)>  and 
never  failed  to  be  efficacious.  -    Readily  susceptible  of  im*  ieai  enihit 
pressien,  they  were  alive  to  sympathy.     Sentiments  and  ^^^""^ 
opinions'Were  .very  rapidly  communicated  :  what  French** 
men  seek,  they  seek  in  a  body«^   -The  ^me  national  cha* 
racter  whrch  supported  the  eathobc  league,  and  spread  the 
gleiy  and  power  of  Lewis  XIV*  now  overthrew  the  mon*^ 
archy.  •■  To  render  the   king  obnoxious,  as^  well  as  to 
increase  the  means  of  force,  the  republicans  repeated  th6 
reports  of  a  confederacy  of  despots,  declared  their  disbe* 
lief  of  Lieop<>ld's  pacificprbfessions,  and  procured  a  decree 
of  the  assembly,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  alleged 
treaty  of-  Pilnitz.     The  jacobin  clubs,  their  pamphleteers,  Fmgnm 
jiMimalists,  and  other  agents  of  confaaioii  and  anarchy,  ou^Su 
rang  the  changes  on  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  affirmed 
liiat  there  was  in  the  palace  a  junto,  which  they  called  ask 
Austrian  committee  ;  and  of  which  De  Geasan,  the  king's 
Htkiiater  for  foreign  afiatrs  was  alleged  to  be  a  leading 
member-     At  a  public  ttial  of  one  of  the  journalists  for 
asserting  the  esdstenee  of  such  a  committee,  he  could  bring 
ao  proof  to  support  his  assertion  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any 
evidence  addticed-  to  give  the  smallest  colour  to  the  alle- 
gation.    The  loyalists  now  counteracted  the  designs  of  the 
repabKcems  with  openness  and  boldness ;  they  formed  sev-  intrigae^ 
aval  project&for^  rescuing  the  kmg  through  the  agency  of  JheTwi- 
Daaton,  and  some  other  outrageous  democrats,  who  ^ani-  istsaodr^ 
fested  a  dbpositioa  to  betray  their  cause,  if  they  found  u^ac^ers^ 
treachery  morr  lucrative  than  their  present  violent  adhe-  *'"^ra  tiw 

,  emptinesi 

Fi^ce,  Danton,  thatfurious  republican,  received  a  hundred  of  the 
thousand  crowns*  for  suppoating  motions  really  favourable  fbn^a,^"^* 
to.  the  king,  though  professedly  inimical ;  but  finding  the  una^iUing. 
resources  of  the  court  inadequate  to  his  desires,  resumed 
his  republicanism.     It  is  also  affirmed  that  Brissot  offered  ^ 

i  See  Piayfair's  History  of  JatfobinBniL 
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43iiAt».   to  betray  his  cause  for  a  large  sun  of  mMaeyj  but  iliat  the 
^^^^'    court  being  either  unwilling  or  tmable  to  aflfoid  •&€  bribe 


i^g^     required^  by  this  patriot,  he  persevered  in  his  repuUican 
career.^     A  plan  was  concerted  for  effecting  the  Icing^ft 
escape  to  Uie  toast  of  Normandy,  which  province  was 
attached  to  bis  majesty.     His  flight,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  beien  practicable ;  but  the  chara<^ter  of  the  king,  mild 
and  benevolent,  without^  active  enterprise,  was  little  fitted 
to  profit  by  ^ese  opportunities.     His  departure*  from 
Paris  would,  he  thought,  annihilate  the  monarchical  con-i^ 
•tittttton  which  he  had  sWom  to  protect ;  and  expose  all  hia 
adherents,  declared  or  even  suspected  throughout  France, 
The  kins   to  tb^  infuriate  cruelly  of  dominant  licentiousness*    From 
^mpt^  these  considerations  the  king  refused  to  attempt  his  escape* 
hit  eseape.  Understanding  reports  to  have  been  circulated  that  he  waa 
projecting  to  leave  Paris  t  to  contradict  these  he  wrate  a 
letter  to  the  natfonal  assembly,  in  which  he  fully  explained 
bis  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions.'^     The  friends  of 
the   king,  and  even  of  limited  monarchy;  regretted  his 
unwillingness  to  venture  any  step  that  might  rescue  hilh 
from  a  situiition  in  which  he  was  so  degraded  and  insult- 
ed.    They  conceived  that  the  object  was  weft  worAy  of 
the  risk  ;  and  that  the  danger  of  flight  was  ^dly  doubtful, 
whereas  the  danger  of  condnuaaee  was,  if  not  immediate. 
Different    at  least  certain.  ^  Of  the  emigrants,  the  princes  desired  the 
the^emf.     restitution  of  the  old  government,  but  ^e  majority  of  the 
grant  prin.  extled  noblcs  and  gentry  desired  the  estsiblishment  Of  a 
Z  '."bi^I,  RKHfeme  and  limited  monarchy.     Foreign  powers  were 
of  foreign  ^^^  divided  on  this  subject.    Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden, 
pateaUtM.  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy.     Prussia  was 
somewhat  favourable  to  this  opinion,  but  would  not  inter* 
fere  actively,  Without  the  cooperation  of  Leopold*     The 
emperdr  continued,  friendly  to  peaee  until  the  condttet  of 
the  French  government  proved  to  him  its  determination  ta 
disturb  tranquillity.     They  still  withheld  satisfaction  t6t 
their  usurpations  in  Lorraine  smd  Alsace.  They  threaten- 
^  with  hostility  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  alleged  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  their  displeasure ;  but  chiefly,  his  expres« 

^  k  See  Playfair's  HUtoiy  of  Jaeobinisra.  1  Persons  thoroaghly  to- 

qnainted  with  Brissot^  declare  that  avarice  was  no  part  of  his  character ;  and  af 
Mr.  Playfair  brings  no  proo&  of  his  assertion,  disbelieve  it  as  improbfthle. 
m  State  Papers,  Febiniar/  17th>  1792.  ' 
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sl«m  ni  doabt&' rttpMtiDg  ti^e  freedom  of  the  ktiigi  aad   chaf. 
peraiissioD^  given- to  French  emigran&i  to  assemble  in  hb  ^[?^^^ 
thnmntons.     Freneh  troops  having  sfpproached  the  fron*      ,^^ 
tiers  of  Treves,  and  menacing  his  terrttcHries,  the  elector  Di«rtite9 
applied  for  protection  to  tiie  emperor*    This  prince^  as  head  the  i^vMh 
c^  the  Germanic  body,  proposed  to .  the  other  prmces  of  ^^J[J^'u^' 
the  emjnre,  sax  extensive  plan  of  defensive  coofederatkm^  the  eieetor 
for  mutual  and  reciprocal  security  against  French  aggresr  xhe  pri&^ 
sion,  and  ordered  marshal  Bender  to  mardi  to  the  defence  ^^  ^}^^ 
«f  Treves.     The  Fretich  govenment,  in  a  style  mtker  h:S^'k, 
menacing  ti%an  conciliatory,  demanded  an  explanation  of  ^  ^U|^ 
the  emperor's  mt^nttoas*    Thoanswsr  of  Leopold,  though  f^^S^^^ 
•firm,  waa  stlU  pamfic,  and  ->diaavoi»;ed.  every  intention  of  imia«i»> 
aggressive  hostility*     Meanwhile  the  emperor  died  very  ^^1^| 
soddemy"  at  Vienna*    .Fmncts,  his  son  and  successor,  inirti^Mr 
declared  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  pacific  jdan  of  HvMm 
his  fisither,   but  to  be  prepared  for  defensive  war.     The  f^^jf^ 
•French  government  cati^ricaUy  demanded^a  declaration  rv* 
of  Francia's  intentions,  and  received  a  reply  announcing 
the  existence  of  a  cbncert  for  the  purposes  of  defence^  but 
not  invasions     As  the  discussion  proceeded,  it  becao^ 
progressively/  more- bosiile,^  and.  both  sides  prepared  for 
war*     Catharine,  operating  on  the  heroic  mind  of  the 
SwediA  kingOustavus,  had  induced  hun,  so^  early  as  the 
aiimmer  of  .1791,  to  joinin  a  project  for  the  rdief  of  Lewia^ 
even  if  the  emperor  and  Prussia  kept  aloof;  and  Spain 
soon  nfter  had  acceded  to  this  design*     Gustavua  betaking 
himself  to  .Coblentz,  conferred  with  the  exiled  princes  and 
nobiMty  ;  andy  encouraged  by  Catharine,  prepared  an  army 
which  .he  was  to  head*     He  consulted  Leopold  ajnd  Fred- 
mc  William,  but  found  both  unwilling  to  embmrk  m  so  P^ptn* 
very  hazsirdous  a  project*     He,  however^  made  disposi*  k^gof 
tiiHis  for  proceeding  in  hsa  undertaking  without  their  coop-  Sweden. 
ioraticm,  and  was  preparing-to  conduct  an  annament  whit^ 
^should  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  coop- 
orate^  iyith  the  royalists,  when,  on  the  16th  of  March  ir9S, 

9  After  an  iRnesg  of  two  days,  t^hlch  bf  mabgr  w«t  ascribed  to  poiaon ;  1M 
there  waa  never  any  proof  of  this  assertion. 

o  See  State  Papers,  from  Japuary  to  March  1792.  Gorrefpondenee  between 
«  tbe  ambaasadors  and  ministers  of  France  and  Aostriay  at  Paris  and  YieiiM ; 
especially  tbe  letters  to  and  from  eount  Kauaitx* 
p  Boitillej  chapters  xii.  and  xiii. 


^4  ffiSTOirr  OF  THfi 

iMAF,  being  at  a  Busaqmsrade  m  his  cafHial,  irani  ^e  hands  <3^ 
^^^.^^^V    Ankeratroem,   a  disaffected  nofafeman,  ifHio,  with  ethets^ 
1792       had  .plotted  agsui^t'his  life,  he  received  a  wound  which 
tlo^*thlIt  P^*^^^  mortal.     He  for  twelve  days  languished  in  agoni-* 
Keroie    .  zing  pain ;  but  retaining  the  use  of  his  faeuities,  very  abljr 
prtQee.      ^^  completely  arranged  his  affairs;  left. wise  and  b^iefi- 
cial  directions  to  his  you&fal  son,  and  breathed  his  last 
gn  the  28th  of  March,  in  the^forty'^eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty^first  of  his  reign  ;^  a  prince   for  genius  and 
heroism  rarely  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled,  even  in 
the  glorious  annals  of  Swedish  kings*     The  confederacy 
of.  princes  whieh  Gustavua  and  Catharine  first  proposed 
for^  aiodeJling  the  government  of  France,  without  regard 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  did  not  actually  tsJce  place^  yet 
•  a  different  concert,  originating  chiefly  in  the  imperious  and 
violent  conduct  of  France  herself,  was  unavoidably  form- 
ic        ed«  Dumourier,  now  foreign  minister,  in  dictatorial  terms 
gjl^ern;  '•  required  both  from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  the 
"*nd^of   4i**vowal  of  any  concert  inimical  to  France,  and  ^the  dis- 
Au^ria      Continuance  of  protection  to  the  French  emigrants.     The 
Ac  (flMh**  answers  of  Prussia  and*  Austria  proposed  a  general -prin- 
▼owaiofa  iuple  as  the  basis  jof.  tranquillity  ;  *that  the  French  should 
hostile  to    not  consider  themsehes^  as  from  their  revolution^  entitled  tcf 
BasUrf     folate  the  rights  of  other  powers.     They  therefore  stated 
traDquiiiitj  three  sul^ects,  on  which  they  demanded  satisfaction ;  firsts  - 
by  1*010018  J^at  a  compensation  should  be  given  to  the.princes^iosses*- 
rilfwiu^*'  sioned  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.     Secondly,  that  satis&&-. 
liam.         tion.should.be  rendered  to  the  pope  for  the  county  of - 
Avignon.     Thirdly,  that  the  government  of  France  should 
have  a  sufficient  power  to  repress  whatever  might  give 
uneasiness  to  other  states.^     Dumouriet  replied  that  Ac 
king  of  Hungary  had  no  concern  in  these  discussions, 
repeated  in  still  stronger  terms  the  demand  of  the  French 
government,  and  denounced  war  unless  the  answer  was  cat« 
French      e^gcs^al  and  speedy.   The  two  German  potentates  adhering 
war  against  to  their  former  replies^  the  national  assembly,  on  the 
Awtna      20th  of  April,-  declared  war  against  the  king  qf  Hungary^ 
Pruflsia.     and  Bohemia^'  and  soon  after,  against  the  king  of  Prussia. 


<t 


q  On  the  sudden  fall  of  tliese  two  princes,  Tom  Paine  exuHingly  obserred^ 
S6e  hovr  kings  are  melting  away  !"  r  See  State  Papers,  April  5th,  1792. 

s  State  Papers^  April  5th,  1792. 
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la  tbe  .decree  denottncing^hoetitttieSfthe  natioaAl  anembly  CBap. 
repeated  the   impiatatioii  of  a  hostile  confederacy  against  ^^^r^ 
the  liberties  of  France«>    The  court  of.  Vienna,  in  its  coun*      17^9^ 
ter  manifesto,^  disavowed  as  before,  all  offensive  intentions.  Ctmoter 
The  princes  of  the  German  empire  had  formed  a  concert  tion. 
for  recipfsoeal  protection  against  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
France,  which  had^  considered  her  internal  changes  as  rea* 
ffons  for  deviations'  from  the  faith  of  foreign  treaties*    The 
king  of  Prussia,  as  member  of  the  confederation  for  secur- 
ing Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  declared 
himself  compelled  to  take  an  aetive  share  in  the  war.     But 
besides  the  defensive  objects  avowed  by  Francis,  the  king   . 
of  Prussia's  manifesto  ^clared,  that  one  of  his  purposes 
was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy.in  France^  to  establish  a  legal 
power  on  the  essential  basis  of  a  monarchical  form,  and 
dius  ^ve  security  to  other  ^governments  against  the  incen- 
diary attempts  and  efforts  of  a  frantic  troop.^     Thus  the 
repression  of  French  principles  was  the  chief  object  which, 
by^  his  own  avowal,  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  join  in 
hostilities  agaiast  France  ;  while  die  protection  of  the 
•Ciermanic  empire  was  ostensibly  the  principal  motive  of 
Francis*     From  the- time  that  Leopold  and  Frederic^  Wil* 
liam.  had  concluded  their  alliance,  th^y  had  joined  in  deem* 
iAg  the  duke  pf  Brunswjc,  the^fittest  general  for  directing 
the  force  of  the  ddensive  confederacy.     An  intercourse 
hadbeen  q»ened between  them  confidestiidly  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  ai«d  thitf  duke-  wss  fully  a^rised,  and  -approved  of 
the  enterprise  of  Leopold.     When,  from  the  aggression  The  duko 
and  declaraUon  of  France,  war  was  become  absolutely  ^^.  Branv 
m^cftssary,  hisvserme-hig^mess  atccepted  the  command,  and  pointed 
pisepm^Sitions  were  made  for  opening  the  campaign  with  Se^c?mbl 

the  COmiHUed  forces.  ne^armiet' 

.  Ihmi&biatbj*t  aftor  die  declaration  of  war  by  France,  many. 
the  French  fecces  were  set  in  motion.     The  king  had  es-^^^ 
tabliahed  four  armies,  in  order  to  protect  and  cover  hie  ^^^» . 

,         ,       .  , .  ,  ...      and  di9tn« 

country,  and^to  be  in  readmess  to  act  as  the  existing  cir-  bationof 
cumstances  mi^^t  direct.  «  The  first  army  was  assembled  thewmiw. 
on  the  northern  confines  of  France,  under  the  command 
ef  the  marshal   de   Rochambeau,  an  experienced  officer, 

t  State  Papers,  July  5tb»  1792 .      u  iSee  Stete  Papen»  Jviy  24tb«  17^2. 


CHAP.    vliQ  had  served  ia  the  French  armiee  during  the  Ajobl 
-^™*    can  war*     This  force  was  destined  to  cover  the  frooi 
1793*     towards  the   Anstrian  Netherlands,  from  the     Gem 
Ocean  at  Dunkirk,  to  Maubeu^e,  ki  French  Hainmi 
with  their  right  extending  to  the  Meuae.     The,  miurqi 
de  la  Fayette,  appointed  to  command  the  second    anz 
£zed  his  headquarters   at  Metz,  and  occupied   Naac 
Thionyille,  and  Luneville.     Bj^  this  means  was  the  co 
don  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse   to  the,  JMU 
aelle^  and  retained  in  check  (he  important  fortress  of  JLoa 
cmburg*     The.  third  army  was  formed  on  the   Rhiiu 
I  under  Luckner,  and  extended  irom  Landau,  by  Strasburg 

towards   Montbeliard,  and  the  pass   of  Porc^ntnii    intc 
Switzerland.     The  possession  of  this  important   defile 
aided  by  the  favourable  position  of  the  mouniaina  of  Jura, 
rendered  the  extensive  frontier  of  Franche  Compte   en- 
tirely safe«     A  fourth  army  was  assembled  on  the  sido 
of  Savoy,  %o  watch  the  motions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
who  was  expected  to  join  the  hostile  coafederacy*^     Ths 
army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  JRochambeau,  amount'* 
ed  to  above  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  the  centre  army,  com- 
manded by  La  Fayette,  to  seventeen  thousand  ;  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  to  about  twenty- two ;  the  fourth',  to  twelve 
vJ^eiim.  ^^o^®**"*^  men.     The  reduction  of  the  Low   Counttiea 
^rviethe     was  the  object  of  this  campaign  ;  and  the  disaffection  to 
KetHer"     ^^  house  of  Austria  still  subsisting  in  the  provinces,  af^ 
■■"^         forded  probable  expectations  of  success*     The  army  mn 
der  Rochambeau  occupied  the  direct  ^oad   to  Beussdls, 
without  any   impediment   but   the    garrison  of   Moas* 
Fayette  commanded  the  pouaty  of  Namur^  and  djenavi* 
gat  ion  of  the   Meuse;  but  the  armies  were  fouitvl  very 
"^keir  first  imperfectly  provided  and  disciplined ;  the  French  soldiers 
aredesHi-    Were  deficient  m  military  experience,  m.  ammumtion,  aad 
iratQeeiMt.  *^^^*  ^^  every  3ort.    Many  of  the  oficcsrs  warmly  attach* 
till.  ed  to  the  king  were  not  eager  in  promoting  a  cause  which 

they  by  no  means  deemed  the  cause  of  their  sov^eigo^ 
The  war  was  begun  with  an  attack  on  the  cities  of  Moos 
and  Tournay;  but  the  soldiers  being  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals,  retrsated 
in  gre^t  confusion ;  in  their  savage  rage  they  murdered 
several  officers,  and  among  the  rest  Dillon,  the  lieut^oant 
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gmeral-      Tlicy  trampled  upon   his  bodf,   and  having   CHAP, 
i^^ifeed   a  fire^   threw  the  corpse  into  the  flames.     The 


infuriated  soldiers  daal>ed  round  the  remains   of  their      1^9^^ 
coDunander :  so  ferocious  and  hardened  had  they  become 
kov^    the    infiuenee   of    the    revolutionary   enthusiasm* 
fiochambaau,  finding  the  army  totally  loosened  from  subor-  Unprovi- 
dination  and  all  honourable  principles  of  duty,  resigned  in  ofthdr* 
the  highest  disgust.     Luckner,  appointed  commander  of  u^uucs, 
the.  army  of  the  north,  found  the  troops  in  a  much  worse 
situatifm  thin  evisn  his  predecessor  had  represented.     La 
Fayette  made  the  same   complaints   of  the   unprovided 
atate  of  the  force  intrusted  to  his  command,  as  deficient  in 
«aiitp  equipage,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  every 
kind :    in  short,*  at  the*  commencement  of  the  war  the  » impute 
armies  of  the  French  government  were  in  so  veiy  unpro*  J^  *"***•' 
vtded  a  stiUe,  as  could  hardly  arise  even  from  negligence,  V'^P^ 
without  the  cooperation  of  ^treachery.    In  such  a  condition  gover»- 
of  the  forces  it  was  found  necessary,  if  not  to  abandon,  to  ™^*dy 
postpoae^he  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  until  this  defect. 
discipline  were,  better  established,  magazines  formed,  and 
<^er  dispositioBS  made,  proper  for  a  campaign. 

.   ,Th£  Austrian  farce  th€»i  in  the  Netherlands  was  not 
v«ry  consid^able ;  and  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June  the  op^ations  on  both  sides   were  desultory  and 
BSiamportaBt*     On  the  3d  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunswic  The  duke 
arrived  at  Goblentz,  wkh  the  first  division  of  the  Prussian  ^^jfiJlrfm 
army,*  acul  in  the  course  of  the  month  being  joined  by  &tCob- 
fj^esh  troops,  he  prepared  td  commence  the   campaign. 
His  serene  highness,  with  very  great  talents,  the  deepest 
military  skill,  and  eminent  polittoal  abilities,  is  extremely 
difideattt^     From  that  cause,  joined  to  a  gentle  atid  deli* 
cate  disf«i8ition,  he  frequently  ti!«ated  very  inferior  capa* 
elites  wish  exaessive  deference,  and  did  not  whh  sufficient 
vigour-  maintain  in  deliberation  the  dictates  of  his  own 
excellent  nnder^anding.     Fitted  to  lead  in  council  and  in  The  tAvm 
war,  in  the  former  the  duke  of  Brunswic  too  frequently  SSS^form- 
foUowed*     In  concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign  1792,  «<!  con- 
he  left  the   formation  chiefly  to   Francis   and   Frederic  the'dl^o. 
William.     These  princes  were  impressed  with  an  opinion,  [^^^^^^,.1^ 

nation. 
X  This  18  the  aceount  sivefi  of  him  by  vai^ous  seDtlemen  who  K&ve  v/sitt^d 
Gemwrny.  '  •      .  .  . 
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CHAP.    SO   naturally   adopted,    and    studioutly   spread    by   ^ 
emigrants,  that  the :  greater  number  of  Frenchoien  were 


1792.      attached  to  the    old   government,   and  woi^  join   the 
standard  of  monarchy  if  they  found  themselves.  pv(^>vly 
Under  this  supported;  and  on  this  supposition  they  formed  ibe^ plan 
mation       of  the  campaign*     It  mias  proposed  that  the  duke  o£ 
cert  the*"    ^''iinswic  should  set  out  from  Coblentz  wiA  an  army  o€ 
piaaotthe  Prussians,  fifty  thousand  strong^.and  march  by  Treves  and 
Tbey^pro-  Luxemburg  to   Longvy.     After  reducing  this   fortress^ 
pmetoin-  and  also  if  possible  Montmedi,  the  nent  object  inras.  to 
Fnnee,      establish  magazines,  continue  the  march,  and  invest  Ver* 
w^^h^  dun*     In  support  of  these,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  opera** 
tions,  the  court  of  Vienna  enga^d  to  bring  into  the  field 
two  armies;  the  one  to  act  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  and  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose 
of  at  once  menacing  Landau  and  Saar  Lewis,  and  carry* 
ing  on  the  siege  of  Thionville ;  while  the.  other^  of  mucb 
superior  force,  should  be  engaged  in  the  Low  Countries : 
their  positions  were  to  be  as  near-  the  Meus<e  as  possible* 
Should  the  expectations  of  a  general  rise  ia-  France  be  dis* 
appointed,  the  duke  of  Brunawic .  was  not  to  cross  the 
river  with  his  main  body,  but  to>  detach  a  vconslderabie 
portion  of  his  army  to  cooperate-  with  the  Austrians  ia 
French  Hainault,  in  reducing  Verdun,  Sedan,  and  Me^ 
ziers.     Thus  the  allies  establishing  themselves  upon  the 
French  frontier,  would  be  able  to  winter  in  seciv'ity,  vaA 
commence  the  following  compaign  with  great  advantai^ 
To  oppose  tbis  invading  force,   the  intrenched  camp  #t 
Maubeuge,  and  another  at  Maulde,  with  the  strong vforti^sa 
of  Valenciennes,  formed  the  principal  points  of  defence  on 
the  p^rt  of  the  French*     Previous  to ,  the  march  of  the 
Manlfiesto   duke  of  Brunswic,  a  manifesto  was  composed  under  the 
dluke  of     authority,  and  according  to  the  sentiments,  .of  Frim^ia, 
3^ranswie,  ^^^  cmperoi?  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Kri^sia ;  pro- 
claiming the  objects  of  these  two  princes  in  theic  projected 
invasion,  and  issued  in  the  name  of  the. duke  of  Bruns^ 
Wic,   commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition. .    This  cele- 
brated m^ifesto  was  founded  on  the  same  misinformation 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French  them^lves,  in 
which   the  plan  of  the  campaign   had  originated.     The 
prpcUm^tion  declared,  that  t)ie  intention  of  the  combined 
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princes  vtab  deidier  to  cooqaer  atiy  part  of  France,  tior  to    chap.       | 
mcerfere  with  the  internal  government  of  that  kingdom,  ^^^^^^1- 
bat  simply  to  deliver  the  king  and  queen  ftx>m  captivit>%      ^jg^ 
It  kivited  all  the  French  soldiers  and  other  Frenchmen^  threaicns 
to  join  the  combined  army  in  executing  this  design,  pro*  its  auUi«i-9 
mised  protecticm  and  security  to  all  who  should  accept  ^uUcf^ 
these   proffers;    and   denounced    vengeance   against  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  confederates*     It  declared  the  present  governors 
responsible  for  every  evil  that  should  accrue  to  the  coun- 
try from  their  refractmy  resiflitanoe ;  called  on  the  people 
to  submit  to  thek*  sovereign,   and  promised  to  intercede 
with  the  ^ng  to  grant  his  gracious  pardon  to  penitent 
offenders.     It  warned'  other  towns,  but  especially  the  city 
of  Paris,  that  if  thef  refused  to  comply,  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  military  execution.     This  proclamation  Unwise. 
was  extremely  unwise  in  its  principles  and  tenor,  and  no  fui  to  the' 
less   hnrtful  in  its   eflfeets.     The   hopes  of  cooperation  *•"■*• 
which  the  invaders  might  reasonably  entertain,  rested  on 
the  divtsione  which  submted  in   France.     The  parties  stnts  of 
continued   redudble  to*  four  general  classes;    first,  the  Fnaoe./ 
royalists  or  abettors  of  the  old  government,  votaries  of  an 
absolttte' power,  mnch  more  slavish  than  the  most  bigoted 
English  tory  of  the  sevtoteenth  century  wotdd  practically 
endure.     Secondly,   the  feuillants,   votaries    of    limited 
monarchy,  desirfoig  a- mixtlire  of  liberty  and  order,  and 
not  mucb  differing  from  English  whigs.     Thirdly,  the 
contlkiitionalisttf,    a   still  numerous,   though  decreasing 
body,  friendly  to  the  system  which  had  been  established 
by  the  late  national  assembly.     Fourthly,  the  republicans^ 
with  great  diversity  of  particular  scheme,  but  concuriing 
in  defiTing  the  total '  abolition^  of  monarchy.     If  skilful 
means  had  been -employefd  to  unite  the  three  former  par^* 
ties  in  defence  of  monarchy,  perhaps  the  republicans  and  -,  ^       .^ 
j9Stdbnk&  mig^t  have  been  repressed.     The  proclamation  festo  eom- 
tended  to  unite  those  who  were  before  divided ;  and  by  ^^^^^^ 
re^iiteg  implicit  submission  to  the  king,  and  declaring  fcntiiiBenia 
that  all  constitutional  changes  should  originate  in  his  will,  mous 
it  inculcated  principles  which  only  the  slavish  class  would  ^on  Sre^" 
admit ;  and  which  every  monarchical  votary  of  liberty  «i«t  foreign 

.     ■•  ,  1  •        L-         interfe- 

mu&t  reject  jas  indignantly  as  the  most  outrageous  jacQbm ;  rence. 
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.CHAP,  besides,  it  a^t  only  was  contrary  to  the  seiititiiatii  6f  emy 

XLix.    p,.gjj|,i|  fyiend  of  liberty,  but  of  every  French  supporter 

of  national  independence.  Two  foreign  sovereigns  dedared 

themselves  judges  between  the  members  of  the  French 

internal  government*    It  could  norbe  reaaemaUy  e«pe«ted 

that  the  national  spirit  of  a  Frenchman  would  suffer  such 

an  assumption  of  power  by  Germans*     This  manifesto  in 

its  effects  most  materially  hijured  the  cause   which  its 

f ramers  professed  to  promote :  -  it  afforded  a  simple  and 

comprehensive  principle  of  union  in  tl^  abhorrence  of 

despotism  -  to  be  imposed  by  foreign  powers :  and  com*- 

bined  the  frH^ids  of  moderate  and  rational  libesty,  with 

the  most  furious  partisans  of  uiieoolrofed  licet^tioiasness. 

By  inducing  many  to  believe  that  the  king  approved  iti^ 

sentiments  and  principles^  it  rendered*  his  personal  safety 

ios^eure  i  and  hurried  the  down&l  of  the  kingly  power  ia 

hurries  tfie  France.     It  totally  deviated  from  the  defensive  .  systeiCk 

i^:^^'  °'  which  the  emperor  had  |Hofe«ed  10  support,  aod  appeared 

and  com-    ^^  justify  the  imputation  of  a  concert  of  kings  to  vrvi^h 

pietdjde-  Gallic  liberty.     Instead  of  intimidating,   it  enraged  dte 

purpons     French  natiqii:  threats,  without,  the  ffower  of  ezectilk>Dt 

"Of  its         recoiled  I  in  indim^t  scorn  umh  the  fiMnaoers.      The 

ai^rehensioB  of  a  cofifederacy  formed  to  dictate  to  an 

independen<t  nsition  the  plan  of  internal  government  whieh 

it  should  adopt,  rc»iiaed  the  pride  of  Frenchmen^  a^d  uim** 

ed  the  energy  of  their  chara€t(sr  to  nsilits^y  efforts,  iavin* 

mhle  in  defence,  and.  as  it  afterwards  proved^  irresistible 

in  attack* 

Proceed-  MsANWHiLE  proo^edings- at  P^iS;  were  hastening  tfae* 

Paria        d^tructton  of  monarchy^  aod  in  effect  e«ioperatiog  with 

^e  dictatorial  menaces  of  the  confederated;  invaders*  The 

IrieiMis  of  monarchy  absolute  or  limiited',  fast  continued  tt^ 

«mi|^ate :  the  kmg  was  forced  to  dismim  eimtsters  of  his 

own  choice,  and  to  receive  repi^ieaus^  in  dieir  place.  The 

principal  directief^  was  possessed  by  the  jacobin  chibs :  th^ir 

system  of  governme&t  w^s<  simple  and  obvious,  to  overawe 

and  overrule  the  le§^ishiUve  a33^mbly  by  the  nsrlional  guarili, 

y  They  consisted  of  members  of  a  kciovrn  party  by  the  name  of  Girondists, 
fi*om  the  Girond  department,  along  the  banks;  of  thfe  Garonne,  which  district  the 
prineiitfil  naember^oli  this  i>arty  represented.  I'hey  bad  been  constitutionaKsts,. 
but  were  now  become  republicans,  though  less  violent  in  their  professions  thaii 
the  jaeobius.    Among  (h«  Giroikdists  were  ^e  ^hiof  titerarynien  in  Franee. 
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and  the  mob  of  Paris,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any    chap. 
greater  or  meire  fixed  object  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,     XLix. 
than  the  sabirersion  of  all  order,  and  the  confusion  of  all     ^^^ 
property*'    There  stiH  remained  a  diversity  of  condition, 
notwithstanding  all  dieir  advances  in  the  levelling  system. 
The  proprietors  of  estates,  the  merchants,  and  the  manu- 
fecturers,  were  in  a  better  sitaalion  than  their  respective 
day  laboorers,  and  also  than  *many  otiiars,  who  though  pos« 
Ses&ing^  no  property,  did  not  choose  to  be  labourers.     The 
disposition  to  idleness  ^was  gn^ady  increased  by  the  revolu- 
tion :  many  of  the  inbalntants  of  Psnris  had  chiefty  subsist- 
ed by  the  employmeiu  which  they  received  from  the  nobil- 
ity and  other  landed  proprietors.   These  sources  no  longer 
flowing,  numbers  becaafie  idle  from  want  of  industrious 
*^&c€tipation«     The  sovereignty  of  the  mob  was  not  friendly 
to  prodncthre  industry ;  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, that  men  taught  to  conceive  themseli^es  kings  would 
vouchsafe  to  dig  ditches  or  pave  the  streets.     Besides, 
4hese  sovereigns,  even  if  disposed  to  manual  latiour,  had 
no  time  to  spare«     Th^were  engaged  in  politics :  hence 
*a  very  numerous  body  of  citizens,  who  before  their  eleva- 
matk  had  been  useful  handicrafts  men,  were  now  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  extremely  idle,  and  extremely  poor ;  and 
as  the  sew  ttberty  hidnded  an  exMiption  from  moral  and 
religious  restraint,  they  were  also  extremely  profligate.  To 
die  poverty  of  the  idle  and  proAigale,  order  and  tranqull- 
fity,  whiich  pretlude  them  froiA  their  principal  mreans  of 
subsistence,  are  naturally  obnoxious.     The  meanest  and 
most  beggarly  citizens  sought  a  more  general  equalisation 
of  property,  and  assumed  the  supreme  executive  authority. 
A  ragged  coat  was  deemed  an  honourable  testimony  b( 
.tfie  wearet's  poKtieal  principles ;  iSie  lowest  rabble,  denomi- 
nated from  their  dress  sansculottes,  or  ragahiuiBns,  took  a 
lead  in  public  aSairs.  The  national  guards  were  now  become 
somewhat  moderate;  the  jacobin  club,  the  sansculottes, 
aad  the   violent  repobUcaiis  of  every  kind,  determined 
thsft  an  avmy  should  be  formed,  composed  of  Vartnty  thou-  Decrees 
sand  men,  under  the  control  of  the  republicans.     With-  [^•*]j^^ 
out  any  order  from  the  king  the  war  minister  proposed  aimv,  and 
that  th&  desired  force  stmuld  be   raised  and  encamped  refractoiy 
under   the  walls  of  Paris.  .  The  assembly,    to   gratify  p"^«^ 
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CHAP,  the  sansculottes,  passed  the, decrees  tti^er  the  safire 
XLix.  influence  they  also  enacted  another  law  a^inst  refractory 
i7«j.>  priests.  The  king  firmly  refused  to  sanction  these  laws, 
The  kin-  vvhich  Were  respectively  inimical  to -Ms  executive  autho- 
saiictfou.*^  rity,  and  to  justice.  The  republican  ministers  urged 
their  master,  not  without  threats,  to  comply  with  the' 
desire  of  the  people ;  but  his  majesty  with*  becoming' 
dignity  dismissed  tiiese  insolent  servants.  These  and 
other  republicans,  as  the  decree  Was  not  pastftc^,  ttm^ 
bodied  a  jacobin  army  for  themselves.  An  immense 
multitude  assembled  from  different  quarters  of  Paris,  and, 
armed  with  pikes,  axes^  swords,  muskets,  and  artillery, 
mjarched  in  a  body,  on  the  2(^h'  of  June,  towards  the 
Thuilleries,  that  they  might  force  tlie  king  to  sanction 
the  two  decrees.  Appearing  before  the  palace  they  de- 
manded admittance,  and  the  gsHies  being  thrown  open,  the 
rabble  violently  entered  into  the  apartment  of  their  king.> 
His  majesty  received  this  banditti  with  calmness  and  mo*' 
deration ;  but  though  not  without  a  dread  of  being  assas- 
sinated, he  firmly  refused  to  comply  with  their  insolent* 
demands.  The  fiiry  of  th6  mob  at  lengdl  subsided,  and 
they  departed  without  effetting  their  purposes.  Numbers 
of  the  populace  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the- outrage, 
expressed  their  indignation  against  the  rioters,  and  their 
admiration  of  the  king's  courage  and  conduct;  and  the* 
various  other  parties  were-  extremely  incensed  against  the* 
jacobins.  T4ie  new  minister  for  the  home  department- 
taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  published  a  procla* 
mation  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  tumult,  which  ga\Ae 
such  satisfacti^i,  that  many  of  tbie  def^rttnents  sent  ad4 
dresses  to  the  king  and  to  the  national  assembly,  demand-^ 
ing  that  the  autiiors  and  abettors  of  tbeinsurrectiott  might- 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  appeared  on  in- 
quiry that  Petionthe  mayor,  and  Manuel' the  procurator, 
might  have  easily  either  prevented  or  quelled  this  in^sur^ 
rection;  they  were  therefore  both  suspended  from  their 
offices.  The  constitutionalists  highly  approved  of  this 
sentence,  which  the  royalists  thought  too  moderate,  while^ 
th^  jacobins  breathed  vengeance  against  the  punishers  of 
Ijt  Fayette  a  magistrate  who  instigated  insurrection.  La  Fayette,  find- 
Paris,        ing  the  tide  oi  popular  opmtop  tQ  run  somewhat  less  against 
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Bi^DArch|s  si|Hure<i  to  Pans  to  reiiKHistrate  concerning  the    &LAf* 
l^e  outrage ;  hat  be  ppsseaaed  neitber  ability,  decision,  y^rs^^^l. 
not  inurepidity^to  intimidate  bis  enemies;  firmness  or  con-      ipj^. 
Sidney  to  give  xonfidence  to  his  friends*     After  being 
fitvourably  received  by  the  constitationaUsts,  he  wasHsevere- 
ly.censmed  by  .the ,  Girondists  and  jacd^ins,.  for  leaving 
thp  army.  wi|bout>  permission,  and  attempting  to  govern 
the  assembly  by  intimidation.     He  left  Paris  privately ;  but  is 
coiRmissariejs  wer^  sent  from  the  assembly  to  arrest  the  ^y  f ^   r" 
general  i  be  .gave  orders  to  have  these  deputies  appre- 
hended ;  finding  however,  no  dispcmition  in  his  army  to 
s^ord  hinx  support,, he  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Liege ;  there  he  leaves 
falling  iuio  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing  to  join  armyTnd  ^ 
the  stand^d  of  th&,  French  princes,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  J^'^J'^*'^* 

to  Namur.  ^  -        Aastrians. 

Intelligence  now  reached  Paris,  that  the  combined 
annies  were  prepariiig  to.  take  the  field ;  the  national  as«* 
sem|bly  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  people  ,wtth  an  enthu- 
siastic e^einess  .to. oppose  a  4:onfed^ation  of  despots; 
find  with  the  assistance,  of  the  jaG(^in  clubs  they  were 
successful*     Tbeydeei^eed  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  Fi^nchen- 
sjttd  published  two :  addresses,*  the  one  to  the  people  of  JJ^"*,'t*?« 
fnmce^  the  other  to  the  army*   which  were   skilfully  proacu  of 
adiipted  tp  their  resp^tiye  objects,  powerfully  stimulated  b^ned*"^' 
the  eiuJuisiasm  of  both ;  and  denionstrsHted  that  however  arn^'«* 
deficiept  the  republican  leaders  mig^t  be  in  virtuous  prin* 
dples^  .they  could  ably  csdl  into  action  die  passions^  and 
energieis  pf  men*  They  soon  issued  a  decree,  declaring  that 
^  citizeos  qua^yified  to  bear  arms,  should  be  in  a  slate  of 
perfect  ^ctiyi^*  .  By  this  measure  the  whole  order  of 
d)ingB  was  coii»(3|let(^y  chai^ged ;  and  the  French  became 
a  nation  of  ^soldiers.     The  Germati  potentates  tlu^atening 
the  subjugpition  of  a  powerful  pe^e,  drove  the  objects 
of  their  inva^ipn,  to  the  ferqeious  energy  of  a  military 
deinocz:a,cy*  .  On  the  14th  of  July,  vast  bodies  of  fede-  Anniver- 
n^tps  ^n^ived  in  the  .metropolis,  at  the  invitation  of  the  J^^^^^-*^ 
jacobin  leadisi^s,  to  celebrate  the  diird  anniversary  of  the  July, 
revohitiou*     Among  others  a  troop  from  Marseilles  re-  The  Mtr- 
paared  to  Pdri%  to  participate  of  the  uproar  and   confu-  *^  '""^ 
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sion,  which  they  expected  to  arise  from  the  celdtniioii*'^ 
They  happened  to  arrive  too  late  for  die  anniversary,  but, 
in  sufficient  time  to  produce  disorder  and  tuBiuit*  They 
rendered  their  first  homage  to  Petion  who  was  now  restor-* 
ed  to  his  office,  and  were  received  with  great  kindness  hy 
that  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  them  from  the' 
metropolis.  They  commenced  their  operations  widi  at* 
tacking  a  party  of  national  guaids  who  were  dining  at « 
tavern,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
king ;  killing  one  and  wounding  five,  they  paid  their  re* 
spects  to  the  national  assemUy  ;*  and  were  very  gracious* 
ly  received  by  the  republicans*  Viskiag  fhe  jaoobina* 
they  partook  of  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  were  admitted 
members  of  the  club*  Small  as  the  qualification  of 
voters  denominated  activ<e  citizens  was,  yet  the  number 
of  those  who  were  not  included  was  very  great,  and  fast 
increasing  from  prevalent  idleness  and  ]M^igacy«  These 
consisting  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  meanest  classea. 
of  ruffians,  thieves,  robbers,  and  assassins,  under  &e  name 
of  passive  citizens^  zs%umed  to  themsdves  the  chief  portion 
of  the  executive  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  diey 
were  instigated  and  guided  by  their  friends  of  the  jaco* 
bin  clubs.  The  passive  citizens  most  joyfully  received 
the  Marseillois  strangers,  as  a  coordinate  estate,  but 
which  was  soon  consolidated  into  one  body  with  them^. 
selves,  and  their  supporters,  while  the  jacolmis  by  their 
affiliations  and  adherents,  governed  the  indiole  mass* 
The  republicans  now  denominated  the  Mountain,  becaus# 
they  occupied  the  higher  benches  in  the  assembly  room^ 
began  to  govern  the  legislatttre,  and  £rem  this  lime  the 
acts  of  the  national  assembly  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
acts  of  the  jacobins*  They  proceeded  in  their  efforts  for 
destroying  regal  power;  they  imputed  the  king's  refusal 
to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
exiles  and  the  enemy.  His  msrjesty  having  in  a. letter  ex« 
pressed  his  reprobation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic's  ma«- 
nifesto,  the  assembly  would  not  suffer  this  expression  of 
his  sentiments  to  be  communicated  to  the  public*  On  the 
3d  of  August,    Petion  demanded,  in  the   nam^   of  the 
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forty-eight  flections  into  which  Paris  was  divided,  that    CHAP, 
the  kiog  should  be  excluded   from   the  throne,  and  that  ^^^v-^ 
die  mianageiBent  of  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  respon-      1792. 
sible   mitoiBters,    until    a  new    king   should   be   chosen,  w^of'pMis 
by  a   national   convennon ;  and  on  the    7th  of  August  in  the 
Cotlot  d*Herbois   a   play   actor   headed   a   great    body  22^^?** 
of  passive    ritiseas,   who   made   the   same   demand   to  ^"^.^^ 
die  national  assembly*  ^They  were   answered    that  the  depositioo 
assembly  would  take  the  requisition  into  consideration*  ®''''*®'"»ff- 
The  king  informed  of  these  proceedings  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation  to  die  people  of  France,  stating  his  own  conduct 
and  its  reasons ;  the  malicious  .  artifices  by  which   it  was 
miy^epresentcri  ;  the  utuation  of  affairs  ;  the  union  and 
vigo«ir  required  at  the  present  crisis  ;^  but  the  assembly 
stttdioiisly  prevented  the  proclamation  from  being  dispers- 
ed.    On  the  9th  of  Au^st,^  the  day  appointed  for  con- 
sidering the  proposed  deposition  of  the  king,  bodies  of 
armed  men  surrounded  the  assembly  haU,  menaced*^  and 
insulted  At  members  whom  they  conceived  inimical  to  tlie 
rtpublican  proposition.     As  an  insurrection  was  threaten* 
ed,  the  constitutional  party  urged  Petion  to  employ  the 
mutticipid  force  in  preventing  tumult,  but  no  precautions 
were  adopted.    At  mi^ight  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  Mar-  Proceed- 
seillois  joined  by  other  inmirgents  marched  with  such  arms,  tmhof 
as  they  could  collect  towards  the  Thuilleries.     The  coun-  August, 
tSL  of  state  made   vigorous  and  prudent  dispositions  for 
repelling  die  attack.     The  Swiss  guards  amounting  to 
db^ut  a  thousand,  joined  by  other  loyal  and  gallant  men, 
formed  themselves  to  resist  the  insurgents.     In  the  mom-  a  bandHfi 
ing  the  banditti  broke  in  ;*  and  the  officers  of  the  house-  Thdiie-  ^ 
hold  encours^ed  the  valiant  defenders  of  the  king  :  at  first  y^^'^^^  ^ 
die  brave  champions  of  their  sovereign  repulsed  the  insur-  the  Swiss 
gents,  but  the  rebels  having  corrupted  the  national  guards,  ^^y  u4 
die  gallant  Swiss  were  overpowered  and  fell  under  the  °^^'^' 
murderons  hands  of  the  banditti.     The  king  was  strongly  masncred « 
importuned  to  send  for  a  large  body  of  Swiss  guards  sta-  age*mo?r 
tioned  near  Paris,  which,  joining  their  heroic  countrymen, 
by  steady  and  disciplined  valour  might  have  repelled  the 
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CHAP,  infuriate  $k»uisaiD^     But  tke  vtrtuiefl  ol  ^Lewis  were  not 
^^^„,^„^  those  that  were  most  fitted  for  encountering  the  very  arda- 
i79i,     ^^^  situations  in  which  he  was  placed.     His  gentle  dispo- 
sition was  avcfrse  to  the  employmeiit  of  greater  forc^,  as 
it  must  cause  the  farther  effusion  of  blood*     In^his  cas<^ 
wisdom  dictated  and  self-preservation  required  stem  and 
unyielding  firmness ;  desperate  resolution  might  perhaps 
have  extricated  him  from  his  h«a>Uiatmg  state ;  conces- 
sion  to   so    infuriate   atrocity,    was  certain  destruction* 
Lewis  still  hoping  to  preserve  his  family  sought  refuge 
from  the  national  assembly,  the  rulers  of  which,  he  well 
knew  were  seeking  his   ruin*     The  royal  captives   were 
femii^car.  ^^^  confined   in  the  temple ;  the  palace  which  they  had 
riedpri-     left,  became  a  scene  of  pillage,  carnage,  and  desolation* 
the  temple.  The  jacobins  elated  with  their  victory^  proceeded  to  the 
^thTidnR.  deposition  of  the  king  ;  and  on  the  lOth  of  August  a  de- 
cree was  passed,  suspe^iding  him^  from  his  royal  functions, 
and  retaining  him  as  an  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  nation* 
PI  Brissot  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  this  revolution,  pro- 

provisioa-   posed  a  provisionary  government  until  .a  national  conven- 
ernment     ^^^^  assembling  should  determine  whether  the  king  was  to 
drawn  up    be  restored  or  dethroned.     The  executive,  power  was  to 
'  be  lodged  in  a  council  of  the  jacobin  ministers  lately  dis- 
M  Dif  s.    P^^^ed*     Brissot  wrote  a  manifesto  addresse<i  to  citizens^ 
toes  to  the  and  a  declaration  addressed  to  foreign  powers,  justifying 
peopre*!      ^^e  decree  of  the  10th  of  August;  these  papers  were  dex- 
and  to       terously  executed,  and  conveyed  a  high  idea  of  the  inge* 
powers.      nuity  of  the  author  ;  skilfully  various  in  its  efforts  ;  the 
declaration  to  his  own  countrym^  appealed  to  all  their 
prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  passions;  and  throi^h  the 
very  susceptibility  of  their  minds,  imposed  on  their  judg- 
ment ;  his  memorial  to  foreign;  nations  employed  pl^iusi- 
ble  sophistry  to  mislead  their  understandings,  as  he  could 
hope  for  less  sympathy  from  their  hearts*     The" first  man- 
^  ifesto  is  misrepresentation  in  the  shape  of  impressive  elo- 

quence ;  the  second  in  the  form  of  logical  deduction ; 
and  both  show  the  author  to  have  in  a  high  degree  united 
declamation  and  subtlety*  While  thus  exerting  himself 
for  the  dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  the  king,  this 
patriot  was  said  to  be  carrying  on  a  correspondence  for 
^raying  the  republican  party,  by  suffering  the  king  to 
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escape  ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  bribe  which  he  required,  Chap. 
half  a  million  sterlittg,  was  more  than  the  jroyal  coffers     J!^I^^ 
could  afibrd/  i^^^ 

Th£  municipality  or  common  council  of  Paris,  which 
had  been  lately  constituted  and  was  composed  of  the  very  . 
dregs  of  the  people,  assumed  a  large  share  of  the  direction 
of  puUic  affairs.  By  their  influence  the  chief  acts  of  tht 
deliberative  body  were  determined,  and  through  their  pro* 
tection  and  operation  the  executive  government  in  a  con* 
sideraUe  degree  was  administered.  A  party  of  these  appear^ 
ing  as  the  deputies  of  the  peo|de,  at  the  bar  of  the  assem-  • 
bly,  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  peo|de,  that  a  national 
convention  should  be  immediately  called*  The  assembly 
received  these  coimsellors  very  graciously,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  mandates,  resolved  to  invite  the  French  to 
form  a  national  convention. 

A  FLAW  of  a  convention  drawn  up  by  the  Biissotines,  Pkuittfa 
WAS  disseminated  and  recommended  through  the  nation.  ^'^' 
Meanwhile  the  jacobins  and  the   sansculotte  rabble  pro* 
ceeded  in  theirs  operations.     Hitherto  they  had  not  entire- 
ly crushed  the  ecclesiastics,  or  eradicated  Christianity,  but 
lliey  rapidly  proceeded  in  the  attempt.     All  who  continu-  Peneea* 
ed  to  refuse  perjury  were  by  an  act  of  the  assembly  order-  ^i^kUng 
ed  to  quit  the  kingdom.     The  council  general  next  order-  pneiu. 
ed,  that  all  the  vessels,  images,  and  other  moveables  in  the  chureh 
churches  of  Paris,  whether  gold  or  silver,  should  be  sent  P*»*«  »•  . 
to  the  mint ;  the  church  bells  were  turned  into  cannon,  mint,  and 
From  monuments  of  religion  they  proceeded  to  monu-  ^  tolSei 
ments  of  monarchy  :   the  brazen  statues  of  the  princes  »to  ean- 
were  converted  into  ordnance,  and  thus  it  was  said,  were 
drawn  over  from-  the  cause  of  tyranny  to  the  cause  of  lib* 
erty.     The  next  object  after  religion  and  monarchy  was 
property.     Confiscation  hitherto  grasping  lands  had  not 
extended  its  rapacity  in  an   equal  degree  to  moveables. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  they  instituted  what  they  called 
thmiciliart/  rnsits^  officers  employed  by  the  municipality,  l>omicffia.- 
and  accompanied  by  passive  ctiitens^  visited  private  houses, 
to   search  for  arms  ;  for  refractory   priests,    or   other 
aristocrats.     According  to  their  good  pleasure  they  ptun"- 

f  See  PU5^»r'9  jacoMni«m. 
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dered  the  hou&es,  arrested  or  even  hanged  the  ownerff* 
Brissot  in  his  professional  capacity  as  editor  of  a  newspa- 
per, very  strongly  recommended  and  ardently  promoted  ' 
these  domiciliary  visits  :  Petion  as  mayor  was  still  more 
effectually  active :  nor  was  Danton  as  minister  of  justice 
wanting  with  his  assistance.  He  proposed^  and  by  threats 
extorted  a  decree,  for  walking  eommissarw^  who  were  to 
cooperate  with  the  domiciliary  visitojrs*  Whoever  should 
refuse  to  give  up  his  arms,  or  to  serve  in  the  army  at  the 
requisition  of  the  said  commissaries,  was  to  be  declared  a 
traitor  and  punished  with  death,  without  any  further  inqui« 
ry.  The  visitors  and  commissaries  did  not  murder  all 
those  whose  houses  they  inspected ;  but  in  many  instances 
.contented  themselves  with  sending  the  owners  to  dungeons. 
The  prisons  were  become  extremely  full ;  the  rulers 
thought  it  expedient  to  rid  themselves  of  the  captives  by 
stirring  the  populace  to  another  insurrection  and  miissacre. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  alleged,  thatastbe  duke  of  Bruos* 
wic's  approach  would  compel  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  the  field,  it  would.be  danger-ous  to  leave  the 
prisons  so  full  of  aristocrats  and  suspected  persons*  By 
these  representations  the  murderous  rabble  was  easily  exci- 
ted to  assassination.  On  the  2d  of  September  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  the  cannon  of  alarm  were  fired ;  and  bands 
of  ruffians  were  sent  to  the  different  prisons.  They  com- 
menced their  carnage  with  priests  ;  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four clergymen  were  murdered  before  the  evening* 
The  assassins  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  proceeded  to 
the  gallant  defenders  of  fallen  monarchy,  and  niurdered 
the  Swiss  officers,  that  having  been  spared  at  the  last 
massacre  were  now  in.  prison*  From  these  murders  the 
sayages  betook  themselves  to  mpre  indiscriminate  barbari- 
ty, searched  the  common  prisons  and  even  hospitals,  butch- 
ered felons,  sick,  and  lunatics,'  as  well  as  those  who  were 
charged  with  disaffection  to  government*  Among  the 
cases  which  most  strongly  mark  the  enormpus  depravity 
of  those  brutalizLed  barbarians,  none  can  exceed  th^  mas- 
sacre of  the  princess  Lamb^Ue  :  this  lady  sprung  from  the 
house  of  Savoy,  was  distinguished  for  personal  charms^ 
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andn  character  at  once  amiable  and  estimable,  and  had  been     ciiap. 
superintendant  of  the  queen's  household.   Married  to  a  man  ^^^^[t* 
whom  she  loved,  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  husband,      ^^^^ 
thn>ugh  Ae  duke  6f  Orleans  ;**  and  was  now  principally  dis- 
tmguiahed  for  her  ardent  and  invincible  attachment  to  her 
royal  mistress^  and  her  detestation  of  her  husband's  mur- 
derer.   She  with  other  attendants  on  her  queen  had  been  sent 
to  prison  on  the  10th  of  August ;  the  murderers  about  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  entered  the  apart- 
ment in  which  this  unfortunate  lady  was  immured.    They    » 
offered  to  save  her  life,   if  she  would  fabricate  charges 
against  the  queen.    The  heroic  princess  returned  a  resolute 
negative :  they  demanded  that  she  should  take  the  oath  of 
liberty  and  equality,  also  an  oath  of  hatred  to  the  king,  to 
the  queen,  and  to  royalty ;  the  first  she  consented  to  take, 
but  refbised  the  last:  an  assassin  said,  swear  or  you  are  a 
dead  woman ;  she  looked  in  his  face  but  made  no  reply. 
In  an  instant  she  was  assassinated  with  pikes  and  bayonets ; 
her  clothes  were  torn  off,  and  the  naked  corpse  exposed  to 
the   most   abominable    insults.       With   religion,  justice, 
order,  and  humanity,  decency  and  modesty  fled.     The 
head  and  body  of  the  masacred  lady  were  exposed  before 
the  windows  of  the  royal  captives,  with  every  circumstance 
of  brutalism,  that  diabolical  malignity,  maddened  to  fren« 
zy  could  suggest.*    The  murders  continued  for  a  week  ; 
in  which  time  the  numbers  of  the  massacred   exceeded 
^ve  thousand.     Meanwhile  the  elections  of  the  national 
convention  were  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  this  ter- 
rible system.     A  circular  letter  from  the  municipality  of  ' 
Paris,  countersigned  by  Danton  was  sent  to  all  the  other 
municipalities,  required  the  approbation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  the  massacres,  and  even  recommended  them  to  imi-      >. 
tation;  and  imder  such  control   the   election  proceeded.      ^ 
The  clergy  were  banished  ;  the  higher  and  the  most  hon- 
ourable of  the  nobility  had  fled,  or  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
the  assassins ;  the  royal  family  in  prison  expected  their 
fate  J  all  who  favoured  royalty  or  distinction  of  rank  were 
held  in  abhcH'rence,  and  those  who  had  been  called  passive 
as  well  as  the  active  citizens  had  been  declared  to  be  eli- 

\k  See  Toliuae  iii.  p.  5S0.      .  i  See  Otridge's  Register,  1792. 
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I. 
HiSTORY  OF  THB 

giblc  to  all  honours  and  offices  of  the  state,  't'he  conven- 
tion was  chiefly  chosen  from  the  most  violent  and  despe- 
rate republicans  in  the  kingdom.  The  members  assem- 
bled on  the  20th  of  September ;  and  the  next  day  they 
sanctioned  the  law  for  abolishing  royalty-  Having  thu* 
proscribed  monarchy,  and  established  what  they  termed 
the  French  republic,  their  next  objfect  was,  to  prepare  for 
the  murder  of  their  dethroned  king. 

While  the  French  were  thus  occupied,  their  pro- 
ceedings and  projects  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
democratic  republicans  in  other  countries.  From  England 
many  individuals  flocked  to  Paris,  as  the  centre  of 'liberty 
and  happiness.  The  societies  eagerly  transmitted  their 
approbation  of  the  French  revolution! sts  ;  during  the  suc- 
cessive degradations  of  monarchy  they  had  in  their  own 
country  published  their  applause  of  its  invad^ers,  but  whea' 
the  acts  of  the  lOth  of  August  had  deposed  and  imprison- 
ed the  king,  murdered  his  defenders,  and  prostrated  his 
power ;  when  the  busy  week  of  September  extending  the 
massacre  of  aristocrats,  shed  the  blood  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy ;  when  the  national  cotivention  doing 
honour  to  its  own  composition,  had  abolished  the  kingly 
ofiice,  the  English  societies  eagerly  testified  their  joy  and 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  those  with  whose  princi- 
ples they  declared  their  own  to  coincide,  and  wrth  whose 
feelings  they  avowed  the  most  cordial  sympathy.  The 
chief  democratical  clubs  of  England,  were  then  th€  revo^ 
lution  club  ;  the  society  for  constitutional  information^  both 
in  London ;  and  the  London  corresponding  society  affilia- 
ted with  divers  places  through  the  kingdom.  The  addresd 
of  the  first  to  the  national  convention,  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  restricted  its  applause  to  the  10th  of  August; 
augured  happiness  from  the  establishment  of  a  republic  on 
the  downfal  of  monarchy  y  repeated  the  opinions  of  the 
late  Dr.  Price ;  to  refresh  the  memory  of  revolutionists 
concferntng  the  treatment  of  dethroned  kings,  alluded  to 
the  history  of  Charles  I. ;  and  expressed  their  hopes  that 
peace  and  constant  alliance  should  be  established  betweefi 
Britain  and  the  French  republic.  The  address  of  the 
society  for  constitutional  information  approved  of  the 
deposition  of  the  king ;  expressed  hopes  that  the  same 
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doctrines  would  be  received^  and  the  same  examples  ^ene*    CHAP. 
ralli/ followed  in  other  countries.     Having  declared  their 
$eDtiments  iti  the  most  pompous  phrasyeology,  they  accom-      ^Jg^ 
panied  their  eloquence  with  a  donation  of  shoes  ;^  but  the  accompa- 
most  explicit  of  the  addresses  was  the  production  of  the  ebmmpn- 
London  corresponding  society,  and  its  affiliated  friends ;  ^*|h  il'irift 
which  praising  the  successive  and  various  proceedings  of  of  shoes. 
the  French  republicans,  reprobated  the  policy  and  consti-  respo^iiis 
tution  of  Britain.*'    This  address  Subscribed  by  Thomas  ■o«>etyby 

,''  its  secrete- 

Hardy,  shoemaker;  and  Maurice  Margarot,  knife  grinder;  lyThonuw 
stated  divers  and  manifold  blessings  which  Britons  might  ghoemi- 
attala    by   following  the    counsels    of   the   said  Thomas  ker,inviteg 
Hardy,    shoemaker;    Maurice    Margarot,    knifegrinder;  republic  to 
and  other  politicians  equally  enlightened,  instead  of  being  ^t'h  b1^ 
guided  by  those  who  had  so  long  governed  Britain :  the  tain. 
sentiments  of  the  corresponding  society  devoted  openly  to 
the  cause  of  mankind,  existed,   they  were  convinced,   in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  freemen  of  England;  they  enjoyed  The  con- 
by  anticipation  and  with  a  common  hope,  that  epoch  (not  Keves^Ae 
far  distant),  when  the  interests  of  Europe  and   of  man-  ^wastsof 
kind,   should  invite  the  two   nations  to  stretch  out  the  formers, 
hand  of  fraternity.  The  convention  received  the  addresses  J^k^Se 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  strongly  expressed  their  voice  of 
expectations  of  a  similar  change  in   England,  and  their  nation, 
confident  hopes,  that  they  speedily  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  their  correspotlding  friends,  on  a 
national  convention  established  in  England :   the  conven- 
tion conferred  the  honour  of  citizenship  on  various  indi- 
viduals belonging  t*  other  countries,  and  some  of  the  de- 
partments chose  for  their  representatives  such  Englishman 
as  they  conceived  proper  delegates  for  expressing  their 
doctrines  and  sentiments.     Of  these  the  most  noted  was 
Thomas  Paine,  and  the  most  eminent  was  Dr.  Priestley  ; 
this  gentlemen  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  the  twofold    * 
honours  conferred  on  him,  by  being  thus  naturalized  by 
the  anarchists,  and  even  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  their 
oonvention,  that  he  wrote  letters  both  to  the  convention 

k  The  con  vej-ance  of  these  shoes  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Frost,  attorney^ 
who  having  attained  notoriety  by  professional  achievements,  had  become  a  very 
sitaioQs  reformer. 

I  See  the  respective  addressos.  Appendix  of  Otridgu's  Annual  Ucgiater 
I79e,  pages  70,  T'i,  73. 
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CHAP,    and  individual  members,   manifesting  and  declaring  the 

Yl  lY 

^  warmest  approbation  of  their  principles,   as  displayed  in 

1792.      ^^^^  suppression  of  monarchy  and   the   privileged  orders, 
and  the  whole  series  of  revolutionary  proceedings  :  though 
^  his    age   and   other   circumstances   prevented    him    from 

accepting  a  seat  himself,  he  with  the  greatest  thankfulness 
and  joy  accepted  it  for  his  son.  The  convention  flattered 
with  the  approbation  of  one  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
as  great  in  political  philosophy  as  he  really  was  in  physical, 
ordered  his  letter  to  be  transcribed  into  their  records,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  applause  bestowed  by  foreign  illumination-, 
on  their  powerful  efforts  for  the  dfestfuction  of  establish- 
ments ;  they  charged  their  president  to  inform  their  pane- 
This  belief  gyrist  that  they  would  with  pleasure  receive  any  rcflec-- 
theirpoiiti-  tions  which  he,  from  the  stores  of  his  wisdom,  might 
duot^  transmit  to  an  assembly  whose  sentiments  coincided  with 
his  own.  With  these  testimonies  of  approbation  from 
British  democrats,  the  convention  fancied,  as  indeed  did 
manv  of  the  democrats  themselves,  that  the  voice  of  the^ 
British  nation  was  in  their  favour,  and  that  Joseph 
Priestley,  dissenting  minister ;  Thomas  Hardy,  dissenting 
shoemaker ;  Thomas  Paine,  cashiered  exciseman  and 
deist;  Maurice  Margarot,  knifegrinder  and  deist;  m 
conveying  their  own  praises  of  the  destruction  of  rank, 
property,  and  monarchy,  including  the  massacres  of  Au-  ' 
'  gust  and  September,  echoed  the  feelings  of  all  free  Britons, 

and  that  they  might  soon  expect  through  the  British  peo- 
ple, the  cooperation  of  the  British  force.  Pleased  with 
attestations,  of  which  they  so  much  c-^'^errated  the  value, 
the  convention  proceeded  in  a  series  of  measures  no  less 
conformable  to  their  own  sentiments,  than  those  of  thetr 
panegyrists.  Their  operations  were  directed  principally 
to  two  objects,  plunder  and  regicide.  '   , 

The  first  head  comprehended  the- farther  extension  of 
confiscation,  and  also  the  c6nvertibiUty  of  the  objects  thu« 
seized  into  gold  and  silver ;  which  they  found  much  more 
current  tlian  the  assignats.  The  second  consisted  of  reso- 
lutions, decrees,  charges,  and  witnesses,  which  they  were 
preparing,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  votaries  they 
might  give  some  colour  of  legality  to  the  murder  of  their 
king.     In  order  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  they  saw* 
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other  countms  might  be  rendered  extremely  productive ;   CHAP, 
for  that  purpose   it  vras   deemed  expedient  to  combine  ^^-v^l^ 
fraud  with  robbery.     Agents  were  sent  to  London,  Am-      i^g^ 
sterdam,  Madrid,  and  other  opulent  cities,  with  orders  to  Scheme* 
negotiate  bills  on  Paris,  payable  in  assignats.     Those  bills  vention  for 
being  discounted  in  foreign  countries,  the  value  in  specie  fhi^*JJtIf' 
was  renutted  to  Frauce :  when  they  became  due,  they  P^riy  of 
were    paid  according  to   the    course   of  exchange ;  but  countnet. 
before  this  could  be  converted  into  cash,  assassins  were 
hired  to  patrole  the  streets^  and  threaten  all  those  who« 
sold  gold  and  silver  ;°*  thus  the  payers  were  either  obliged 
to  take  their  paper  money  or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than 
tjiat  which  had  been  remitted  from  the  discount ;  and  by 
every  operation  of  this  kind  the  quantity  of  specie  of 
Frsmce  was  increased.    In  managing  this  traffic,  the  jaco* 
bins,    proceeding  with   their   usual   energy   and    rapid- 
ity,  rendered    it   extremely    extensive    and    productive, 
before    merchants  and  their  bill  brokers  discovered  its 
hnrtful  result,  and  before  political  causes  put  an  end  to  the 
neutrality  through  which  it  was  eiTected.  The  convention, 
with  much  ease,  amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and 
^ver,  both  into  the  public  treasury,  and  into  the  private 
coffers  -of  the  leaders.    The  other  chief  object,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  they  pursued  with  the  most  iniquitous  vigour 
and  perseverance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  army  advanced  on  the  left  Prom«of 
towards  Thionville,  and  the  Austrian  army  on  the  right  ^  *J,^^*  ^ 
through  Luxemburgh,  in  order  to  join  it  on  the  confines  of  wie.^ 
France.     The   Au&trian   general   reduced   Longvy :  the 
armies,  after  their  junctioa,  captured  Verdun,  and  be- 
sieged Thionville.     The   French   executive   government 
displayed  gr^at  vigour  and  judgment  in  its  exertions  and 
depositions  for  resisting  atid  repelling  the  invasion.    The 
frontier  fortresses,  which,  not  without  probable  reason, 
they  deemed  purposely  neglected  by  the  royal  officers,  they 
strengthened  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, but  trusted  their  principal  defence  to   more  inland 
posts.     Dumourier  being  appointed  general,  undertook  to 

m  The  gold  and  silver  were  sokl  by  portert  in  the  streets,  some  of  iRrhom 
stAd  for  their  oun  account,  but  raost  of  them  for  moneyed  men,  who  did  not 
•ppear.  See  Ptayfaii^'s  History  of  Ju^obtnism. 
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CHAP,    defend  the  panes  between  Lorraine  and  Champidgn,  with 

^^^s^^^^  a  farce  much  inferior  to  the  German  host.  Roland,  minis*. 

1792.     ^^i*  f^^  ^he  home  department,  issued  a  proclamation  for 

carrying  off  provision  and  forage,  cutting  down  trees,  a^ 

forming   abbatis   to  impede   the  march    ol  the   eneii^* 

Fr  ^ce^"   Leaving  the  sieges  to  (ktachments,  the  combined  troops 

and  adTan.  advanced  towards  Champaign,  and  found  that  the  petqitey 

ChamT^^'^^  from  cooperating,  were  unanimous    and   aealoiis  in 

paig6.        annoying  the  invaders.     Sickness  and  wa^t  of  provisions 

began  to  pervade  the  combined  armies :  still,  however, 

DamM-      f\^^y  persevered  in  advancing.     They  found  Dumourier 

^reocb       posted  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  strong  defile  in  Champaign* 

occui^esa  They  attacked  his  front  division,  but  were « repulsed.     iV 

strong  po.   negotiation  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  September,  between 

Dumourier  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  news  arriving  of 

the  abolition  of  monarchy,  it  was  broken  off.     Dumourier 

Thedake   now  received  daily  reinforcements.     The  duke  of  Bruns* 

^KTe^^    wic  and  the   king  of  Prussia  perceiving  the  strengrth  of 

^reau.        the  enemy  before  them,  and  knowing  every  thing  behind 

them  was  hostile,  fearing  to  be  hemmed  in,  proposed  to 

retreat.    The  Austrian  general  deprecated  this  movement, 

but  as  his- command  was  only  subordinate,  he  was  obliged 

to  comply.  On  the  dOth  of  September  these  denouncers  of 

conquest  were  compelled  to  measure  back  their  steps ;  and^ 

on  their  rout,  being  annoyed -by^- the  French  army,  lost 

numbers  of  their  men,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage. 

Abandoning  their  conquests,  by  the  16th  of  October  ihpy 

completely  evacuated  France.  Thus  ended  the  confederate 

invasion,  which  excited  great  hopes,  poured  out  splendid 

promises  and  imperious  threats,  but  performed  nothing.  It 

was  soon  found  to  have  materially  injur^^d  the  cause  of  th^ 

Vlafion  of   allies :  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  after  such  boasts,  operating 

^eFF^nch.  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  French  character,  elevated  their 

spirits,  and  turned  the  military  energy  which  defence  had 

excited  to  oflfence  and  invasion.     It  was  speedily  resolved 

to  enter  Belgium*     Dumourier  ms|de  rapid  and  effective 

preparations  in  provisions,  artillery,  and  troops  elated  with 

recent  success*    In  the  beginning  of  November  be  entered 

the   Austrian    Netherlands;    on  the  fifth  of  the   month 

fittacked  the  Austrian  army  in  its  camp  at  Jemappe,  gained 

9  comple,te  and  decisive  victory.  }Is  successively  reduced 
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» 
the  T»ioas  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  before  the    chap. 

middk.of  the  month  was  master  of  Brussels;  and  in  less  ^^p,^,^\. 

than  another  month  had  totally   subdued   the   Austrian      ^j^^. 

Netherlands^  except  Luxemburgh*.  General  Custine  having  i)uinou- 

invmded  Germany,  captured  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spires,  theNe- 

and  Mentz ;  subjugated  all  the  country  between  the  Rhine  J^f^Jj" ]^% 

and  the  Moselle,  except  Coblentz;  crossing, the  Rhine,  eDemyat 

he  also  reduced  Franckfort.  and  ^du* 

Thsse  sapid  acquisitions  operating  upon  the  volatile  ®^^  ^^^ 

minds  of  the  French,  inspired^then^  immediately  with  the  The 

desire  of  unbounded  conquest*     They  became  as^eager  to  propose  to 

sacrifice  the  rights  and  properties  of  othtfr  nations  to  their  conquer 

and  revolu^ 

ambition  and  rapacity,  as  they  were  to  seize  the  rights  and  tionize  aii 
properties  of  their  fellow-snbjects.  They  resolved  to  pre-  fng^JStotel'' 
serve  or  apnul  treaties,  without  regard  to  national  faith  or 
to  justice,  as  best  suited  the  boundless  advancement  of 
their  power*  Such  being  their  end,  their  means  were  at 
once  simple  and  comprehensive :  with  their  own  immense 
force,  to  employ  in  their  service  the  disaffection,  caprice,  * 
and  folly  of  individuals  and  bodies  in  other  countries. 
The  suscepdbility  so  often  remarked  in  the  French  cha- 
racter, appeared  in  credulity,  or  the  ready  admission  of 
assertions  and  allegations,  as  well  as  in  sympathetic  acces- 
sibility to  sentiments  anddoj^rines*  A  desire  of  indt*finite 
change  had  gone  abroad  through  the  world;  and  prevalent 
as  this  passion  really  was,  the  French  both  conceived  and 
believed  it  to  be  universal.  In  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  it  was  actually  frequent,  they  supposed  it 
p^amount  and  irresistible,  from  hatred  to  arbitrary  power 
and  oppression ;  in  England  they  apprehended  it  to  be 
equally  dominant,  as  an  emanation  from  the  national 
spirit  of  liberty.  The  praises  bestowed  by  eminent  states- 
men on  their  efforts  to  overthrow  despotism,  they  construed 
into  an  unqualified  approbation  of  their  levelling  system. 
Hearing  of  the  rapid  dissemination, of  the  work  of  Paine, 
they  imputed  the  reception  of  these  new  theories  to  a 
desire  of  applying  them  to  practice.  The  addresses  which 
they  received  from  obscure  clubs,  they,  on  the  authority 
of  the  addressers  believed  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  British 
people.  The  three  last  panegyrics  of  the  reforming  socie- 
ties, more  specifically  expressing  a  desire  of  copying  the 
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CHAP,    example  of  France,  streagthened  their  assurance  of  Briti^ 
'    sympathy.     The  last  and  stroagest  of  these  baoished  all 


1793.      doubts  that  Britain  desired  to  fraternise  with  France,  in 
establishing  democracy^  and  kvelling  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions*   So  little  proportion  is  there  often  found  in  political 
history  between  the  importance  of  inslrunotents  and  effects, 
that  a  great  scheme  of  French  policy,  directly  hostile  to 
all  established  governments,  and  one  of  the  chief  xauses 
which  involved  Britain  in  a  continental  war,  is  tobetraced 
to  the  ignorant  vanity  of  the  meanest  mechanics^  seeking^ 
importance  out  of  their  respective  spheres.  Believing  th«^t 
Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker,  and  other  worthies  of  equal 
political   conseciUence,  represeiited  the   people  of  Grei^ 
Britain,  and  that  the  people  of  other  nations  concurred  to. 
encourage  and.  stimulate  subversion  of  establishment,  on 
Kotedde-   the  19tb  of  November  1792,  in  direct  and  open  contra- 
Tember  ^  diction  to  their  former  professions,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
19th,  en-     internal  cK>vemment  of  other  states,  the  conven^n  passed, 
foreign  nv-  by  acchmatiSn^  a  decree,*^  ^^  That  the  national  convention 
TXtion-**  "  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they 
ize.  ^<  ^vill  ,grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those  people 

"  who  wish  to  procure  liberty ;  and  that  they  charge  the 
"  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give 
^^  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now 
»  ^'  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.'*  This  decree  confirm- 

ed a  suspicion  which  had  been  entertained  from  their  pre* 
ceding  conduct,  that  the  fomentation  of  sedition  and 
insurre<;tion  in  foreign  counJtries,  was  a  systematic  prinei»- 
ple°  of  the  French  republic,  immediately  produced  jealousy 
and  caution  in  neighbouring  nations,  and  determined  mo^ 
of  them  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  French  revo- 
rhe  lutionists.     The  course  of  French  conquests  having  led 

open  the     Dumourier  to,  the  Scheldt,  soon  manifested  their  principles 
Scheldt,     of  justice.     Their  first  act,   after  the  reduction   of  the 

eontrary  to    .•*.__,,       ,  ,  .        ,  ^     , 

treaties       Austrian  Netherlands,  was  to  open  the  navig^ion  of  the 
Briteia.      Scheldt,    in   contravention  to  the   most  sacred  treaties. 


n  See  proceedings  of  the  national  convention,  Norember  I9th,  1792. 

o  Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  noted  saying  of  Brissot, 
that  they  must  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  1  am  assured  by  a  gen* 
Ucman  who  was  then  nt  Paris,  and  very  intimate  with  the  Girondists,  that  this 
WS8  the  general  language  aud  toteat. 
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gcfanmteed  by  Britain,  FraBce  herself,  and  the  neighbour*-    Cff AP. 
iflg  powers.  As  Holland  was  so  intimately  connected  with     -^^*^- 
Britain,  their  conduct  was   a  peculiar  attack  upon   this      ^^^^ 
eottotry,  and   showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  include 
Britain  in  a  general  system  of  aggressive  hostility*    With  Rf&ets  in 
the  designs  of  France,  so  inimical  to  the  English  govern-  f^^^ 
ment,  a  spirit   of  disaffection   and  innovation  at  home  Freneb 
powerfully  cooperated/  and  pro.* 

During  the  recess  of  1792,  the  public  ferment  greatly  JJ'^^f  "^^ 
increased  in  this  country.    The  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  tticutional 
emissaries  became  more  strenutius  in  London,  and'  in  the  (h^Hifg^^ 
other  great  cities' of  England.     Government  had  been  so  [2^^ 
completely  overtarned  in  France,  and   the  possession  of 
p«wer  and  property  had  heen  so  entirely  attained  by  the  ■ 
revolutionary  banditti,  that  their  courage  and   audacity 
were  bevond  all  bounds.   '  The  retreat  of  the  duke   of 
Bnmswic ;  a  retreat  not  displeasing  to  some  even  of  the 
moderate  friends  of  freedom,  to  those,  at  least,  who  con- 
sidered the  good  of  real  liberty  more  than  the  phantom 
that  had  assumed  its  name  in  France,  greatly  emboldened 
the  democratical  republicans  of  England,  who  admired 
Aat  phantom*     About  the  capital  the  approaching  down*  EngUAn^ 
fal  of  the   British  constitution  became  a  subject  of  com-  ^iS^JSr 
aiontalk:   king,  iords,  and  commons,  church  and  state,  We  for » 
were  described  as  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     The  garni*        **" 
bus  vanity  of  some  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  members  of 
the  democratic  societies  boasted  of  the    situations   they 
were  to  attain  under  the  new  order  which  was  to  be  speedily 
established.      From  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances  it  waa  Aitrraof 
evident,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  overthrow  the  con-  ^^^  ^ 
stitution,  and  that  there  was  great  confidence  of  its  sue*  thcconsti* 
€688.     That  such   proceedings  required  to  be   checked, 
coatroled,  and  punished^  could  not  be  dented  by  any  who 
possessed  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  in  his  social. 
^te:  government  employed  such  measures  as  appeared 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  correct  this  growing  and  threat* 
^ing  mischief.     But  though  the  arm  of  law  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  restrain  the  open  invader  of  the  constitution,  it 
was  not  altogether  able  to  ferret  all  the  secret  arts  of  its 
fiietoies.      It  became  necessary,  thereforet,  to  aid  the  ef- 
forts of  law  by  employing  their  own  weapons  against  the 


3g.  ^  HISTOteT  OP  THiB 

CJiAT.   adversaries  of   our  establishments.     As  the  ap'proaclies 
'>.^^^-    were  carried  on   by  societies,  clubs,  and  familiar  books^ 
1792.      suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  it  became  a  public  duty 
to  establish  associations,  and  prepare  literary  works,  which 
^i**     ,      might  oppose  these'  hostile  attacks.     An  association  was 
association  accordingly  instituted  in  November^  by  a  gentleman  of 
^f^bu-      ^^^  ^^^  named  Mr.  Reeves,  for  the  stvo'wed  purpose  of 
cans  and     protecting  liberty  and  property  against  republicans  ahd 
ve  en,    levellers.     The  framer^s  address,  stating  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  force  the  multiplied  and  pernicious  efforts  of 
enemies  to  ouf  laws  and  constitution,  and  calling  on  aH 
loyal  and  patriotic  men  to  unite  in  the  defenct  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  dear  to  Britons,  made  a  very  deep 
is  very  ge-  and  rapid  impression,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.     As- 
jvlned,and  sociations  for  preserving  the   constitution  multiplied-,  in 
mmortant   ^^'^''7  P^**^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom,  and  were  joined  by  far  the 
turn  to       greater  number  of  respectable  Britons.  These  associations* 
Skin!**  ^^*'  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  counteracting  the  seditious 
societies;  they  recalled  the  well  meaning  but  misguided 
votaries  of  innovation  to  the  recollection  af  the  blessings 
that  were  ascertained  by  experience,  diffused  a  spirit  of 
constitutional  loyalty  through  the  country,  and  brought 
back  the  stream  of  popular  opinion  into  the  old  and  useful 
channel.     Mr.  Reeves's  exhortations  to  patriotic  and  loyal 
union  were  accompanied  with  books  explaining  the  hurt- 
ful effects  of  the  Gallic  changes;  and  though  some  of 
these,  in  reprobating  levelling  dethocracy,  may  have  urged 
to  the  contrary  extreme,  yet  the  main  operation  was  highly 
salutary  :^  the  whole  measure  prevented  or  recovered  great 
numbers  of  Britons  from  jacobinism,  which  was  then  the 
impending  danger ;  and  its  certain  consequence,  if  allowed 
to  flourish,    the  subversion  of  the    British  constitution. 
Before  public  opinion  had  received  so  salutary  a  bias,  the 
seditious  practices  had,  in  various  parts,  produced  such 
disorders  as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  executive 
government  necessary.     The  king  availed  himself  of  his 
legal  power  to  embody  the  militia,  and  to  convene  the 

p  For  instance,  a  letter  from  Thomas  .Bull  to  his  brother  John,  though  it 
employed  some  of  the  exploded  sentiraentSk^md  phraseology  of  tory  bigotry,  Tct 
taught  til e  common  people  the  mischiefs  of  innovating  speculations;  and«tKat 
their  resi>ectabllity  and  happiness  de])ended  not  upon  political  theories,  but  oii 
their  practical  performance  of  ibeir  professions^,  moral,  and  ixiligiotis  duties. 
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pa^liameiit  before  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,   CIIA^. 
and  to  call  on.  the  representative  wisdom  of  the  people  for  v^^^* 
counsel  and  aid  at  so  momentous  a  crisis.     At  this  event-      1^9% 
ful  period. some  of  the  most  distmguished  supporters  of '^'*»fj^\ni5 
opposition,  deeming  the  present  a  season   of  alarm   and  the  m'du 
danger  when  all  party  spirit  should  subside,  when  all  party  Jj*8uch^ 
contentions  should  cease,  and  when  all  men  of  ^all  parties  crisis,  sum- 
should  unite  to  support  the  constitutional  government  of  iiamenf^' 
the  country,  considered  our  external  as  well  as  internal  ^®****^!?? 
enemies  to  b«  of  a  species  which  never  yet  had  been  en-  time. 
countered;  and  that  no  weapon  could  so  eifeuually  oppose 
their  diajbolical  designs  as  an  unanimous  and  determined 
spirit  of  resistance  :  they  therefore  supported  the  present  v 

measures  of  administration. 
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Meeting'  of  parliamenU-^The  king  states  his  reasans  for 
this  extraordinary  convOcation.^^The  chief  subjects  of 
consideration  the  progress  of  Jacobinical  principles .^-^-^ 
The  greater  number  of  peers  and  commoners  conceive 
there  is  a  design  to  revokitionize  Britain^-^A  smcdl  but 
able  band  'think  this  alarm  unfounded.^^Conduct  ef 
France  comes  before  par liament.-^Peace^  the  inter&st  and 
ruish  of  Britain^  if  it  could  be  preserved  with  security*-'^ 
Commercial  policy  of  the  minister^  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  the  country .--^The   British  government 

'  observed  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  hostilities  between 
France  and  Germany  •-^Communication  between  lord 
Grenville  and  the  French  ambassador  in  summer  1792* 
—On  the  deposition  of  the  king  of  the  French^  our  sover* 
eign  orders  his  ambassador  to  leave  Patis*^^This  order  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  king^s  determination  oj 
neutrality*^ — Careful  avoidance  of  interference  in  the  in* 
ternal  affairs  of  France^ — Application  of  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Naples  to  his  Britannic  majesty  to  refuse  shelter 
to  murderers.-^Strict  adherence  to  neutrality  by  Britain. 
' — ^aggressions  on  the  part  of  France^ — ChauveHn  opens 
an  explanatory  negotiation, — Marat,  the  French  secretary 
comes  to  London  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt. — Marat  justi- 
fies^ on  revolutionary  principles^  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt^  thofigh  contrary  to  the  established  law  of  nor 
tions. — Mr,  ChauveHn  supports  the  same  doctrine  in  his 
correspondence  with  lord  Grenvillc'-^pr  of  esses  the  decrie 
of  November  19th  not  intended  against  Britain* — Reply 
of  the  British  minister.*-^ He  declares  Britain  will  hot 
suffer  France  to  annul  at  pleasure  the  established  law  of 
nations, ^—-Britain  requires  France  to  forego  her  projects 
of  invading  and  revolutionizing  ofher  countries. — Alien 
bill — is  passed  into  a  law. — Augmentation  of  the  arnty 
and  navy. — Proceedings  at  Paris. — Gironde  party-^ 
their  literary  ability^  boundless  ambition^  and  wild  pro- 


/ 
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jecta^^^The  Mountain  blood  tkinttf  and  ferocious*''^ 
Robespierrcy  Danton^  and  MaraU-^The  Girondists  de- 
sire to  spare  the  king*s  life. — The  Mountain  and  the  mob 
desire  regtcide*'-^Pusillqnimity  of  Brissot  and  the  other 
Gtrondists.-'^A  decree  is  passed  for  bringing  the  king  to 
triaL^^Attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of  Lewis^-^rial"^ 
not  the  smallest  proof  of  guilt.'-^omplicated  iniquity  of 
the  process  in  principle^  substance^  and  mode^'^-^elfpos^ 
session  and  magnanimity  of  the  persecuted  monarch.^^ 
Sentence.-^Last  interview,  of  Lewis  with  his  family*-^ 

,  Exexnition^'-^m,  awful  monument  of  the  doctrines  and 
sentiments  that  governed  France^^-^hauvelin  demands 
from  the  British^  minister  the  recognition  of,  the  French 
republiC'-^nd  the  admission  of  its  ambassador.^'^The 
British  government  refuses  a  recognition  which  would 
be  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France^*-^ 
Chauvelin  remonstrates  against  the  alien  bill  and  the 
preparations  of  Britqin^-^on  the  massacre  of  Lewis 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  .--^France  declares  war 
against  Britain  and  Holland.-^-^Jieview  of  the  conduct  of 
both  parties.^^pinions  ofmessrs.  Burke ^  Fqx^  and  Pitt 

,  respectively y  on  the  French  revolution-^^he  justice  and 
policy  of  a  war.^^Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  support  the 
war  on  different  grounds.-^Mr.  Pitt  proposes  the  secu" 
rity^  of  Britain — Mr*  Burke  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  France. — Violent  party  censures* — Impartial  history 
finds  in  the  conduct  of  neither  just  grounds  for  their 
reciprocal  reproacfi.^-^Publiq  opinion  favourable  to  wur 
with  France* — In  declaring  war  against  France  our 
king  spoke  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of  his  people* 

QN  the  13th  of  December  parliament  was  assem-   CHAP. 
bled ;  and  the  kmg  stated  his  various  reasons  for  his  pre-  .^^^„*^ 
sent  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  neutrality  which      ^^ 
he  had  uniformly  observed  in  the  war  now  raffine  on  the  Meeting  rf 
continent,  he  could  not,  without   concern,   obsenre   the  ^\ 
Strong  indications  of  an  intention  in  the  French  to  es^cite  Jate^^^ 
disturbance^  in  other  countries ;  to  pursue  views  of  con-  reMons  for 
quest  and  aggrandizement  inconsistent  with  the  balance  ordinaiy ' 
of  Europe;  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  powers  ;»and  ^ontow- 
to  adopt  towards  his  allies  the  statss  gener^d  measures 
Vol..   IV.  F 


Mv  yiiMii^  vkkfe  Mnr  iliiyttti«  •ogedbcr,  the  x^tmrnm  of 

•■•*'•''  HtSunttito^  Mtppot^tA  9€€  ottf  bf  iImmc  awidhcis  who  Cur 
iWHijr  fieani  apTtored  of  their  i  umii  i,  hat  fajr  aiHft  of 
thr  ftmtifsAnM^clAedUwta^'uaat^UT.Bna^ 

wM:  WCtCtSHI  dKHB|HO0  Oi   thoC  |MVty,  Sid.  ■HB^  OthcT  gjLA- 

tiri»«i  of  the  booie  of  coshmmh,  adso,  saajr  neadbcn  of 

tWy<:  Ae  Vonh  {nm  of  the  cmliiioo,  capccialh'  lord  JLo«^bo- 

«^  l»M^     ^<M]|l>f  i*^«^  chaoKellor^  dechrcd  their  cooTictioo  that  a 

^'^^  ^^ipi^  €ja§Ud  to  reiroiationigr  this  miuiUy  ;  and  diat 

^j^*^^     notwithftaodiiig  the  precaotiooa  frhich  wcie  ahcai^  eaa- 

4«4^m««    ployedf  wVi  coiMlaot  rig^lanee,  pmdcnce,  fimmcsa,  and 

^mSSii  ^"^'^^^^  ^^  oeeeaMsy  to  prrroa  lis  success.     It  bad  not 

hitherto^  diey    admitted^    produced  soch  overt  acts  as 

to  aCord  grotnids  for  judicial  process  ;  Imt  had  dkcovered^ 

and  even  tnaoifestedt  such  objects  and  teodoides  as  de- 

inaiided  the  cotmteractioo  of  deliberative  wisdom.     There 

were  tuleiitioDS  and  schemes  openly  avowed,  with  many 

moft  reasonably  suspected,  for  effecting  the  downfal  of 

die  existing  establishments ;  although  no  specific  treason* 

able  plot  had  been  actually  brought  to  light,  the  evidence 

for  the  enistence  of  such  projects  consbted  of  conversa- 

iion«t  writings^  specific  proceedings^  and  general  conduct. 

To  repress  such  views  and  attempts,  preventive  and  pro- 

sprcttve  measures  were  proposed,  and  not  retrospective  or 

penaL 

A  imill  A  SM AIL  but  very  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 

t '^f  fhinV  rt<licttled  and  reprobated  this  apprehension  ;  they  said  it 

thfN  MlHrm  ^ss  A  mere  chimera,  like  the  popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates  ; 

^^''^   ^ '  thftt  U  tpntng  from  the  eloquent  misrepresetitfttions  of 
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Mr«  Burke's  inv^etHres  Hfuosl  the  nreMhijmirdhitioii,  «ndi    ev^. 
was  aupported  by  minttters  to  promote  an  alarm  ;  divide  ^^^JL^ 
the  whiga  ^  opfxise  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of     i^^, 
parliament,  and  facilitate  hostility  with  France.     These 
were    the    respective    positions    of   the    bodies    which 
DOW  differed  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  internal  dan- 
ger*    Mr«  Fox  and  his  adherents  called  for  specific  in- 
stances of  conspiracy ;  and  fidkged,  that  since  none  were 
produced,  the  pretended  schemes  and  projects  did  sot ' 
exist ;  that  every  general  imputation  must  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  particular  facts,  or  must  be  false  ;  that  the  deduc- 
lion  of  probable  practice  from   speculative  theories  was 
inconsistent  wiA  sound  reason  and  experience,  and  totally 
unworthy  of  a  legislature.     Must  paiiiament  interfere 
whenever  -a  4iotbrained  enthusiast  writes  or  speaks  nott- 
s«»e  ?  for  the  ostei»ible  purpoMs  of  ministry,  their  ar- 
Ifnments  were  futile  ;  but  for  their  real  purposes  their  as- 
sertions and   aci^oofr  were  well  adapted.     At  the  com* 
menoement  of  tbe  session,   Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  his  seat 
-being    vacated  by.  his  acceptanpy  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  chief  impugners  of  these  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  was   Mr.  Burke,  who  showing  the  connexion 
between  opinion  and  conduct,  insisted  that  the  strongest 
preventive   pcdicy  was    necessary    to    the    sidvation  of 
Britam. 

Meanwbxle    die   conduct  of  France   towards   this  CondaetoT 

Jr  rftncc 

couAtry^,   with  the   part  which  Britain  should  act  in  tbe  comes  be- 
{ttesent  emergency,  was  a  subject  of  anxious  concern  to  m^J**^' 
the  parliament  and  nation.     To  a»  commercial  country  de-  Peace  th* 
riving  its  prosperity  from  its  industry  and  arts,  cherished  andtriahof 
by  peace,  war  was  an  evil  to  be  incurred  from  no  modve  ®^JJ^'  ^ 
but  necessity.     The  extension  of  commerce,  manufactures,  preserved 
and  every  other  source  of  private  wealth  and  public  revenue,  ^]y  '^®^* 
Plough   very  far  from  exclusively  occupying  the  official 
talents  of  Ms.  Pitt,  had  hitherto  been  the  most  coastandy 
prominent  objects  of  his  administration.     He  had  pro-  ComnMsr- 
moted  trade  by  the  wisest  and  most  efficacious  means,  re-  of  the  mL- 
moval  of  restraint,  and  reciprocation  of  profit.     His  excr-  ^p*"^^** 
tions  had  been  eminently  successful  where  legislative  or  dented 
ministerial  eflbrt  was  necessary,  and  when  no  political  in-  onJST 
terference  was  wanted,  the  BauooaKcapitaV^pterprise,  and  ««in^- 
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CHAP,    skill,  noorishalrlby  freedom,  and.  secured  hy  peac^,  4iad 
^        done  the'reit.    -The  prosperity  of  the  country  was  be- 
1792      yond  the  precedent  of  any  former  time,  and  was  evidently 
The  Bri-    more  abundant  from  the  advtotages  of  neutrality  in  the 
ernmeat     midst  of  surrouudiug  wari     The  British  government  was 
**^tneu-*  ^^^^y  aware  of  the    blessings   of  peace,  and  the   British 
raiity  du-  jsovereign  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  strictest  neutral!^ 
feortiSies    '^Ji  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  rigid  forbearance  from  any  injerfcrence  in 
Vetween     the  internal  affairs  of  France.     As  spon  as  the  king  of 
(lermftDy.    France  had  announced  to  Britain  the  commencement  of  a 
war  between  the  German  powers  ahd  his  dominions,  the 
court  of  London  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  his  ma<- 
jesty's  subjects  to  receive  no  commission  ^rom  any  enenciy 
of  the  French  king  ;  and  in  no  way  to  act  hostilely  to  hini 
or   his  people,  under  the  severest  penalties.^     His  majes- 
ty's subjects  observed  these  injunctions,  and  no  complaint 
of  aggression  was  alleged  either  by  the   French  king  or 
Gonmnm-  nation.     Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  applied  to 
t^een^ord  the  British  secretary  on  the  24th  of  May,  stating,  that  the. 
^7  the*^    proclamation  published  a  few  days  before  against  seditious 
Frenck       writings,  Contained  expressions  which  might,  contrary  to 
Sc^^'iif  sum-  ^^  intentions  of  the    British  ministry,  encourage  an  idea 
Di>er^  1792.  that  France    was    considered  as  inimical  >  to  the  internal 
tranquillity   of  England,  and  requested   his   application 
might  be  communicated  to  parliament.    Lord  Grenville's 
reply  represented  that  Mr.  Chauvelin  had  deviated  (he  was 
convinced  unintentionally)  from  the  rules  of  this  kingdom  in 
applying  to  the  British  minister  to  communicate  to  parlia- 
ment any  subject  of  diplpmatic  discussion ;  but  assured  the 
French  minister  of  the  cordiality  of  the  British  sovereigUf 
Chauvelin  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  assurances  of  amity  which  the  British 
minister's  answers  had  conveyed.     On  the  18th  of  June, 
Mr.  Chauvelin  delivered  a  note,  stating  that  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  German  potentates,  the  balance  of  Europe, 
the   independence  of  the   different  powers,    the   general 
peace,  every  consideration  which  at  all  times  has  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  English  government,  was  at  once  ex- 
posed and  threatened }  and  inviting  his  Britannic  majesty, 

^  See  Debreti  b  Stat9  PaperSf  ^th  M^y>  1793. 
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for  the  gefieral  security,  to  interfere  with  his  mediation.   CHAP. 
His  majesty  adhering  rigidly  to  the "  neutrality,  replied,     ,  ^* 
that  consistently    with    his   impartial    determination,    he        ._ 
coald  not  propose  an  intervention  When  not  solicited  by 
both  parties/     On  the  llth  of  July   1792,  a  smkll  fleet 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
lord  Hood,  to  perform  naval  evolutions  in  the  channel. 
The  whole  squadron  consisted  only  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops :  it  had  but  a  fortnight's 
provision  on  board,  and  had  manifestly  no  other  destina* 
tion  than  a  sea  review.     The   matter,  however,  was  so 
magnified  in  l^rance,  and  was  represented  in  such  a  false 
light;  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  an  immediate  armament  of 
thirty  ships' of  the  line  was  proposed  in   the  national  as- 
sembly, and  the  marine  committee   was  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  subject,  and  present'  it  within  a  few 
days.'     But  Mr.  Chauvelin  having  inquired  into  the  ob- 
ject and  circuyistances  of  this  squadron,  was  satisfied  that 
its  purpose  was  not  hostile ;  knd  the  French  government 
and  nation  were  convinced  that  Britain  had  no  design  of 
taking  any  part  with  their  enemies.*     His  Britannic  ma-  On  the  d^; 
jesty  being  informed  of  the  suspension  of  the  king's  execu-  ^kiog 
tive  power  by  the  decree  of  the  10th  of  August,  directed  Jf^*j^ 
his  secretary  of  state,"    Mr.    Dundas,  to  write  to   lord  oursove- 
Gower  the  British  anibassador  at  Paris,  that  the  exercise  S^ShiT' 
of  the  executive  power  having  been  withdrawn  from  his  ««*»•«- 
christian  majesty,  the  credentials  of  the  ambassador  weft  leave 
no  longer  valid,  and  that  he  should  return  to  England.  ***"•' 
This  order  his  majesty  deemed  k  necessary  consequence  This  order 
from  his  determination  of  neutrality  ;*  because  the  conti-  •  °®®®!^" 
nuance  of  his  representative  at  Paris,  treating  as  the  sove-  queneeof 
reign  power  that  party  which  had  overturned  the  constitu-  ^nation ' 
tion  recently  established,  would  have  been  an  interference  ofneutrtU- 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  by  an  acknowledgment 


r  See  the  series  of  correspeixlence  between  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Chao- 
velia,  in  liebrett's  State- Papefs,  from  May  24,  to  July  ^th,  1792. 

s  See  the  Moniteur,  28th  July,  1792. 

t  See  Moniteurs  of  July  1792,  and  Marsh's  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Franee,  chapter  viii.         , « 

a  Lord  Grenville  happening  to  be  out  of  town  when  this  intelligence  ar- 
rired,  that  part  of  his  official  business  was  performed  by  his  colleague. 

X  The  reader  will  see  the  arguments  on  this  subfect  minutely  and  accurately 
detailed  in  Marsh's  Histoiy  of  the  PoUtios  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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CHAP*    of  tbe  repaUictn  party,  ia  preference  to  the  loyalists  acid 
constitutionalists*     Our  king,  conformably    to  the  same 


1712.     cautious  and  discriminating  policy,  which  would  not  pledge 
Carefut      to  the  one  side  his  virtual  support,  repeated  his  declara* 

avoidance    ^.        "     •        ,  •  ,  if 

of  intetfe-  tiotts,  that  lie  would  not  support  the  other,  or  m  any  wajr 
tiS^l^ter-   *»*^rf'S'^  itt  the  internal  arrangements  of  France.^     Loird 
fiai  affairs    Gower  having  communicated  his  royal  master's  orders, 
and  the  reasons  wherein  they  were  founded,  to  Mr.  Le 
Brun,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he  expressed -the  regret 
of  the   executive  council  that  the  ambassador  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  its  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's  continued 
assurance  of  neutrality,  and  determination  not  to  interfere' 
Appliea-     i»  the  internal  affairs  of  France.*     In  the  month  of  Sfep- 
tionof  the  Member,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples  stated  to  his  Bri- 
sndkingof  tannic  majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  the  atrocities  of 
his  Britan-  Pw^  would  extcfid  to  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  and 
nie  majes-  expressed  their  hopes,  that  should  such  a  nefarious  crime 
fuseshei'    be  Committed,  hiis  majesty  would  grant  no  asylum  to  the 
JSren"'*^  perpetrators.*     With  a  request  so  conformable  to  justice, 
\  humanity,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  an  abhorrence 

of  enormous  wickedness,  the  king  complied,  and  induced 
his  allies  the  states  general  to  form  the  same  resolution. 
Here  there  was  certainly  no  deviation  from  neutrality,  no 
interference  in  the  constitution  of  the  French  polity,  unless 
a  declared  purpose  to  refuse  shelter  to  a  party  that  shall 
commit  an  atrocious  murder,  be  an  interference  in  that 
pai1;y's  private  concerns.  When  the  theatre  of  adva[ncing 
ponquest  approached  so  near  the  united  Netherlands,  the 
king  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  their  mutual  al- 
liance, and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  conviction  that 
tbe  belligerent  partieis  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Strict  ad-  the  states  general.  From  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
neutraUty*  ^^  J^^^S't  Cbauvelin  could  not  properly  be  considered  as 
by  BriUBii.  ambassador  from  the  monarch  of  France.  Nevertheless 
the.  British  government  not  only  permitted  him  to  i^eside 
in  London,  but  even  negotiated  with  him  when  he  was 
agent  for  the  executive  council ;  and  lord  GrenviUe  as- 


y  See  Bebrett's  State  Papers,  17th  August,  1792. 

z  Brissot  and  his  party  deemed  the  recal  of  the  ambassador  a  hostile  step  • 
1^  admitted  there  had  been  none  before.    See  Marsh,  chap.  ix. 
a  Debrett's  State  Papers,  September  SOtn.    , 
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^ed  him  ^  that  outward  forms  would  be  no  hmdrance  to    CHAP. 
"  his  Britaanic  majesty,  whenever  the  question  related  to  ^Vv^ 
^^  explanations,  which  might  be  satisfactory  and  advan-      ^j^^. 
'^  tageous  to  both  parties ;''  and  M r»  Pitt  declared  to  the  Agmnkni 
same  gentleman,  that  it   was  his  desire  to.  avoid  a  war,  offnuMc. 
and  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  same  sentiments  from  the 
French  ministry,^     MR.  PITT  AND  BlS  COADJU- 
TORS    WERE    UNIFORMLY    CONSISTENT  IN 
M/ilNTAINING  ONE^PRINCIPLE,  THAT  THE 
INTERNAL  CHANGES  OF  FRANCE  DID  NOT 
PpiCLUDE     AMITY    WITH    ENGLAND;    and 
therein  totally  differed  from  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers. 
No  communications  material  to  the  question  of  aggression 
passed  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  the  British  minister, 
until  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  invasion 
ef  the   rights  of  our  allies,  and  the  rapid-  advances  of 
French  conquest,  aroused  and  alarmed  Britain.  There  had 
hitherto  been  strict  neutrality,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
part  4of  England,  while  there  had  been  aggression  on  the 
part  of  France ;  for  that  aggression  satisfaction  was  due,  Agmaion 
and  the  French  professed  to  wish  a  pacific  adjustment,  of  pAi^. 
Chauvelin  was  instructed  to  open  an  explanatory  negott«  SjJJJJ^^** 
ation,  conformable  to  those  professions.  « Ostensibly  to  expuma- 
promote  this  purpose,   Mr.  Marat,  now  foreign  minister  ^^^^ 
ef  France,  came  himself  to  England,  to  confer  with  Mr.  ^*^^^® 
?itt.    In  the  uniform  spirit  of  neutrality  which  Britain  ■ecretwy 
observed,  his  majesty  avoided  discussing  the  diplomatic  f^^^io 
capacity^of  thcL  ministers  who  were  sent  by  the  executive  JJ^^S^**** 
council  of  France ;  because  an  adniission  of  their  official 
character  would  import  the  admission  of  the  executorial 
competency  of *their  employers ;  would  have  been  a  decla«  ^ 

ration  in  favour  of  a  party,  and  consequently  an  inter* 
ference  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt 
therefore  did  not  meet  Mr.  Marat  as  the  minister  of 
England  the  minister  of  France ;  however  they  did  meet, 
and  their  conversation,  as  detailed  from  Mr.  Marat's 
communication,^  showed  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ma*  Pitt 

b  These  declaratioos  of  bnr  two  ministera  are  acknowledged  by  Brisaot,  in 
lus  report  to  Uie  conventioD  of  the  13th  of  January  1793 ;  and  in  the  official  re- 
Tolutionary  journal,  the  Moniteur  of  I5th  January,  1793. 

e  By  Mr.  Miles,  in  a  work  entitled  AvthenHc  correapondence.    Mr,  Milwi 
^as  the  utimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Marat. 
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^*^;^  and  on  the  other,  that  the  French  agent  endeavoured  to 
1792.  explain  the  obnoxious  decree  as  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Marat  jaa-  Britain.  On  the  subject  of  the  Sch|;ldt,  Marat  stated  that 
Toiatiooa-*  the  order  of  the  council,  and  the  decree  of  the  national 
1  ^"the*  convention  concerning  that  navigation,  founded  on  the 
•pening  most  sacred  principles  of  Gallic  liberty,  were  irrevocable^ 
SeheUlt,  and  thus  admitted  that  the  internal  change  in  France  was 
though       by  its  votaries  considered  as  authorizinir  them  to  violate 

contrary  to    /..  rr-  i«%  i  '•  ii 

the  etub-  the  nghts  of  foreign  and  mdependent  nations ;  and  that 
ofoatioor  ^^*y  ^^^^  resolved  to  make  no  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
Mr.  Chau-  inflicted,  in  conformity  to  this  principle.^  The  same  ques- 
portsthe     tions   Were   agitated  with  much  greater  particularity  of 
binein^is  ^^^^9  ^^^  reciprocation  of  argument,  between  monsieur 
correspon-  Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville,  in  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
lord  ^  ^'     ber,  and  during  the  month  of  December.  Chauvelin  main* 
6r«nTine,  tained  the  right  of  the  French  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt :  he  however  declared,  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive cpuncil,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Belgians 
were  unfettered,  and  in   full  possession  of   their  liberty 
'    relinquished  this  navigation,  the  French  would  decline  all 
opposition*    This  answer  evinced  a  firm  and  unalterable 
resolution  of  adhering  not  only   to  the  infraction   of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  also  of  dismembering  the  Nether- 
lands from  the   Austrian  dominions,  and  making   them 
dependent  on  France :  he  obstinately  contended  that  the 
professes     decree  of  the  19th  of  November  could  have  no  reference 
of*iwh*'^*  to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  if  Holland  continued 
Not.  not     to.observe  neutrality,  France  would  not  invade  her  do- 
liost       minions*  These  professions  the  British  minister  would  not 


mi 

Britain. 


believe,  because  they  were  totally  contradicted  by  actual 
conduct.  Concerning  the  decree  of  the  convention,  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  British  king's  do- 
minions was  unequivocally  shown,  by  the  public  reception 
given  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree, 
and  since  on  several  different  occasions.  At  the  very  time 
France  declared  she  would  not  invade  Holland,  she  had 


d  See  Mant'a  letter  to  his  colleafire.  Debrett's  State  Papers/2d  December, 
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already    attacked  that   nation  hy   opening  ihe  Scheldt*    CHAP. 
France,  (said  the  British  minister)  can  have  no  right  to  ^^^^^L^ 
annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she     ^^92. 
have  also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other  trea-  ^«P^  Pf 
ties,  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all  the  other  minwtcr. 
rights  of  England,  or  e^  hit  allies.  She  can  even  have  no 
pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt, 
unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or 
had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe.    England  will  Hede- 
never  consent  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  tainwiUaoi 
annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a  pre-  ^^^^ 
tended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only  annul  at 
judge,   the  political    system   of  Europe,   established   by  Sicestab- 
solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  »i>hed  Jatr 

rr>     »  .  "  •  of  MtlOnS. 

powers.  This  government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which 
it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see 
with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or 
general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  Britaia 
France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  f^^^^'o 
peace  with  England,   she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  forego  her 

-  1  •  r  •  I  !•  ,    projects  of 

renounce   her  views  01   aggression  and  aggrandizement,  uivading 
and  to  confine. herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  J"^j|^f^°^* 
insulting  other  governments,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  other 
and  violating  their  rights  ;^  but  the  French  government  *®"'^^"*** 
positively  refused  to  satisfy  Britain  for  the  violation  of 
treaties.^ 

In  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French 
republic,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  rulers,  the  negotia- 
tion between  their  agents  and  British  ministers,  and  the 
conduct  of  our  executive  and  legislative  government,  ar^ 
so  much  interwoven,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
change  the  scene  to  review  their  process  of  action  and 
reaction,  and  exhibit  cause  and  effect.  Before  we  follow 
this  negotiation  to  its  close,  it  is  necessary  to  present  to 
our  readers,  both  internal  legislative  proceedings,  and 
foreign  acts  by  which  the  negotiation  was  effected*  The 
great  objects  of  alarm,  both' to  the  British  government, 

e  See  correspondence  between  lord  Grenvillc  and*Mr.  Chaurelin,  ia  Decem- 
ber 1792.  State  papers  for  that  period.  i*  See  GhauTdUi't  note  to  lorj 
fcreuville,  Dec.  27ih, 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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CBAf .    an^  to  the  pHncipal  part  of  the  British  nation,  were  the 
^^1^  rapid  advances  of  French  principles,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
1792.      gress  of  French  power.  The  number  of  aliens  at  this  tin» 
ii\  Britain,  far  surpassed  the  usual  influx.  Of  these,  many 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their 
Alieq  bill    ^^^^  intentions  towards  this  country.     Agreeably  to   the 
system  of  preventive  policy  already  recorded,  the  attorney 
general  proposed  to  parliament  to  provide  for  the  public 
tranquillity  by  subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens 
to  certain  regulations.  All  foreigners  arriving  in  the  king- 
dom were,  by  the  plan  of  ministers,  to  explain  their  rea- 
sons for  coming  into  this   country,  to  give  up  all  arms 
except  those  commonly  used  for   defence  or  dress.   ,  Ifl. 
their  several  removals  through  the  country,  they  were  to 
use  passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence,   or  occa- 
sional movements  might  be   manifest,  and  their  cbnduct 
easily  observed.     Those  who  received  eleemosynary  sup- 
port, were  to  be  distributed  in  districts  where  they  would 
be  more  liable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  power.     Parti- 
cular attention  was  to  be  paid  to  foreigners    who    had 
visited  this  kingdom  within  the  present  year,  who  should 
hereafter  come  without  obvious  reasons,  and  be  thus  more 
IspMied     obnoxious  to  prudent  suspicion.     Such  were  the  objects 
Sato  a  law.  ^j^^  chief  provisions  of  the  law  known  by  the  name  of  the 
alien  bill.  Those  members  of  both  houses  who  had  denied 
the  existence  of  the  dangerous  doctrines,  consistently  with 
their  opinions,  opposed  a  measure,  which  upon  their  hypo^ 
Augment-  thesis  was  certainly  not  necessary.     Admitting,  however, 
ari»nofthe  that  there  was  external  dancer  from  abroad,  they  unani- 

army  and  ,  ,  »  ^ 

navy.         mously  agreed  to  ministerial  motions  for  the  augmentation 

of  the  army  and  navy, 
proceed-  While  the  British  legislature  was  making  these  dis- 

ings  at  positions  against  internal  and  foreign  danger,  an  event 
took  place  in  France,  the  flagrant  injustice  and  ferocious 
cruelty  of  which  most  fatally  manifested  the  pitch  of 
infuriate  wickedness  at  which  the  jacobins  were  arrived. 
The  republicans  now  consisted  of  two  parties,  the  Girond- 
ists and  the  Mountain.  The  former  contained  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  literary  class,  ingenious,  and  eloquent 
enemies  of  monarchy;  the  latter,  the  most  daring  and 
blood  thirsty  directors  of  the  inurderous  mobsi  the  votaries 


Parii* 
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of  anarchy*     Though  men  of  genius,  the  leaders  of  the    CHAF. 
Gironde  -were  <niuch  more  brilliant  than  solid**  Formed  to  ^^^rvXw^ 
the  metaphysical  theories  long  so  prevalent  in   Prance,     ^q^^ 
they  carried  ]their  visionary  abstractions  to  practical  life.  Girondf 
To  subtle  paradox  and  ingenious  hypothesis,   which  are 
commonly   the  effusions  of  literary  retirement,  many  of 
them  joined  profligate  corruption  and  rapacity  that  would 
grasp  all  the  wealth  and  power  which  stimulate  injustice 
in  the  active    world,    with    an  excessive  vanity,    which 
represented  all  the  objects  of  their  cupidity  as  within  the 
reach  of  their  invention  and  enterprise.     This  wildness  of  Hieirlifei^' 
speculative  sciolism,  this  depravity  of  principle  and  pur-  J^,|Ji*e»* 
wit,  and  this  overweening  self  estimation  dictated  their  amhition 
iatemal  and  external  politics :  impelled  them  to  see]^  a  projects, 
republic  not  suitable  to  the  human  character;  in  which 
levelling  others,  they  might  themselves  enjoy  boundless 
riches  and  unlimited  sway ;  and  to  fancy  that  their  talent9 
and  address  could  employ  both  the  weakness  and  strength 
bf  various  parties,  in   their  own  and  other  countries  as  ^ 

instruments  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.    To  extend  . 
the  circle  of  their  proposed  dominion,  and  also  that  preemi-  • 

nence  which  Frenchmen  have  always  sought,  they  formed 
their  boundless  schemes  of  national  aggrandizement  ;^  of 
embroiling  mankind  in  war;  subjugating  all  countries  by 
French  principles  and  French  power,  and  thus  subjecting 
the  whole  to  themselves ;  new  as  these  men  were  in  sonie 
part  of  the  composition  of  their  chax^cters,  yet  in  others 
as  old  as  vanity,  avarice,  and  profligacy^  they  transcended 
every  bound  of  morality  or  religion.  Possessing  great 
energy  they  in  a  considerable  degree  attained,  and  for  a 
short  time  preserved  the  objects  of  their  desire  ;  but 
wanting  profound  wisdom,  and  overrating  their  own  ta- 
lents of  managing  tools,  they  ultimately  fell  by  the  instru- 
ments of  their  exaltation.  As  the  great  operators  m 
the  several  changes  of  the  revolution  were  the  Parisian 
rabble,  the  demagogues  who  could  most  readily  and  effec 
tually  direct  the  mob,  possessed  a  formidable  power  either 
instrumental  or  supreme  according  to  the  ability  aad  skill 

s 

g  The  chief  philosophical  seholitr  among  them  was  Condorcet   Brissot  was 
lAimated,  enthusiastic,  and  operative,  but  by  no  means  profound. 

h  See  Briasot's  works  p^sstin ;  also  the  writiDgs  of  other  GirojiiAiita. 
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CHAP,    of  its  possessors.     The  members  of  the  legislature,,  most 
^^^^^.^^  ferociously  violent  against  the  king,  were  the  Mountain. 
1792.     These,  less  litei^ry  in   their  acquirements,  less  metaphy- 
^®  sical  in  their  harangues,  exhibited  in    their  manners  a 

blood  thin,  coarseness  which  the  others,  educated  as  gentlemen,  had 
ro^oul*'    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  completely  to  attain,  and   were  mUch  more 
Robti.       popular  among  the  governing  sanscuUottes.     The  head  of 
Santon,      ^^^^  party  was  Robespierre,  a  man  much  inferior  to  the 
and  Marat.  Girondists  in  cultivated  understanding,  polished  eloquence, 
•  and  those  talents  which  wou^d  have  had  weight  with  an 
ingenious  and  refined  audience  ;  but  by  the  uncouth  plain- 
ness of  his  speeches,  and  the  energy  of  his  invectives,  he 
was  well  fitted  to  govern  a  mob  at  any  time  ;  and  by  his 
stern  and  sanguinary  disposition  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
Parisian  mob,  panting  for  regicide.     Next  in  power  was 
Danton,  equally  blood  thirsty  and  ambitious,  less  strong 
and  direct  in  his  means,  but  more  dexterous.     Subordi- 
nate to  these  was  Marat  ;  a  half  lettered  editor  of  a  news- 
paper,  hideous  in  appearance,  loathsome  by  disease,^  and 
squalid  in  attire  ;  he   was  passionately  desirous  of  re- 
»  ducing  all  eminence  and  distinction  to  the  same  low  level 

with  himself ;  and  long  the  hireling  of  Orleans,  he  im- 
bibed against  the  king  that  rancorous  gall  which  he  had 
been  paid  for  disseminating  through  the  populace.  Bloody 
in  his  disposition,  ardent  in  his  truel  exhortations ;  he 
was  the  delight  of  the  murderous  mob,  because  in  so  ma- 
ny points  coincidiag  with  themselves.  ^  By  these  leaders 
chiefly,  assisted  by  many  others  of  the  Mountain  members, 
the  Parisian  rabble  was  directed.  The  Gironde  party 
saw  the  character  of  these  demagogues,  but  in  their  ea- 
ger efforts  to  subdue  the  constitutionalists,  and  overthrow 
kingly  power,  had  cooperated  with  the  Mountain  ;  intend- 
ing, and.  for  a  considerable  time  appearing,  to  use  them 
as  tools.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  was 
the  work  of  the  Girondists  for  the  subversion  of  monar- 
chy :  Danton  was  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  that  bloody  day.  So  effectually  instrumental  to 
the  execution  of  the  Girondist  designs,  the  mob  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Mountain,  more  sensibly  felt  their  own  rc- 

i  See  Adolphui's  Memoirs.    Life  of  Marat. 
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sistless  power.     The  Gironde  party   were    totally  unrc-    CHAP, 
strained    by  conscience  from  seeking  their   ends  through 


meatis  however  wicked  ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have      u^^ 
had   a    desire   of  shedding  blood    merely    for  pleasure. 
Blood  they  would -not  spare  where   they  conceived  it    to 
answer  their  purpose  ;  the  butchery  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, however,  they  did  not  seek  as  a  pastime*      Not  so 
the  sansculottes,. who  manifestly  sought  massacre   for  its 
own  sake.^     Before  the  beginning  of  September  the  pow- 
er of  the    Mountain  was  very  greatly  increased.      Marat 
and  his  associates  under   Danton  and  Robespierre,  were 
the    ringleaders    in  the  September  carnage.      Brissot  had 
formed  the  plan  of  a  national  convention,  and:'^  republic  : 
the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  were  contriving  that  the  re- 
ptiblic,   which    they    had    been    instrumental  in  creating 
should  be  directed   by  themselves,  and  that  the  national 
convention- should  contain  a  majority  of  their  creatures* 
When  the  assembly  which  he  had  projected  met,  Brissot 
found  that  the  Mountain  was  becoming  very  strong.    The 
executive   council,  hdwever,   still  consisted  of  Girondists, 
and,  the  army  being  commanded  by  officers  of  that  party, 
they  remained  formidable.     The  Gironde  party,  desirous  The  Gi- 
of  establishing  democracy,  appeared  to  have  had  no  inten-  \,^\q 
tion  of  attacking  the  life  of  their  sovereign,  unless  they  jparet^ 
conceived   it  to  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  re-  king. 
•public  and  their  own  p6wer.     From  the  German  retreat, 
and  the  subsequent  success  of  the  French  arms,  they  en- 
tertained   no   apprehensions  of  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chy, and  wished  to  save  thp  king's  life  i  the  opposite  par-  The 
*ty,not  merely  murderers  from  policy,  but  sanguinary  from  and*th"*^ 
the  infuriate  disposition    of  the   niultitude,    desired  \he  po^^erirp 

^  .  .  his  SUiSSA- 

blood  of  Lewi*.  The  jacobin  clubs,  now  leagued  with  cre.^ 
the  Mountain,  promoted  the  savage  barbarity.  Their 
leaders,  especially  Robespierre,  had  formed  views  of  the 
most  unbounded  ambition,  and  conceived  that,  by  involv- 
ing the  people  in  the  guilt  of  regicide,  they  would  bind 
them  entirely  to  their  system,  and  overpower  their 
adversaries   the   Gironde  and   all   other   parties.      The 

k  Wh»t  but  the  mere  delight  in  human  carnage  could  hare  prompted  the 
9*eater  pnrt  «t*  tjie  Septemhermassacies  ?  See  details  in  Playfair  s  Jacobinism. 
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CHAP.    Giroadfsts,  superior  as  they  were  in  genius  and  literature 
to  the   Mountain,  were  less  daring  and  intrepid,  and  be« 


1798.     ^^^^s,  had  more  to  dre^d,  as  their  adversaries  were  sup- 
ported by  the  governing  mob.'    There  were,  however,  still 
great  numbers  throughout  the  provinces,  and  even  in  Pa- 
ris Itself,  who  ardently  desired  to  spare  the  blood  of  their 
king*     By   firmness  ^nd   magnanimity,    the    Girondists, 
possessing  the  executdrial  functions,  might  have  rallied 
round   the   metropolis   a  sufficient  force  for  saviiig  inno* 
cent  blood  ;  but  they  did  not  display  the  courage  of  reso- 
lute determination,  without  which  lawless  ambition  will 
^fn?"    ^°*  ''®^*^'*  newly  usurped  powicr.     The   proceedings  were 
Brissotand  pusillai^imous  half  measured,  more  contemptible  in  their 
Gfrwidiste.  i^^fficacy  than  the  diabolical  conduct  of  their  adversaries  j' 
and  though  less  detestable  in  their  operation,  equally  nox« 
ious   in  the  results     The  Mountain  persuaded  the  popu- 
lace that  Lewis  had  betrayed  his  country,  and  conspired 
against   France  with  its  enemies  :  on  these  grounds  they 
A  decree    instigated  the  mob  to  demand  his  trial.*"     After  various 

IS  D&^Sfid 

for  bring,  preliminary  discussions,  the  Girondists  being  afraid  to  ex- 
kmg^to  tri- 1^^^*  ^^^^'^  sentiments,  a  decree  was  passed  for  bringing 
al.  to  trial  a  personage  whose  life,  by  every  principle  of  expe- 

.   diency  and  policy,  ought  to  have  been  Sacred  under  any  well 
regulated  constitution ;    and  whose  person  was  inviolable 
.  according    to    the    pcrfity    existing    in    France    at    the 
time  when  the  acts  charged  were  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.     To   prevent  the  public  mind,  from  hearing 
innocence  falling  for  justice,  they  suffered  not  the  king  to 
know  that  his  life  was  sought.     From  the  fidelity  of  a' 
zealous  domestic" "  Lewis  of  France  first  learned   that  a- 
pefjured  banditti  prepared  publicly  to  destroy  their  mon- 
arch's life,  which  every   federate  Frenchn^an    had  sworft 
Attempts   to  protect.     To  break  down  the  soul  of  their  sovereign) 
•£e^^t    ^y  accumulated  misery,  they  debarred  him  from  the  sight 
•f  Lewi*,    and  converse  of  his  wife  and  children.     They  hoped  that 
the  strength  of  his  benevolent  affections,  thus  deprived  of 
their  dearest  objects,  would   crush  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,   and  would  disable  him  from  vindicating  his  inno- 
cence, and  exposing   the  enormity  of  their  blood  thirsty 

1  Segiir,  Toi.  ill.  p.  6.  m  Ibidjp.  7.        nSeeClerf. 
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guilt ;  but  their  purpose  was   frustrated.     The  dreadful    CHAP. 
akuatioa  in  which  their  wickedness  had  placed  him,  rou-  ,_^^^^^^^. 
sed  the  energies  of  a  mind  which  manifested  itself  not      ij^^ 
unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  tienry*     With  every  cir- 
cumstance of  degradation  that  the  upstart  insolence  of 
unmerited  power  could  bestow,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  his  charges  weft  read.     They  consisted  of  two  gene-  xrUi. 
ral  head^ ;  first,  of  crimes  committed  before  his  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  ;  Secondly,  of  crimes  committed  after 
his  acceptance  of  the  constitution*     The  evidence   was 
epmposed  of  interrogatories  put  to   the  accused  himself^ 
s^  of  documents  charged  to  have  been  written  with  his 
privity  ,$md  concurrence*     The  charges   before  his  accep- 
tance of  the  constitution  he   successively  answered,  by 
declaring  what   every  hearer  well  knew,  that  the  power 
then  vested  in  him- authorized  the  several  acts,  and  conse- 
quently could  now  be  no  subject  of  question  i  the  accusa- 
tions for  conduct  subsequent  to  the  acceptance   he  either 
showed  to  be  ag^eable  to   his  constitutional  powers,  or 
denied  to  be  such  as  were  represented*     In  every  particu- 
lar case  he  {H-otested  he  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  for  the  good  of  his  subjects*     The  allega- 
tion of  coiMBpiracy  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  firm- 
ly denied*     The  written  evidence  on  which  he  was  accu-  Not  the 
scd  contained  neither  proof  nor  grounds  for  probable  pre-  f^^^^^ 
lamptionthat  he  was  culpable,  much  less  guilty :  the  asser-  g«iit 
tions   rested  upon  no  evidence.*     When   the  charge  for 
the  prosecution  was  finished,  the  king  applied  for  permis*' 
sion  to  be^  allowed  counsel.     Various  emigrants^  informed 
of  the  charge^,  proffered  exculpatory  testimony :  Lewis's 
judges  would  hear  no  evidence  but  on  one  side  :  the  accu- 
sation was  totally  unsupported  by  proof.     His  defence 
was  conducted,  first  by  himself,  with  great  magnanimity 
and  abili^,  and  afterwards  by  his  counsel.     It  was  glac- 
ingly  manifest,  th^t  his  accusers  had  totally  failed  in  mak^ 
ing  out  their  case ;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion to  justify  an  arraignment,  much  less  evidence  to  autho^^ 

o  For  th^  proof  of  this  assertioa  we  refer  to  the  repoits  of  the  trial. 

p  LaH^  Tollendal,  Bertrand,  Narbon,  Cazales,  and  Bouille  offered,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  bear  testiroonjr  to  the  falsity  of  the  princii>al 
charges  against  the  ung,  wherein  they  respectively  wer^  said  to  have  been 
•seats.    Utridfe?8  Annual  He^ttw,.l793, 
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CHAP,    rize  a  penal  sentence,  even  against  the  meanest  subject. 
^^,!,^^  Before  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  proposed  to  appeal  to 
179«.      ^^^   people.     The  national  convention,  it  was  said,  was 
not  a  tribunal   of  judges^ but  an   assembly  of  lawgivers; 
and  in  assuming  a  judicial   power  they  were   usurpers. 
The   people,  their  constituents,  had  not  delegated  to  the 
national    convention  the  power   of  trying  causes.     This 
objection,  though  unaswerably  valid,  had  no  weight  with 
men  determined  to  commit  murder  :  for  the  appeal  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  against  it  four  hun* 
dred  and  twenty- four.      It  being  resolved  by  such  a  majo- 
rity that  the  king  should  suffer  punishment,  it  was  strenu- 
ously contended  by  one  party  that  he  should  be  confined, 
Gondem-    by  the  Other  that  be  should  be  put  to  death.      In  a  meeting 
BCDteace!    ^^  seven  hundred  the  bloody  verdict  was  pftss^  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five  !  The  iniquitous  sentence   being  delivered 
after  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  January,  it  was  that  day, 
at  two  o'clock,  announced  to  the  king,  that  the  following 
Self  po8-     day  he  was  to  be  executed.     With  unmoved  countenance 
inagnaiam-  hearing  the  decree  read,  he  requested  permission  to  see 
ityofthe     his  family.     The  hardened  hearts  of  his  murderers   did 
inonareli.    not  refuse  him  this  last  boon.^     He  himself  first  conveyed 
to  his  queen,  sister,  and  children,  the  agonising  intelli- 
Last  inter-  gence.     During  the  dismal  interview,  retaining  his  firm- 
Lewis  with  i^ess,  he  inculcated  on  his  son  the  transient  nature  of  sub- 
his  fan^iiy.  lunary  grandeur ;  called  to  his  mind  what  his  father  had 
been, '  and  then  was  ;  bid  him  trust  for  happiness  to  that 
virtue    and   religion  which  no  human  efforts  could  efface. 
Late  in  the  evening  his  family  left  him,  trusting*"  to  see 
him  the  next  morning  once  more.     Prepared  by  conscious 
innocence,  uprightness,  and  piety,  for  meeting  death,  neither 
guilt  nor  fear  disturbed  his  rest.    He  slept  soundly"  till  five 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  ordered  his  faithful  valet  to 
ajKvraken  him  for  the  last  time.^    His  family  he  now  resolved 
to  forbear  again  pressing  to  his  arms.     The  bitterness  of 
death  the  tranquil  resignation  of  the  christian  regarded 
with  complacency ;  the  bitterness  of  parting  grief  the  bro- 
ther, father^  and  husband  could  not  endure.     He  sought 
from  religion,  in  his  last  hours,  that  consolation  which,  in 


»1  Clery's  journal,  235.  r  IWd.  231).     ,-     s  Ibid.  242.  t  Hid. 


nerthat  too.  Telt  the  queen,  my  dear  children,  and  my  sister,  that  although 
i  promised  to  see  them  this  morning,  I  have  resolved  to  spare  them  the  pangs 
of  so  cruel  a  separation  :  Tell  them  how  much  it  costs  me  to  go  without  re- 
ceiving their  emhraces  once  more  !"    Clery  249. 

X  The  words  of  the  priest  were,  •*  Sire,  this  added  humiliation  Is  another- 
cireamstanee  miwhich  your  mi^gty's  sufferings  resemble  those  of  that  Saviour 
vhowiU  soon  be  your  recompense.  y Annual  Register,  1793. 
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the  zetiith  ef  pow^r,  splendor  and  magnificence,  As  Irdl  tfs 
in  humiliation  and  captivity,  she  had  never  failed  to  aiford. 
The  attendance  of  a  clergyman,  a  favour  refused  him  evei 
since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  by  his  atheistical 
oppressors,  was^  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  granted  him  on 
the  day  of  his  massacre.  Being'now  assisted  in  the  ex- 
ternal rights,  as  well  as  encouraged  in  the  internal  «enti- 
ments  of  devotio|n,  and  having  opened  his  soul  to  a  priest 
whose  sanctity  he  revered,  he,  for  a  short  interval,  return- 
ed to  the  concerns  of  this  world ;  delivered  to  his  faithful 
^errant  his^  last  charges  and  commissions^  to  be  conveyed 
to 'bis  family  and  his  friends.  The  messengers  of  murder 
arrived ;  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  Temple.  When 
he  was  ascending  the  scaffold  his  executioners  seized  his 
hands  In  order  to  tie  th^m  behind  his  back  :  as  he  was  not 
prepared  for  this  last  insult,  he  appeared  disposed  to  repel 
it,  and  his  countenance  already  beamed  with  indignation. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  his  clerical  attendant,  sensible  that  resis- 
tance would  be  vain,  and  might  expose  the  royal  sufferer 
to  outrages  more  violent,  entreated  his  sovereign  to  sub- 
mit.' He  presented  his  hands  to  the  ministers  of  blood : 
they  tied  them  with  so  much  force  as  to  call  forth  another 
remonstrance.  He  now  mounted  the  scaffold  amidst  the 
^  noise  of  drums  :  bound  and  disfigured  as  he  was,  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  firm  step,  and  requesting  the  drums  to  cease^ 
was  .obeyed*  He  then,  with  a  steady  vbice  and  in  a 
di^inct  tone^  addressed  the  people  to  the  following  purport. 
^^  FreAchmen,  |  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which  have 
^^  been  imputed  to  me ;  and  I  forgive  my  enemies.  I 
**  implore  God^  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  pardon 
"  them,  and  not  take  vengeance  on  the  French  nation  for 
"  the  blood  about  to  be  shed."  As  he  was  proceeding,  the 
inhuman  Santerre,^  who  presided  at  the  executioti,  ordered 

■u  At  seven  o'clock  (says  Clery),  the  king,  coming  out  of  his  closet,  called 
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the  \irums  to  beat,  and  ^he  executioners  to  perform  their 
ofEce*  The  king's  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of 
4rum3,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery.  *  As  the  fatal 
guillotine  descended,  on  his  head,  the  confessor  exclaimed, 
*'  Son  of  St.  Lewis,  ascend  into  heaven  !"  The.  bleeding 
head  was  exhibited  to  the  populace,  some  of  whonl  shout- 
ed, Vive  la  repubtique  /but  the  majority  appeared  to  be 
struck  dumb  with  horror,  while  the  aiFection  of  many  led 
them  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.  .  That 
every  barbarous  insult  mi^ht  be  offered  to  the  remains  of 
'the  murdered  prince,  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to 
the  church  yard  of  St.  M^delaine,  and  thrown  into  .a  grave, 
which  was  instantly  filled  with  quick  lime,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  it  till  the  corpse  was  consumed.  v 

The  execution  of  Lewis  XV L^  violated  every  principle 
of  justice,  aod  every  rule  of  law,  which  affords  security  to 
men  bound  together  in  society.  By  the  established  con- 
stitution, and  which  subsisted  during  all  the  time  that  he 
had  any  power  to  act,  his  per^pn  was  inviolable.^  By  the 
)aw  of  the  land  he  was  amenable  to  np  criminal  ^ourt : 
the  most  tyrannical  of  all  decrees  only,  a  law  passed  after 
the  alleged  guilt  could  subject  him  to  penal  inquiry,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  crime.  But. if  his  person  had 
not  been  by  law  inviolable,  the  assembly  which  presumed 
f  o  try  him  Was  not  a  competent  court.  The  nation^  con- 
venjiion,  even  thpugh  admitted  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
people  fairly  chosen,  were  npt  delegates  beyond  the  ei^tk^nt 
pf  th^ir  commissions :  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  as 
their  legislative  Representatives  only.  In  exercising  a  ju^ 
dicial  ppwer,  they  we^e  not  a  lawful  tribunal,  but  a  ban- 
ditti of  usurpers.*^  |f  the  national  convention  had  been  a 
{competent  court,  the  charges  adduced  were  principally 
irrelevant  i  sonae  of  the  acts  alleged  referred  to  .a  period 
in  which  the  constitution  bad  been  different,  and  in  which 
jLewis  had  simply  exercised  the. powers  which  were  then 
vested  in  the  l^ing :  his  former  conduct  they  had  sanction* 
ed  by  conferring  on  him  the  supreme  executive  ^authority 
by  the  new  constitution,  .  Most  of  the  accusations  against 

z  Chap  xlvii.  '  a  This  argument  was  very  forcibly  and  eloquently  em- 
ployed by  the  constitationaiists  and  Girondists  against  the  murderous  MountaiB. 
gcf^  3^ep|ie4  of  tl^e  conyen^oni  passini.  v^ 
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htm  subsequent  to' his  acceptance  were  constitutional  exer-    chap/ 

tions  of  his  prerogative*     The  charges,  of  corresponding  ^  ,,J^  ^ 

with   emigrants   and  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of     17^3 

overturning  tj\e  liberties  of  France,  were  supported  by  no 

aathentic  evidence.     Thus  a  personage  criminally  respon*  Compiieft<^ 

sible  to  no  French  tribunal,  was  tried  by  a  set  of  men  that  !?  !?'**^ 

'  ^  "**  pro- 

were  not  a  legal  court,  for  charges  not  criminal  by  the  law  cen  in 

of  *the  land,  if- proved;  or  charges  which,  if  criminal,  were  SJSSn^ 
not  proved*  Condemned  and  executed  in  those  circum-  "***  "?^^ 
stances,  he  presented  to  France  an  awful  monument  of  the  monument 
ferocious  disposition  by  which  it  was  now  governed.  The  ^^  2S* 
massacre  of  Lewis  demonstrated  that  liberty,  law,  and  jus-  >entimenii 
tice,  were  vanished  and  exhibited  thci  prevalence  of  a  sys-  Terned 
sem  which  terror  only  could  maintain.  Fpwiee. 

Whiia  the  French  govemnient  was  preparing  this  Chauvciin 
dreadful  catastrophe,  it  instructed  its  agent  at  London  to  from  Bri- 
demand  die  virtual  recognition  of  its  establishment  and  au-  ^^  *? . 
thority,  in  the  acceptance  of  an  accredited  ambassador.  of^«^ 
His  Britannic  majesty,  considering  the  present  rulers  as  ^^"bUe. 
only  one  party,  and  from  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  sway,  a  *nd  the    * 
temporary  and  shortlived  party,  in  conformity  to  his  prin*  ^uTa!^ 
ciples   of  neutrality,  would  not  receive  an   ambassador,  xT^b?! 
because  such  admission  would  have  acknowledged  as  the  tishgovem^ 
rulers  of  France  a  particular  junto ;  and  violated  his  reso-  f|^"' 
lution  and  promise  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France.     But  though  he  would  not  recognise  the  para- 
mount faction  of  the  day,  as  the  firmly  established  and 
permanent  rulers' of  France,  yet  while  these  powers  did 
exist,  and  menaced  England  with  hostility,  he  did  not  for- 
bear to  repeat  his  statements  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  . 
received,  and  die  satisfaction  he  demanded ;  and  since  that 
contiiciued  to  be  refused,  to  prepare  the  means  of  enforcing 
redress.  Chauvelin,  by  the  instructions  of  the  executive  coun-  dumvelin 
oil,  still  persisted  to  refuse  satisfaction  for  their  aggressions,  J^tes" 
demanding  the  recognition  of  the  republic,  and  the  accept-  sKainst  the 
ance  of  an  ambassador.  He  farther  remonstrated  against  the 
alien  bill,  and  the  naval  and  military  preparations,  imputed 
hostile  intentions  to  England,  and  notified  that  if  the  pre- 
parations continued,  France  would  prepare  for  war*     In 
conformity  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  he  intimated  an  intention  t9  appeal  to 
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CHAP,  the  pfoplf  of  England  agsiinst  the  goveramciit«  Hi« 
Britannic  majesty,  persevering  in  his  former  conduct, 
declared  he  would  cofi^nue  his  preparations  until  France 
should  relinquish  her  ambitious  aggression.^  On  tl^e  24th 
S^*Sne  ^^  January,  179S,inteUigenpe  arrived  at  Lon4Qn  of  the 
he  is  or-  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Lewis  XVI*  His  majesty  im* 
ie%«Bri-  Hiedis^tely  directed  a  notification  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chau- 
^"'  veliq,  that  the  c,haractcr  with  which  he  had  been  invested 

at  the  British  court,  and  of  which  the  functioqs  had  beea 
so  long  suspended,  being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the 
fs^tal  death  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  he  had  no  lon- 
ger any  public  character  here.     The  king,  after  such  an 
event,  could* permit  his  residence  here  no  longer:  within 
eight  days  he  must  quit  the  kingdom,  but  every  attention 
s.hould  be  paid  him  that  was  due  to  the  chaf  aQter  of  the 
embassador  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  which  he  had 
exercised  at  this  court.     A  negotiation  was  still  open  on 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  between  lord  Aukland  and  gen- 
eral Dumourier,  but  the  French  persisted  in  refusing  to 
relinquish  their  invasion  of  our  allies,  and  in  demanding 
the  recognition  of  the  republic;  which  requisitions  being 
Frtne«       totally  inadmissible,  matters  were  not  accommodated.  The 
waragaiitftt  French  rulers,  finding  Britain   inflexibly  determined  on 
HoUa"d  "*  adherence  to  the  rights  of  Independent  nations,  by  a  decree 
of  the  convention,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  with 
acclamations,  and  soon  after  against  Hollandi  Mrhich  their 
forct;s  were  ready  to  ihvade.   Britain  and  Holland,  in  their 
own  defence,  returned  a  declaration  of  ho&tilittes ;  and  thus 
commenced  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
republic. 
Francetbe         TsE    hostile    advances    of  France,  and   the  refused 
assresaor.   jj^^igfactiou  for  4n  aggression  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  and  existing  treaties  upon  rights  which 
we  were  bound  to  protect,  combii^ed  with  their  attempts 
to  excite  insurrection  •  in  our  own  country,  and  followed 
by  the   declaration   of  wai*,  .rei^der   it  evident  that,  the 
French  Were  the  aggressors,  and  that  Britain  had  a  just 
RIGHT  to  go  to  war.     The  expediency  of  that  measure, 

b  See  series  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chauvelin,  and  lord  Grenville. 
l&ebrett's  State  Papers  of  srth  HecemHer  1792,  to  27tb  .Tunuai^  1793,  botK 
\cltt8tve. 
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however,  is  a  dUFeretit  question^  and  perhaps  few  subjects  CHAP* 
have  occurred  iq  political  history^  which  have  produced 
Wronger  arguments  on  both  sides ;  in  which  men  of  the 
most  patriotic  hearts,  and  wisesit  heads,  drew  more. oppo- 
site conclusions,,  according  to  the ,  light  in  which  they 
viewed  this  immense  and  complicated  subject.  Never 
was  there  a  question  in  which  candour,  founded, on  cool 
and  comprehensive  reflection,  examining  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence; and  reasoning  on  both  sides,  would  more  readily 
allow  laudable  and  meritorious  motives  to  total  diversity 
of  opinion  and  conduct*  Yet  never  did  there  occur  a 
contest  in  which  party  zeal  generated  more  illiberal  con* 
structipQS  and  more  malignant  interpretation  of  intentions. 

Th£   sentiments   of  Britons   on   the    slibject   of  the  Opinionfl 
French  revolution,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  ^enteV 
who  wished  the  establishment  in  England  of  a  system  re-  ^different 
sembliog  the  French  republic,  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  British. constitution;  and  those  who,  varying  in  their 
plans  and  measures,  desired  the  preservation  of  the  Bri* 
tish   constitution.     Most  of  the  British   democrats  and 
« jacobins  were  inimical  to  a  ^ar  with  France,  because  it 
interrupted  the  communication  by  which  they  expected  to 
establish  their  favourite  system ;  but  some  of  them  were 
said  to  liave  rejoiced  at  the  hostilities,'  because  they  <;o'h- 
ceived  war  would  excite  such  discontent  as  would  lead  to 
iL  revolution*     But  far  was  th^  opposition  to  the  w;^  from 
being  coqifined  to  democrats,  jacob>ins,  and  the  enemies 
of  our  polity.     Of  those  who  v  disapproved  of  hostilities, 
many,  in  the  general  tenor  of  ^  their   conduct,   evinced 
themselves  the  firm  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
Hionarchy.     They  sought  the  same  ends,  the  preservation 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  maintenance  of  Bri- 
tish security,  but  deemed  them^  attainable  by  peace  instead 
of  war.     The  friends  of  the   British  constitution,  both  views  of 
without  and  within  •  parliament,  for  and  against  the  war,  ^c"** 
in  a  great  measure^  took  the  tone  of  opinions  advanced  Fox, and 
and    maintained,  by    three    of   the    highest  parliament-  gpcljtWelj 
ary  characters ;   Edmund'  Burke,    Charles   James    Fox,  2J****** 
and  William  Pitt.     Burke  continued  to  deem  the  French  revolution, 
revolutionists,  of  every  opinion,  kind,  and  succession,  the  ^^^^^ 
determined   and  inveterate   enemies   of  religion,  vittjie,  F™>»<5e. 
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CHAP,    civilization,  manners,  rank^  order,  property,  throughout 
^*       the  world;  and  eagerly  and  resolutely  bent  on  dissemi- 
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nating  disorder,  vice,   and  misery;  to   regard   them'  as 
pursuing  these  ends,  not  only  in  the  ardent  violence  of 
infuriate  passion,  but  also' in  the  principled  add  systematic 
constancy  of  depraved,  but  energetic  and  powerful  rea-"* 
Metita.      SOU* .   He  veckoned  them  totally  incorrigible  by  any  inter- 
Pitt'sup^^  nal  means ;  and  therefore  strenuously  inculcated  an  ex- 
port the     temal  force  to  overwhelm  an  assemblage  of  beings,  who, 

wftr  on  dif" 

ferent  in  his  estimation,  unless  conquered,  would  destroy  and 
grouuils.  devastate  mankind.  .  Long  before*  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Germany^  he  had  sug- 
gested a  confederation  of  the  European'  powers  for  the 
subjugation  of  men  whom  he  thought  revolutionary  mon- 
.  sters ;  and  had  uniformly  written  and  spoken  to  the  same 
puiport.  He  eagerly  promoted  war,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  satisfaction  for  a  specific  aggression, 
which,  in  both  plain  and  figurative  language,  he  described 
as  comparatively  insignificant,  but  for  the  restoration  in 
France  of  the  hierarchy,  aristocracy,  and  'monarchy,  the 
downfal  of  which,  >vas,  he  thought,  the  cause  of  French  4 
ambition  and  encroachment,  menacing  the  dei^truction  of 
all  Europe.  Mr.  ^  Burke  desired  war  with  the  French 
revolutionists,  to  overthrow  the  new  system,  and  to  crush 
the  new  principles.  Mr.  Fox  continuing  to  impute  the 
increa%ing  outrages  of  the.  new  votaries  of  liberty  to 
glowing  enthusiasm,  still  conceived  that  the  enthusiasnii 
would  subside  if  left  to  its  own  operation.  External 
force,  he  predicted,  would  not  only  preserve,  but  increase 
the  vehement  heat,  which  might  otherwise  cool.  The 
recent  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  German  invasion, 
confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  thought  that  an  attempt 
to  force- the  establishment  of  monarchy,  would  drive  France 
to  become  a  military  democracy  :  the  project  was  unwise, 
because  it  was  impracticable  in  its  object,as  well  as  pernicious 
in  its  means.  Criminal,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  French  repub- 
licans were  in  their  various  confiscations  and  massacres, 
and  in  thfe  murder  of  their  king,  their  acts  were  no  crimes 
against  England;  if  the  French  nation  choose  to  abolish 
e:^isting  orders,  and  to  annihilate  monarchy,  they  were  riot 

•  c  See  his  postliumous  woi'ks,  raemoriid  written  in  autumn^  1791. 
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invading  ^he  rights  of  £|i|^im1  i  such  a  purpo^^e  of  going    CHAP. 
to  war  ^  was   totally  unjust;  our  eflforts   would  spi^  *  th«  ^^^V^ 
blood  of  our  brave  country mfiuy  would  overwhelm  us  with     17^3, 
additional   debts;    we  might  wage   war  year  after  year 
against  Fraace,  as  against  America ;  we  should  make  no 
progress,  we  should  in  the  end  be  obliged  to  conclude  a 
peace,  recognising  the  form  of  government  which  should 
then  be  established  in  France.     The  aggressions   alleged 
agaiQst  the  French  were  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  war 
as  a  prudent  measure,  and  if  i;he8e  were-^the  sole  causes 
of  contest,  they  might  be'  easily  compromised,  were  Britain 
in  earnest*     We  ought  to  receive  an  ambstssador  from  th^e 
ruling  powers  of  France,  because   they  were  the  ruling 
powers.*^     With -all  foreign  nations  we  considered  neither 
the^history,of  the  estal^lishment,  rnor  the  justice   of  the 
tenure,   but  the  simple   fact  that    the   government  with 
which  we  treated  was   established;   such   also   was  ^he 
conduct  pf^other  nations    respecting   England;    France, 
Spain^  and  other  monarchies,  negotiated  with  Cromwell; 
Englapd  ought  now  .to  pursue  the  same  course:  we  ought 
to  treat  with  those  who  possessed  the  power  >>of  doing 
what  we  wanted,  as  for*  the,  same  reasons  we  frequently 
negotiated  with  Algiers,  Turkey,  and  Morocco,  however 
much,  we  reprobated  their  respective. governments.     Mr* 
Pitt  was  far  from   coinciding*  vith  Mr.  Burke,   in  pro- 
posing to^carry  on  a  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  mo-* 
narcl^cal  govejmrnent.     France  had  manifested  schemes 
0/ unbounded. aggrandizemetit,  actually  invaded  our  aMies,    * 
and  declared  heiv  resolution  to  encourage  revolt  in  other 
countries.     By  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  ^  her 
principles  and  power^  she  sought  the  unlimited  extension 
of  both.    V Attacking:  us  in  such  a  disposition,  and.  with 
such  views,- she-_compclled  us  to  go  to  war  for  the  represf 
sion  of  principles,  and  the  reduction  of  power  endangering 
our  securityt     We  oug^t  not  to  recognise  a  government 
consisting  merely  of  a  faction,  and  pot  having  the  marks 
of  probable  stability,  in  the^  cool  and  deliberate  approba- 
''t>n  of  the  people.  From  a  party  so  uncertain  and  change- 

i  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  on  war  with  France,  in  January  and  February 

Parliameatarj  Pebates. 
5  See  Mr.  Burke's  two  memorials  written  respectively  in  November  1792, 
>etober  1793,  published  in  his  posthumous  works ;  and  also  his  regicide 

je,  wherein  he  severely  censures  the  objects  of  the  allies,  and  the  little  coi^r 

nee  they  reposed  ia  the  emignuits. 
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ftble,  we  did  not  choose  to  receii^e  a-regular  ambassador, 
as  if  it  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  supreme  power ;  but  we 
did  treat  'with  the  existing  government.  The  source  of  ^ 
war  was  not  bur  refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the  French  leaders 
to  make  satisfaction  for  injuries  and  insults.  Not  the 
restoratibn  of  monarchy  in  France,  but  the  security  of 
Britain,  being  our  reason  for  ^oing  to  war,  we  should 
carry  on  hostilities  no  longer  than  we  were  in  danger 
from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  France.  As  the 
republicans  and  democrats  in  opposing  the  war,  coincided 
with  messrs.  Fox,  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  other  able  men 
who  were  inimical  to  hostilities^  on  patriotic  and  constitu- 
tional grounds,  ihAny  of  the  other. party  classed  them,  and 
more  affected  to  class  them,  with  democrats  and  jacobins. 
As  on  the  other  hand,  the  votaries  of  war  were  presumeid, 
by  its  opponents,  to  seek  the  reestablishihent  of  despotism 
in  France,  they  were  called  crusaders  against  Jiberty.  On 
the  one  side  party  zeal  represented  messrs.  Burke  and 
Pitt,  and  their  respective-  adherents,  as  the  abettors  of 
tyranny ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  as  the 
abettors  of  jacobinism  and  anarchV.  Impartial  history,' 
viewing  the  individual  acts  and  chain  of  condiict  of  these 
three  illustrious  men, 'finds  Ho  grounds  to  justify  so  inju- 
rious an  opinion  ;  'but  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding 
that  they  and  their  supporters  and  adherents,  through' dif- 
ferent means,  sought  the  same  end,  the  constitutional  wel- 
fare of  -their  country.  ' 

Many  as  were  averse  to  war,  both  on  the  constitu- 
tional grounds  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  the  uucohstitutional 
grounds  of  democrats  and  jacobins,  that  great  engine  of 
politics  in  a  free  country,  public  opinion,  wks  on  th6 
whole  favourable  to  hostilities.  A  sense  of  the  actual 
aggression  of  the  French  republic ;  but  much  more  thfe 
alarming  apprehension,  of  French  principles,  rendered  the 
country  desirous  of  a  total  interruption  of  communication 
with  France.  It  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the 
ministers',  of  the  privileged  orders ;  it  was  a  war  of  the 

GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE    OF    BrITAII^^.        In  DE- 
CLARING   WAR     AGAINST     pRANCt     IN     FeBRUAiIy     1793^ 

HIS    Britannic    majesty    spoke   the   voice    of    thr 
British  nation. 
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Objects  of  Britain — the  repression  of  French  principles^ 
and  the  prevention  of  French  aggrandizement ^^'-^ir 
John  Scott  the  attorney  general  introduces  a  bill  for 
preventing  traitorous  correspondence'-'^rguments  for 
^nd  against — modified^  passes  into  a  law.'-^Motton  for 
peace. — Reasonings  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  war  and 
its  probable  effects. — The  propositions  are  negatived  by 
unprecedented  majorittes.^^Mr*  Sheridan  proposes  ait 
inquirif  into  the  alleged  sedition.^^His  motion  rejected^ 
"^Motion  for  parliamentary  reform  by  Mr.  Grey^-^ 
arguments  for.^^Mr.  Whitbread. — Arguments  against* 
-^-Proposition  reprobated  as  peculiarly  unseasonable  at 
such  a  period-'^^nd  rtjected.^-^tate  of  commercial  credit^ 
0nd  causes  of  its  being  affected.^^Mr.  Pitt  proposes  an 
advance  of  public  money  on  the  security  of  mercantile  com^ 
modities^^^The  proposition  is  adopted^and revives  mercan* 
tile  credit."- East  India  compamfs  charter  on  the  eve  ofex^ 
piration.'^Mr.  Dundas  presents  a  masterly  view  of  the 
prosperity  of  India  under  the  present  sysfem.*-^He  pr^* 
poses  the  renewal  of  the  charter.-^His  plan  is  passed 
into  a  law. — Measures  adopted  to  render  British  India 
farther  producfroe.^^Plan  of  agricultural  improvement 
— Sir  John  Sinclair-Enquiries  of  in  Scotland  and  Eng^ 
landw^^Result^  that  agriculture  is  not  understood  and 
practieed  in^  proportion  to  the  capability  of  the  country, 
^^^oposes  t-he  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture--^ 
the  proposal  adopted.'-^Lord  RawdorCs  motion  respecttng 
deb€ors.r-^Increase  of  the  army  and  navy. — National 
suffpkes*-^A  loan.''^Taxes.''-^Session  closes. — Commence- 
meni  of  campaign  179S.-^French  invade  Holland-^re- 
duce  Breda. — Hundart  and  Gertruydenburgh  surrender. 
— Dumourier  besieges  Wtlliamstadt  and  Maestreicht.-^ 
The  British  forces  arrive  in    Holland. — The  French 

raise  the  siege  of  Williamstadt Attacked  by  the  Aus^ 

trians  at    Winden'^efeated.'-^French  generals  accuse 
Vol.  IV.  I 
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each  other^-^Dumourier  evacuates  the  Ketherlands-^is" 
approved  by  the  conventiori'^privately  proposes  to  make 
peace  "with  the  allies  and  restore  monarchy — stispected  by 
the  French  government — summoned  to  return  to  Paris 
to  answer  for  his  conduct — sounds  the  dispositions  of 
the  army^-^finding  them  unfavourable^  deserts  to  the 
Austrians. 
iSMAP. 

^3^*  THE  grand  purposes  of  the  Britiah  government 

^yrgj       Ih  its  concluct  respecting  France  were  to  repress  the  opera* 

Objects      tion  of  revolutionary  princes  in  this  country,  and  to  pre- 

of  Great  i       -r^  i  r*  •  i  i  • 

Britain—  vent  the  t  rench  system  oi  aggression  and  aggrandizement 
therepre^-  fj-om  being  longer  carried  into  successful  execution  on  the 
French  Continent*  In  this  twofold  object  originated  the  measures 
and  tile ^*  of  external  policy  adopted  by  parliament  during  the 
preyention  remainder  of  the  session,  and  also  some  of  those  that  were 

OI  x*  rench 

aggran-      Confined  to  internal  regulation. 

s^rjoh'n  War  having  been  declared  against  a  foreign  country, 

Scott,  the   it   was   obviously  expedient    to    prevent  correspondence 
general^     between  British  subjects  and  the  hostile  party*  To  render 
"wH^iV)*^'^^  this  prohibition  effectual,  sir  John  Scott,  attorney  general, 
preventing  on  the  15th  of  M^rch  introduced  a  bill  for  preventing, 
I'wrespon-  during  the  war,  all  traitorous   correspondence   with  the 
dence.       kipg^s  enemies*     The  law  of  treason  was  founded  upon  a 
statute  of  the  25tb  of  Edward   III*  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  legislative  exposition  in  different  laws,  enacted 
since  that  period* .   The  acts  declared  treasonable  in  that 
statute  were  principally  reducible  to  two  heads '/  to  com- 
pass, that  is,  to  intend  or  project  the  king's  death ;  to  levy 
l¥ar  against  the  king,  and  to  abet  or  assist  bis  enemies. 
Since  that  period,  during  wars,  parliament  had  repeatedly 
passed  laws  which  applied   the   general  principle  to  the 
existing  case  ;   by  specifically   prohibiting   adherence  or 
assistance    to    nations   at    enmity    with    our    sovereign**^ 
Argu-        Agreeably  to  the  original  statute,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
and  s^^nst  planatory  acts  the  present  bill  was  framed*     Former  laws 

f  See  vol.  ii.  394.  g  An  act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen. 

Anne  to  prevent    all  traitoroas  correspondence   which  prohibited  any  persom 
/  (i'Oin  supplying  the  enemies  with  arms,  naval  or  military  stores,  or  lr«im  going 

out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  enemy's  country  without  license.  A  similar  act  of 
William  and  Mary  had  carried  the  regulatioti  tarther  ;  it  prohibited  good&  and 
nici'chand|si:s  of  every  sort.  .  See  Statutes  at  large. 
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had,  in  such  circumstances,  prohibited  British  subjects    CHAP, 
from  sending  military  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro-  v^^><^^^^ 
vision,  of  various  enumerated  kinds.     The  present  bill,      ^^^3^ 
besides  interdicting  these  articles,  prohibited  purchases  of 
French  funds  or  French  lands.     The  reason  of  this  pro- 
hibition was,  that,  as  the  French  government  proposed  to 
carry  on  war  against  this  country  by  the  sale  of  lands, 
British  subjects  if  allowed  to  purchase  such  land  would 
not  only  feel  an  interest  in  the  property  which  they  had  thus 
acquired,  but  furnish  the  enemy  with  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  war  against  ourselves.     It  was  further  proposed 
that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  from  this  country 
into  France,  without  a  license  under  his  majesty's  great 
seal ;  and  that  their  neglect  of  this  clause  should  be  deem- 
ed a  misdemeanour ;  and  that  no  persons,  though  subjects 
of  this  country,  coming  from  France,  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  this  kingdom  without  a  passport  or  license,  or 
giving  to  a  magistrate  such  security  as  he  should  require. 
The  last  regulation  was  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  vessels 
which  should  traffic  with  France. 

The  bill  was  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  treason 
laws  of  Edward  III.  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, with  justice  and  commercial  policy.     The  provision 
against   Englishmen   returning  to   the   countr>%   was  the 
bestowal  of  a  power  on  the  king  to  banish,  during  the  war, 
every  British  subject  now  in  France.     Though  he  might 
return,  in  certain  cases,  by  giving  security,  who  were-  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  amount  of  that  security  ?  This  was  to  be 
left  to  a  magistrate :  here  one  man  wa?  to  be  put   under 
the  discretion  of  another,  who  might  render  his  return 
impossible,  by  exacting  security  to  'an  amount  that  could 
not  be  given.^  The  restrictioif  upon  the  purchase  of  lands 
was  represented  as  extremely  impolitic :  it  was  alleged  to 
be  founded  upon  an  absurd  supposition,  that  Britons  having 
here  the  most  permanent  security  for  the}r  money,  would 
send  their  capital  to  France,  where  they  could  have  no 
security.      Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  property 
exposed  to  the  revolutionary  grasp  in  their  own  country  5 
and,  to  escape  spoliation,  had  sent  many  and  large  sums 
•f  money  to  Britain  to  be  vested  in  our  funds,  and  also 

h  See  speeches  of  messrs.  Ersl^iiie  and  Fox.  parliamentairx.debatiB8, 1793. 
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great  quantities  of  odier  precious  moveables :  as  proscrip- 
tion advanced  they  must  wish  to  send  more  to  the  place  of 
safety.  If  the  present  regulations  were  adopted,  France 
would  no  doubt  follow  the  example :  we  should  render 
her  goverecnent  the  most  essential  service,  by  forcing 
Frenchmen  to  employ  their  money  in  their  own  funds. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  preventing,  as  proposed,  the  efHus 
of  money  to  the  country  of  our  enemies,  we  would  prevent 
Its  influx  into  our  own ;  and  by  the  project  of  withholding 
resources  from  the  enemy,  we  should  add  to  his  strength* 
The  bHl  was  defended  as  conformable  both  to  the  general 
law,  and  to  special  acts  passed  in  periods  of  war.  The  par* 
ticular  provisions  most  strongly  combatted  were  supported 
as  necessary  in  the  precise  and  specific  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent war ;  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  founded,  and 
the  prflgected  resourses  of  the  enemy.  After  many  debates, 
the  two  clauses  most  severely  reprobated,  concerning  the 
return  of  British  subjects,  and  the  purchase  of  property  in 
France,  were  abandoned*  Undergoing  these  important 
changes,  and  several  much  less  material  modifications,  the 
•proposed  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.  ^ 

Repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  houses  of  par* 
iiament  in  order  to  procure  peace.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  the  Netherlands.^  Intelligence  having  arrived, 
that  the  French,  leaving  the  scenes  of  recent  ini^sion  and 
aggression,  had  retired  within  their  ancient  frontiers; 
Mr.  Fox,  professing  to  consider  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  war  ^s  now  attained,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  its  continuance;  and  moved  an  address  to 
his  majesty  praying  him  to  make  peace.  Suppo- 
sing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  present  a  just, 
prudent,  and  necessary  war  at  the  beginning,  he  ooii«- 
tended  that  the  alleged  reasons  no  longer  existed.  Hoii* 
land,  our  ally,  was  not  now  exposed  to  any  attach  •  France 
would  willingly  purchase  peace  by  insuring  the  contii!ii!i«* 
aiKc  of  that  safety,'  whereas  he  was  afraid  perseverance  in 


1  The  historical  narrative  of  these  eventH  is  somcM'hat  subsequent :  I  hei'« 
ooIjT  mention  a  result  on  wUich  Mr.  I-'on  fuuuded  part  of  his  reasoning. 
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cairyiog  on  war  along  with  the  combined  powers,  would   chap. 
again  expose  her  to  danger.     The  French  had,  no  doubt,  ^J^  ^ 
manifested  designs   of  aggrandizement,   but   these   had      ^j^^^ 
arisen  from  the  successful  repulsion  of  confederate  attack. 
Besides,  must  England  go  to  war  with  ev^ry  continental 
power  that  perpetrates  injustice  ?  Was  not  the  conduct  of 
the  partitioners  of  Poland  equal  in  infamy  and  iniquity  to 
the  aggressions  of  France  ?  Were  the  people  of  England 
to  suiter   all  the  miseries  of  war  because  the  people  of 
France  were   unjust,  vvi^n  that  injustice,  be  it  ever  so 
atrocious,  was  violating  no  right  of  Englishmen  I  They 
had,  indeed,  threatened  the  security  of  his  majesty's  allies ; 
Jbfut  now  confined  within  their  own  terriUM'ies,  they  were    ' 
4>ccupied  in  defending  their  frontiers  against  the  combined 
powers*    The  danger  apprehended  from  their  former  con- 
quest was  no  longer  a  subject  of  just  uneasiness  and  alarm* 
The  French  were,  at  present,  in  great  internal  confusion 
and  distress ;  and  Britain  could  form  no  views  of  aggran- 
dizem^t  from  the  situation  of  her  adversary.    Even  were 
jnsuce  and  humanity  out  of  the  question,  would  pc^icy 
and  prudence  authorize  this  country  to  seize  the  posses- 
sions of  France  i    What  advantage  could  we  derive  from 
promoting  the  conquering  and  incroaching  plans  of  other 
powers  i  Having  driven  France  from  the  territories  of  her  . 
neighbours,  for  what  purpose  were  we  to  persevere  in  a 
war,  unless  to  invade  her  dominions  i  If  we  did  make  an 
inroad  into  her  territories,  could  such  a  ihovenient  be  to 
attain  our  professed  objects,  security  and   defence  ?    By 
continuing  the  war  we  should  manifest  an  intention  of 
Mther  dismembering  her  enquire,  or  interfering  with  the 
government  which  her  people  chose  to  establish.     These 
objects  our  government  had  uniformly  disavowed,  and  the 
declared  ends  of  hostilities  had  been  compassed.  The  most 
favourdble  season  for  offering  peace  was  in  the  midst  of 
success;  when  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  humbled  to 
feel  the  evils  of  war,  without  being  driven,  by  the  haughti^ 
ness  of  the  conquerors,  to  desperate  efforts,  which  might 
turn  the  tide  of  victory.     Those,  who  calculated  probable 
exertions  of  men  fighting  for  conceived  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  usual  course  of  military  events,  funda- 
mentally erred  in.  expecting  similar  effeas  from  totally 
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dissimilar  causes.  Inspired  by  such  animatiHg  motives, 
men  had,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  displayed  valour, 
prowess,  and  policy,  astonishing  to  the  rest  of  mankind* 
Pressed  by  continued  and  invading  war,  which  excited 
such  motives,  the  ardent  spirit  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
French  would,  Mr.  Fox  predicted,  no  less  exert  thcni- 

selves  ;  we  should  drive  THEK  to  become  a  MILlfARTr 

REPUBLIC.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour,  while  opportunity 
was  favourable,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  secure  peace. 
To  this  a  common  objection  is,  with  whom  shall  we  treat  9 
The  answer  is  obvious ;  with  any  men  who  possess  the 
power  of  doing  what  we  want :  the  French  are  desirous  of 
peace,  and  the  present  rulers  are  as  competent  to  conclude 
-peace  as  to  carry  on  war.  Shall  we  be  at  peace  with  none 
whose  form  of  government  we  shall  not  have  previously 
approved  ?  We  have  formerly  made  peace  with  tyrants  ? 
not  because  we  approved  their  maxims  and  constitution  o£ 
government,  but  because  they  had  the  power  of  making, 
and  observing  conventions.  Peace  with  any  ruler  or  rulero 
implies  approbation  of  their  character  no  more  than  of 
their  government.  The  French  republicans  have  been 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  atrocious  murders ;  so  was  Lewis* 
XiV.  No  British  statesman  refused  to  treat  with  the 
bigotted  banisher  of  his  most  valuable  subjects,  nor  with 
the  sanguinary  devastator  of  unoffending  provinces.  The 
statesman  treats  not  with  the  virtue^  but  with  th<5, power 
of  another  party ;  and  in  expecting  performance,  looks  for 
his  best  security,  not  in  the  integrity  but  the  interest  of  ~ 
the  contractor.  These  were  the  arguments  by  which  Mr. 
Fox  inculcated  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  was  the 
strain  of  reasoning  which  he  and  other  votaries  of  amity 
employed  repeatedly  at  various  stages  of  the  contest.' 

In  opposing  the  address,  messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt 
argued  conformably  to  the  different  views  which  they  had 
respectively  adopted  concerning  the  French  revolution 
and  the  war.  Mr.  Pitt  persevered  in  urging  the  impracti« 
cability  of  any  treaty  with  the  persons  that  at  present 
exercised  the  government  of  France ;  and  in  supporting 


k  Parliamentary  Debates,  17tb  June,  1793. 

)  See  also  his  Utter  to  the  electors  of  Westajjnster* 
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bis  position,  exhibited  a  very  eloquent  view  of  their  indi-    chap. 
vidual  and  collective  atrocities :  therefore  he  would  not  ^_^^,^^ 
treat  with  them  now*     Reprobating  the  French  principles      if^^^ 
as  manifested  in  their  present  operation,  he  still  disavowed 
every  design  of  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France  :  he  sought  only  security*     This  security 
was  to  be  effected  in  one  of  three  modes  :   first,  by  obtain- 
ing an  assurance  that  the  principles  should  no  longer  pre- 
dominate ;  secondly,  that  those  who  were  now  engaged  in 
them  should  be  taught  that  they  were  impracticable,  and 
convinced  of  their  own  want  of  power  to  carry  them  into 
execution ;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  issue  of  the  present  war 
should   be  such  as,   by  weakening  their  power  of  attack, 
should  strengthen  our  power  of  resistance.  Without  these 
Ve  might  indeed  have  an  armed  truce,  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  but  no  permanent  peace ;  no  solid 
security  to  guard  us  against  the  repetition  of  injury  and 
the  renewal  of  attack.  The  present  situation  of  affairs  not 
being  such,  in  Mr*  Pitt's  estimation,  as  to  admit  these 
means  of  obtaining  security,  he  and  his  votaries  opposed 
the  address  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  war.  Mr.  Burke 
clearly  and  expressly  combatted  the  principle  asserted  by 
Mr.  Fox,  that  England  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France.      If  (he  said)  by  the  sub- 
version of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation  adopts  a  malig- 
nant spirit  to  produce  anarchy  and  mischief  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  the  right  of  all  nations  to  go  to  war  with  the 
authors  of  such  attempts.     In  support  of  this  doctrine  he 
quoted  the  authority  of  Vattel,  who  lays  down  a  position, 
*^  that    if  any  nation  adopt   principles   maleficent  to  all 
government  and  order,  such  a  nation  is  to  be  opposed 
from  principles  of  common  safety."    This  was  the  spirit 
ef  France ;  and  what  was  to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from 
England  ?  War,  and  nothing  else  :  therefore,  war  with  the 
French  republic,  on  account  of  her  system  and  principles^ 
Mr.   Burke  recommended;    and   explicitly  declared   his  xhepr«- 
opinion,   that  while  the  existing  system  continued,  peace  positions 
with  France  was  totally  inadmissible.     The  proposed  ad-  ih^edby 
dress  to  the  king  was  negatived  by   a   majority  equally  Jen^^^d^ 
great  as  that  which  had  voted  for  the  war;  and  through- jonties. 


ma- 
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CHAP,    out  the  naticHi  perseverance  in  hostilities  was  M  general^ 

^^'       popular* 

Ministers,  and  many  others  who  bad  been  formerly 

inimical   to  their  measures,   having  expressed  their  toa^ 

viction  that  there  existed  in  the  country  dispositions  and 

designs  to  subvert  the  constitution,    and   to  follow   the 

Mr.  Sheii-  example  of  the  French  innovators,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed 

sesVn^i-^  that  an  inquijry  should  be  instituted  into  tl>e  alleged  sedi- 

€|iiiiT  inio   tion.    He  declared  his  disbelief  of  the  ministerial  repre- 

tlie  anc&rcu 

seciiuon:  sentatious  upon  any  evidence  that  had  been  adduced, 
but  avowed  himself  open  to  proofs,  if  such  should  be 
established :  he  therefore  proposed  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  investigate  the  assertions,  j;hat  it  might  be 
ascertained  whether  there  was  realty  a  plot  against  the 
country,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  false  and  mischievous  report 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation ;  to  attach  obloquy 
to  the  opponents  of  administration,  and  to  facilitate  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's 
requisition  it  was  argued,  that  the  government  had  not 
asserted  the  existence  of  plots  to  be  established  by  proof- 
for  judicial  aninuidversion,  but  of  a  seditious  spirit  and 
operations,  which  required  deliberative  precaution  and  the 
most  vigilant  care  to  prevent  them  from  mitring  into 
plots  a(nd  insurrections^  From  a  combination  of  various 
and  discoi^iected  circumstances  a  man  might  receive  a 
moral  certainty  of  a  general  fact  which  ought  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  though  he  might  have  no  proof  of  such  a  fact** 
sufficient  to  establish  it  before  a  magistrate.  The  active 
circulation  of  seditious  writings,  the  proceedings  and 
declarations  of  the  innovating  societies ;°  the  public  and 
avowed  sentiments**  of  great  numbers  in  favour  of  the 
French  system  as  a  model  for  this  countrv,  concurred  in 
manifesting  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  it  became  the 

Isldected.  legislature  and  government  to  repress ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan's 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  very  numereus  majority. 

Great  and  powerful  as  the  body  was  which  now 
supported  administration  in  both  houses,  the  small  band 
which  in  parliament  abetted  contrary  measures  was  not 

m  Mr.  Windham's  speech  on  Mr*.  Sheridan's  motion,  4th  March  IfOS.  See 
Parliamentary  Debates.  ii  lb.  see  ib.         oSpeechofsjr  James  Sanderson 

tlie  lord  raavor.  See  ib.- 
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discouraged  from  petseVerlng  in  an  o{)po8ition  which  appear-    CHAP. 
ed  very  unlikely  to  attain  any  of  their  objects  in  parliament;  ^^p^,^^. 
and  out  of  parliament  was  not  gratified  by  that  popularity      ^g^ 
Irhfch  has  so  often  encouraged  and  elevated  parliamentary 
minorities.      Mn  Grey,  agreeably  to  the  intimation  which  Motion  by 
he  had  given  the  preceding  year  in  the  house^  and  to  the  fo,!  pariiT- 
promise  which  h^.had  made  to  the  friends  of  the  people,  meutary 
proceeded    ra  his  resolution,  to  move  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment.     Various  petitions   were    presented   to   the   house 
from  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  who  joined  for  that  purpose.      Of 
these,   some  were  moderate   and    respectful,   but   others 
wild  and  violent.     One  petition,  of  a  very  great  length, 
was  read  from  persons  calling  themselves  friends  of  the 
people  :^  this  representation,  repeating  the  usual  arguments, 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  bv  facts  and  instances;*^ 
and  earnestly,  though,  temperately,  urged  a  change.      Mr. 
Grey,*  having  presented  this  petition,  seconded  its  prayer 
hy  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  reform.      Besides   the  Argu- 
usu:d  arguments  which,  on  a  subject  discussed  so  often  in 
parliament,  nriust  necessarily  be  repetitions,,  and  personal, 
animadversions   on    the   affirmed   change   of    Mr.    Pitt's 
conduct,  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured  to  obviate  objections  to 
the   seasonableness  of  the  requisition.      Forcibly  urging 
the  vast  mass  of  influence  which,  though  before  known  as  a 
general  fact,  had  never  been  so  explicitly  demonstrated  by 
particular  enumeration,  he  contended  that  the  greater  part 
of  the   influence   in   question    was   under  the  control  of 
ministers ;  that  thence  they  had  been  enabled,  at  difierent 
periods  of  history,  to  establish  systems  and  execute  mea*- 
sures  which  were  totally  inconsistent  with   the  country's 
good.    -Whatever  evils  did  or  might  threaten  our  coun- 
try, there  was  no  preventive  so  certain,  no  safeguard  so 

p  Not  ti»e  Msociation  of  whidi  Mr.  Grey  was  at  the  head,  but  a  aociety  that 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  addresses  of  that  body. 

i\  A  work  Avas  published  about  this  tim«5,.  presenting  an  abstract  of  countie» 
find  boroughs,  es{>ecially  the  latter,  asserted  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  peers* 
commoners,  and  the  treasury,  and  not  of  the  ostensible  electors.  The  alleged 
result  was,  tliat  seventy -one  pe^s  nominate  eighty -eight,. influence  seventy -five ; 
that  the  ti'eijsory  nominate  two,  influence  five  ;  that  ninety-one  commoners 
nominate  eighty -two,  influence  fifty -seveu ;  that  in  t^ngland  and  Wales  the 
whrtle  number  of  members  returned  by  private  patronage  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  nine.  See  Report  on  the  state  oftlte  repreitntatioUy  puhliahetl  bjf 
oke  9odeiy  offnenda  of  the. people. 
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CHAP,   powerful,  as  a  pure  and  uncorruptn^i  liouse  of  cottum^u^ 
emanating  fairly  and  freely  from  the  people.     The  i^- 


1793.  tional  debt,  in  its  present  accumulatioii,  was  .owing  to-  the 
corruption  of  parliament :  hada  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  taken  .place  at  the  concluftion  of  the 
peace  of  1763,  this  country  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
escaped  the  American  wajr :  if  it  had  been  accomplished 
last  year,  probably  it  would  have  saved  us  from  mir 
present  distresses.  If.  ever  there  was  danger  to  be  appre* 
hended  by  this  country  from  the  propagation  of  French 
principles,  the. danger  was  now  completely  at  an  end.  No 
set  of  Britons,  without  being  bereft  of  their  senses,  could 
after  recent  events  propose  the  French  revolution  as  a 
model  for  British  imitation*  But  were  such  priociploa 
ever  to  threaten  danger,  the  surest  way  of  preventing  i$ 
from  being  serious  was,  by  promoting  the  comfort  ai^d 
happiness  of  the  people,**  to  gratify  their  reasonable  wishes^ 
and  to  grant  a  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  and  so  ardently  desired:  the  effectual 
preventive  of  violent  and  forcible  alteration .  was  timely 
.  reform.  This  last  position  was  still  more  warmly  urged 
f^^H^***^'  ^y  ^^'  Whitbread.  Metaphysical  opinions  (he.  said) 
have  n^ver,  in  any  instance,  produced  a  vrevolution:  the 
engine  with  which  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  coynpaas 
those  mighty  events  has  been  of  a  different  deacrjiptioa ; 
the  feelings  of  the  governed,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
grinding  oppressioa .  of  their  governors.  What  brought 
about  that  great  event  the  reformation  I  Not  the  the^rins 
or  speculations  of  philosophers,  but  the  impolitic  avaxi^ 
and  injustice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  What  produced 
the  catastrophe  of  Charles  the  first  I  What  produced  tbm 
revolution  in  this  country  I  The  oppressions  of  the  exect)? 
tive  government;  and  to  the  same  cause  America  OJKe« 
her  freedom.  ,  Lastly,  what  produced  the  revolution  ia 
France?  The  misery  of  the  people ;  the  pride,  injustices, 
avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  court.*  The  great  characters 
who  acted  in  these  different  scenes  had  but  little  power  in 
producing  their  occasions.  Luther,  Cromwell,  or  Wash- 
ington^   the    illustrious    persons    who    appeared    at    the 

r  Mr.  Grey's  speech  on  reform,  6th  May,  1793.  See  Parliamentary  Debates. 
ft  Mr.  Wki'tbrcad's  speceU  on  reform.    See  FarHamcntary  Dcbateft. 
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era  of  the  English  revolution,  or  the  wild  visionaries  of   CHAP. 
France  <;ould  never  have  persuaded  the  people  to  rise,   if      ^'* 
Aey  had  been  unassisted  by  their  own  miseries  and  the     ^^g^ 
usurpations  of  power.  When  the  feelings  of  men  are  roused'  Arjju- 
hy  injury,  then  they  attempt  innovation ;  then  the  doc-  I!^gt. 
trines   of  enthusiasts   find   ready   access  to  their  minds. 
This  general  reasoning  was  not  controverted  by  the  oppo* 
scrs  of  parliamentary  change  in  the  present  circumstances. 
No  one  pretended   to  assert  that  seasonable  reform  was 
not  better  than  perseverance  in  profligate  corruption  and 
^rannical  oppression  ;  but  the   existence   of  these  mis* 
chiefs  was   denied  :  no   evil  had  been  demonstrated  that 
called  for  such  a  corrective.     The   persons  associated  to 
petition  for  a  reform  in  parliament  (their  opponents  said,) 
after  a  year's  consideration,  and,  as  it  appears,  repeaited 
meetings,  do  not  produce  any  specific  plairwhatever  ;  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  infer,  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  evil,  much  less  to  produce  a  remedy.    The 
supporters  of  reform^ have  asserted  that  the  national  debt 
originated  in   the   corruption  of  parliament ;  and  that  a 
reform  would  have  prevcnted-the  many  burdensome  wars 
in  -  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since  the  revolu- 
tion.     Instead  of  theory  examine  fact  :  all   these   wars 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  people  ;  the  proposers  and  sup- 
porters of  them  spoke  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Was  not  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to    ' 
the  wars  of  William  and  Arine,  for  humbling  the  pride  and 
reducing  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  ?  Was  not  the  Span' 
ish  warr  of  tYS9  popular  ?  undertaken  at  the  express  requi- 
sition of   the  people,  and  leven   contrary  to  the  known 
opinion  of  the   government  f  Consider  the  war  of  1756:  . 
iras  that  anpopular  ?  Never  was  any  country  engaged  in  a 
war  more  universally  popular.     The  American  war  was 
equally  approved  by  public  opinion  until  within  a  year  and 
a  half  of  its   conclusion  :  nothing  could  be  more  marked 
than  the  approbation   which  the  public  gave  of  that  mea* 
sure.     No  new  system  of  representation  could  have  spo- 
ken tUb  voice  of  the  people  more  plainly  and   strongly 
than  the  house   of  commons,  expressed   it  in  approving 
these  wars.     That  there  might  be   improper  influence  in 
elections  could  not  be  denied  ;  such  influence,  however, 
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CHAP,  arose  net  from  the  political  crastitution,  but  fk>m  the  im« 
^'  perfectipna,  prejudices,  anil  passions  of  human  nature.  If 
1793  y^^  ^^^  ^^  reform,  begin  with  moral  reform  :'  but  if  po- 
The  pro-  Htical  reform  be  wanted,  this  certainly  is  not  the  time  to 
?eprob^t«4  agitate  subjects  so  likely  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
^  pecuU-  people,  and  to  excite  a  public  ferment.  Though  there 
•onab^  at  may  be  some  defects,  abide  by  the  constitution  rather  than 
Viod  *  ^^   hazard  a  change  with  all  the  dreadful  train  of  consequen-f 

ces  with  which  we  have  seen  it  attended  in  a  neighbotiring 
*n<i  w  «^-  kingdom.  These  arguments  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
^  the  prpposition  of  Mr.  Grey  was  rejected  by  a  very  great 

majority,  as  totally  inadmissible  in  the  present  state  of  af* 

fairs,  opinions;,  and  sentiments. 
State  of  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  parliamentar)? 

ciaiM-edit  Consideration    during  the  present  session  was  the  state  of 
and  caujBes  mercantile    credit.     A  spirit  of  commercial   speculatioii 

of  its  being  •,  .111  r  •  •• 

affected,  and  enterprise  had  been  tor  some  years  mcreasing.m  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  risen  to  such  an  height, 
as  to  threaten  public  credit  with  very  serious  danger.  The 
pirculating  specie  being  by  no  means  sufficient 'to  answer 
the  very  greatly  augmented  demands  of  trade,  the  quanti* 
ty  of  paper  currency  which  was  brought  into  circulation  aa 
a  supplying  medium,  was  so"  large  and  disproportionate, 
that  a  scarci^'  of  cash  was  produced  which  threatened  a 
general  stagnation  in  the  commercial  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  and  alarm  which  this  stagnation  had 
caused,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  facts,  and  explore  their  cau* 
ses  ;  and  the  subject  being  investigated^  it  was  found  that 
fhe  embarrassments  arose  from  the  precipitation,  and  not 
the  inability  of  British  merchants.  The  multiplication  oi 
paper  currency,  and  scarcity  of  coin,  indu(:ed  banks  and 
bankers  to  suspend  the  usual  discounts  in  expectation  of 
which,  merchants  had  formed  engagements  that  were  far 
from  exceeding  their  property,  but  in  the  present  state  of- 
pectlniary  negotiation,  surpassed  their  convertible  effects. 
To  extricate  commercial  men  from  these  difficulties,  Mr^ 
Pitt  proposed  that  government  should  advance  m<$ney  on 
^he  security  of  mercantile  cpmmodities,  by  issuing  exche- 

t  The  reasoning  in  the  text  is  in  substance  taken  from  the  speech  of  Mr.. 
epkinson.    See  Parliamentfliy  Debates,  May  6tb,  1793^ 
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quer  InHs,  to  be  granted  to.mcrchftiit8,on  the  requisite  se-    CHAP, 
curity,  for  a  limited  time,  and  bearing  legal  interest.  Op-  ^^^p^J,^-i 
position  expressed  their  apprehensions  that  the  proposed      ^jg^ 
mode  would  be  ineffectual,  that  the   failures   arose  from  Mr.  I'itt 

,  .  ,     ,  ,      ,  proposes 

the  present  rumous  war,  and  that  every  remedy  but.  peace  an  advance 
would  be  futile.     The  projected  plan,  besides,  would  open  ^^J*"''**^n 
a  path  to  the  most  dangerous  patronage,  since  government  the  secun- 
couUl  afford  or  withhold  the  aCcommodatAon  according  to  candid 
the  pc^itical   conduct  of  the  applicant*     These  objections  c«"»«*o<J»- 
being  overruled*,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  ;  the  tern-  The  pro- 
porary  embarrassment   was   retnovcd  >  and  manufactures,  a^pled ," 
and  tvade  again  became  flourishing.  andrevivc§ 

'    Another  subject,  of  the  highest  commercial  magni-  credit. 
tude,   at  the  same  time  occupied  legisl^iture*     The  char-  ^^f^^p'^nyf, 
tcr  of  *the  .East  Ind'ia  company  being  on  the  eve  of  expi-  charter  on 
ration,   a  petition  for  its  renewal  was  presented  to  parlia-  expiration. 
ment ;  and  oh  the  23d  of  April  the  subject,  was   taken 
into  consideration.  The  very  general  reception  of  Smithes 
coramereial  philosophy,  especially   his   doctrine   of  free 
trade,  and  the  known  admiration  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
many  of  his  coadjutors  and  votaries  held  the  popular  sys- 
tem of  political  economy,  had  given  rise  to  expectations 
and  apprehensions  that   the  exclusive  privileges    of  the 
East  India  merchants  would  last  no  longer  than  the  pe* 
riod  which  was  pledged  by  the  public  faith;      Many  sup- 
posed   that   the   commercial    monopoly  would  be  forever 
destroyed,  and  that  the  trade  to  India  would  be  opened  to 
the  whole  energy  of  British  enterprise.  To  scrutinize  tliis  Mr.  Dao- 
subject  was  the  peculiar  department  of  Mr.  Dundas  ;  and  sentsa 
though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  theoreti-  ^^*^<lj^h* 
cal  economists  that  able  minister  regarded  the  question  as  prosperous 
a  practical  *  statesman.     Without   undertaking  to  contro-  fiil^uode" 
vert  the  doctrines   of  speculative  writers  concerning  the  *^*^*"'?^ 
productive  efficacy  of  a    free  trade,  or  even  denying  the  tcm. 
probability  of  its  profitable   effects,  if  extended  to  our  in- 
tercourse With  India,  he  laid  down  a  3ound  and  prudent 
proposition,  that  legislators  ought  not  rashly  to  relinquish 
a  positive  good  in  possession  for  a  probable  good  in  anti-  , 

cipation.  The  advantages  which  experience  had  pro- 
ved to  accrue  from  the  present  system  were  immense, 
varied,  and  momentous.     The  shipping  employed  by  the 
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CHAP.  East  India  company  amoanted  to  81,000  tons;  die 
^'*  seamen  navigating  those  ships  were  abcnit  seven  thou- 
sand men,  who  had  constant  employment:  the  raw-  ma- 
terials importi^d  from  India,  for  the  use  of  the  home  ma- 
nufactures, amounted  annually  to  about  ;^700^00D.  Bri- 
tish commodities  annually  exported  to.  India  an4  China, 
in  the  company's  ships  cx<;eeded  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling, including  the  exports  in  private  trade  which  were 
allowed  to  individuals.  The  fortunes  of  indrviduak  an- 
nually remitted  from  India  amounted  to  a  million*  ^^  The 
'^  industry  of  Britain  thus»  (said  Mr.  Dundas)  on  the  one 
^^  hand  is  increased^  by  the  export  of  produoe  and>i(kiaau- 
^^  factures,  and  the  consumption  of  those  manufacturcB  en- 
"  larged  by  the  number  of  persons  returning  with  fortunes 
"  from  India,  or  who  are  supported  by  the  trade  and.re- 
^^  venues  of  India;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  fpstered  and 
"  encouraged  by  the  import  of  the  raw  mateiials  from  In- 
^'  dia,  upon  which  many  of  our  most  valuable  manufac- 
^^  tures  depend.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  adds 
**  between  six  and  seven  millions  .to  the  circulation  of  the 
*'  country.  Such  is  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  mono^ 
**  poly  of  the  company,  exercised  under  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  The  experience  of  nine  years  has  justified 
this  system  r  British  India  is  in  a  stajte  of  prosperity 
"  which  it  never  knew  under  the  most  wise  and  politic  of 
^^its  ancient  sovereigns.  The  British  possessions  eom- 
''  pared  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  in  the  peaiii- 
"  sula,  are  like  a  cultivated  garden  coatrasted  with,  liie 
"  field  of  the  sluggard."  The  revenues  of  India  have -been 
"  increased,  and  the  trade  connected  with  them  is  in  a 
"  state  of  progressive  improvement.  A  necessary  av^  has 
^'  been  conducted  with  vigour,  and  brought  to  an  honour^ 
"  able  and  advantageous  conclusion.  A  systeitt  go  effec- 
"•  tually  conducive  to  all  its  important  purposes.;  the  pros- 
"  perity  of  Britain,  the  welfare  of  India,  its  internal  good 
**  government,  and  security  from  foreign  aggressors,  ought 
"  still  to  be  supported.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  fi^oni 
**  a  free  trade  may  be  still  greater ;  but  they  must  he  con- 
^^  tingent,    whereas  the   present   are  certain.       Before  a 

u  Sec  Pai*1iamenlat7  Debates^  April  SSd^  1793. 
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*•  cfa^mge  can  be  digested  and  execated  many' great  diffi-    cH\P, 
^^•culties  are  to  be  surmounted.      Would  it  not  create  an       LI. 
"  interruptton  in  the  discharge  or  liquidation  of  the  com- 
**  pany's  debts  ?   Would  it  not  derange  the  regular  pro- 
**gress  of  their  increasing  commerce?  and   would  there 
"  not  b&  a  serious  danger,  that   while  these  innovations 
"  were  proceeding,  rival  European  powers  might  seize  the 
*^  occasion,  renew   their    commercial  eflbrts,    and   divert 
**  into  a  new  channel  those  streams  of  commerce   which 
"  render  London  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  trade  ?   On  He  pro- 
*'  these  principles,  illustrated  through    a  vast  variety   of  1^**^*  •^J* 
*^  important    detail,    he  moved    that  the  company's  mo- the  char- 
^^  nopoly  should  be  continued,  under  the   present  limits,  ^**^' 
"  for   twenty   years.       He    farther  proposed   regulations 
"  tending  to   pnromote  a  free  trade,  which  should  not  in- 
"  terfere  with  the  company's  charter,  and  should  embrace 
^*'  only  such  articles  as  did  not  employ  the  capital  and  en- 
"  terpris«  of  the   East  India  company,  that  should  bring 
*'^  this  surplus  commerce  into  the  ports  of  London  instead 
"  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  which  it  had  been  chiefly 
**  diverted.*     The  most  important  measure  which  he  pro- 
^  posed  for  this  purpose  was,  that  the  company  should 
umuaHy  provide  three  thousand  tons   of  shipping  for 
conveying  to  and  from  India  such  exports  and  imports 
*^  as  it  did  not  suit  themselves  to  include  in  thefr  own  com- 
*'  merctal  adventures-,  that  thus  British  sailors   might  be 
^  employed  in  this  private  trade  instead  of  foreign  sailors; 
"  and  British  subjects  might  be  enriched  by  this  employ- 
**  ment  of  British  capital  instead  of  aliens."      After  con-  This  pb« 
siderable  discussion,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  digested  ^^J^l  la^. 
into  a  l»«v ;  the  charter  was  renewed,  and  the  clauses  re-  Measure*  ' 

1  .  ^  ^  ,     .  ^     ,   .  ,  adopted  to 

spectiDg  the  promotion  ol  tree  trade  inserted  mto  the  act.     render  in« 
While  commercial   arrangements  so  much  occupied  p^o^^^^ 
^he  attention  of  our  statesmen   and  lawgivers,  a  kindred  tive 
subject  was   submitted   to   their  consideration.      Agricul-  aj^cultu* 
tore  has  never  occupied  a  share  of  lecrishitive  attcntibn  pro-  •■**  *"*" 

r  o  r         prove- 

portioned  to  its  momentous  value  as  a  branch  of  political  ment 
economy,  since  Britain  became  so  eminent  for  manufac- 

X  See  sir  George  Dallas's  letter  to  sir  AVillisim  Pulteucy,  in  tchich  the  ori- 
gin, history,  and  nature  of  this  free  trade  is  very  ably  exphtined  ;  and  tbu  means 
ol  muking  it  to  Gcnere  in  liritibh  pons  is  tleaply  demonstrated; 
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,    CHAP,    lures    and  commerce.     This  is  an   omission    the   cohs<^- 
quences  of  which  have  been  often  fatally  experienced  from 
1798,      recurring  scarcity  in  a  country,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the    talents  of   its  people,  so   adapted  for    securing 
,  plenty.      An  evil  so  frequent  was  naturally  the  subject  of 
reiterated  complaint;*  but  no  effectual  measures -were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  it  from  often  occurring  again.  Among  the 
8ir  John     many  ardent  inquirers  into  political  economy,  one  of   the 
Sinclair,      ixjost  active  and  indefatigable  whom  an  age  supremely  ad- 
dicted to  such  studies  has  produced,  is  sir  John  Sinclair. 
This  gentleman,  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  undcfrstanding, 
enriched  with  Knowledge    and  methodised    by   erudition, 
had  bestowed  great  industry  of  research  on  various  branches 
of  political  philosophy.      He  had  traced,  investigated,  and 
presented  to  the  public,  the  history  of  revenue.      In  the 
progress  of  his  pursuits,  agriuilture  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  most  deserving  of  promotion.     He  saw  that 
very  much  remained  to  be'  done;  but  before  he  could  set 
about  propositions  of  improvement,  he  thought  it  -wisest 
and  most  expedient  to  ascertain  the  facts;  and  therefore 
sought  information   where  useful   information  was  most 
Emuiirics   likely  to  be  found.      In  Scotland,  his.  native  country,  he 
uJd^**^^    applied  himself  to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed   of  any 
class  of  men  of  fixed  rural''  residence,  and  addressed  cer- 
tain queries  to  the  members  of  that  numerous  ahd  respect- 
able  body.     These  queries,  embracing  the  physical,  fno- 
ral,  religious,  and    political   situation    of'  the    respective 
parishes,  in  the   result  of  the    answers  produced  an  im- 
mense body  of  statistical  knowledge;  especially  on  pa'sto- 
«nd  Kng-    ral  and  agricultural  subjects.      He  afterwards,  less  syste- 
matically   and     extensively    executed,    through  ■  different 
HesuU,       means,  a  similar  plan  in  England.  *    He  advanced,  how- 
euituie  is    ever,  so  lar  as   to  ascertain  a   general  fact,  of  the   very 
J*^^*^"'^*^**"  highest  importance;  that  though  in  some  particular  dis^, 
j^raotised     tricts   improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  are  prac- 
tlon  uJSie  tised,  yet,  in   tbe    greater  part  of  these  kingdoms,    the 
eapahiiity   principles  of  agriculture  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understdod  ; 


coonlrv — 


y  Froni  tlie  towns  also  the  reports  were  extremely  valuable  ;  but  these  were 
not  all  executed  by  clergymen.  The  most  important— 'the  account  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Creech ;  uhd  with  the  state  of  the 
melroiiolis,  very  happily  uuJtctl  the  ptogi-ess  awl  variation  of  national  mantiers. 
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nor  we  the  implements  of  husbandry,  or  the  stock  of  the    chap. 
farmer,  brought  to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  ca-     ^J^ 
pable*     To  promote  so  desirable  a  purpose,  sir  John  Sin- 
clair projected  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  proposes 
to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  [ighment 
subject,  and  considerably  interested  in  the  success  of  the  "J »  ^^^ 
scheme,  and  who  should  act  without  any  reward  or  emolu-  tore. 
ment.      An  address  was  proposed  to  the  king^  praying 
him  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  such  an  institution.     His  majesty  The  pro- 
directing  the  establishment  of  the  board ;    the  commons  ^^^,3. 
voted  the  necessary  sums  for  defraying  the  expenses,  and  , 

the  board  of  agriculture  was  according  established.' 

Certain  districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  coast,  were 
molested  with  heavier  duties  upon  coals  than  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This  evil  had  been  often  and  strongly 
stated  in  the  statistical  reports;  and  the  duty  actually 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  from 
the  high  price  of  coals,  the  people  were  obliged  to  trust 
almost  entirely  to  their  peat  mosses  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  < 
In  preparing  this  article  a  large  portion  of  the  labour  of 
that  part  of  the  country  was  expended,  which  might  be 
beneficially  employed  in  fisheries  and  manufactures,  and 
by  this  means  a  great  part  was  lost  to  the  revenue,  which 
would  have  arisen  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  in  question  :  and  that  the  revenue  might  not  suffer^ 
he  moved  certain  imposts  upon  distilled  spirits,  which,  en-  • 
hancing  the  price  of  the  article,  would  benefit  health  and 
preserve  morals.  A  petition  was  presented  by  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminister,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  S| 
duty  upon  coals :  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  per  chaldron  had  been  imposed  upon  im- 
ported coals,  and  the  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  fifty-two  churches.*  The  duty  afterwards  had 
been  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  of 
diose  churches ;  and  lastly,  was  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund;  and  ministers  alleging  it  was  no  longer  a 

z  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1793,  chap.  ir. 

a^Tkis  was  a  quite  different  impost  from  that  of  Charles  11.  of  five  shillings 
per  chaldron,  now  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  iiichmond. 
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CHAP.  lociU  tax,  fftrMed  on  the  house  to  reject  the  petition. 

Among  the  classes  of  subjects  who  applied  for  relief  this 


1793.      season  were  the  catholics  of  Scotland :  the  lord  advocate 
Law  for     stated  on  their  behalf,  that  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects 
of  bcottish  in  Scotland  were  at  present  incapacitated  by  law  either 
fittlioU^s.    frQjn  holding  or  transmitting  landed  property,  and  were 
liable  to  other  very  severe  restrictions,  which   could  not 
now  be  justified  by  any  necessity  or  expediency.  He  there- 
fore proposed  a  bill  to  relieve  persons  professing  the  ca* 
tholic  religion  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  im- 
posed on  them  by  acts  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly by  an  act  of  the  8th  of  king  William :  the  bill 
being  introduced,  was,  without  opposition,  passed  into  a 
law.** 
Motion  of         Lord  Rawdon  this  year  presented  a  bill  for  the  re-^ 
4onfortho  li^f  o^  insolvent  debtors,  and  for  amending  and  regulating 
S*ht^***^     the  practice  with  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt.     The 
pnd  sati«-    bill  was  a  compound  of  that  humanity  and  discrimination 
^^^    which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  benevolent  and  able 
eharacter*     His  lordship  deemed  the  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  be  founded  in  principles  at  once  rigorous  and 
absurd ;  it  was  rigorous,  because  it  exacted  from  the  vic- 
tims of  its  operation,  while  doomed  to  inaction,  that  which, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their   faculties,  they  were  not  able 
to  perform ;  and    was  absurd,  because  ineffectual  to   its 
avowed  purpose;  for  it  was  calculated  to  defeat,  not  to 
Attain,  its  object.     If  the  debtor  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  said 
his  lordship,  punish  him  as  a  fraudulent  agent;  if  not 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  do  not  punish  insolvency  as  a  crime, 
which  should  rather  be  commiserated  as  a  misfortune :  to 
punish  insolvency  as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to  the 
game  punishment  aj»  mere  insolvency,  is  to  confound  all 
moral   distinctions.      As    the  law   now   stands    between 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  the  very  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion the  fundamental  principle  of  justice  is  violated.   What 
U  the  great  object  of  the  institution  of  government,  but 
to  prevent   individuals  from  being  even   the  judges,  far 
more  the  avengers,  of  their  own  wrong?  Yet,  by  the  ex* 
UXlU^  laws  of  the  land,  the  creditor  is  enabled  to  deprive 

h  Aoti  of  PfirtllinieQt,  93  of  Q^q.  IJf, 
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the  debtor  of  his  liberty  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the    CHAPt 
(febt.     The  proposed  bill,  however,  for  the  present,  did 


oot  intend  a  general  change  of  the  law  which  he  repro*  ^1^ 
bated  as  so  severe  and  unjust:  what  he  now  desired,  was 
a  modification  of  arrests  and  of  bail,  so  as  to  prevent  op- 
pression and  distress  for  inconsiderable  sums.  The  bill 
n^as  oppose4  by  lord  Thurlow  and  by  others,  as  striicing 
at  the  whole  system  of  the  law  of  England;  and  the  lord 
^ancellor  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  judges 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  laws,  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
early  the  next  session:  Lord  Rawdon  agreeing,  it  was, 
for  the  present,  withdrawn* 

These  were  the  principal  subjects  that  came  before 
parliament  this  session,  except  the  supplies.     The  atmy  inereaae 
amd  navy  were  increased  to  a  war  establishment,  and  a  ^^^^^ 
considerable  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  employed  in  navy 
the  service   of  Britain.     Besides   the   ordinary  national  supplid. 
fiinds,   a  loan  of  four   millions    five  hundred   thousand  !«•■•■* 
pounds  was  required.     The  high  estimation  in  which  the 
minister  stood  with  the  moneyed  capitalists  induced   the 
public  to  expect  that  the  loan  would  have  been  negotiated 
on  very  favourable  terms  :  but  the  stagnation  of  mercan* 
tile  credit  was  felt  by  the  minister  as  well  as  others  who 
had  occasion  to  borrow  money.     There  was  actually  ai 
great  scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  public  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  premium  of  eight  per  cent.     For  defraying  the  interest 
of  the  loan  the  provisions  were,  ten  per  cent,  on  assessed 
taxes ;  an  iadditional  duty  upon  British  spirits,  on  bills, 
receipts,  and  on  game  licenses.     On  the  21st  of  June  the  Sevkm 
session  was  closed  by    a  speech  in  which  his  majesty  •^•■•^' 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  firmness,  wis- 
dom, and  public  spirit  which  had  distinguished  the  houses 
during  so  very  important  a  session,  and  testified  his  appro* 
bation  of  the  successive  iheasures  which  they  had  adopted 
'  for  the  internal  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  dependencies,  and 
for  their  liberal  contributions  towards  those  exertions  by 
which  only  we  could  attain  the  great  objects  of  our  pur- 
suit, the  r«ateration  tf  pease  on  t^rma  caiittittwi  with  ^nr 
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CHAP,    permanent  security,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe* 
^^,_^^  The  signal  successes  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and 
179a.      ^^   measures   that  were  concerted    with   other   powers^ 
afforded  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  a  happy  termina- 
tion to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged.^ 
Campaign  Havinq  brought  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  ses- 

ofi79a.  gjQjj  to  a  close,  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to  military 
transactions,  some  part  of  which  passed  at  the  same  period  ; 
including  certain  events  to  which  allusion  has  ali^eady* 
been  necessarily  made. 

From  the  disposition  of  their  forces  the  French  were 
enabled  first  to  commence  hostilities  ^  and  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain  and  the  states  general, 
Dumourier  proposed  to  invade  the  United  Provinces^ 
.  There  the  democratic  party,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
<  aristpcratical  faction  had  cherished  and  abetted  to  coope- 
rate in  their  enmity  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still  subsisted* 
Though  cautious  in  their  proceedings  since  the  reestab* 
lishment  of  the  stadtholder,  they  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  force  from  the  Belgian  commotions,  and  still  more 
frpm  the  French  revolution  ;  especially  after  the  republi- 
cans had  become  masters  of  the  Netherlands*  With  the 
disaffected  Dutch,  Dumourier  maintained  a  close  corres- 
pondence, carried  en  chiefly  by  emigrant  Hollanders 
assembled  at  Antwerp :  these,  formed  into  a  kind  of  Bata^- 
vian  committee,^  were  the  channels  of  communication 
between  the  Gallic  leaders  and  the  malcontents  residing* 
within  the  united  provinces*  The  malcontents  recom*> 
mended  eruption  into  Zealand,  but  the  general  himself 
thought  it  more  adviseable  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troops 
posted  at  Mordyck,  and  masking  Breda  and  Gertruyden- 
burg  on  the  right,  and  Bergen-op*zoom,  Steenberg,  K1uq« 
dert  and  Williamstadt,  on  the  left,  to  effect  a  passage  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus  penetrate  into  the  Very 
heart  of  Holland.^  The  design  was  adventurous,  but  not 
unlikely  to  succeed,  if  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  England*  The 
^rmy  which  Dumourier  commanded  on  this  occasion  con- 
sisted of  twenty- one  battalions,  which,  including  cavalry 

*        -    6St«tef«perB|Jiine2t^lf9d.  d  Memoirs  of  Dumoiuner. 
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and  ligbt  troops,  amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men.    CUAP, 
He  was  accompanied  by  thp  skilful  engineer  D'Arcon,  who  ^^p^^^-L, 
had  invented  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Gibral-      ^^^3^ 
tar,  ^nd  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  emigrants*     A 
proclamation  was  published,  inveighing  against  the  English 
government  and  the  conduct  of  the  stadtholder,  and  calling 
upon  the    Dutch  to  assist   their  democratic  brethren  in  The 
destroying  the  power  of  their  aristocratic   tiy^ants/     On  ^^"^^ J|)' 
Ae  17th  of  February  the  French  army  entered  the  terri-  land, 
tories  of  the  states  general.      Breda  being  invested  surren-  Kioudiirt^ 
dered  by  a  capitulation,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  *"^^®*'' 
the  garrison  should  retain  their  arms,  and  continue  to  fight  bai-g  8ur« 
for  their  country  during  the  wan    On  the  26th,  Klundart  r«»2er. 
opened  its  gates  to  the  French  army ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  GeFtruydenburg  havipg  stood  a  bombardment  of 
three  days,  surrendered.     The  same  tdrms  were  granted 
to  these  two  fortresses  as  to*  Breda.     The  strength  of  the 
captured  towns  was  so  great,  that  military  critics,  convin- 
ced they  might  have  resisted  much  more  effectually,  did 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  their  easy  submission  arose 
from    treachery.       Dumourier  noW'  proceeded   towards  Dumou- 
WilHamstadt.  While  he  was  himself  making  such  progress  ^|Iea' 
on  the   left,    creneral    Miranda,  advancing:  on  the    right,  Wuiiam- 
invested  Maestreicht  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Maest* 
men.     Having  completed  his  works,  he  summoned  the  "*®'*^' 
garrison  to  surrender ;  1)ut  the  prince  of  Hesse,  commatider 
of  the  fortress,  refused  to  capitulate,  and  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  such  an   important  post  to  the   last 
extremity.     The    French  general  bombarded  as  well  as 
cannonadied  the    town  ;  while,   on    the   other  hand,  the 
besieged  made  two  sallies,   though  without  material  suc- 
cess.     General    Miranda    continued  his   investment   of 
Maestreicht  ;    and    a    covering   army   of     French    was 
encamped  at  Herve  under  the   command  of  general  Val- 
ence.    Meanwhile  general  Clairfait,   with  the    Austrian 
army,  having  crossed  the  Roer,  attacked  the  French  posts 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  compelled  the  army  to  retreat 
as  far  as  Alderhaven,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
twelve   pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen   ammunition   wagons, 

«  State  Papers,  February,  1793. 
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CTHAP.  and  the  militaiy  chest  :  the  following  day  the  archduke 
attacked  several  French  batteries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of 
1793.  cannon.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourgp 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French/  and  drove  them 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  In  consequence 
of  this  defeat  of  the  covering  army  general  Miranda  raised 
the  siege  of  Maestreicht«  Dumourier,  following  the  reaf 
of  his  successes  in  the  west,  laid  siege  to  Williamstadt, 
and  to  Bergen- op-zoom  ;^  but  the  course  of  his  victory 
was  arrested ;  for  now  he  had  a  new  enemy  to  encounter 
in  the  British  army. 
TfieBri-  The  first  object  of  the  British  military  plans  for  this 

Srive^^'  canapaign  was  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  a  body  of  troops 
Holland,  was  in  {''ebruary  sent,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand 
British,  commanded  by  the  doke  of  York.  A  brigade  of 
British  guards  was .  thrown  into  Williamstadt,  who  ani- 
mating the  Dutch  to  vigorous  defence,  and  leading  their 
efforts,  made  so  gallant  a  resistance,  that  'Dumourier  saw 
IPhe  that  perseverance  would  be  unavailing ;  he  therefore  rais- 

^253ie     ^^  ^^^  siege,  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  from  Bergen- op- 
tieTO  of     zoom,  evacuated  the  towns  and  forts  which  had  surrender- 

Wuliatn* 

stadt         cd,  and   returned   to  take  the  command  in  the  eastern 
Netherlands,  where  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  French 
required  the  presence  of  an  able  general.     The  Austrians 
had  continued  advancing  to  Brabant  ;   and   several   skir- 
mishes of  posts  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Germans 
Thejftre    were  generally  superior.      On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
^the        March,  an  engagement  commenced  at  Neer  Winden,  an 
Ai^Ms   ^Jie  confines  of  brabant  and  Liege,      General   Dumourier 
Winii^n,    attacked  the  centre  of  the  imperial  army  with  great  vigour, 
J^lJ^"      but  suffered  a  repulse ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  same  superior 
efforts  from  the  imperial   right  wing.     In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  French  right  wing  gained  some  advantage  ; 
but  the  corps  de  reserve,  commanded  by  general  Clairfait, 
decided  the  day.     The  army  of  Dumourier  retreated  for 
some  time  in  good  order,  but  were  at  length  entirely  rout- 
ed by  the  Austrian  cavalry.     The  slaughter  was  great ; 

f  Ne-w  Anotuil  Register,  1793,  p.  159.       g  See  Dumourier^s  Memoirs. 
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this  French  lost   four  thousaiid  men,  and  soon  ikfter  sis    C^F^ 

thousand  deserted  to  the  enemy.    The  French  generals,  by  ^^iv^^ 
mutual  crimination,  endeavoured  respectively  to  remove      1793. 
from  themselves  the  blame  of  disaster.    Dumourier  impu-  ^"^"^ 
ted  the  defeat  to  general  Miranda,  who,  he  asserted,  both  Aoemt 
fought  feebly,   and  fled  unnecessarily.     In  his  memoirs,  ^^ 
lodeed,  he  admits  that  general  La  Marche  committed  the 
first  error,  by  an  injudicious  movement  which  threw  his 
troops  into  confusion  ;  but  Miranda  is  the  subject  of  hit 
principal  censure.^     Miranda,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes 
th^  discomfiture  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Dumourier*^ 
But  wherever  the  blame  lay,  if  there  was  any,  the  battle 
of  Neer  Winden  decided  the  fate  of  the   Belgian  Nether-  . 
lands.     The   Austrians  continued  to  pursue  the   republi«-  Dammt- 
cans;  on  the  21st,  Dumourier  judged  it  proper  to  take  "testhe*'*' 
post  nearer  Louyain,  and   on  the  following  day  i  he   was  J^e^«» 
attacked  by  the  enemy*    The  action  was  bloody,  and  lasted 
the  whole  day  ;  but  the  imperialists  were   compelled  to 
retreat  with  great  loss :  the  Austrians,  hawever,  rapidly 
advancing  in  other  quarters,  the  French  general  judged  it 
expedient  to  evacuate  all  his  conquests  and  reenter  France. 
Dumourier  thoroughly  knew  the  disposition  of  the  con-^  He  pri- 
vention,   and   foreseeing    the  fate    which   the    suspicious  pwes^to 
republicans  prepared  for  a  vanquished  general,  he  resolved  ™J^  ^^^ 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  allies,  to  march  with  his  troops  the  aiiiet» 
against   Paris,  there  to  effect  a.  counter  revolution,  and  moufc^ 
reestablish  monarchy.     On  this  subject  he  conversed  with 
colonel  Mack,  an  Austrian  oificer  of  great  eminence  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the   imperial  trqops  should  act  merely 
as  auxiliaries  for  the  attainment  of  this  object;  and  should 
remain  on  the  frontiers,  unless  he  wanted  their  assistance* 
If  Dumourier.  should    find  it   impracticable   to  effect  a 
counter  revolution  without  the  aid  of  the  Austrians,  then 
he  should  indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  troops  of  which 
be  should  stand  in  need  to  execute  his  design.     The  Ausr 
trian  forces  to  be  flemished  in  that  event,  should  be  entire*  , 

ly  under  the  direction  of  Dumourier.  The  executive 
government  suspecting  the  dispositions  of  Dumourier^ 
$ent  deputies  to  investigate  his  conduct.     Confident  of  th^ 


I  h  See  Uamoarittr's  Memoirs^ 
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assistance  of  his  army,  he  did  not  disguise  fronv  them  his- 
project  to  annihilate  the  national  convention^  and  fix  a 
king  upon  the  throne.  Informed  of  his  design  the  con- 
vention sent  commissioners  to  supersede  his  command, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Paris  to  answer  for  his 
conduct*  Dumourier  ordered  these  delegates  to  be  seized, 
and  conveyed  to  general  Clairfait's  headquarters,  to  be 
kept  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  But 
the  army  soon  showed  the  vanity  of  Dumourier's  expecta- 
tions; they  not  only  refused  to  follow  him  to  Paris, 
but  gave  him  reason  to  doubt  his  personal  security, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight*  Hav- 
ing reached  the  imperial  territories,  he  had  an  interview 
with  colonel  Mack,  and  with  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg* 
Two  proclamations  were  digested,  one  by  Dumourier 
himself,  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg*  The 
manifesto -of  general  Dumourier  contained  a  recapitulation 
of  his  services  to  the  French  republic ;  a  statement  of  the 
cruel  neglect  which  his  army  had  experienced  in  the  preced- 
ing winter,  ^nd  of  the  outrages  which  were  practised  by  the 
jacobins  towards  the  generals  of  the  republic,  and  particular- 
ly himself.  It  states  the  reasons  why  he  arrested  the  commis* 
sioners ;  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical 
system  in  France  r  and  expresses  his  confident  expectsT- 
tions,  that  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  entered  the  territory 
of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and  as  wishing  to  dictate 
laws,  but  as  generous  allies,  come  to  assist  in  reestablish- 
ing the  constitution  of  1790,  great  numbers  of  the  French 
troops  would  join  in  promoting  so  necessary  a, purpose* 
He  protested  upon  oath,  that  his  sole  design  was  to  rees* 
tablish  constitutional  royalty ;  and  that  he  and  his  compa- 
nions would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise*  These  protestations,  inter- 
spersed with  a  considerable  portion  of  gascqnading  promi- 
ses which  he  could  not  perform,  and  threats  which  he 
could  not  execute,^  constituted  the  declaration*     A  mani- 


h  In  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  iutroduces  his  oath  under  the  head 
'<  /  swear  (he  says)  that  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  enterprise ;  aad  our  sole  design  is  to  reestaUish  the  constitu- 
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feito^  wat  Hbo  published  by  the  prince  of  Sttie  CobourjEt  CHAf . 
annouacing  that  the  allied  powers  were  no  longer  to  be  ^^.y^^^M 
considered  as  principals,  but  merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the  1793^ 
war;  that  they  had  no  other  object  bat  to  cooperate  with 
general  Damourier,  in  giving  to  France  her  constitu- 
tional king,  and  the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself. 
He  pledged  himself  that  he  and  his  army  would  not  enter 
the  Frendi  territory  to  make  conquests,  but  solely  for  the 
end  now  specified.  He  declared  farther,  that  any  strong 
places  which  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  should  be  con- 
^idered  as  sacred  deposits,  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
the  constitutional  government  should  be  established  in 
France,  or  as  soon  as  general  Dumourier  should  demand 
them  to  be  ceded.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Fox*^ 
and  many  others  thought  that  the  combined  powers  might 
have  proposed  such  terms  of  peace  to  France,  as  would 
have  been  accepted  with  equal  readiness  and  gratitude* 
The  allies,  it  was  alleged  by  the  votaries  of  peace,  ought 
to  have  declared  themselves  to  the  national  convention  tp 
the  following  purport.  Arrange  your  internal  government 
according  to  your  own  inclinations ;  the  present,  confede- 
racy  is  formed  for  purposes  of  defence  not  of  aggression ;  we 
shall  not  therefore  interfere  in  the  constitution  of  France. 
We  only  desire  you  to  reestablish  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  restore  your  other  conquests ;  to  liberate 
the  queen  and  the  royal  family ;  and  to  allow  the  emigrants  ^ 
laoiety  of  their  property  :  we  wiU  then  withdraw  our  forces, 
and  be  your  friends.  Had  such  propositions  been  made,  these  ^ 

politicians  affirmed  that  a  stop  might  have  been  immediately 

tion,  and  eortstitutional  rojalty ;  that  no  reientment,  no  thiitA  after  Teneeanee, 
no  ambitious /autive,  sw^aya  our  puri>o«e8;  that  no  foreign  power  shall  influence 
oar  opinions  ;  that  wherever  anarchy  shaH  cease  at  the  appearance  of  our  armsv 
wd  tko9e  of  the  combined  armied,  we  will  conduct  ourselves  as  friends  and 
brothers;  that  wherever  we  meet  with  resistance,  we  shall  know  to  select  the 
ealpableand  spare  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  the  victims  of  the  infamous  wiles 
of  the  jacobins  of  Paiis,  from  whom  have  arisen  the  horrors  and  calamities  of 
the  war ;  that  we  shall  in  no  way  dread  the  poignards  of  Harat  and  the  jaoo- 
inns; — that  we  will  destroy  the  manufacture  of  those  poignards,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  scandalous  writings  I))'  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pervert  the  noble  and 
generous  character  of  the  Frcnifeh  nation ;— and  finally,  in  the  name  of  ray  com- 
panions in  arms,  I  repeat  the  oa»;h,  that  we  will  live;  and  die  free  The  general 
in  chief  of  the  French  array.     Dumourier.    See  State  Papers,  1793. 

I  See  SUte  Papers,  April  5th,  1794 

m  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  present  posture  of  alfairs,  that  he  made 
amotion  ftn*  peace,  which  has  been  already  meationed  in  ^e  parli*me%tW7 
hittory. 
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CHAP,    put  to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  France  would  at  th!9 
tiijEie  have  been  under  a  regular  and  established  government, 
1793.      ^^^  Europe  would  have  been  at  peace.     It  is  difficult  to  say 
Hypotheti-  with  any  degree   of  probability,  what  would  have  beea 
iogs'onjSie  the  result  in  a  very  problematical  question,  of  an  experi- 
ISr*Md    ^^^^  *^^^  never  was  tried.    The  probable  success  of  such 
expedien-   an  attempt  proceeded  upon  an  assumption  that  either  the^ 
at  tfew^pe^  French  were  not  originally  the  aggressors ;  or,  if  the  be- 
riodof  Tie-  ginners  of  the  war,  were  froyn  recent  discomfiture  tired  of 
iBonfede^  ^  its  contitiuance.     Perhaps  if  the  offer  had  been  made,  in 
^*^         their  present  circumstances  they  might  have  received   i^ 
with  delight ;  and  for  a  time  have  continued  pacific ;  but 
afterwards  might  have  resumed  invasion,  when  the  confe- 
deration  was   broken*     But  it  belongs  not  to  history  to 
{State    possible,   or    even    probable    consequences,   which 
might  flow  from  measures  that  were  not  adopted*     If  as 
some  able  statesmen  argued,  the  hour  of  victory  was  the 
hour  of  offering  peace,  the  confederates  against  France 
were  of  a   totally    differeilt   opinion*      They    conceived 
France   to  have   been    the    aggressor;     to    have    mani* 
fested  views  of  ambitious  aggrandizement;  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  her  neighbours   to  prevent  her  encroach- 
^  ments,  Und  in  her  present  condition  to  reduce  her  strength 

so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  future  accomplishment  of 
her  projects;  that  therefore  they  ought  now  to  press  upon 
her  in  her  Weakened  state*  On  this  view  they  regulate^ 
their  policy,  and  formed  the  plan  of  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign* A  congress  was  held  at  Antwerp,  wherein  re- 
jpresentatives  attended  from  the  several  powers  tbs^t 
formed  the  combination,  which  had  now  been  joined  by 
Spain  and  Naples*  ^t  this  congress  were  present  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  counts  Metternich,  Starenberg, 
and  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  with  the  Prussian,  Spanisl^, 
and  Neapolitap  envoys*  It  was  determined  that  the  for- 
tresses on  the  frontiers  of  France  should  be  invested  by 
the  armies  of  the  confederates,  that  the  enemy's  coasts 
should  be  beset  on  every  side  hf  the  fleets  of  the  mari* 
tiine  powers,  and  that  every  encouragement  and  practical 
i>!|e  ^ssistanpe  shoul^  be  afforded  to  the  royalists  within 
j^fsinpet'*     iV  second  proclamation  was  now  published  by 

Q  New  A"l>^  Iftgister,  1793. 
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the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  annulling  the  £rdt,  dnd  de*    Chap. 
daring  a  design  of  keeping  whatever  places  he  should  ^^^^J^ 
capture,  for  the  indemnification  of  his  sovereign.     Du"      17^3, 
mourier,  when   he  wad  inforitied  of  this  change  in  the 
imperial  system  of  military  operations,  declared  to  the 
prince  de  Cobourg,  that  he  could  not  with  honour  serve 
against    France.      Receiving  a   passport^    he    therefore 
retired  into  Germany.® 

By  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  for  attacking  the  ' 
frontiers  of  France,  the  British,  Dutch,  Austriafi,  and 
Prussian  troops  were  to  press  on  the  Netherlands ;  an 
army  of  Prussians  and  other  Germans  from  the  Rhine. 
Joined  to  the  confederate  armies  were  great  bodies  of 
emigrants,  commanded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
other  refugees  of  high  rank  and  distinction.  The  chief 
part  of  the  exiles  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Ne* 
tberlands ;  and  on  all  sides  dispositions  were  made  for 
invading  the  French  domiDions. 

o  He  first  came  over  into  nHtain,  but  was  desired  by  ministers  to  quit 
the  kingdom :  and  in  his  visit  notliing  passed  of  any  hittorictti  importanoe.  Bed 
\onaal  Register,  1793. 
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Overtures  of  the  French  government  for  peace  with  Bri" 
tain.'^Le  Brun  the  minister  proposes  to  send  an  ambas* 
sador  to  Ejigland.-^Letters  containing  his  propositions 
are  delivered  to  lord  Grenville — but  receive  no  answer.--^ 
Alarming  state  of  France-^t  war  with  all  her  neighbours. 
•'^Intestine  war  in  La  Vendee.^^The  victorious  allies 
invade  the  French  dominionSn^^Battie  at  St.  Amand  be^ 
tween  the  allies  and  the  French.^The  duke  of  Tori  and  the 
British  troops  take  a  share  in  the  action. — British  sol-- 
diers  supremely  excellent  in  close  fight — in  spite  of 
French  numbers  and  artillery  by  the  bayonet  decide  the 
fate  of  the  day. '^Battle  of  Famars  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French,*-^Blockade  and  surrender  of  Conde.^^iege  of 
Valenciennes — strength  of  the  fortress — operations-'^ 
taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  •'Successes  on  the  Rhine* 
''^Mentz  taken  by  the  Prussian  army.-^^France  torn  by 
dissentions. — Mountain  excite  a  clamour  against  the 
Brissotines, — Establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
naL^^Brissotines^  with  distinguished  speculative  ability^ 
deficient  in  practical  talents. — Mountain  superior  in 
decision  and  daring  atrocity. — Brissot^  Roland^  and 
their  supporters^  seized  and  committed  to  prison.*^^ 
Robespierre  and  his  associates  become  rulers  of  France* 
^^-Sijstem  of  terror  reigns. — Constitution  of  irQS.—- 
Singular  absurdity  and  anarchy.^^Committees  of  public 

-  and  general  safety. -^-^Combination  in  the  ^outhfor  over^ 
throwing  thefrtghtful  tyranny. — Toulon  puts  itself  un- 
der the  pratectioti  of  lord  Hood  and  the  British  fleet.^^ 
Comprehensive  and  efficacious  malignity  of  the  govern- 
ing  junto. — Robespierre  and  his  band  abolish  Chris- 
tianity— publicly  and  nationally  abjur,e  the  Supreme 
Being-^proscribe  genius^  destroy  commerce^  confiscate 
remaining  property — debase  every  kind  of  excellence 
— attempt  to  level  all  civil^  political^  and  moral  dis^ 
tinctions.'-^The  pressure   of  the  war  facilitates  their 
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mtrdcitieSm^^Fofced  loan8-^requuitions.*~^-Pold  $chem€ 
,  of  the  war  minister  to  raise  the  nation  in  mass, — Effl' 
cacy  of  this  systerh'-^onfounds  all  calculations  of  the 
allied  poivers^^otercomes  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee 
forces  the  British  to  seek  safety  by  evacuating  Toulon. — 
Nether  lands  .^-^  Activity  and  progress  of  the  duke  of 
Tori  and  the  British  troops. '^Victory  at  Lincennes-^ 
invests  Dunkirk  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success* 

ABOUT  the  time  that  Dumourier  engaged  in  k    chap. 
negotiation    with    Cohourg    for    the'  reestabltshment    ^f^Jllp^L. 
monarchy,  the  existing  government  of  France   made  an      ^jq^^ 
attempt  to  procure  the  restoration  of  peace.     The  propo-  prertoim 
sals  were  conveyed  through  a  very  unusual  channel :  Le  by  Le 
Brun,   the  French  minister,  employed  Mr.  James  Mat*  ri!^"i||^ 
thews,,  an  Englishman  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge  but  mioiater. 
what  Matthews  gave  himself,  to  carry  to  London   two 
letters'*  addressed  to  lord  Grenville,  and  a  third  to    Mr* 
John  Salter,  attorney,  then  a  vestry  clerk  to  the  parish, 
since  a  notary  public  in  Penny's  Fields,  Poplar,  recom- 
mended by  Matthews,  requesting  him  to  deliver  the  two 
letters  to  the  British  secretary.     The  purport  of  the  first  Heprop^ 
was,  that  the  'French  republic  desired  to  terminate   all  an  ambM- 
differences  with  Great  Britain,  and   that  he  demanded  a  3ri^]||^ . 
passport  for  a  person  to  repair  from  France   to   Britaiti 
for  that  purpose.     The  second  mentioned  Mr.  Marat  as 
the  person  who  was  to  be  deputed,   and   claimed  a  safe 
conduct  for  him  and  his  necessary  attendants.   Mr.  Salter 
accepted  the  commission,  as  he  had  probably  agreed  with 
Matthews;  and  on  the  26th  of  April  1793,  delivered  the  Lettcri 
two    letters   to  lord  Grenville,  at  his  office,  Whitehall,  aredeill^ 
The  letters  procured  no  attention,  and  produced  no  effect :  f*®^  *? 
tney  never,  like  other  overtures  for  negotiation,  were  the  vine,bui 
iubjects   of  parliamentary  discussion;    and   the   literary  ^^*^ "* 
notice  which  they  excited  was  inconsiderable.     The  par- 
tisans of  war  regarded  the  uncoronionness  of  the  agency     . 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  overlooking  the  propositions.'' 

3  Dated  at  Paris,  April  St],  1798,  and  delivered   to  lord   Grenville  26di 
,       1793.    Sec  Sute  Papers. 

r  See  Otridge's  Annaal  Rc^ster  for  1793;  a  volume  virhich,  having  eyi- 
lientlj  taken  a  side,  1  prize  less  as  an  authority  than  any  of  the  otlier  volumes  of 
the  same  work,  which  loyally  and  patriotically  supporting^  our  constitution^  re* 
«cird  and  estiBiftte  mestmres  with  the  dignified  impartiality  of  authentic  history. 
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CHAP.    The  votaries  of  peace  did  not  view  the  advances  in  that 
^^^„^^,1^  light,  but  from  their  general  and  cursory  account,  appear 
1793.      to  have  thought  the  transaction  of  little  importance,'  and 
are   totally   unacquainted   witK  the   causes   and   circum* 
stances  of  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  different  from  the 
established  etiquettes  of  diplomatic  communication.     The 
'    real  history  of  this  mission  the  kind  information  of  Mr« 
David  William^  has  enabled  me  to  lay  before  the  reader* 
Cireum-  The  literary  celebrity  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  use 

hiMoi7  of  which  the  French  reformers  had  made  of  his  ^*  Letters 
fewof**^-  "  ^^  political  liberty,*'  induced  the  Qirondists  to  invite 
ciiuition.  him  to  France,  that  he  might  assist  them  in  the  formation 
of  a  constitution.^  Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  an 
honest  but  a  weak  man,  he  had  known  in  England,  had 
corresponded  with  him,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger 
which  he  was  incurring  by  his  violence.  Repairing  to 
Paris,  he  became  intimate  with  Condorcet,  Roland,  and 
other  political  leaders  of  the  times.  He  continued  to  ad- 
monish them  pf  the  evils  which  they  would  encounter, 
unless  they  could  moderate  the  licentiousness  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  suppress  the  faction  of  the  jacobins.  He  saw 
the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  the  Girondists  them- 
selves, and  strongly  represented  to  Brissot  the  impracti- 
cability and  madness  of  rousing  and  uniting  the  nation  by- 
war.  He  powerfully  inculcated  the  necessity  of  peace 
and  moderation,  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
security  of  any  constitution  which  might  be  formed  for 
that  purpose :  he  particularly  recommended  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  with  England,  and  strongly  reprobated 
the  prosecution  and  death  of  the  king,  as  giving  the  popu- 
lace a  taste  of  blood.  Eager  as  the  Brissotines  Were  for 
war,  yet  they  were  conscious  that  France  was  not  pre- 
pared for  hostilities  with  England :  patriotic  policy  some- 
times overcame  revolutionary  fury,  and  then  they  would 
listen  to  the  pacific  counsels  of  Mr.  Williams.  When  the 
»  discussions  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville 
were  evidently  tending  to  hostility,  they  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
'  liams  to  undertake  a  mission  tp  the  British  court,  in  order 

to  eifect  an  accommodation.     Regarding  such  an  office  as. 

s  See  Belsham's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

t  See  MaUamc  Rolaad's  Appeal,  and  Public  Characters  for  17^8,  p.  47S. 
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not  altogether  suitable  to  a  British  subject^  esp^ciallf  in  CHAP, 
the  fluctuation  of  sentfiment  which  the  French  government  ^^!!!!L- 
exhibited  on  the  questions  of  peace  and  vrzr,  he  declined  ^^^^ 
the  mission.  Still,  however,  he  conceived  that  peace 
might  be  preserved :  the  same  opinion  was  expressed  to 
him  by  members  of  the  Gironde ;  and  it  was  with  great 
surprise,  on  the  1st  of  February,  that  he  heard  the  con- 
vention declare  war  by  acclamation  against  Britain  and 
Holland*  Mr.  Williams  now  resolved  to'  return  to  his 
country :  still  Le  Brun  and  other  members  of  the  French 
government  professed  to  him  their  wishes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace ;  and  since  he  would  not  himself  undertake 
a  mission,  that  minister  asked  him  to  bear  a  letter  to  lord 
Grenville,  which  requested  the  British  government  to 
open  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais ;  in  the  postscript  de- 
clared the  French  government  to  desire  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace,  proposed  to  send  a  minister,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  empowered  to  explain  their  prin- 
ciple and  project  of  conciliation,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  British  government.  Mr.  Williams  returned  to 
Britain,  repaired  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  delivered 
his  letter,™  and  mentioned  his  readiness  to  wait  on  lord 
Grenville  whenever  his  lordship  should  appoint :  but  he 
was  never  sent  for  by  the  secretary,  and  there  his  com* 
mission  ended.  Mr.  Williams  himself  appears  to  me  to 
think  that  the  French  were  already  convinced  of  their 
precipitation  in  declaring  war,  and  would  have  willingly 
agreed  to  the  terms  which  lord  Grenville  had  required 
from  Chauvelin,  if  they  found  the  British  government 
equally  disposed  to  return  to  amity ;  but  as  no  opportu*- 
nity  was  afforded  him  of  an  audience  from  Ibrd  Grenville, 
neither  his  statements  nor  deductions  could  be  of  any 
avail  to  the  purpose  of  the  commissipn  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Correspondence  between  Britain  and  France  being 
now  precluded,  Le  Brun  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Williams. 
While  Mr.  Williams  had  been  at  Paris,  there  went  thither 
a  Mn  James  Matthews,  who  professed  great  regard  and 
veneration  fo|r  Mr.  Williams,  was  frequently  in  his  com- 

m  See  Sttte  Papers.  ^ 
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CHAP.    fSLiryj   and   had   thereby  opportunities   of  knowing  the 
^^,^  names  and  persons  of  soQae  meipbers  of  the  French  gov- 
1^^      ernment,  but  was  no|  introduced  to  any  of  these   rulers. 
The  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  campaign  between 
France  and  the  allies  disappointed  the  republicans ;  and 
the  desertion  of  Dumourier  added  treachery  as  a  fresh 
ground  of  alarm  to  the  apprehensions  that  were   enter* 
tained  from  the  British  and  Austrians.     Perhaps  these 
considerations   rendered    the    French    government   more 
anxious  for  peace,   or  perhaps  they  might  profess  anxiety 
without   being  sincere :    whatever   was   the  motive,  they 
certainly  did  repeat  the  attempt ;  and  this  Mr.  Matthews 
was  the  person,  on  the  mere  pretence  of  being  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's confidant,  that  was  appointed  to  carry  the  second 
overtures  to  England.     Why  Mr.    Le   Brun  chose   Mr. 
Salter  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  despatches  sent  by  Mr* 
Matthews  I  have  not  learned,  or  why  Mr.  Matthews  did 
not  deliver  them  himself,  he  not  being  in  a  state  of  min4 
to  answer  such  questions.    Indeed,  the  whole  transaction  ; 
Mr.  Matthews's  application  to  Le  Brun  as  the  confidant 
of  Mr.  Williams;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Salter,  then 
vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Poplar,  to  convey  the  letters 
to   GrenviUe;    and    the    assurances   of   Matthews,    who 
brought  the  letters,  that  he  should  inst^intly  m^ke  peace;, 
and  provide  for  all  his  friends  (in  which,   however,  Mr^. 
Williams  was  not  mentioned,)  can  be  acpounted  for  only 
from  an  incipient  derangement  of  mind,  the  symptoms  oif 
which   soon   appeared,   and  for  which  he  has  been  ever 
since  confined.      Mr.   Matthews   was    chosen  to   be   the 
hearer,  not  as  an  obscure  and  unconnected  individual,  but 
from  being  conceived  by  tne  French  government  to  have 
the   confidence   pf  Mr.  Williams.      Mr.   Williams  -they 
had  first  wished,   in. their  extravagant  manner,   to  be,   in 
£iFect,  an  ambassador ;  and  finding  he  would  not  accept 
that  general  mission,   they  prevailed    on   him   to   be  the 
bearer  of  specific  proposals,  which  they  professed  to  think 
conducive  to  peace.     Thence  came  Mr.  Matthews  to  be 
employed  in  the  second  application  which  the  French 
government,  within  the  first   three  months  of  the  war, 
made  for  the  reestablish ment  of  peace.     That  the  repub- 
licans were  sincere  in  these  pjrofFera^  it  would  be  very  rash 
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to  affirm.  Against  their  sincerity  there  were  the  series  of  CRAlB. 
Brissotine  menaces  of  universal  warfare;  the  tendency  ^^-^.-1, 
and  character  of  the  revolutionary  enthusiaspi :  for  their  1793. 
sincerity  there  were  the  actual  disappointments  which 
they  were  experiencing,  and  the  farther  disasters  which 
they  then  appeared  likely  to  suffer*  Perhaps  they  might 
be  sincere  in  desiring  peace  with  Britain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  schemes  of  ambition  against  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  those  schemes  of  ambition  had  been  formed  in 
the  exultation  of  unexpected  success,  and  might  not  be 
cherished  at  the  season  of  discomfiture  and  retreat.  From 
the  correspondence  between  Grenville  and  Chauvelin, 
they  well  knew  that  no  proposal  would  be  admitted  by 
Britaia  which  did  not  renounce  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  forbear  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  forego  their  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment: if  they  intended  to  offer  les^,  their  overtures, 
therefore^  would  have  been  futile  ;  but  it  cannot^  be  ascer- 
tained whether  their  offers  would  or  would  not  have  been 
satisfactory,  according  to  our  requisition  of  satisfaction, 
since  they  were  not  heard.  The  intervention  of  a  vestry 
clerk  has  been  stated  as  ridiculous;  but  Le  Brun  did  not 
propose  Mr.  Salter  as  a  negotiator,  he  employed  him  as 
a  courier  for  carrying  an  offer  of  sending  as  ambassador 
Mr.  Marat,'  who' had  a  few  months  before  conferred  and 
negotiated  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  situation  of  France  was  at  this  time  extremely  AWtrming 
alarming;  she  was  at  war   with  her  three  most  powerful  Fnuuee; 
neighbours,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Britain.     A  body  of  atwarwHh 
her  bravest  sons,  stimulated  by  the  strongest  resentment,  niigh- 
was  joined  to   her  formidable  enemies.     The  states   of  ^hw. 
Holland,  and  principalities  of  Germany,  though  not  very 
important  in  their  separate  force,  yet  added  to  the  im- 
pulse which  was  already  so  great.     Sardinia,  Naples,  and 
Spain,  were    embarked,  in  the   same    cause.     From  the 
Texel  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Shet- 
land, there  was  a  circle  of  enemies  encompassing  France.^ 


X  On  this  part  of  my  Inqtiiries  Mr.  W.  deelined  any  partieular  explanation, 
H€  ia  writing  on  the  suhject  hirasetf.  ' 

y  The  people,  from  having  such  a  maltiplicity  of  enemies,  conceived  them- 
telvea  at  war  with  the  wh^e  t«or^4 ;  the  fdlo^iof  iaeident  that  oeevirrtfd  to  a 
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CHAP.   Within  bcr  territories  there  were  nuraerpu*  bodies  eagerly 
desirous  df  cooperating  with   her  foes  from  without :  a 


i1^$.  formidable  rebellion  was  broken  out  in  La  Vendee,  and 
the  Fretich  govertlitkient,  divided  into  twd  violent  Actions, 
appeared  on  the  eve  of  destruction  by  an  intestine  war. 
These  concurring  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  the  confederacy^  that  France,  surrounded  by  so 
ihiiny  enemies,  and  rent  by  such  convulsions,  would  be 
unable  to  resist  their  separate  and  united  efforts  :  but  the 
French  republicans  were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  multi* 
plicity  of  dangers.  The  national  convention,  informed  of 
the  at-restation  of  their  commissioners,  and  the  defection 
oi  Dumourier,  manifested  that  rapid  energy  which  ever 
distinguished  the  French  revolutionists  in  emergency  and. 
danger,  and  adopted  efficient  measures  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  and  defend  the  frontiers 
against  the  invading  host.  The  northern  army  was  reor- 
ganized, and  general  Dampierre  being  reappointed  pro« 
visional  commander  in  chief,  reoccUpied  the  camp  at 
Famars  in  French  Hainault,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  confcdtrate  army  was  posted  at  Kieverain 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Hainault,  with  their  right 
extending  to  St.  Amand,  and  their  left  to  Bavie,  so  as  to 
blockade  Conde,  threaten  Valenciennes,  and  even  to  over- 
awe Maubeuge.  The  French  general  proposed  to  drive 
the  allies  from  so  advantageous  a  position,  and  to  relieve 
Conde.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  began  the  execution  of 
this  design,  by  attempting  to  dislodge  the  Austrians  from 
several  villages  which  they  possessed,  but  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  near  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
Dampierre  undismayed  by  this  check,  and  encouraged  by- 
reinforcements  which  were  just  arrived,  marched  on  a 
second  time,  with  three  formidable  columns  against  the 

fSaptain  of  the  navy,  a  near  ralation  of  mine,  is  a  cvrioas  illustratioo  of  these 
sentiraents.  On  the  22d  of  March  airived  at  Portsmouth,  from  Jamaica}  the 
Falcon  stoop  of  war,  captain  Bisset,  having  captured  off  Ushant  a  French  priva- 
teer. Captain  Bisset  was  not  apprised  of  a  war  between  this  cmmtry  sin4  FraBC«, 
iill  he  fell  in  with  the  abote  privateer,  who  bore  down  upon  the  Falcon,  bat 
perceiving  her  to  be  a  sloop  of  war,  she  immediately  hauled  her  wind,  and  fired 
her  stern.  Captain  Bisset,  astonished  at  this  conduct,  instantly  stood  after  bc^, 
and  eofning  up  with  her,  demanded  the  reason  of  such  conduct :  when  be  was 
told  by  the  commander  of  the  privateer,  "  that  France  had  detlare^ -war  a^init 
all  the  v)6rl4l"  Th«  Faltion  theti  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  French  ship  struck 
her  colours^  and  was  tifeen  i^osaesskni  of  by  the  F«Ic<)a. 
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Pru99taa  lines  at   St.   Amaod,  an4  maiotained  a  long,    CHAP, 
severe,  and  bloody  contest,  till   succours  from  the  A  us- 


trians  under  Clairfait,  obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate      1795, 
retreat,  after  leaving  two  thousand  men  on  the  field  of 
battle*     His  immediate  object  being  to  relieve  Conde,  he 
still  threatened  the  Prussians,  who  were  now  joined  by  the 
British  troops  under  the  duke  of  York.    Intending  to  con- 
4ne  his  attack  to  the  right  wing,  he  feigned  an  intention  of 
assailing  the  whole  line ;  and  advancing  to  the  wood  qf 
Vicoigne,   He  began  the  charge.     On  his  left  were  con- 
structed several  strong  batteries,  where  were  posted  ten 
thousand  men  drawn  from  the  garriscm  of  Lisle.    Against 
this  numerous  force   the    Coldstream  guards,  with  some 
other  British  troops,  were  despatched.    This  heroic  band, 
regardless  of  numbers,  checked  the  enemy's  batteries  with 
their  fieldpieces;  and  after  one  discharge  of  musketry, 
rushed  forward  with   fixed  bayonets.     Terrible  in   every 
species  of  warfare,  British  soldiers  are  irresistible  in  close  loidien 
fight ;   when  no  dexterity  can  elude  the  force  of  personal  ^^i^i^' 
prowess ;  and  hence  the  opportunity  of  charging  bayonets  ^5'^** 
has   rarely  £ailed  to  assure  victory  to  our  countrymefi. 
Our  combatants  made  an  impression  on  their  antagonists, 
which  the  French  sopn  saw  they  could  not  withstand  man  m  mte 
to  man;  they  had,  therefore,' recourse  to  their  chief  excel-  J^^^lJ^ 
lence,  missies ;  with  rapid  activity  they  wheeled  round  tnd  utUte. 
artillery  from  the  front  to  the  flank,  and  opened  with  grape  bayonet  ^ 
shot  upon  the  gallant  English.     Dreadfully  annoyed,  the  f*^'*^**** 
British  forces  disdained  to  fly:  they  kept  their  groun$i,  tkeday. 
repulsed  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  conflict 
mortally  wounded  Datn^yierre.'     The  French  had  gone 
forth  to  battle  in  the  most  assured  confidence,  thinking 
the;y  had  only  Prussian  tactics  and  intrepidity  to  oppose 
their  rapidly,  active  genius  and  valour ;  but  finding  it  was 
a  very  different  undertaking  to  combat  the  energy  of  Bri- 
tish berobmi  they  retreated  within  their  lines,  nor  after- 
wards attempted  offensive  operations  in  a  quarter  secured 
by  so  formidable  champions.  From  this  period  to  the  23d 
of  May,  the  French  did  not  venture  out  of  their  lines;  the 
allies,  on  the  other  hand,  encoiiragied  ky  the  impression 
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CHAI^.    which  was  made  by  the  action  of  the  8th,  resolved  to  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  camp  at  Famars,  that  covered  the 


1793.  approaches  to  Valenciennes,  The  dispositions  for  thifc 
g^and  object  being  finished,  the  23d  of  May  was  fixed  for 
executing  the  design.  At  daybreak  the  British  and  Hano- 
verians assembled  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  Austrians  and  German  auxiliaries  under  the  prince 
of  Cobourg  and  general  Clairfait.  Great  pains  had  been 
employed  to  conceal  the  projected  attack,  until  its  execu- 
tion should  be  commenced.  A  fog  somewhat  retarded  the 
advance  of  the  troops,  but  at  the  same  time  concealed  their 
approaches;  until  the  sun  penetrating  through  the  mist, 
displayed  to  the  astonished  French  the  allies  in  four  co- 
Battle  of  lumns,  proceeding  towards  their  camp.  A  tremendous  fire 
of  artillery  began  the  action  on  both  sides :  the  contest 
'  soon  became  closer ;  and  one  of  the  Austrian  columns  was 
nearly  overpowered,  when  the  Hanoverians  and  British 
repulsed  its  assailants :  at  length  the  combined  troops,  led 
by  the  British,  and  headed  by  the  duke  of  York  andgene- 
;  ral  Abercrombie,  entirely  defeated  the  French  army.  Du- 
ring night  the  duke  of  York  refreshed  his  forces,  resolved 
to  attack  the  enemy's  fortifications  the  next  morning ;  but 
in  the  night  the  republicans  abandoned  the  intrenchments 
which  they  had  formed  with  such  pains  and  expense,  and 
left  the  way  open  to  Valenciennes.  About  the  same  time 
bodies  of.  Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  employed  in  the 
maritime  Netherlands,  drove  the  French  invaders  on  that 
side  within  their  frontiers. 
Blockade  CoNDE,  US  we  have  seen^  was  in  a  state  of  blockade  : 

rem/eT*^of    ^^®   town  was  not  provided  with  a^  sufficient  quantity  of 
Conde.       provisions  to  sustain' a  long  siege  :  the  governor  (general 
Chancel),  therefore,  about  this  period  ordered  the  women 
and  children  to  quit  the  place.  As  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumers tended  to  prolong  a  blockade,  the  prince  of  Wir- 
'  tembefrg,  who  commanded  on  that  service,  wopld  not  sufTer 
'  their  departure ;  opposed  and  prevented  repeated  attempts. 
'-The  besieged,  after  a  very  brave  and  obstinate  resistance, 
'  and  enduring  with  the  most  persevering  fortitude  all  the 
^  rigours  of  famine,  were,  on  the  10th  of  July,  obliged  to 

Vaiencien-  surrender  at  discretion.    But  a  much  more  arduous  enter- 
n«^*  prise,  undertaken  by  the  allies,  was  the  siege  of  Valen- 
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ciennes  j  and  the  victory  at  Famars  having  enabled  them    CHAP.   - 
to  approach,  they  formed  a  regular  investment.     Valenci*  y^^v-L^ 
ennes  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite      ^793^ 
to  the  camp  which  the  French  had  recently  occupied.  Its  strength 
fortifications,  among  the  chief  efforts  of  Vaiiban's  genius,  of  the 
rendered  it  a  post  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand  men :  Custine,  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Dampierre  to  take  the  command  of  the 
northern  army,  found  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  fortress, 
which  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  upon  its  own  strength. 
The  allies,  conscious  of  their  force,  and  confident  of  ulti- 
niate    success,  summoned  the   fortress  to  surrender :  thc- 
summons  was  disregarded ;  and  being  repeated,  was  still 
unavailing:    the   allies,   therefore,  proceeded    with   their 
approaches.   A  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the 
two  chief  engineers,  of  Britain. and  of  the  emperor  respec- 
tively^ colonel  Moncrief  and  monsieur  Perasis.    The  Bri- 
tish officer,  less  regarding  customary  modes  than  efficient 
means,  proposed  to  plant  batteries  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,   instead   of  approaching   it   by  regular 
parallels.^    The  German  officer,  adhering  closely  to  expe- 
rimental tactics,  proposed  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  * 
had  been  so  long  in  use ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by 
the  council  of  war.     On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June 
the    tranches    were    opened;    and    Ferasis  directed    the 
siege  under  the  superintending  command  of  the  duke  of  opcra- 
York.    The  successive  paralkls  were  conducted  with  dis-  ^»^n»- 
tinguished  skill,  and  finished  with  uncommon  expedition ; 
this  despatch  being  powerfully  promoted  by  the   British 
guards ;  who,  from  their  habits  of  working  in  the  coal 
barges  on  the  Thames,  were  enabled  to  do  more  work  in 
a  given  time  than  an  equal  number  of  any  other  soldiers.** 
In  the  beginning  of  July  the  besiegers  were  able  to  bring           ' 
two    hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery   to  play  without 
intermission  on  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  smallness  of  the  garrison,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  to  be  defended,  pre- 
vented general  Ferrand,  the  commander,  from  attempting 


a  Kew  Annual  R«gister,  1793,  pnge  187.        b  See  Macfarlane,  vol.  iv.  \^B%e^ 
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CUkP.   frequent  sorties :  in  one  of  which  the  garrison  made'  on  the 
5th  of  July,  however,  they  were  very  successful,  killed 


1799.     several  of  the  enemy,  and  spiked  some  cannon.     A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  war  was  carried  on  under  ground,  by 
numerous  mines  and  countermines,  which  both  besiegers 
and  besieged  constructed*    The  chief  of  these  were,  one 
which   the   besiegers  formed  under   the  glacis,  and  one 
under  the  horn  work  of  the  fortress.^     These  mines  were 
completed  and  charged  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  in  the 
sight,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  were   sprung  with 
complete   success.     The   English   and  Austrians    imme- 
diately embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  covered  way,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters. 
The  duke  of  York  now,  for  the  third  time,  summoned  the 
Captured    place   to  Surrender;  and  the  governor   seeing  no  hopes 
of  slk         from  farther  defence,  capitulated ;  by  the  capitulation  the 
th?Dftme    *''^op*  taken  in  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire  into 
of  the  em-  France,  on  swearing  that  they  would  not,  during  the  war, 
^^^^'        serve  against  any  of  the  allied  powers;  and  the  duke  of 
York  took  possession  of  Valenciennes  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany. 
SentimeBts        Those  promoter^  of  war  with  the  French  republicans 
of  Bnrke    yfj^Q  desired  the  restoration  of  monarchy  as   the    chief 

tana  his  TO-  ,      ,  ,      "^      , 

tarieson  object  of  hostilities,  disapproved  of  various  circumstances 
jeet,"^^'  in  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  and  indeed  in  the  principle 
on  which  the  campaign  was  conducted ;  as,  according  to 
their  hypothesis,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  war  in  which 
the  confederacy  was  engaged  was  the  reestablishment  of 
monarchy,  the  emigrant  princes  aiid  other  exiles  ought  to 
have  had  the  chief  direction  in  its  councils  and  conduct ; 
whereas  these  were  really  employed  as  mercenaries.  On 
the  same  hypothesis  Valenciennes  and  other  towns  cap- 
tured, ought  to  be  possessed  in  the  name  of  Lewis  XVII* 
as  king  of  France,  and  of  his  uncle  the  count  of  Provence, 
as  lawful  regent  during  the  young  king's  minority ;  and 
troops  capitulating  ought  to  be  restricted  from  serving 
against  French  royalists,  as  well  as  the  allied  powers. 
These  observations  were  fair  and  consistent  inferences,  if  it 
had  been  admitted  that  the  combined  powers  were  actually, 
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as  the  English  opposition  asserted,  fighting  for  the  resto-  CHAP, 
ration  of  the  monarchical  constitution  :^  but  according  to  ^^^' 
British  ministers,  and  the  greater  number  of  their  parlia-  1^3 
mentary  votaries,  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  not  a  counter 
revolution  in  France,  but  the  attainment  of  security  against  are  differ- 
the  French  projects  of  aggrandizement,  and  dissemination  those  of 
of  revolt;  that  the  most  effectual  means  for  this  purpose  ^5*fi[^ 
was  the  reduction  of  her  power,  without  any  regard  to  her  adjuters. 
internal  government ;  that  we  were  to  reduce  her  strength 
in  the  present  as  in  former  wars,  by  capturing,  according 
to  our  respective  force,  her  towns  and  possessions.  Indeed, 
the  confederates  at  present  seemed  to  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  of  conquering  warfare  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  grand  alliance  for  humbling  the  power  of  Lewis 
XIV.  To  adopt  the  language  of  works  less  specially 
devoted  to  the  support  of  ministerial  politics,  than  to  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  France ;  they  were  rather  anti* 
gallicans^  warring  against  physicsd  France,  on  the  general 
principles  of  former  times,  than  antijacobins,  warring 
against  moral  Prance,  on  the  peculiarly  requisite  princi- 
ples of  present  times*  On  the  one  hand,  the  object  of  Mr. 
Burke,  however  impolitic  and  impracticable  it  may  have 
been  deemed,  was  much  more  definite  than  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  far  as  these  were  explained :  on  the  other, 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  conceived  to  be  merely  anti- 
galUcan,  were  much  more  agreeable  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  Britons  than  the  avowal  of  a  combination 
would  have  been,  for  interfering  in  the  internal  polity  of 
France,  and  reestablishing  a  government  which,  in  its  for- 
mer exercise,  Britain  so  very  much  disapproved.  The  cap* 
ture  of  French  towns  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  as  so- 
vereign of  a  country  that  had  renounced  its  authority,  would 
have  been  an  avowal  of  a  counter  revolutionary  project, 
which  the  British  government  disavowed,  and  which  the 
majority  of  the  British  nation  would  have  censured.  Tvhe 
appropriation  and  capitulation  of  Valenciennes  were  there- 
fore perfectly  consonant  to  the  professed  views  with  which 


d  The  mott  eloquent  and  illagtrfous  advoeate  of  thia  doettine,  Mr.  Barke» 
exiubita  thia  theory  in  bis  remarka  on  the  policy  of  the  airiea,  bes;an  in  October, 
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CHAP,    the  allies,  having  completed  the  purposes  of  defence  and 
^^^^^^^^^^^  recovery,  had  invaded  the   French  Netherlands.     While 
f793.      the    allies    were    thus     engaged    in   the    Netherlands   in 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  emperor  on   the-  Rhine, 
they   were   occupied  in  recovering   the  captures   of  the 
o?Sie'^^'    French.  On  the  20th  of  June  the.  Prussian  army  invested 
Prussians.    Mentz ;  and  after  a  regular  and  vigorous   siege,  and  a 
ulwn.  *     v^ry  gallant  defence,  it  capitulated  on  the  22d  of  July. 
France  is  While  the  confederates  were  making  such  advances 

torn  hj       on  the  frontiers  of  France,  the  republic  was  entirely  torn 
'  with  disaentions.     The  Girondists,  who    had  been  long 
declining  in  authority,   and  who   were  more   than   ever 
abhorred  by  the  Mountain,  since  their  desire  to  save  the 
king,   had   constantly   supported   Duraourier  against   the 
TfaeMouQ.  invectives  of  Marat  and   the  jacobins.     As  soon  as  Du- 
aeiaroour   mourier  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Mountain  raised  an 
^nst  the  outcry  against  his  late  protectors  the  Girondists.     They 
were  represented  to   the  furious  multitude  as  a   band  of 
traitors  and  counter  revolutionists.     The  municipality  of ' 
Paris,  and  the  jacobin  clubs,  resounded  with  complaints, 
threats,  and  imprecations,  against  the  party  in  the  conven- 
tion which  retained  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  some 
love  of  order,  and  some  regard  for  justice.    The  Gironde 
party  still  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  conven- 
tion ;  but   the   Mountain,  gratifying  the    Parisian  rabble 
with  blood  and  plunder,  exercised  the  supreme  command 
Estobiish-    in  the  city.     In  March  was  established  the  revolutionary 
revolution!  tribunal  for  trying  offences  against  the  state.     This  cele- 
aiytribu-    brated  and   dreadful  court,  consisting  of  six  judges,  was 
wholly  without  appeal.  The  crimes  on  which  it  was  to  pro- 
nounce were  vague,  undefined,  and  undefinable  ;  extending 
not  merely  to  actions,  but  to  most  secret  thoughts.  On  the 
1st  of  April  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the  inviola- 
bility  of   members  of  the   convention  when   accused   of 
crimes  against  the  state. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Brissotines  appeared  to  be  astonished' 
and  confounded  at  these  daring  and  desperate  measures  of 
their  inveterate  adversaries,  confident  in  their  power  and 
popularity;  and  made  no  vigorous  opposition  to  decrees 
which  were  evidently  intended   to  pave  the   way  to  their 
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destruction.^     It  was  now  .manifest  that  the  Girondists    CHAP. 
were  inferior  to  their  antagonists  in  vigour  and  decision ;  .^^-^^-L^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  intellectual  and  literary  accom-      ug^ 
plishments  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  grossly  deficient  in  The  Gi. 
practical  talents  for  government;  that, therefore, they  must  posseueil 
finally  sink  under  the  contest  of  which  they  were  unequal  Sv^lnS^ 
to  the  management.     The  Mountain  had  not  only  in  its  nuitj, W 
favour  the  jacobin   club   and   the  dregs  of  the  people  of  practical 
Paris,  but  it  knew  that  the  triumphant  party  in  that  im*  ^^1^' 
mensecity,  from  terror  or  obedience,  was  able  to  command,  Moantun 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic  ;    and  whilst  SSSli^ 
the  Girondists  were  reasoning,  deliberating,  and  mena-  *^^*""* 
cing,  the  ]VIountain  conspired,  struck,  and  reigned.     On  The  GU 
the  3 1st   of  May,  early  in   the  morning,  the  tocsin  was  j^ad^iiF©' 
sounded ;   the  barriers  were  shut ;  Brissot,  Roland,  and  co«wnitted 
many  others  of  the  most  distinguished   Girondists  were 
seized  and  committed  to  prison  by  a  force  devoted  to 
Robespierre.     Terror  quickly  seized  all  minds;    and  the 
theoretic  republic  of  ingenious,  but  unwise  and  unprinci- 
pled innovators,  became  subject  to  a  detestable  and  bloody  j.  . 
tyranny.      Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Collot  d'Herbois,.  pierre  and 
Billaud,  and  Couthon,  became  rulers  of  France.     They  cittMbc- 
associated  with  themselves   ferocious  individuals  whose  come  ru- 
talents  were  necessary  to  the  administration,  an4  who  con*  Fmace. 
sented  to  serve   them  through  fear,  ambition  or  policy.'  terror*  ^ 
They  hastily  drew  up  the  celebrated  constitution  of  1793 ;  reigot. 
and  no  policy  ever  existed  more  absurd,  or  more   favour-  ^o^'^f*' 
able  to  anarchy.     Legislation    was   confined  to   a  single  17^93. 
council,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  without  any  absfrdtty 
qualificatioa  of  property  :  ^the  executive  power  was  among  *"**  *""'- 
twenty-four  ministers,  appointed  by  the  convention,  and 
dismissed  at  their  pleasure.     This  government,  the  most 
absolute  and  the  most  ferocious  of  which  there  has  ever 
been  an  example,  was  confined,  to  two  sections,  consisting 
of  twelve  deputies.     The  one  was  called  the  Committee  of 
public  safety  y  and  the  other  the  Committee  of  general  safety.  ^^^  ^^  ' 
They  were  to  be  renewed  every  month ;  but  by  one  of  the  ptthiu  and 
incalculable  effects  of  fear,  which  blinds  those  whom   it  aai^t^. 
governs,  the  convention,  divesting  itself  of  its  inviolability, 


e  See  Belahaiu's  history,  vol.  v.  p.  62. 

i  See  Segur's  History  of  Frcd«nc  William^  t.  Ui. 
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CHAP.    iDtrusted  the   committees  with  the  formidable  right   of 
imprisoning  its  members^ ;  and  thus  rendered  the  power  of 


i79i.      ^^^  government  zs  solid  as  it  was  extensive.    Meanwhile^ 
some  of  the  Girondist  deputies  who  escaped  the  proscrip- 
tion excited  insurrection.     JSeveral  departments  indicated 
a  disposition  to  avenge  themselves,  and  resist  oppression  : 
ComViBa-    some  of  them  took  up  arms.     By  far  the  most  formidable 
aooth  for    resistance  to  the  reigning   usurpers  arpse  in  the  south, 
over*         where  the  three  principal  cities,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
the  ^    -     Toulon,  formed  a  combination  for  overturning  the  existing 
tvraRov      ty*"5inny.     Toulon  opened  a  negotiation  with  lord  Hood, 
Toulon       who  commanded  the   British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
nnder  the  ^^^  English  admiral,  at  the   instance  of  the  inhabitants, 
protection  ioq]^  possession  of  the  town  and  shipping,  in  the  name  of 
Hood  and   Lewis  XVII.     The  Spaniards  advanced  into  Languedoc, 
CTO^  mrai  proflFering  assistance  to  all  those  Frenchmen  who  wished 

to  resist  the  horrid  tyranny  of  the  jacobin  faction. 

Compre-  In  comprehensive  tyranny,  efficacious  malignity,  deli- 

and  effica-  berative  iniquity,  affecting  the  persons,  liberties,  properties, 

Smity^f    ^^^  minds  of  their  countrymen,  the  junto  which  now  gov- 

U^e  goT-      emed  France  surpassed  all  the  wickedness  ever  recorded 

jimtof        ^^  history.     Their  predecessors  had  progressively  promo- 

.  ted  infidelity,  confiscation,  destruction  of  rank  and  order  ; 

but  still  there  remained  a  considerable  degree  of  religion, 

and  great  masses  of  propertj'^,  with  a  small  share  of  subor- 

Bobci-       dination.    Robespierre  and  his  band  abolished  Christianity ; 

his  hand     publicly  and  nationally  abjured  the  Supreme  Being.     They 

eMs^-   proscribed  genius,   lest  its  efforts  might  overthrow  their 

^and        horrible  system.     They  ruined  commerce  to  stimulate  the 

Supreme^  multitude   to    plunder  ;    and    they    seized   all    property. 

lUtem'tto  ^^^^^^y  ^^^^  from  every  principle  of  religion  and  virtue  ; 

le?elali      without  humanity,  pity,  or  remorse,  they  proscribed,  they 

Utiealf  and  Oftwdered,   they   plundered  ;  they   deemed   all    mankind 

meral  du-  iperely'  instruments  for  gratifying  their  diabolical  passions.*^ 

-The  means  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  exercise  such 

a  complication  of  tyranny  was  the  multitude.      By  the 

populace  .conjunctly  and  aggregately   they  were  able  to 

exercise  despotism  over  the  populace  themselves  severally .** 

The  war  facilitated  the  extetision  of  their  power,  because 

g  See  Otridge's  Atinual  Register,  1793.      h  See  Barke  on  B^cide  peaces 
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it  enaUed  them  to  accuse  all  persons  obnoxious  to  them-   CUAP. 
selves  as  traitorous  correspondents  with  foreign  enemies.  ^^^^^^^ 
The  war  also,  so  much  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of     ^j^y 
the  people,  that  they  had  less  time  to   brood    over  the 
internal  sufferings  of  their  country*     Pressed  on  all  sides 
by  invaders,  who  they  conceived  were  desirous  of  dicta- 
ting to  them  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own  government, 
an  ardent  zeal  to  maintain  national  independence  drew  off 
their  thoughts  from  internal  despotism.     The  same  patri* 
otic  spirit  was  inflamed,  not  only  by  the  fears  of  foreign 
interference  in  their  govenmient,  but  by  the  belief  that  the 
dismemberment  of  their  country  was  intended. 

The  pressure  of  the  confederates,  and  their  supposed  The  prct- 
designs,  cherished  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  J^^^j^f 
Detestable  as  this  relentless  tyrant  was,  yet,  in   one  mo-  tatcgjiielr 
mentous  object,  he  promoted  the  first  wish  of  Frenchmen  ; 
not  to  be  controled  by  foreign  invaders.     In  opposing  the 
confederacy   of   princes,   the    revolutionary    government 
displayed  an  energy   that  triumphed  over  all  obstacles^ 
Much  of  this  energy,  no  doubt,  is  imputable  to  the  very 
wickedne;ds  of  the  system.    The  understanding,  employing 
its  invention  and  foresight  in  seeking  means  for  gratifying 
passions,  without  the  least  restraint  from  conscience,  may 
certainly  be  more  efficacious,  than  if  repressed  in  its  devi- 
ces by  religion  and  virtue.     The  extinction  of  every  pious 
jmd  moral  sentiment,  and  the  removal  of  the  sanctions  of 
a  future  state,  prepared  minds  for  every  enormity*     It 
paved  the  way  for  bearing  down  all  opposition  to  the 
executive   power  proceeding  by  massacre  or  any  other 
crime   that  might  most  expeditiously  effect  its  purposes. 
The  revolutionary   government,  in  its  total   violation  of 
justice,  found  ample  resources  for  military  supply.      7%e  Forced 
terrible  system  Wanted  money :  a  forced  loan  placed  the  ^*"' 
fortunes  of  allmen  at  its  disposal.     It  wanted  provisions, 
ammunition,  arms:   it  put  air  physical  resources   under  Re  q™>i- 
REquiaiTiON.^    It  wanted  men  :  its  war  minister,  bold  la 

conception  as  unrestrained  by  humanity  and  justice,  said, 

« 

iSee  decree  of  August  tSth,  1703,  requirini^  all  Frenchmen  to  be  in  perma- 
nent readiness  for  the  serme  of  Uie  armies  with  every  kind  of  warlike  stores^ 
and  every  every  material  for  making  arms,  powder,  Itall,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
amnoi^ion  or  provikioa  for  military  service. 
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CHAP.    ^^  let  US  confound  all  the  'calculations  of  experienced  war- 

^^J,^  "  riors  :  ours   is  a  new  case  ;  raise  the  whole  nation  in 

1793.     **  masse:  overpower  discipline  by  multitude  ;  bear  down 

Bold  "  tactical   skill  and  experience ;  and  tire  out  their  efforts 

scheme  of   u  i_     r       i  j  •  ^      \  •       i^ 

the  war         by  fresh  and  incessant  relays  :  consume  your  enemies  by 

i^sc^'the**^  "  ^^^  fatigue  of  exertion."     Scarcely  were  the  orders  giv- 

mition  In    en  when  twelve   hundred  thousand  men''  marched  out  to 

,  meet  the   enemy*     Of  these,   great  numbers,  no   doubt, 

were  propelled  by  fear,  and  the   assured  alternative  of 

massacre  if  they  refused ;  bu^dvhatever  might  have  been 

the   motive,  the   effect  was  prodigious.     To  hasten  the 

operation  of  such  a  multitude,  vehicles  were  contrived  for 

carrying  both  men  and  cannon  with  extraordinary  despatch 

Efficacy  of  against  the  enemy.     Immense  bodies  were  sent  to  quell 

tein^^^      the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  and  succeeded  in  repressing 

It  over-      ^he  attempts  of  these  royalists.     Marseilles  yielded  with 

comes  the  t-  ,  \      .  t  •  j 

iDsargents  little  contest  to  the  revolutionary  arms.     Lyons,  instead 
See.     ^^^  °f  following  the  example  of  Marseilles,  made  a  most  reso- 
lute resistance,  and  for  two  months  heroically  withstood 
an  active  siege.  General  Kellerman,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  was   ordered  to   besiege    that   city  ; 
but  not  answering  to  the  impatience  of  the  convention,  he 
was  removed,  and  general  Doppet  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  to  whom  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  only  unused 
to  arms,  but  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
were  obliged  to  surrender.     A  great  part  of  the  city  was 
Murder-    reduced  to  ashes  by  a  continual  bombardment.     The  vic- 
tiet.  tors,  who  had  sustained  considerable  loss  during  the  siege, 

were  filled  with  furious  resentment,  and  gratified  their 
revenge  by  the  most  savage  and  atrocious  cruelty.  The 
wretched  victims,  too  numerous  for  the  individual  opera- 
tion of  the  guillotine,  were  driven  in  large  bodies,  with  the 
most  brutal  and  blasphemous  ceremonies,  into  the  Rhone  ; 
or  hurried  in  crowds  to  the  squares  to  be  massacred  by- 
musketry  and  artillery.'  Immense  bodies  of  troops,  under 
general  Cartaux,  proceeded  to  Toulon  :  an  advanced  corps 
having  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  captain 
Keith  Elphinstone,  of  the  navy,  landing  from  the  fleet. 


y 


^\  Register,  1793. 
'•  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1793,  p.  275. 
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and  joinings  a  body    of  English   and    Spanish   infantry,    CHAP. 
attacked  and  routed  the  enemy   with  considerable  loss. 
Soon  after,  general  O'Hara,  arriving  from  Gibraltar,  took      \^j^g 
the  command  of  the  British  forces.    Attacking  the  enemy, 
he  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives very    eagerly,    he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  large 
force  entirely   fresh.     Ih  endeavouring   to  draw  off  his  The 
soldiers  saf^plyto  Toulon,  he  was  unavoidably  engaged  in  a  fb^uus 
conflict  with  superior  numbers ;   and  after  an  obstinate  English  t* 
contest  he  was   wounded  and    taken    prisoner.      Near  a  f  oal<m. 
thousand  of  the  British  and  their  allies  were  either  killed 
or  captured.     As  an  immense  mass  of  French  was  nowap* 
proaching,  against  which  to  defend  the  town  the  remaining 
handful  was  totally  incompetent,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  possible  despatch.    Accordingly, 
the  allies   made  dispositions  for  withdrawing  and  saving 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants   as  could  be  removed;    and 
for  destroying  all  the  shipping,  stores,  and  provisions,  that 
could  not  be  preserved  by  any  other  expedient  from  falling  • 
into  the  hand8^of  the  enemy.     This  service  was  performed 
very  completely  :  the  troops  were  carried  off  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  ;  and  several  thousands  of  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Toulon  were  sheltered  in  the  British  ships.     Sit 
Sidney  Smith,  to  whose  active  intrepidity  was  intrusted 
the  conflagration  of  the  magazines^  storehouses,  and  arse- 
nals, with  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  most  effectually  per- 
formed this  hazardous  and  extraordinary  duty.     On  this 
occasion,  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  many  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  naval  stores.     Three   ships   of  the  line,  and  several 
frigates  accompanied  the  British  fleet.     By  this  destruction 
the    French   navy  received  a  blow  very    difficult  to  be 
retrieved. 

While  the  French,  rising  in  a  mass,  crushed  revolt  Neiheiv 
and  expelled  foreign  enemies  in  the  south,  their  gigantic  ^^' 
efforts  effected  in  the  north  a  momentous  change  in  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  After  the  reduction  of  Valen- 
ciennes, the  French  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  very 
strong  position  which-Custine  occupied  behind  the  Scheldt, 
denominated  Caesar's  camp.  A  council  of  war  was  now 
held  by  the  allies  to  consider  the  most  effectual  plans  of 
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CHAP,    pursuing  their  successes.^    Generals  Cobourg  and  Clairfait 
^^■^  proposed,"  while  the  French  were  under  an  alarna  from 
1793.     .^^^   disastei^   in   the  Netherlands,  to  penetrate  towards 
Paris,  while  a  force  should  be  sent  under  oover  of  the 
British  fleets,  to  cooperate  with  the  loyalists  in  Britanny  : 
the  duke  of  York  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much 
more  advisable  to  extend  their  conquests  upon  the  fron- 
tiers.    He  proposed  that  the  army  should  divide ;  that  he, 
at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,   the  Dutch  and  Hanove- 
rians should  attack  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  West  Flan- 
ders, while   the  allies  continued  their  operations  in  the 
Froeress    Eastern  Netherlands.     It  was  concerted  that  the  allies 

of  tho 

duke  of     should  besiege   Quesnoy,    and    that    the    duke  of  York 

the^^Brltidi  ™2i*'cl^**^8  ^^  ^^^  coast  where  he  could  receive  maritime 
troops.      cooperation,  should  invest  Dunkirk.     This  port  has  ever 
been,  in  time  of  war,  a  very  great  receptacle  for  privateers, 
and  extremely  troublesome   to  the    English  trade  in  its 
approach  to  the  Downs.     Therefore  the   British  cabinet, 
as  well  as  the  commander  in  chief,  were  eager  to  wrest 
from  the  enemy   such  means  of  annoyance.     Separating 
from  the  allies  his  highness  marched  towards  Dunkirk  ; 
Victory  at  and  On  the  18th  of  August  he  reached  Menin."    The  Dutch 
under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  attacked  a  French 
post  at  Lincelles  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  repul- 
sed ;  but  the  British  troops,  though  very  inferior  in  force, 
carried  the  post  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my.    The  French  no  longer  venturing  to    obstruct  his 
advances,  on  the  22d  his  highness  arrived  before  Dunkirk. 
On  the  24th  he  attacked  the  French  outposts,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  within   the    tcfwn.®     In  this 
engagement,  however,  he  incurred  some  loss  both  of  men 
and  oflSicers  ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Austrian  general 
Dalton,  so  noted,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  revolt  of  the 
Hi<htgh^    Netherlands  from  the  emperor  Joseph.     On  the  39th  of 
nessmT^  August  the  siege  was  regularly  commenced  by  the  duke 
witi^reft*    of  York,  while  general  Freytag  with  an  army  of  auxilia- 
J^Jiof     ''*^s>  was  posted  to  cover  the  besiegers.     A  considerate 
Bueteas.      naval  armament  from  Great  Britain,  intended  to  cooperate 
with  a  military  force,  by  some  unaccountable  delay  did  not 

m  Annual  Registsr,  1793.  n  Otridge'a  Annual  Register,  ITSS^  p,  371. 

o  Ibid.  273. 
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arrive  nearly  so  soon  as  was  appointed  and  expected.     His    CHAP, 
highness  nevertheless   carried    on    the    siege  with  great  ^^^^.^^.L- 
vigour  and  skill.      Meanwhile  the  republican  troops,  com-      ,7^3 
manded  by  general  Houchard  poured  from  all  quarters,  in  LateArri- 
an  enormous  mass.     Attacking  the  army  of  Freytag  the  Hrtiiierj 
7th  of  September,  after  several  severe  actions,  in   which  JJ'^'*^** 
the  Germans  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  the  French  Progrenof 
at  last  overpowered  them  by  numbers,  defeated  them,  and  notiHti^ 
compelled  them  to  make  a  very  precipitate   retreat.     In  "^nding. 
this  rout  Freytag  himself,  and  prince  Adolphus  of  Eng-  mense 
land,  youngest  son   of  his  Britannic  majesty,  were  taken  Ym^ 
prisoners,  but  in  a  short  time  rescued.     The  duke  of  York,  utItcs. 
from  the  defeat  of  the  covering  army,  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege.     Before  he  had  departed,  the  garrison, 
informed  of  Houchard's  success,  made  a  sally,  in  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  while   the  besiegers 
also  suffered  considerably,  and  among  other  officers  were 
deprived  of  the  celebrated  engineer  colonel  Moncrief,  who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.     Houchard  now  attacked  m 
second  time  all  that  remained  of  the  covering  army,  gaine4 
a   complete    and   decisive    victory,   and    with    his   daily 
increasing  mass,  hastened  against  the  duke  of  York.    The  The'BrH 
British  commander  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  with-  u'oM^ed^ 
draw  from  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  his  gallant  band  from  being  tj  «bando« 
totally  overpowered  by  such  an  infinite  multitude  of  ene*  tempt, 
mies.     The  unavoidable  hurry  of  his  retreat  (X}mpelled 
our  prince  to  leave  his  heavy  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition,   which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^nemy. 
The  military  chest  was  preserved  by  being  hastily  put  on 
board  a  frigate. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise  produced  great 
censure  among  those  who  judge  of  plans  by  events;  but  at 
the  time  that  the  enterprise  was  concerted,  there  were 
reasonable  hopes  of  success ;  and  the  attainment  of  the 
object  would  have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  Bri- 
tain. The  delay  of  the  gunboats  and  artillery,  must  cer- 
tainly have  retarded  the  execution  of  the  design ;  but  the 
final  disappointment  was  owing  to  causes  which  no  man 
judging  from  military  experience  could  have  possibly  an- 
ticipated. The  new  French  expedient  of  arming  in  mass 
had  not-^ret  been  known  to  the  allies,  and  the  rapid  means 
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CHAP,  of  bringing  forward  their  immense  multitudes  were  no  less 
^*^*  •  extraordinary  and  astonishing.  The  prodigious  hordes 
thus  carried  to  the  scene  of  warfare,  must  have  discomfited 
the  British  project,  however  wise  the  undertaking,  well 
concerted  the  plan,  seasonable  and  efficient  the  prepara- 
tions. Ends  were  to  be  sought,  and  means  to  be  employ- 
ed according  to  probabilities,  founded  in  the  experience 
that  then  existed.  From  so  unprecedented  a  collection 
of  armed  multitudes,  escape  without  very  considerable 
loss  was  a  great  achievement;  so  great  indeed,  that  the 
enemy  conceived  it  impracticable  :  they  apprehended  that 
if  general  Houchard  had  discharged  his  duty,  he  might 
have  effectually  cut  oflF  the  British  retreat.  Under  this 
impression  the  French  general  was  afterwards  denounced, 
and  suffered  by  the  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  While  the  duke  of  York  was  encfa&red  before   Dun- 

mass  eom-  kirk,  the  allies  invested  Cambray,  Bouchain,  and  Quesnoy ; 
peisthe      tiig  lYfo  former  they  found  impracticable,  the  latter  they 
to  retire     executed.     Prince  Cobourg  having  repulsed  a  detachment 
Sambre!  ^  ®^"^  ^^  ^^^  relief  of  Quesnoy,  the  fortress  surrendered  to 
general  Clairfait  on  the  11th  of  September.     Soon  after 
this  capture  the  duke  of  York  rejoined  the  confederates. 
The  French  army  of  the  north,  after  raising  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  took  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maubeugc,  where  they  were  immediately  blockaded   by 
the  whole  united  force  of  the  allies,  collected  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg.  The  republican  armies,  after  the  accu- 
sation of  Houchard,  were  intrusted  to  the  command   of 
Jourdain,  who  having  formerly  served  in  the  French  army 
in  a  humble  rank,  and  afterwards  became  a  shopkeeper 
in  a  petty  village,®  but  having  resumed  the  military  pro- 
fession, was  by  the  French  government  deemed  worthy  of 
the  supreme  command;  and,  as  the  allies  experienced,  did 
signal  honour  to  the  penetration  of  his  employers.      Jour- 
dain, on  the   15th  and  16th  of  October,  attacked  prince 
Cobourg  with  such  numbers,  vigour,  and  effect,  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  abandon  his  position,  and  repass  the  Sambre* 
The  French  general  now  freed  from  blockade,  was  at  liber- 
ty  to   employ   offensive   operations.      Detachments  were 

o  See  New  Annual  Register  for  1793.  It  is  there  saidhe  wasahaberdaslier. 
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SKCording^y  sent  to  make  ihroads  into  maritime  Flanders.    CHAP. 
They   took    possession   of   Wcrwick   and    Menin,   from  v^r>,.^^^ 
whence  they   advanced  to   Fumes :    they  proceeded  to     j^gj 
Nieuport,  which  they  besieged  and  greatly  damaged ;  but 
the  place  was  saved  by  having  recourse  to  inundation.     It 
was  some  time  before  the  allied  forces  were  able  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  republicans,  and  their  generals  even 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  Ostend.  A  considerable  armament 
from  England,  however,  being  at  that  time  preparing  for 
the  West  Indies,  under  sir  Charles  Grey,  their  destination 
was  altered ;  and  by  arriving  at  this  fortunate  moment  at 
Ostend,  they  saved  the  Low   Countries  for  the  present 
campaign. 

On  the  Rhine,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz,  a  number  of  Titer  force 
petty  actions  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  gener-  ^ms  to're- 
ally    successful ;    but    no   event  of  importance    ensued.*^  treat 
During  the  month  of  September,  the  duke  of  Brunswic 
gained  several  advantages,  and  the  allies  invisted  Landau, 
the  siege  of  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.   ' 
A    French   army  commanded    by   general   Landremont,  • 
strongly   posted    on  the   Lauter,  covered   and  protected 
this  important  fortress.     On  the   14th  of  October  gen- 
eral Wurmser    forced    the    strong  lines   of  the   enemy; 
and   Lautreburg  surrendered   at   discretion,  after    being 
evacuated  by  the  republicans.     The  town  of  Weissem* 
bourg    made  a  longer  resistance;    part  of  it,    however, 
was  unfortunately   burned,  and  the  French  before   they 
retreated,  set  lire  to  their  magazines  within  the  walls, 
as  well  as  those  at  Alstade.     The  French,  not  dishearten* 
ed  by  these  losses,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  at  last  were  so  successful,  that  the  duke   of 
Brunswic    deemed   it   expedient    to   raise    the    siege    of  ' 
Landau,  and  retire  into  winter  quarters.     The  armies  of 
the    Netherlands  finished  the  campaign  about  the  same 
time.  -  ' 

Although  the  continental  campaign  of  1793  was  on 
the  whole  successful  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  yet  its  ter* 
mination  was  by  no  means  equally  auspicious  as  its  pre- 
ceding periods.     From  its  commencement  to  the  month  of 


p  See  New  Annual  Register  for  1793,  p.  199, 
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CHAP.  August,  it  had  been  progfessively  successful ;  then,  hoir- 
^;|A^ever,  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested.  In  point  of 
1793.  actual  possession,  the  allies  had  preserved  Holland,  and 
The  cam-  recovered  the  Netherlands ;  had  retaken  Mentz,  captured 
iSnatcs*^"  Condc,  Quesnoy,  and  Valenciennes.  But  it  required  little 
fevoaraUy  discernment  to  see  that  the  prospect  was  not  now  favour*^ 
than  its  able  to  the  confederates,  and  that  the  tide  of  success  was 
menie-  turned.  The  allies  never  appeared  to  have  established  that 
"®^T>ro-  concert  of  ends,  and  consistency  of  means^  without  which 
Gig^antic  alliances  cannot  hope  to  succeed  against  a  single  and  well 
Tnm^ef  compacted  powerful  opponent.  If  it  was  wise  and  expe- 
and  want    dient  to  seek  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  their  efforts 

of  concert 

•mong  the  should  have  been  directed  to  that  sole  object.  Separate 
Mhe9,  aggrandizement,  even  were  it  in  itself  justifiable,  neces- 
sarily created  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  king  of  Prussia 
began  to  conceive  that  the  successes  of  the  campaign  were 
advancing  the  power  of  Austria,  while  he  had  a  share 
oijly  in  its  expense  and  disasters. 
Catharine  From  the  dismemberment  of  France  he  could  look 

herdesigns  for  no  accession,  and  was,  besides,  intent  upon  dismem- 
IM^nd ;      berment  in  another  quarter.      Catharine  having  attained 
her  wish  of  engaging  the  German  powers  in  a  war  with 
France,  had  executed  her  intentions,  of  destroying  the  new 
constitution  of  Poland,  which  had  tended  to  extricate  that 
proposes  a  country   from    its  c^ependence  on  herself.     She  invaded 
partition  of  Poland  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  forcibly 
jhattem-   annulled  the  constitution  at  the  diet,  and  to  secure  the 

tory,  and  r  *  r  • 

invites  tfie  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  gratify  her 

Prassia^   own  ambition,  she    proposed  a  second  partition   of  the 

partici-       Polish  territories  ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  for  his 

share  receive  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn  with  Great 

Poland,  while  her  own  portion  of  the  spoliation  was  nearly 

Vreaerii)    half  the    remainder    more   contiguous   to  Russia.     The 

intent  on     Prussian  king  was  n)oi:e  occupied  in  securing  his  spoils  ia 

•tecuring     Poland,  which  a  band  of  patriotic  heroes  still  endangered, 

^Poland,  than  in  seconding  the  emperor.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

emperor  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  acquisitions  of  his 

Prussian  ally;  and  the  bands  of  the   coi^federacy  were 

evidently  loosening^ 

On  her  own  element,  Britain,  unincumbered  by  allies, 
^^an  the  war  with  signal  success*     |n  th^  West  Indie:^. 
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the  valuable  island  of  Tobago  was  captured  by  a  British    chap. 
squadron  under  admiral  Laforey,  about  the  beginning  of  ^^^^^L. 
.April.     From  an  early  period  of  the   French  revolution,      ,793 
the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  France,  and  particu-  ^p^^ 
larly  St.  Domingo,  had  been  agitated  and  convulsed  by  the  Brituii 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  by  premature  and  injudicious  ^^y  ^ 
attempts  to  confer  the  rights  of  free,  citizens,  in  that  part  fought 
of  the  globe,  upon  the  *'  people  of  colour,''  who  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.11     From  the  dread-  Conquesu 
ful   internal   commotions,  St.  Domingo  was  a  scene    of  \JJ^g^®^ 
devastation  and   bloodshed.      In  July,  fort  Jeremie,  and  East 
cape  Nicola  Mole,  being  attacked  by  the  British  squadron, 
surrendered  themselves.     In  the   gulf  of  St.    Lawrence, 
the  islands  of  St^t  Pierre  and   Miquelon,  wer0  captured. 
In  the   East  Indies,  the  company's  troops,   in   the   first 
campaign  of  the  war,  reduced  Pondicherry,  and  all  the 
settlements  of  the  French  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  anct 
Coromandeh 


indiwi 


^  See  Behham's  History,  ro\.  v.  pago  Wl' 
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Projects  of  political  reform.^^Club  of  united  Irishmen*^-^ 

V    Institution  and  cbjects^^^^Convention  btlL"^- Britain 

great  numbers  are  infected  with  a  desire  of  change**^-^ 
Causes  ignorance^  vanity^  and  visionary  enthusiasm  more 
than  malignant  intention.^^Propensity  in  the  lower  or^ 
ders  to  be  spokesmen^^arises  from  the  free  interchange 
of  opinion  which  Britons  enjoy^'-^t  this  time  is  abusedm 
— Dangerous  tendency  of  certain  political  associations 
and  sentiments. -'^cotland.^-^Messrs*  Muir  and  Palmer • 
-^^rials  of  for  sedition.-^They  are  sentenced  to  trans^ 
portation^ — The  punishment  is  represented  as  excessive^ 
and  even  illegaL^^Scotch  convention  for  new  modelling 
the  constitutions-consists  chief  y  of  persons  of  low  con- 
dition— dispersed  by  the  civil power*-^Their  leaders  are 
tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation.'-^Meeting  of  par- 
Itament.'-^Mr*  Fox  and  his  supporters  recommend ^eace 
— arguments  against  and  for* — Mr.  Pittas  reasoning  on 
the  war^  and  the  internal  system  of  France, — Lord 
Mornington^s  view  of  the  subject.-^A  great  majority 
approve  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.*^Messrs*  Fox 
and  Sheridan  impute  to  the  combination  the  astonishing 
efforts  of  France. — Discussion  of  the  question  with 
whom  should  we  treat. — The  opponents  of  the  war  pre- 
dict the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy^  and  the  triumph 
of  the  French.-~^Mr.  Fox  complains  that  the  object  of 
the  war  is  indefinites-contrasted  with  former  wars. — 
He- prophecies  that  the  war  with  France^  like  the  war 
with  America^  would  terminate  in  disappointment. — 
Various  motions  for  peace— -rejected. — ^estions  respect*^ 
ing  the  trials  for  sedition  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Adarr^s 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law — de^ 
bate  negatived. — Proposed  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  judges. — His  speech  on  that  subject. ^^Peply 
of  the  lord  advocate. — The  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  is  re* 
jected.-'^Third  proposition  of  Mr.  Adam  for  assimilating 
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the  Scottish  to  ike  Engiish  criminal  law. --^Masterly 
Speech  of  Mr,  Adam  on  that  suhject* — Answer  of  Mr* 
Diindas.--^R€ply  of  Mr,  Fox.^^The  proposition  is  ne- 
gatived. — Progress  of  the  innovating  spirit  among  the 
loxver  ranks. — Seditious  lectures  against  the  British  con- 
stitution^  and  kingly  government, — Proceedings  of  the 
democratic  societies**-^ Plan  ,of  a  national  comfention*-^ 
discovered,  by  ministers^-^kaders'  arrested^  and  papers 
seized. — Committees  of  both  houses  appointed  to  examine 
their  papers'-^from  the  reports^  Mr*  Pitt  proposes  a  bill 
for  detaining  svspected  persons  without  allowing  them 
tht  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  •act'-^i II  passed  into  a 
law.'-^Mintsters  including  lord  Loughborough  the  chan*^ 
cellor^  consider  the  crimes  charged  as  high  trettson*"^ 
.  Lord  Thurlow  asserts^  that  by  the  law  of  England  they 
are  not  treason.'-^Supplfes^  subsidies^  and  taxes  .--^Debate 
^n  the  introduction  of  Hessian  troops ^^-^ Apprehensions 
of  an  ^invasion, — Voluntary  contributions  for  levying 
troops.^-^ession  closes. — Internal  proceedings  in  France. 
— y acobin  faction  and  Robespierre  paramount. — Iniqui- 
tous trialj  condemnation^  and  punishment  of  the  queen. 
'^^Brissot  and  the  other^Gironde  prisoners  put  to  deaths 
— Orleans-shares  the  same  fate.-^Danton  overborne  by 
Robespierre.-^The  Parisian  mob  adore  Robespierre**^ 
Real  talents  and  character. 

THE  chief  internal  occurrences  of  this  year  re-    CHAF. 

•  LllI 

garded  projects  of  political  reform.     In  Ireland  a  societ3r  v.^^^^^^ 
was  established  for  promoting  a  complete  emancipation  of     1793. 
the  catholics ;  that  is  a  thorough  exemption  from  all  legal  Projector 
disabilities,  and  a  radical  reform  of  parliament  on  the  reform. 
principles  of  universal  snifrage  and  annual  elections.    This 
dab,  constructed  oh  the  model  of  the  affiliated  jacobins,  ciubof 
took  the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  was  after-  y?'.^«^ 

inHiinen. 

wards  prodoctive  of  such  dangerous  consequences.  In 
the  Irish  parliament  an  act  had  been  passed,  grafting  re* 
lief  to  the  catholics,  but  by  no  ineans  so  extensive  as  their 
supporters  in  and  out  of  parliament  desired.  They  were 
allowed  to  exercise  all  civil  and  military  offices  under  the 
crown,  except  in  the  very  highest  departments  of  the  law 
and  state ;  and  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  par- 
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CHAP.    liatn«nt.     The  executive  goverdmetit  appeared  weU  iti- 
^J™*     dined  to  extend  the  relief,  but  the  apprehensions  of  the 
1793.      protestant  party  were  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  render  it  in- 
institation   expedient  in  the  legts^lature  to  proceed  any  farther  at  thatr 
^     *  period.     The  united  Irishmen,  as  a  party,  were  not  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  catholics,  but  consisted  of  the 
votaries  of  innovation'  in  general ;  held  assemblies  for  con* 
certing  and  preparing  means  to  promote  their  schemes  of 
Oonven.     chapge.     These  meetings  being  considered  as  dangerous 
tioa  bill,     jj^  ^^^  present  ferment,  a  law  was  passed  by  the    Irish 
parliament  for  preventing  such  assemblies  being  specific* 
ally  described,  both  in  nature  and  purpose,  so  a^  to  re- 
strain innovating  cabals :  the  new  act  was  known  by  the 
title  of  the  convention  bill*    *  While  the  legislature   en- 
deavoured to  prevent  pernicious  assemblies  in  Ireland, 
projects  were  formed  in  Britain  by  bodies  of  individuals 
for  holding  a  convention,  which  should  speak  the  national 
voice,  and  effect  such  changes  as  in  the  judgments  of  these 
politicians  should  appear  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of 
Britain* 
Britain.  ,  .The  revolutionary  doctrines  of  France  spreading  in- 

numbers     to  this  Island,  produced  a  desire  of  change,  which  was 
edTwith^the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  object  and  extent  according  to  the  circum* 
desire  of    Stances,  knowledge,  and  character  of  their  votaries.     Meh 
"^®'      of  desperate  fortune  or  reputation  might  desire  a  subver* 
sion  of  government,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  general 
confusion,  and  no  doubt  there  were  such  men  in  the  clubs 
which  were  supposed  to  seek  revolution*     These  were  a 
kind  of  associates  that  revolutionary  leaders  might  be  sure 
to  acquire,  according  to  the  believed  probability^  of  sue* 
esuses^    cess.      But  if  their  conduct  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far 
vanity,  and  the  greater  tiumber  of  the  associated  votaries  of  indefinite 
enthusi?^     change  will  appear  to  have  been  misled  by   folly,  igno- 
asm,  more  rauce,  or  visionary  enthusiasm,  rather  than  prompted  by 
li^ant''    malignant  intentions.     A  passion  which  produced  the  ad- 
incentions.   ditjoi^  of   many   members  to   these    clubs,  was    vanity. 
They  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  spheres  for  which  their 
education  and  condition  rendered  them  totally  unfit.     The 
supposed   exaltation  of  the  people    in   France,    inspired 


r  See  Reports  of  Irish  Gommitteea  in  1797  lind  1798. 


I9a&y  weB  disposed  roanofaoturers,  mechaiuci,  tradesmen,    chap. 
and  peasants  with  a  desire  of  reaphing  the  same  distinct 


tion,   and  stimulated  them  to   exercise  their  talents   as      1795. 
orators  aod  lawgivers.     There  is,  indeed,  in  the  lower.  Whe  "oiS^ 
jorders  of  our  countrjrmen  a  peculiar  propensity  to  ora-  erorden 
loiy :  the  free  constitution  under  which  they  live  empow-  J^ei- 
ers    them    to   utter  their  sentiments  and    opinions  with  >»«i^s 
open  boldness;  the   love  of  social  and  convivial  inter-  amesfrom 
course    very   naturally  following   an  unrestrained  inter-  terohange* 
change  of  thougbts^  and  feelings,  produces  clubs,  which  ^'j^P'"^. 
at   this   period   were  ye/y  numerous.      These   requiring  tons  enjoy: 
some  kind  of  methodical  arrangement;   introduced  some 
kind  of  order  and  system  in  addresses  and  replies  beyond 
the  desultory  irregularity  of  conversation.     Hence  arose 
debate,  which  generated  emulation  to  distinguish  them* 
selves  in  their  circle  of  companions ;  the  members  respec* 
tively  tried  to  be  spokesmen*     As  their  oratorial  talents, 
in  their  own  apprehension,  increased,   they  wished  lor  a 
wider   field   of   exercise.;  this  they  found  in  vestries  or 
other  meetings  of  local   arrangement;  or  sometimes  be-* 
took  themselves  to   debating  societies,  where  they  could 
exhibit  their  eloquence  and  wisdom  on  subjects  of  erudi- 
tion, philosophy,  and  politics.     From  these  causes  there 
was,  especially  through  the  great  town^,   a  predisposition 
in  people  of  low  rank,  without  education  and  literature,  to 
recreate  themselves  with  speeches  and  dissertations.*  The 
visions  of  French  equality  held  out  to  their  fancies  and 
passions  pleasing  images  and  powerful  Incentives ;  increas- 
ed the  objiects  of  their  eloquence  and  political  exertions, 
proposed  so  wide  fields  for  exercise,  and  promised  such 
rewards  as  stimulated  great  numbers  to  seek  change,  less  at  this  time 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  than  from  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  future ;  and  rendered  them  desirous 
of  reforming  assemblies,  not  so  much  with  a  view  tp  over*- 
throw   the  estab^sbed  constitution,  to  crush  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  aa  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  proposed 
conventions.     That  some  of  the  ringleaders  desired  the 
subversion  of  our  existing  establishments,   admits  very 

8  At  the  trial  of  Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  one  Wills  a  dancingrnaster,  who 
had  accompanied  the^  defendant  to  the  corresponding  society,  heing  interrc^- 
fed  as  to  his  oivn  motives  for  resorting  to  that  meetmg,  replied  that  he  had  %. 
pleasure  in  hearinj;  the  eooTersation  of  c/ever  men.  See  State  Trial&ji^  I79i* 
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Iittl«  doabt;  but.  tiuit  a  total  mUconceptipn  of\  ike  pur- 
poses of  their  lesiders,  vanity  and  the  love  of  distinction, 
and  not  treasonable  motives,  actuated  the  chief  portion  of 
their  votaries  we  may  candidly  and  fairly  presume*  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  the  indtviduaU  respec* 
tively,  the  tendency  of  such  assemblages  collectively,  ip  a 
season  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,^  was  evidently  dan- 
gerous ;  and  required  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  gov- 
ernment,  to  restrain  and  correct  delusion  an4  to  chastise 
mischievous  deluders. 

In  Scotland,  two  active,  agitators  of  political  change^ 
messrs*  Muir  and  Palmer,  the  former  an  advocate,  the 
latter  a  dissenting  clergyman,  were  tried  foi;  sedition^ 
charged  to  have  been  *  committed  in  writing  and  other 
acts.  The  following  facts  were  established  against  Mjr« 
Muir  at  his  trial :  he  had  actively  dispersed  in  and  about 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  Paint's  Rights  of  Man  and  other 
books  and  pamphlets  of  a  similar  tendency ;  in  conversa-^ 
tion  expressed  his  wishes  and  hppes  of  changes  on  the 
model  of  France;  and  purchased  works  hostile  to  the 
British  constitution,  especially  Paine,  for  peoj^e  too  poor 
to  buy  them  themselves  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily 
impressed  by  his  exhortations*'  It  was  farther  proved  th^t 
he  was  an  active  and  leading  member  in  societies  for  promo- 
ting such  doctrines  and  conduct  as  Thomas  Paine  inculcates^ 
and  that  his  rank  and  situation  afforded  great  weight  and 
influence  to  his  exhortations*  Mr*  Palmer,  an  unitaris^ 
preacher  at  Dundee,  had  been  no  less  active  in  the  east  than 
Mr.  Muir  in,  the  west,  aad  indeed  much  more  violent* 
He  had  either  composed  or  promoted  addresses,  which 
stimulated  his  votaries  to  enmity  against  the  house  of 
commons  and  existing,  orders,  and  declared  the  highest 
privilege  of  man  to  be  universal  suffrage;  inveighed 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  their  counsels  and 
measures,  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical;  called  on  the 
people  to  join  in  resisting  these  oppressions,  and  adjured 
them  by  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them,  to  combine 
for  the  preservation  of  their  perishing  liberty  and  the 
recovery  of  their  long  lost  rights.     These  and  other  pub- 


t  Sucli  »s'ri>or»ias  Wilson,  barber,  Ann  Fislier,  servant  in^id,  and  others  in* 
c([uully  huuibic  stations-    Sc^e  Muir^s  Trial. 
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Ueations  similair  in  inflammatory  rhapsody,  were  dispetsed     chap. 
with  ardent  activity  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  by  a  very  atrcnu- 


ous  agent,  George  Mealmaker,  weaver.**     There  eonld  be      jy^. 
no  doubt  that  such  conduct  was  seditious,  and  no  valid 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  evidence.     The  jury  were 
therefore  bound  to  bring  in   a  verdict  guthy  in  each  of 
these  eases.      In  Scotland  the  sentence  in  cases  of  sedi-  Tlieyape 
tion,  rests  with  the  judses;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  to  trans- 
imniefanient  wa.,  tl^t  Ly  ,hcmid  be  transported  for  the  ^^^ 
space  of  fourteen  years  beyond  the  seas,  to  such  place  as 
his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council^  should 
dmik  proper.     Both  these  gentlemen  possessed  fair  and 
unimpeached  moral  characters,  and  were  deemed  enthusi^ 
asts  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  right,  and  not  intention-* 
ally  malignant  incendiaries.     Though  this  circumstance 
£d  not  diminish  the  mischievous  tendency  of  their  c(m» 
doct^yet  lessening  their  moral  guilt,  it  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  compassion  for  their  destiny.    The  punishment.  The  pun- 
ifideed,  was  by  very  eminent  members  of  the  law  of  Scot-  JJ^^^" 
land  deemed  and  represented  as  an  assumption  of  power  edMex- 
by  the  court,  which  was  not  allowed  by  the  statute  enact-  and  even 
ing  the  penalties  consequent  on  the   species   of  sedition  ^^^^K^ 
charged  in  the  indictment.     They  were  tried  on  an  accu* 
sation  of  kasmg^^  makings  a  term,  which  in  the  Scotch 
law  means  stirring  up  sedition,  by  spreading  fake  reports 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects.     It  was  asserted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Erskine  and  others  that  the  punishment  an- 
nexed by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  this  crime,  was  outlawry ,3^ 
and   not  transportation;  that  the  judges  might'  sentence 
the  convicts  to  be  exiled  from  Scotland,  but  that  their 
judgment  could  not  extend  to  ^eir  conveyance   to  any 
other  place.     Others  who  were  neither  disposed  nor  com* 
petent  to  such  legal  disquisition,  censured  the  judges  for 
adopting  the^nnost  rigorous  mode  that  even  by  their  own 
hypothesis  t^mld  be  chosen.     Many,  however,  deemed 

u  See  Trial  of  Palmer,  at  the  Autumn  Circuit  at  Perth  179S. 

X  heasing,  a  Scutch  word,  in  its  general  import  signiiies  a  lie  ;  io  law  it  is 
a{»ptied  to  the  particular  ipeeies  of  falsehood  described  ia  the  text. 

/The  punishments  are  three,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment:  the 
questien  respecting^  the  last  ^^as  whether  h  meant  merely  the  exi&um  of  the 
eivil  law  (outlawry),  or  the  detortatio,  (transportation),  There  wero  verjr 
ir«s{ieetable  authorities  on  both  sides. 

Vol.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP.    tSte  caitigatiott  wlv^isome  in  esuuaaflk^  mtid  bem^dAl  im 
^J^JJl^  tendency. 

179:}.  '^  ^^  'B^   ^f  October,   17^93^  a  club  of  persona. 

Scotch       entertiiiiiog  similar  extravM^sit  ideai  of  reform  aa  mes^^* 
^;::*"^  M«ir  aD4  Palmer,  meetins  «t  Edmburgh,  denominated 
thexonstf-  ^^^B^^^vcfi  the  Scotch  cofiveniim  of  ikUgatfs  bt  obtaimiig 
totion,       annual  parliaments  and  tmirersal  suffrage*     This  notable 
M^j  of   asseatibly  conaisted  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  Dsechattic^^  a 
f^^^^  £e^  farmers,  many  of  lower  situation,  and  one  or  two  man 
dition^       of  abilities  and  knowledge,  wbo  were  unfortunately  smit- 
ten with   the  revolutianary   contagioa*     These   persons 
having  met,  adopaed  the  modes  and  phraseology  of  tbe 
French  convention,  accosted  each  other  by  the  tarm  of 
eitizen^   divided  themselves    into  sectisns^    granted   the 
honour  of  sitting's^   in  humble   imitation  of  their  model ; 
and  proposed  to  concert  measurca  with  the  inniovatlng 
elubs,  especially  tbe  London  eorreaponding  aociely,  £nr 
ih»  attainment  of  their  object.    It  is  remarkable  that  those 
who  sought   universal   equality   of  political   privilegea, 
claimed  this  equaUty  as  an  inherent  rights  and  upon  thia 
assumption  founded  all  their  theories.     Now   political 
power  is  the  inherent  right  of  no  individual :  every  mim 
has  a  natural  right  to  govern  himself,  but  has  no  natural 
right  to  govern  others  */  government  is  the  creature  of 
•xpediency*     In  every  society  those  ought  to  govern  who 
are  most  fit  for  promoting. the  general  good*    AUmen  are 
not  equaUy  qualified  for  legislation,  therefore   it   is  not 
expedient  that  alL  men  should  have  an  equal  suffrage, 
either  in  legislation  or  in  constituting  a  legislature  :  the 
political  inequality  which  these.visionary  innovators  sought 
to  reduce,  arose  from  unequal  means  of  advancing  the 
gtf^neral  welfariCK  which  these  levellers  professed  to  pursue^ 
On  this  absurd  theory  of  human  rights,  without  any  proof 
dikpenei    of  expediency,  these  agitators  proceeded  ;  but  befq^e  they 
^wtf.^'^  t^  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  conclusion,  they  were 
interrupted  by  thexivil  power,^  and  dispeysed.     Skirving, 


z  S^  this  doctrine  very  ably  explained  bj  the  learned  and  profound  Fer- 
gmsoa's  priooiples  ef  raon^l  and  poUtiiMil  sdence^  vol.  ii.  pu  471,  on  the  eieraiM 
of  leipdative  pover. ' 

a  On  this  occanon  Mr.  Elder,  <he  lord  provost,  peculiarly  ditUngiitibetf 
Iklmself  by  hia  activity,  resolution  and  prompt  decision. 


RfiiGir  or  CHBORee  ai.  I  t^S 

MwgafoCy  aid  Gerald,  tkrde  of  their  moft  active  ihe«iber§^    CHAP, 
were  tried  for  sedition,  aoid  received  sentence  of  trans^ 
pOttac'tOD  I  wbkh  judgment  incurred  the  ssuite  censure  a»  ^1795 
the  pattiflfcment  diat  \9as  appointed  fot  Mutr  and  Palmer.  Theiriead- 
The  coffduct  of  the  jadges  who  passed  die  sentence  was  tried  and 
terjr  much  blamed,  not  only  by  democrats,  hot  by  the  J^"J^n^ 
constitutioaal   opponents  of  government ;  smd  was  not  poitaOon. 
eompletely   approved  by    many   others  who  were   well 
afiected  to  miftisters ;  but  the  merits  of  the  judgments 
afterwards  niKlerwent  a  discussion  in  parliament. 

The  sassion  opened  on  the  2^1st  of  January,  1794;      iroi. 
and  the  di^ertfities  of  political  opinion  continued  to  resolve  ^rila"*^*^ 
tfieniiFselves  into  three  classes,  the  same  m  principle  as  ^•^^ 
before,  though  somewhat  varied  in  detail,  from  the  course 
of  events.     A  few,  a€  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Burke, 
deemed  war  against  regicides  ii^dispentably  necessar)% 
imtit  monarchy  should  be  restored.     A  small,  but  greater  ^ 

number,  reckoned  the  war   unwise  from  the  commence^ 
ment,  and  a  peace  conducive  to  its  professed  purposes,  to 
be  at  present  attainable.  -  The  season  of  important  victo-  ^^-  ^<a 
ry,  (according  to  Mr.  Fox  and  others)  all  wise  pdliticians  supporten 
thought  the  best  opportunity  for  concluding  a  peace.    The  ^H^' 
continuance  of  wai*,  instead  of  subjugating  France,  tended  peace. 
to  drive  her  to  desperate  eiForts^'^    We   had  seen  in  her 
recent  exertions  attning  her  people  in  mass,  and  hurrying 
t^em  on  to  the  scene  of  war  with  tmheard  of  Vapidity,  the 
consequcttces   of  invading   her   territories.  '    Continued  Arga- 
attempts  to  trench  upon  her  dominions^  wcmld  only  drive  ^^stand 
her  to  still  more  extraordinary  efforts.     Besides,  to  what  ^^* 
purpose  was  the  continuance  of  war ;  the  professed  objects 
trf  the  British  government  had  been  attained  in  the  delive- 
ry of  Holland,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Netherlands*     Uidess  we  proposed  to  restore  monarchy, 
which  ministers  said  we  did  not,   we  were  now  fighting^ 
without  an  object.      A  very  nimierous  body,  at  the  head  Mp.  Pitt'a 
of  which  WVL9  Mr.  Pitt,  maintaint^d  that  the  object  of  the  ^^^e^w^^r 
war  was  and  uniformly  had  been  the  same  ;  the  security  and  the  in- 
of  Britain,  and  general  tranquillity**^     The  present  terri-  tem  of ^ 
We  system  of;  FrsuM:e  was  totally  incompatible  with  these  ^P>^w^««- 


ISee  Pai^iameatary  Debeftfia^  2tst  JaDoary,  1794.  o  lbi<L- 
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CHAP,  objects  :  in  its  dreadful  tiature  it  could  not  last*  The  |mk>«, 
i^J*  pie,  if  properly  seconded  and  supported,  would  generally 
1794,  revolt  against  such  an  oppressive,  rapacious,  and  des^a" 
ting  government.  With  the  present  rulers  we  could  not 
make  peace  ;  but  we  might  expect  that  thear  sway^  would 
be  of  short  duration  :  the  efforts  of  the  terrible  system 
had  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  or  probable  expectation ; 
but  the  resources  from  which  they  arose,  so  desperate  and 
iniquitous,  afforded  in  themselves  the  most  certain  S3rmp- 
toms  and  indications  of  the  approaching  decay  of  that 
fabric  with  which  they  were  connected.  The  leading 
feature  in  the  French  revolutionary  character,  (said  th^ 
minister)  is  a  spirit  of  military  enterprise,  exerted  not  for 
jthe  purposes  of  systematic  ambition,  but  every  where  in 
Its  progress  spreading  terror  and  desolation.  We  are 
called  in  the  present  age  to  witnesf  the  political  and  moral 
phenomenon  of  a  mighty  and  civilized  people^  formed 
into  an  artificial  horde  of  banditti,  throwing  off  all  the 
restraints  which  have  influenced  men  in  social  life,  dis- 
playing a  savage  valour*  directed  by  a  sanguinary  spiriti 
forming  rapine  and  destruction  into  a  system,  and  per^ 
verting  into  their  detestable  purposes  all  the  t^ents  and 
ingenuity  which^  they  derived  from  their  advanced  state 
pf  civilization,  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  discove- 
ries of  science.  We  behold  them  uniting  the  utmost 
savageness  and  ferocity  of  desiign  with  consummate  con- 
trivance and  sktU  in  execution,  and  seemingly  engaged  in 
no  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  honour,  humanity,  justice,  and  religion.  In 
this  state  can  there  be  any  question  but  to  resist,  where 
resistance  s^lone  can  be  effectual,  tiU  such  time,  as  by  the 
blessing  of  providence  upon  dur  endeavours,  we  shall  have 
secured  the  indepeivdence  of  this  country,  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe*  All  the  succeeding  parties  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  deposition  of  the  king,  however 
adverse  to  each  other,  had  agreed  in  hostility  to  this  couur 
try  :  the  alternative  of  war  and  peace  did  not  at  present 
^xist.  Before  we  could  relinquish  the  principles  on  which 
^     f lie  war  comm^ced,  proof  was  necessary,  either  that  the 

p  Mr.  fi^%^^  speech^  2lst  Januarj*  1704.    Ibid.  ^ 
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tipimons  which  we  had  conceivod  of  the  views  of  France    chap. 
were  ernniecHis,  that  the  war  was  become  desperate  and  y^^v-^^ 
impracticable,  or  that,  from  some  improvemeat  in  the  sys-     1794. 
tern  and  principles  of  the  French,  the  justice  and  nece8$ity 
which  prompted  U9  to  commence  the  war,  no  longer  coope- 
rated^     l«ord  Momin^on  spole  on  the  same  side,  and  U>rd 
displayed   very   extensive   information  and   considerable  toD's^IiSr 
ability.     According  to  the  representation  of  his  lordship,  ^^^L 
the    French   views    of  aggrandizement  were   unlimited. 
Their  desire  of  conquest  sprang  from  principles  which 
were  subversive  of  all  regular  government*     The  avowals 
and    exhortations   of  their   most  admired  writers  fully 
proved  their  schemes  of  boundless  aggression,  and  their 
determined  hostility  to  this  country*'     But  a  still  surer 
proof  was  their  conduct,  which  was  uniformly  and  con^ 
siatently  hostile  to  this  and  every  other  nation  within  the 
reach  of  its  influence.     Our  cause  was  originally  just ; 
the  whole  series  of  events  confirmed  its  justice.     But  an 
important  point  to  be  considered  was  the  probability  of 
success  :  the  .recent  efforts  of  the  French  arose  from  cau«- 
ses  that  could  not  long  exist ;  these   were  the  atrocious 
tyranny  of  the  present  government^  which  embraced  men, 
money,  liberty^  property,  and  life,  within  its  grasp.     The 
dreadful  fire  was  consuming  the  fuel  by  which  it  was 
nourished  :  their  expenditure  was  enormous  ;  their  finan>- 
ces  must  be  speedily  exhausted,^  and  leave  them  no  longer 
the  means  of  so  formidable   hostilities :  they  would  be 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  just  and  systematic  exertions 
of  the  allies.     But  it  was  by  our  warlike  efforts  only  that  . 

we  could  secure  ourselves  frojm  the  inroads  of  revolution- 
ary France.  In  proportion  as  this  system  of  tyranny  con- 
sumed the  property  of  France,  it  must  endeavour  to  repaii* 
its  disordered  finances  by  foreign  plunder.     It  must  be 

f  To  support  Ms  Hi^ro«iit,  his  lordship  Quoted  raan^  extracts  from  French 
writings,  especially  from  a  pamphlet  hy  Mr.  Brissot,  which  had  recently  reach- 
ed England,  and  which  breathed  hosttlttf  toBritaio. 

gThis  was  an  argument  often  repeated  hy  Mr.  Pitt  at  dift'erent  pefiods  of 
the  war.  Jt  was  partly  founded  on  the  reports  and  calculations  of  sir  Francis 
d^Toraois,  who  very  necuratelf  and  justly  explained  the  sources  of  finance  known 
to  former  experience  j  hut  in  his  estimate,  not  sufficiently  allowing:  for  the  en- 
thosiastie  sph-it  hy  which  the  French  repubUeans  were  now  actuated,  did  not 
consider  its  creative  effe<!t8.  Thence  it  was  that  all  predictiohs  of  French 
iMinkruptey,  founded  in  the  application  of  common  rules  to  a  case  totally  beyond 
|l|dr  reajDbf  .were  completely  falsified. 
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th^  immediate  intereer  of  a  governmeat  feuded  vpon 
priociples  contrwry  to  those  of  surrcmiidiiig  natioiis^  to 
if94b  propagate  the  doctrioes  abroad  by  vhidi'  it  subsiatft  ae 
home,  and  to  subvert  every  constitution  which  can  fomti 
a  disadvantageous  contrast  to  its^  own  absurdities.  Noth- 
ing could  secure  us  against  the  future  violence  of  th^ 
French,  but  an  effectual  reduction  of  their  power.  That 
was  a  purpose  which  we  had  the  most  reas<lm^le  prospects 
of  ultnnately  accomplishing,  and  the  wrongest  inducements 
to  persevere.  But  even  were  the  French  rulers,  instead 
of  being  eagerly  resolved  to  persevere  in  a  war  indi^ert* 
sably  necessary  to  their  usurped  domination,  disposed  to 
tfccede  to  terms,  of  equitable  accommodation,  where  was 
the  assurance  of  their  stability  i  What  reliance  could  we 
repose  on  the  performance  of  their  engagements  ?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  negotiate  with  a  govern- 
ment utterly  unable  to  fulfil  its  stipulations*  Not  only  the 
characters,  the  dispositions,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
exercised  the  powers  of  government  of  France,  but  the 
very  nature  of  that  system  they  had  establbhed,  rendered 
a  treaty  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  imprac- 
ticable at  pr^esent,  and  consequently  required  a  vigorous 
and  unremitting  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  very  greart 
A  great  majority  in  parliament,  convinced  that  peace  could  not  be 
approves  preserved  with  the  present  rulers  of  France,  and  confident 
•otiheoon- jjjj^j  ^.j^^jj,  extraordinary  efforts  would  speedily  exhaust 

^nuance  of         ^  •'  . 

the  war.     their  own  source,  approved  the  continuance  of  the  war, 

and  its  most  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  oppo-  Ma»  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  persevered  in  maintain^ 
war  im-  ^  i^g  the  inexpediency  of  the  war,  the  improbability  of  suc- 
pute  to  the  ^^gg  ^^  ^1,^  wisdom  of  peace.  They  denied  that  France 
lion  the  as-  had  been  hostile  to  this  country.  The  chief  charge  of  the 
SJ'rts  of  present  rulers  against  their  predecessors  was,  that  they 
France.  involved  their  country  in  a  war  with  Britain  contrary  to 
Messrs.  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people.  But  whencesoever 
Sheridan  ^^^  ^^'*  ^^^  originated,  the  exertions  and  events  afforded 
predict  the  ^q  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  that  the  objects,  even 
of  the  con-  if .  just.  Were  attainable.  The  efforts  of  the  French  arose 
«nd  theTtri- ^''^*"^  the  enthusiasm  of  conceived  liberty  and  patriotism, 
amph  of  So  devoted  (it  was  said)  are  the  whole  people  of  France 
French,      ^o  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused,  so  determned  are 
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tipey  tt-mamtain  the  strugf^  in  wlikb  they  h«re  engaged,  eiiAr. 
a9  paramouRt  and  domineering  u  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  ^"^ 
Uberty  in  their  bosoms,  so  insignificant,  comparatively,  are  ^^ 
all  other  <;onsiderationB,  and  finally,  so  bitter  and.  active  is 
their  animosity  against  the  conspiring  powers  which  sur* 
roiwid  them^  that  individual  property  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  even  by  the  possessor,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the 
fMic  cause ;  and  the  government  which  had  demanded 
these  unprecedented  sacrifice^,  yet  retains  its  power,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  impaired  its  pupularity.^  France^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  allies  upon  her  frontier,  had  beconu^ 
a  school  of  Bdilitary  wonder ;  and  if  other  governments 
persisted  in  their  design  of  thus  goading  her  to  almost 
pretornatunil  exertions,  we  should  see  a  military  republic  . 
firmty  es^l^isbed  in  the  heart  of  Europe,^  Such  was  the 
enet^getic  spirit  of  the  French,  that  we  might  be  sure,  with 
the;  i^eaourcea  that  spirit  would  call  into  action,  we  could 
m^Vj^  aucceed.  In  answering  the  ministerial  objection, 
with  whom  could  we  treat,  we  might  negotiate  with  the  ot'the^ 
existing  rulers,  and  depend  for  adherence  u>  pacific  ^^^^hom 
eOfptgemeDls,  n^eitber  on  the  justice  or  stability  of^he  pre*  "^^  ^e 
sent  set,  but  on  their  interest,  and  the  interests  of  their 
suGoessprS)  whoever  they  might  be,  and  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  Interest,  and  not  good  faith,  had  been  our 
security  in  our  various  treaties  with  the  despotic  princes  of 
France^  The. confederacy,  in  which  we  endeavoured  tcr 
make  an  impression  upon  France,  composed  of  heteroge^ 
neous  materials  pursuing  different  objects,  Mr«  Fox 
strongly  and  repeatedly  predicted,  must  be  soon  dis- 
solved* If  the  objects  of  the  war  bad  been  just  and  wise^ 
the  plans  were  disjointed,  incoosistent  and  consequently 
ineffectuaL  But  ministers,  said  Mr.  Fox,  neyer  defined 
the  object:. they  vagudy  told  us  we  were  fighting  for 
seci^rity  i  but  .wherein  waa  that  security  to  consist.  la 
former  wars  our  objects  had  been  definite,  to  prevent  the 
as^andi^ement  of  France,^  by  the  accession  of  one  of 
her  princes  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;^  to  protect  our  mer* 
chantmen  from  the  search  of  Spaniards  f^  to  defend  our 

h  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  1794.    Parlia- 
natSiwrj  DebiiUfc  i  S)ee  marqciis  of  Lansdown's  apeeeh,  on  bit  Aiotien  for 

>e«ce.  kWarieae.  I  War  170a»  m  War  1739. 
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CHAP,   coloniea  from  the  eocraachments  of  France  $°  to  rttkf,  thc^ 
^^^^'     interference  of  foreign  nations,  in  disputes  between  us  and 


^j^     our  colonies*^    There  the  objects,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
were  definite :    but  here   they  were  barren  generalities, 
mere  abstractions :  if,  as  ministers  professed,  we  were  not 
warring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  princes  to  4he 
throne  of  France.     From  their  conduct,  however,  he  was 
convinced  they  did  propose  that  restoration  which  he  pre- 
dicted no  foreign  force  would  ever  produce.     He  ,had 
spoken,  and  would  always  continue  to  speak,  against  a 
war  which  sought  no  object   beneficial  to  Great  Britain  ; 
required  exertions  that  drained  her  resources,  and  anuci- 
Mr.  Fox     pated  the  products  of  future  industry.  He  prophecied  that 
SJa??he'^*  the  war  with  France,  like  the  war  with  America,  would 
war  with    terminate  in  disappointment.  We  were  incurring  an  ,enor- 
like"  he      mous  expense,  in  return  for  which  we  had  no  prospect  of 
AmeTi^    advantage  or  compensation.    Such  conduct  might  be  var*- 
vouid  fer-  nisbed  by  splendid  eloquence,  or  justified  by  sophisticai 
^uppoint-  logic,  yet  when  viewed  by  common  sense  and  common 
ment        prudence,  it  was  infatuated  blindness  that  was  producing 
consequences  which  the  present  and  future  ages  would 
have  strong  reasons  to  lament  and  deplore*    The  minister 
merely   played  on   the  passions   which  he    had  ,himself 
inflamed,  without  addressing  the  reason  or  consulting  the 
Various     interest  of  his  countrymen.  These  arguments  were  repeat- 

motionsfor      ,i_,  !♦.•  j-  n         i  •  i. 

peace  are   ed  both  on  direct  motions  for  peace,'^  and  various  other 
toeffectnai.  q^e8tions  connected  with  the  war,  but  produced  no  effect 
on  the  majorities  in  parliament. 

Next  to  peace  and  war,  questions  arising  from  inter- 
nal discontent,  projects  of  innovation,  and  the  prosecutions 
which  some  abettors  of  these  had  undergone,  occupied  the 
chief  share  of  parliamentary  deliberation.  Messrs.  Muir 
and  Palmer,  and  the  sentenced  members  of  the  Scottish 
convention,  in  consequence  of  the  power  left  by  the  judg- 
ment with  his  majesty  and  council  to  appoint  the  place  of 
deportation,  had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay. 
In  the  execution  pf  their  sentence  they  had  been  sent  on 
board  transports  at  Woolwich,  alpng  with  other  convicts 

n  War  1756.  ©War  1778. 

pFebroary  l7th,  by  the  murquis  crfLaiwdown:  May  30th,  bythediilce 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  respective  houses. 
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iestid^d  for  the  same  place.  Many  who  admitted  the  just-    chap. 
ness  of  the  judgment,  deprecated  the  severity  of  the  treat-  ^^^.^^^ 
ment ;  but  a  stronger  ground  was  taken  in  parliament :  it      17^4 
was  maintained,  that  the  sentence  was  not  legal,  and  that  Questions 
the  crimifial  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  required  a  revision,  the  trials 
which  should  render  it  more  definite  aad  precise,  and  put  fngj^/"^ 
it  on   the  same  foodag  with  the  penal  law  of  England* 
Motions  to  these  imdnts  were  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Adam,  a  counsellor  of  great  eminence,  deeply  conversant 
both  in  Scottish  and  English  law,  with  moral  and  political 
science,  which  could  appreciate  their  separate  and  compa- 
rative merits.     With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  bring  for-  Mr. 
ward  two  bills ;  the  one  of  which  should  grant  an  appeal  proposed 
to  the  lords  of  parliament  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  •*»«»«*- 
of  justiciar)^  and  circuit  in  Scotland,  in  matters  of  law:  theSeot- 
thc  other  should  assimilate   the  criminal  law  of  England  SaiJaw!'^*' 
and  Scotland,  that  crimes   and   misdemeanours   affecting 
the  state  should  be  on  the  isame  footing  in  both  countries ; 
that  a  grand  jury  should  be  held  in  Scotland  in  the  same 
cases  as  in  England ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  lord  advo- 
cate should  be  the  same  as  the   power  of  the  attorney 
general.     These  objects  Mr.  Adam  had  in  view  before, 
and  in  the  preceding  session  had  announced  his  intention 
of  proposing  alterations  wUch  should  assimilate  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  two  countries*     But  die  recent  trials  in 
Scotland,  in  his  apprehension,  had  rendered  the  discussion 
of  the   subject  more  urgently  necessary ;    and  made   it 
advisable  to  change  the  intended  form  of  the  propositions 
so  as  to  include  a  declaratory  and  retrospective,  as  well  as 
an  enacting  and  prospective  operation.    His  first  proposi- 
tion was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  4th 
of  February.  Its  purpose  was,  to  establish  an  appeal  from 
the  court  of  justiciary  to  the  lords,  and  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  which  should  subject  the  sentences  of  179^^  to  the 
projected  revisal.  Having  stated  historically  and  juridically 
the  facts  and  tendencies  respecting  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
and  its  administration ;  he  obsetved,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  strong  analogy  lietween  the  criminal  codes  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland  in  the  ^reat  purposes  of  all  penal 
laws,  but  a  striking  resemblance  also  in  their  respective 
course  of  proceedings.     Their  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was 
Vol..  IV^  R 
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GHAP.  the  same ;  every  thing  was  the  same  except  one  tirctim- 
fl™*  stance ;  a  right  in  the  house  of  lords  to  revise  the  sentcti^ 
lyQi.  cesof  the  court  of  justiciary  and  the  circuit  courts.  Whli 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  that  might  accrue  hy  britiging 
cases  of  criminal  law  from  Scotland  to  a  tribunal  that  did 
not  understand  the  system  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  this  wai 
an  objection  that  applied  much  less  to  penal  than  <Svil  cases, 
subjected  by  the  union  to  the  appeal  which  he  now  proposed.* 
Criminal  laws  had,  in  all  countries,  a  considerable  likeness^ 
because  there  was  in  all  countries  an  abhorrence  of  crimes ; 
whereas  civil  laws  greatly  differed  under  different  circum- 
stances, objects,  and  pursuits  of  the  several  societies* 
Mr.  Adam  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  ati 
appeal  to  the  lords  in  parliament  from  judgments  and  sen- 
tences of  the  court  of  justiciary  and  circuit  courts  in  Scot- 
,  tand,  in  matters  of  law,  and  that  this  be  referred  to  a 
jcommittee  of  the  whole  house.  The  motion  was  opposed 
bn  the  following  ground  :  it  was  a  total  change  iti  the  law, 
as  it  had  existed  both  since  and  before  the  Union.  No 
appeal  had  ever  lain  from  the  justiciary  court  either  to  the 
{parliament  of  Scotland  or  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  proposed  innovation,  as  nd 
evil  had  been  felt  under  the  established  mode.  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  per- 
fectly Satisfied  with  the  administration  of  law  as  it  now 
stood.  They  were  persuaded  ^f  its  excellence,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under  its  protec- 
tion. It  was  impolitic  and  hazardous  to  change  a  system 
experienced  to  be  beneficial  for  a  system  untried,  and  con- 
sequently of  doubtful  operation  in  that  country,  tmd  not 
feought  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.*" 
After  a  great  display  of  legal  and  political  ability  by' the 
mover,  his  supporters,'  and  his  opponents,*  the  motion 
Was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- six 
to  thirty-one.     Defeated  on  the  question  of  appeal,  Mr. 


q  Speech  of  Mr  Adam,  introductory  to  his  motion.  Parliamentary  Debates, 
4th  February,  4794. 

r  These  arguments  are  to  be  found  prioeipiiHy  in  the  speech  of  Mr..Aii8tiii- 
ther.    See  Parhamentary  Debates,  February  4th,  1794. 

s  Chiefly  messrs.  Adair  and  Fox. 

t  Messrs.  Anstruthery  Watson^  and  the  lord  advocate.  See  Parliamentary 
Debates. 


AdaoD^  proposed  an  iaquiry  i^btdi  he  .h«ii  ioteiHled  to  have   chap. 
made  a  part  of  the  same  bill.     He  moved  for  a  copy  of  ^^^.^J^ 
ibe  ftscord  of  the  trials  of  messrs*  Muir  and  Palmer,  on      ,794 
libe  24tb  of  February;  and  oa  the  10th  of  March  pro-  f^^^^ 
posed  the  revision  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  these  two  to  tbe  oon* 
fentl^n^en*     He  undeitook  to  prove,  first,  that  the  crimes  sUSj,2h** 
diarged  against  messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  were  what  the  judges: 
tow  of  Scotland  calls  kiming  making'^  or  pnhUc^libel;  that,  tm  tST* 
by  the  )aw  of  Scotland,  the  punishment  annexed  to  leasing  "^^KM* 
making  was  fine,  imprisonment,   or  banishment,  but  not 
|rsui8|iortatipn :  ^that  thc|  acts  proved  against  these  gend^- 
noffpL  did  net  amount  to  leasing  making,  the  crime  charged 
ip  the  indictment.     If  the  mover  made  good  these  post- 
tions,  the  obvious  inference  was,  that  the  Scottish  judges 
had,  i^  the  late -sentences,  greatly  exceeded  their  power; 
.and  if  tbey  did  so,  the  illegality  wo^d.be,  in  imposii^ 
s!ii:h  a  punishment,   extremely  tyrannical.     The  mover 
«B^»OFted  Us  legal  positions  by  very  extensive  knowledge, 
juridical  and  historical,  reciprocally  illustrating  and  en- 
Idtgii:^  each  other ;  he  endeavoured  from  statute,  analogy, 
and  pfeoedent,  explained  by  their  civil  and  political  rea* 
sosa,  to  establish  his  doctrines;  and  attempted  to  prove 
j^t  the  ac^,  cases,>  and  decisions  which  be  quoted,  were 
not  detached  or  insulated,  but  all  resulted  from  the  i^ame 
.^lirit  and  principles,  operating  most  e&ctually  at  the  best 
timm,  under  the  most  admired  authorities  and  purest  ad- 
ministrfi^ons  of  justice.     He  also,  contended,  diat  trans* 
poitaticm  to  places  beyond  seas  neither  was  nor  could  be  ..a 
part  of  the  Scottish  law  before  the  union,  because  there 
were  no  places  beyond, seas  in  the  possession  of  Scotland ; 
>and  op  act  had  since  the  union,  been  passed,  allowing 
Spottiah  courts  to  transport  in  cases  of  sedition.  On  these 
gcouj^ds  he  denied  the  right. of  the  Scottish  judges  to  i|i* 
.  flict  such  a  punishmei^  if  the  crime  .had  been  established ; 
and  farther,  asserted  that  the   charge    was  not  proved. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  diat  criminal  justice  had 
been  perverted,    he   forcibly    and   eloquendy   stated  the 
evils,  moral  and  political,  which  must  arise  from   suph 
perversion ;  and  concluded  with  moving  the  production  of 
the  records. 
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The  lord  advoeate,  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland,  had  officially  acted  as  the  leading  public  accuser 
against  those  perscms ;  and  now  viadtcated  the  judgments 
in  question  as  legal  and  meritorious*     He  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  though  banishment,  by  the  English  law,  naight 
not  be  the  same  with  transportation,  they  were  regarded 
as  synonimous  by  the  Scottish  law :  this  (he   said)  was 
their  acbeptation  unifcirmly  in  the  opinion  of  crinEVinal 
courts  and  lawyers ;  and  he  quoted  cases  to  illustrate  his 
doctrine.     Such  construction,  he  argued,    was  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  practice  ef  the  SeoCtish  justiciary  courts, 
and  the  Scottish  priiry  eo«iicil ;:  smd  be  particnlarly  stated 
instances  that  had  occurred  in  fhe  reign*  of  Gharks  il.  t* 
justify  his  exposition*^     After  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
such  was  the  law,  he  vindicated  its  recent  exercise*    llie 
persons  in  question  had  been  extremely  active  in  seditiot>, 
and  deserved  exemplary  punishment.    The  chief  speakers-* 
•en  both  sides  took  a  very  active  share  in  this  debate,  which 
produced  a  display  of  le^gal  and  political  atHlity  that  has 
been  rarely  exceeded  in  parliament:  the  motion  was  nega^ 
ttved  by  a*  great  majority.     Notwithstanding  these  uti^ 
peated  disapp^ntments^  the  manly  spirit  of  Mr.  A<him 
proceeded  in  the  course  which  he  conceived  to  be  right* 
On  the  25th  of  March  he  introduced  a  third  motion  for 
regulating  the  justiciary  courts  of  Scotland :  the  general 
object  of  his  proposition  was  the  assimilation  of  the  Scot- 
tish to  the  English  criminal  law,  in  its  substance,  sanc- 
tions, rules,  and  forms  of  admtnistFation.     The  disiHis- 
sion  of  this  subject  necessarily  introduced  a  repeti^oA  of 
certain- arguments  which  had  been  already  used;  but  also 
intermingled  new  matter.     The  mover  endeavoured  ta 
prove,  by  accurate  enumeration,  the  general  in^cmipetence 
of  the  Sx:ottisb  criminal  system  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
substantial  justice;  he  kept  his  present  proposition  distinct 
from'  the  special  subjects  and  inquiries  which,  at  his  mo- 
tion, the  house  had  lately  been  discussing';  and  considered 


u  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Fox  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Fitt  on  the  other,, 
exerted  themselves  in  oesjpectively  sapportiag  messr^  Adam  and  Dandas.  Mr. 
Dundus's  e?chibition  on  this  subject  was  nniversally  allowed  to  be  sible,  and  woi-thy 
(if  the  high  office  which  he  filled.  Mr.  Adam's  speech  was,  by  all  parties,^ 
darned  one  of  the  first  that  had  ever  been  delivered  upon  a  subject  of  law  within, 
that  hottse^  and  made  a  veiy  great  addition  t<»  a  eharacter  fiist  rising  in  eminenettr 
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the  present  as  a  general  question,  which  derived  its  rea-    CHAi*. 
sons  and  importance  from  the  general  system  of  Scottish  ^^ 
paaal  law  and  its  SMlministration.     Mr.  secretary  Dttodas      ^jg^ 
denied  •  the  necesJiity  or  policy  of.  a  chang;e  in  a  system  with  Answer  of 
which  the  people  subject  to  it  were  thoroughly  contented ;  tary  Dun- 
iBstituted  a  comparison  between  the  Scottish  and  EngUsh  ^^' 
law,  and  endeavoured  to.  prove,  that   in  many  cases  the 
Scottish  pensA  code  was  much  superior.    Respecting  sedi- 
tion^ when  he  saw  die  attacks  thflUi  were  daily  made  on  the 
very  vitals  of  the  conatitution ;  when   he  observed  this 
systematically  done;  whefi  he  found  that  works  in  their 
nature  hostile  to  the  govemoicait  of  the  countr)%  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  were  spread  with 
indefettgable  industry,  he  must  avow  his  ccmviction  that 
the  puntshm(»it  annexed  to  this  crime  by  the  law  of  £ng- 
kuid  was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  deter  persons  from  this 
practice,  and  thkt  the  legislature  must  adopt  a  Affisrerft 
.  mode  of  procedure  upon  that  subject.*     The  lord  advo- 
.  Gate,  with  more  minute  specification,  defended  the  law  of 
Scdtlmid  and  its  administration.     The  attorney  gen^'al, 
with  his  usual  acuteness  and  moderation,   defended  di^ 
criminal  justice  of  Scotland,  as  adapted   to  the  general 
purposes  of  penal  codes ;  the  sentiments,  character,  pur- 
suits, and  habits  of  the  people ;  and  as  firmly  fixed  by  the 
mrtictes  of  the  union ;  but  he  delivered  no  opinion  on  the 
competency  of  the  £ngli«h  penal  code,  as  it  then  stood,  to 
restrain  sedition.     The  seemingly  incidental  observations 
of  Mr.  Dundas  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  En^ish 
laws,  did  not  esciipe  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Fox.     He  Reply  ot' 
appeared  to  consider  it  not  merely  as  an  illustrative  re-  ^^^•^'^* 
mark  on  the  subject  before  the  house,  but  as  an  mdirect 
intimation /of  an  agitated  change,'  and  intended  to  sound 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  commons:    he  waitied 
•  him  to  beware  bow  he  meddled  with, the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishntien,  and  to  consider  well  before  he  increased  punish- 
ment.    This  third  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  experienced  a  The  t^ro- 
similar  fate  with  the  two  former;  and  was  negatived  by  a  Se*aJfv"ed- 
very  great  majority.     Petitions  from  messrs.   Muir   and 
Palmer  were  laid  before  the  house,  praying  the  reconside- 

s  See  FarliameBtiiry  JDeiMtes,  >f«rch^Stb^  179^. 
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CHAP,    ration  of  the    sentences;  hvA  the   comtmons  refased  t» 

^^V^  interpose  in  a  judgment  which  had   been  regularly  pror 

1794.     nounced  by  a  competent  court.    Those  imporlant  subjeels 

which    Mr*  Adam   submitted  to  the    discussidii  of  tbt 

house  of  commons,  were  also  introduced  before  the  lordt 

by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.     His  lordship's  motion  was 

negatived  without  a  division;    and  the  lord  dumceUof 

proposed  a  resolution,  ditclaringt  ^^  there  was  no  ^^o«ik1 

*^  for  interfering  in  the  established  courts  of  criminal  jua» 

^*  tice  as   administered   under  die   constitution,  and   bjr 

*^  which  the  rights,  liberties^  and  properties,  of  all  rankt 

^^  of  subjects  were  protected."     Thus  finished  the  parliA* 

mentary  consideration  of  subjects  which  warmly  inlireste^ 

the  public  nsiind.     Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer^  and  also  the 

condemned  <  members  of  the  Scotttsh  convention,    were 

sent  to  Botany  fiay.     Many  out  of  parliament,  who  usu^ 

ally  coincided  with  administration,  reckoned  this  .pttaish^ 

ment  extremely  severe.     Though  unable  to   follow  Mr* 

Adam  through  the  researches  of  legal  disquisition,  or  the 

depths  of  legal  science,   yet,   conceiving  the  convicts  m 

question  to  he  rather  misled  by  enthusiasm  than  prompted 

by  malignant  intentions,  they  thought  that  the  punish* 

ment  far  exceeded  the  moral  guilt.     Others,  who  deeoketi 

severe  punishment  necessary,  argued,  that  whatever  th^ 

intention  might  be,   the  tendency  was  so  pemicions  as  1^ 

refquire   the   most  rigorous  chastisement  which   the  lamr 

permitted,   for  the   future    prevention   of   so    dangerouis 

incendiaries;  but  ^is  last  reasoning  proceeding,  on -a  sup^ 

position  that  the  law  did  permit  such   sentences,  could 

make  no  impression  on  those  who  denied  the  premises. 

Progress  The  punishment  of  these  agitators  in  Scotland  did  not 

novating'  deter  innovating  projectors  in  England  frcmi  advancing 

amone  the  ^**^  their  schemes*  .   During  the  preceding  year  clubs 

lower        had  met,  both  in  full  assemblies  and  detached  committees^ 

'^   '       to  project  plans  and  devise  expedients  for  effecting  the 

manifold  and  radical  changes  which  the  British  constitu^ 

tion  required  to  suit  the  ideas  which  these  persons  had 

Proceed-    formed   of  the  perfection  of  political  systems.     Of  the 

democratic  three  societies  which  we  have  already  recorded  to  have 

«^806ie-    congratulated  the  French   convention  on  the  downfal  of 

monarchy,  the  revolution  club  appears  to  have  ceased  its 
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collective  existence ;  most  of  its  members  being  probably    CHAP, 
joined  to  the  other  fraternities.     The  other  two,  the  con-  ^illlil^ 
stitutional  and  corresponding   societies,   very  sedulously      |^^ 
made  certa^in  results  of  their  deliberations  known  to  the 
world  by  advertisements,  subscribed  with  the  names,  and 
Sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adams,^^  under 
clerk,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker,  respectively, 
secFetaries  to  the  constitutional  and  corresponding  society* 
These  were   seconded  by  handbills  and  pamphlets,  sum- 
moning the  people  to  associate  for  the  attainment  of  radi* 
eal  reform.     In  the  course  of  their  preparations  they  had 
ealled  several  meetings ;  especially  one  at  Chalk   Farm,  Meeting 
near    Hampstead.      There   several   intemperate  speeches  parm. 
were  made ;  and  when  festivity  intermingled  with  poli- 
tics,   very  inflammatory  toasts  were   proposed,    and   the 
meeting  was  undoubtedly  seditious.     Some  of  its   most 
active  members,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  their  habitual 
conduct^   manifested    themselves   inimical  to  the  British 
constitution,  as  far  as  their  enmity  could  operate ;  hostile 
€0  kingly  government  of  all  kinds,  and  desirous  of  estab* 
Irshing  a  Jacobinical  democracy.     Among  these,  one  6f 
die  most  noted  was  John  Thelwal,  destined  to  the  same 
kind  of  perpetual  remembrance  which  has  followed  John 
Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kett,  the  tanner,  those 
celebrated  votaries  of  radical  reform  in  their  days.     This  Leoturet 
John  Thelwal,  besides  his  joint  eiforts   with  others   of  xhelwS 
the   corresponding   societies,   was   singly  and  separately  againat  th« 
instrumental   to  the   purposes  of  sedition   by  a   kind  of  ^!dL 
periodical  declamations,  which  he  styled  political  lectures.  JJU|Lfy  1,?- 
These  lectures  were  chiefly  comments  on  Tom  Paine's  emment 
works  and  similar  performances,  with  abuse  of  the  present 
constitution  and  government,  more  direct  and  pointed  to 
tts<  specific  measures  thaii  even  the  efforts  of  Paine  him- 

y  This  Mr.  Daniel  Adams  I  have  seen  before  he  betook  himself  to  his  legis- 
lative ot^eupations.  He  then  appeiit*ed  to  be  a  comraunnlaoei  harmless,  vaia 
man,  desirous  of  what,  in  colloquial  lauguage,  is  called  dashing.  His  chief  sub- 
ject of  eonversation  -was  the  high  company  which  he  kept,  and  his  own  import- 
ance in  the  said  company.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  was  actuated  by  the 
same  love  of  distinction  in  his  reforming  projects,  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  his  undertaking  the  office  of  secretary  was  to  read  his  own  name  at 
the  bottom  of  the  advei*tisemepts.  Indeed^^as  I  have  already  said,  after  consider- 
able inquiry  and  reflection,  I  think  no  one  passiou  produced  more  votaries  of 
^ehange  than  vanity.  But  wliatever  might  l>e  the  spring  that  set  such  an  eugine 
In  mofttQD,  the  dangerous  operation  was  the  same  when  it  was  actaaily  moved. 
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self.  With  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  estali* 
lishments,  which  he  called  usurpation,  his  harangues 
mingled  vehement  exhortations*  to  revolution,  or  as  he 
phrased  it,  to  resume  the  rights  of  nature.*  Government 
observed  the  open  proceedings  of  these  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, and  suspected  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
ringleaders :  to  discover  the  truth  they  adopted  the  policy 
which  is  necessary  in  apprehended  plots  ;^  and  employed 
despicable  instruments  that  are  easily  to  be  found  in  all 
great  cities,  as  spies  that  were  to  attend  the  conventicles  of 
sedition,  and  to  become  members  of  the  societies,  in  order 
to  betray  the  secrets  with  which  they  might  be  intrusted* 
Jn  consequence  of  discoveries  which  were  obtained  through 
these  and  other  channels,  ministers  ordered  Hardy  and 
Adams  to  be  arrested,  and  their  papers  tp  be  seized ;  and 
immediately  after  Thelwel,  Loveit,  a  hair  dresser,  Martin, 
an  attorney,  and  two  or  three  others,  to  be  apprehended* 
In  a  few  days  the  arrestations  extended  to  men  of  higher 
rank  and  reputation :  Mr.  Joyce,  a  respectable  clergyman, 
chaplain  to  lord  Stanhope ;  Mr.  Kydd,  a  barrister  of  talents 
and  fast  rising  character ;  the  eminent  and  celebrated  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  were  among  the  numbers  of  the  confined. 
The  papers  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
societies  had  concerted  a  project  for  assembling,  by  their 
joint  influence,  a  national  convention.  This  design,  ia 
combination  with  the  many  other  proceedings  of  the  socie- 
ties, was  construed  by  ministers  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
the  constitution ;  and  consequently  (they  inferred),  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  amounting  to  high  treason.  His 
majesty  sent  messages  to  both  houses,  announcing  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made,  and  referring  to  their  con-?- 
sideration  the  voluminous  papers  that  had  been  seized. 
The  ministers  proposed  a  secret  committee  for  the  inspec- 


7.  Sec  Tliclwal's  Tribune,  passim.         a  See  llights  of  Nature,  in  opposition 
to  the  usur|)»tion  orosta])listin)ent,  by  tlic  same,  passim.  b  I'hc  anti>minis- 

terial  writings  of  the  times  severely  inveighed  against  government  for  em4)loying 
wretches  so  very  destitute  of  hononr,  and  thence  inferred  to  he  so  unworthy  of 
belief.  Hut  the  best  and  wisest  statesman,  in  investigating  secret  and  associated 
villany,  must  often  make  use  of  worthless  instruments.  As  well  might  Cicero  be 
blamed  for  employing  the  prof^titute  Fulvia  in  eliciting  information  respecting  a 
conspiracy  which  he  tleemed  dangerous  to  Rome,  as  ministers  for  employing 
such  fellows  as  Goslin,  Lvnh.'im,  'laylor,  and  Groves,  to  elicit  information «ou- 
iserniiiga  conspirkcy  which  tliey  conceived  dangerous  lo  Britaia. 
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tioo  of  these  documents.  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  projected    9il^^' 
secresyas  unconstkntional  and  unnecessary,  tending  to  pro-  ,^^-^^-^^^ 
mote  that  system  of  misery  and  delusion  with  which  he  had      1794. 
often  charged  the  measures  of  administration.     Whatever 
(he  said)  the  criminality  is,  drag  it  openly  to  light:  besides, 
t>y  a  resolution  of  the  house,  the  seizure  of  papers  has 
been  declared  to  be  illegal,  unless  treason  be  charged  in 
the  warraiut,  which  authorizes  such  seizure.      Ministers 
replied,  that  treason  was  charged  in  the  warrant;   that 
the   seizure,  therefore,   was   not   illegal;    that   not   only 
prudent  policy  directed,  but  the  most  imperious  necessity 
dictated,  sec^resy  in  their  inquisitorial  proceedings,  as  the 
very  existence  of  parliament  and  the  constitution  was  at 
stake.   On  the  12th  of  March,^at  the  instance  of  ministers,  Comrnit- 
secret  committees  were  nominated;  and  on  the  16th,  the  houses ap- 
first  report  being  read  to  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  at  examiive^ 
great  length  his  view  of  its  contents.      He  traced  the  his-  thepape^. 
tory  and  proceedings   of  the  societies  for  the  last   two  thcfcom- 
years  :  they  had  adopted, he  said,  the  monstrous  doctrines  JJi^^^Ptt 
of  the.  Rights  of  Man,  which  seduced  the  weak  and  ignorant  states  his 
tp  overturn  government,  law,  property,  security  and  what*  J^bstance.^ 
ever  was  valuable;  which  had  destroyed  whatever  was 
valuable  in  France,  and  endangered  the  safety,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  every  nation  in  Europe.    The  object  of  all 
these  societies  was  the  practical  inculcation  of  s^uch  doc- 
trines.  A  correspondence  prior  to  the  enormities  of  France 
had  subsisted  between  these  societies  and  the  French  jaco- 
bin clubs.     When  the  jacobin  faction,  which  usurped  the 
government,    had    commenced    hostilities    against   Great 
Britain,  these  societies  as  far  as  they  could,  had  pursued 
the  same  conduct,  expressed  the  same  attachment  to  their 
cause,  adopted  their  appellations,  and  formed  the   design 
of  disseixiinating   the  same  principles.    Their  operation^ 
were  chiefly  directed  to  manufacturing  towns.    They  con- 
sidered the  convention  at  Edinburgh  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  asserted  the  innocence  of  those  members 
who  fell  upder  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  declared  they 
could  only  look  for  reform  in  such  a  convention*  But  the 
chief  attention  of  the  house  was  required  in  considering  a 
society,  though  composed  of  the  meanest  and  most  despi- 
cable of  the  people,  who  acted  upon   the  worst  jacobin 
Vol.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,    principles,  and  had  within  it  the. means  of  the  most  un* 
^^        bounded  extension  ^nd  rapid  incrisase.  This  society,  com* 
1794.      prehcnding  thirty  divisions  in  London,  was  connected  by' 
a  systematic  correspondence  with  other  societies  scattered 
through  the  manufacturing  towns.    It  had  arrived  at' such 
a  pitch  of  audacity  as  to  de^ktfe  its  competence  to  watch 
pver  the  progress  of  legislation  ;  to  investigate  its  princi- 
ples ;  to  prescribe-limits  for  its  actions,  beyond  which  if  it 
presumed  to  advance,  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  parliament  itself.     Recently  this  corresponding 
society  had  laid  before  the  constitutional  society  a  plan  for 
assembling  a  convention  for  all  £ngland*    The  evident 
object  of  the  proposed  meeting,  in  Mr.  Pitt's' opinion,  was 
to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  to  x>vertura 
the  established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from  the 
parliament  the  power  which  the  constitution  has  lodged  tn 
their  hands.  This  plan  was  to  be  speedily  carried  into  exe* 
cution,  and>a  centrical  spot^  was  chosen  to  facilitate  the 
meeting  of  their  delegates.  An  assembly  had  been  held  ou 
the   i4th   of   April,   and   resolutions  were  passed  which 
arraigned  every  branch  ofthe  government;  threatened  the 
sovereign,  insulted  the  house  of  peers,  and  accused  the 
commons  of  insufficienpy.   Declarations  were  uttered,  that 
if  certain  measures ^were  pursued,  whether  with  or  with'- 
out  the  consent  of^ parliament,  they  should  be  rescinded; 
'  and   that  the  constitution  was  utterly  destroyed**^    The 
proofs  of  these  allegations  were  their  own  records ;  and  it 
farther  appeared  from  the   report,  that  arms  had  been 
actually  procured  and   distributed  by  the   societies ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  breaking  up  this  jacobin  army;    they 
had  shown  themselves    immoveably  bent  on  their  pur- 
suit, and  displayed   preparations  o^  defiance  and  resist- 
iince  to  government.  From  all  these  facts  Mr.  Pitt  inferred, 
there  was  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy,  which  it  became 
them,  by   seasonable  interference,  to  prevent  from  being 
fcarried  into  execution.*  In  times  of  apprehended  rebellion 
it  had  been  usual  to  enact  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  law  :  that  act  had  been  suspended  when  the 

i.  * 

c  Sheffield.  d  Report  ofthe  secret  committee  ofthe  house  of  eommona 

fBOiictt  ning  the  seditious  societie*.      e  Parliamentary  Debate)^  May  l6th,  1794. 
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cofQstitixikii  and  liberty  of  the  country  were  most  guarded    6HAP. 
and  respected ;  and  such  a  suspension  was  more  particu-  ,Jj!!!!L^ 
larly  called  for  at  this,  crisis,  when  attempts  were  made  to      ^^^^ 
disseminate  principles  dangerous  to  that  constitution  for 
the  preservsftion  of  which  the  law  had  been  made :  Mr.  Mr.  Pitt 
Pitt,  therefore,  proposed  a  hill,  " empowering  his  majesty  bm ?ord<^ 
"  to  secure  and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  designs  **eJI{^ '°'' 
*■  against  his  crown  and  government."  Mr.  Fox  expressed  per9on9 
his  astonishment  that  the  committee  should  solemnly  call  ^lo^ng 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  facts  so  lonir  notorious :  the  5*»em  the, 

bcncnt  ot 

persons  in  question  had  for  two  years  openly  and  publicly  \h^  habeas 
avowed  the  acts  now  asserted  to  amount  to  a  treasonable  mi^jEws 
plot.  If  this  was  a  conspiracy,  it  was  the  most  garrulous  view  of  Ac 
conspiracy  that  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  Plots  for  eonspiracy. 
overturning  government  had  been  published  for  two  years 
in  the  daily  newspapers ;  the  real  transactions  reported  by 
the  committee  were  chiefly  repetitions  of  stale  advertise- 
ments. What  was  the  real  amount,  taken  apart  from  the 
comments  of.  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  f  Societies  had  been 
constituted  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  reform ; 
these  had  corresponded  together;  and  they  had  corres- 
ponded with  France  when  at  peace  with  this  country.  To 
^ect  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  convention 
had  been  held  in  Edinburgh  :  all  these  facts  were  notori- 
ous and  stale ;  a  convention  was  propojsed  for  the  p^irposes 
of  reform  in  England ;  and  this  was  the  only  new  informa" 
tiGiu  The  project  was  in  itself  contemptible  and  ridiculous, 
and  could  not  really  alarm,  the  minister,  or  any  man  in  his 
senses.  The  remaijHier  was  n©t  statement  of  facts,  but 
inferences. either  of  the  committee  or  minister ;  containing 
animputntion  of  intention  to  overturn  government,  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  that  such  intentions  existed. 
No  groumis  were  adduced  that  could  possibly  justify  such 
a  momentous  intrenchment  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
as  this  bill  proposed.  The  minister,  Mr..  Fox  believed, 
was  not  really  alarmed,^  but  it  was  necessary  for  his  views 
to  keep  up  or  create  sowe  new  cause  of  panic,  to  gain  a 
continuation  of  power  over  the  people.*    Why  had  not  ^the 


f  PnrUamenlary  Debates,  1  Cth  Majj  1794.        %  This  opinion  was  ati!1  moFe 
Iwvi^ftXitly  asserteil  by  iVIr.  Siieridan. 
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CHAT,    law  offic^i^B  of  the  crown  prosecuted  the  authors  of'  the 
\i^^rJw  ^''^^*^8*  ^^  *c^^  reported  to  the  house,  if  they  were  so  very 
1794.      mischievous  ?  The  bill  underwent**  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  both  houses :  its  other  supporters  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  evinced 
the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy,  requiring 
the  proposed  suspension  in  order  farther  to  discover  its 
extent,  and  to  prevent  its  wider  diffusion*    The  other  op* 
posers  agreed  with  Mr«  Fox  that  no  conspiracy  or  project 
of  rebellion  existed,  and  that  the  bill  was  an  unnecessary 
TheWiiu   and  destructive  infringement  of  British  liberty;  but  the 
a  Uw.         design  of  Mr.  Pitt  prevailed,  and  the  proposition  of  minis- 
ters was  passed  into  a  law.     By  persons  who   admitted 
criminalty  in  the  facts   charged,  different  opinions  were 
entertained    concerning  the  degree   of  guilt    which,     if 
kfdudb?'    P'^oved,   they    would    constitute.      The  lord   chancellor 
the  ehan-    Loughborough,  and  several  other  eminem  lawyers,  con^ 
deem'tiie    ccived  that  the  allegations,  if  established,  would  amount  to 
*h"***d  t   ^  conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government,  and  must 
be  high      be  considered  as  intending  or  compassing  the  king's  death* 
LoKiThup-  No  less  eminent  lawyers,  and  at  their  head  lord  Thurlow, 
lowasserts,  declared,  that  though  proved,  they  would  not  amount  to 

that  by  the  ...  i         ?      T  •        .  i  •   v     t  i_       u 

law  ot  Eng-  high  treason ;  that  the  interpretation  by  which  they  snoula 

«»n«t^^    be  denominated, high  treason,  was  totally  inconsistent  witJi 

treason,      the  letter  of  our  statutes,  which  precisely  and  accurately 

defined  that  crime ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which 

rejected  circuitous  construction.     These  thought  that  the 

allegations  amounted  to  sedition,  and  that  the  persons  who 

should  be  proved  actively  guilty  would  well  deserve  the 

punishment  annexed  to  sedition  by  the  laws  of  Englimd* 

Government  having  adopted  the  chancellor's  opinion,  and 

sedare^nt  resolved  to  prosecute  the  persons  atrested  for  high  trea- 

to  the         gQn  sent  them  to  the  Tower,  there  to  be  confined  until  evi- 

lowcr,  lit 

dence  should  be  prepared  for  thehr  trials. 

These  were  the  principal  discussions  and  measures 
concerning  subjects  of  internal  tranquillity,  whether  retros- 
pective or  prospective,  that  engaged  parliament  during  the 
Supplies,  present  session.  The  other  objects  which  chiefly  occupied 
its  deliberations  were  warlike  preparations  both  for  defence 
and  attack  :  the  investigation  of  belligerent  measures  and 
events,  .and  schemes  of  finance. 
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An  expedition  havitig  been  projected  to  reanimate  and   chap. 
assist  the  insurgents  of'  La  Vendee,  a  body  of  Hessian 


troops  was  hired  as  part  of  the  force  destined  for  that  u^^ 
service :  they  reached  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and, 
to  prevent  sickness,  were  disembark,ed  until  preparations 
sheuld  be  ready.     No  obiection  was  made  to  the  employ-  Debate  on 


ment  or  destination  of  those  troops;  nor  was  the  pro-  duciionof 
prtety  or  necessity  of  landing  them  called  in  question ;  JJ^^|* 
but  it  was  maintained  in  parliament,  that  whenever  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  became  necessary,  ministers 
ought  either  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  parliament, 
or  resort  ta  a  bill  of  indemnity*  Without  discussing  the 
general  question  of  prerogative,  so  as  to  form  any  prece- 
dent for  future  times,  it  was  determined  that  the  specific 
exigency  justi£ed  the  measure  in  the  present  case« 

Among  the  military  supplies  proposed  for  the  service  BiiifbrtKjB 
of  tbe'  current  year,"  was  a  corps  of  emigrant  vohmteers.  Slentof 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  to  enable  the  «"»*si'aiit». 
emigrant  subjects  of  France  to  enlist  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  receive  naitive 
officers*  Such  a  corps  mast  be  (it  was  said  by  its  tup- 
porters)  of  wonderful  efficacy,  especially  if  sent  ta  assist 
the  royalists  of  La  Vendee.  The  great  body  of  the 
French  was  inimical  to  the  terrible  system,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  prospect  of  steady  and  effectual  aid  to 
animate  and  invigorate  them  against  the  ccHivention.  The 
present  usurpation  of  France  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  other  governments  r  and  till  we  could  over- 
throw their  system  of  politics,  we  must  not  hope  for  peace 
or  security.^  In  this  endeavour  he  thought  it  right  to 
unite  with  us  persons  who  had  the  same  reasons  with  our- 
selves, and  who  called  upon  the  British  nation  to  give 
them  arms*  As  the  present  proposition,  combined  with 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  supported,  appeared  to  ap« 
proatjfa  nearer  to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  than  ministers  had  before  professed  to  intend,  it 
was  very  warmly  promoted  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  seemed 
at  last  to-  conceive  hopes  that  Britain  would  resolve,  and  ] 

explicitly  avow  its  resolution  of  carrying  on  war  for  the 

h  See  Mr.  Dundas's  speech  on  the  bill  fav  employing  eniigntnts^  vrhen 
.^Tore  the  eommittee. 
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CHAP,    restoration  of  monarchy*     Mn  Dondas,  iiideed;  hstd  not 
'      stated  the  restitution  of  kingly  government  as  synontmous 
1794.      ^^^   the  overthrow^    of  the    existing   usutpation.  >  Mr. 
Burke,  however,   conceived  that  the  Iterrihle  system  did 
not  spring  from  the  individual  character  of  Robespierre, 
but  from  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  establi^hcsd 
orders,  enabled  and  stimulated  Robespierre'^  ambition  to 
operate.     The  emigrant  corps,  he  hoped,  assisting  the  La 
Vendeans,  if  powerfuBy  and  comprehensively  supported 
by  this  country, -would  pave  the  way  for  a  counter  reVolu* 
tion*     Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  with  some  others,  op- 
posed the  billr  they  alleged  that  it  tended  to  render  the 
war  more  ferocious,  which  must  always   be  the   conse* 
quence  of  arming  citizen  against  citizen ;  raised^  a  force 
that  was  totally  inefficacious,  and  that  would  certainly  be 
overpowered;  employed  the  x'otaries   of  the  old  govern- 
Inent  against  the  new  government  i  and  thus,  contrary  to 
the  professions  of  ministers,  really  interfered  in  the  inter- 
.     nal  affairs  of  France.     They  farther  represented  the  mea- 
sure, as  inconsistent  with  humanity  towards  the  emigrants 
themselves.     The  French  government  had  declared  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  Frenchmen  caught  in  arms 
against  the  republic.^     In  its  immediate  operation  it  jnust 
encourage  the  most  cruel  retaliation   and  ferocious  veti« 
geance ;  in  its  ultimate  result,  from  the  imthense  force  of 
the  present  government,  it  would  expose  the  eiAigrants  to 
the  most  dreadful  butchery.     On  these  grounds  they  op- 
posed the   bill;  but  the fr  objections  were  overruled :   it 
passed  through  both  houses  with  very  great  majorities, 
and  was  enacted  ii!ito  a  law. 
Apprelien-         Ik  the  course  of  the  session  a  message  from  the  king 
kiTMioa.     announced  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  invade 
this  kingdom.     A  great  augmentation  of  the  nlilttia, « and 
anr  addition  of  volunteer  fencible  corps  were  accordingly 
voted :  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  td  the  lord 
Voiuntury  Keutenants  of  counties,  solicited  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
tlons  for     levy  troops-     The  solicitation  was  represented,  by  mem- 
Jj^^B       ^^^8  of  opposition,  as  an  attempt  to  raise  money  withbut 
consent  of  parliament.     It  was  contended  by  ministers, 
.    that  voluntary  contributions  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  levies,   when  they  received  the  sanction  qf 
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parliament  .were  perfect  legal,  axid  tfoasonaiit  to  prece- 
dmt  an4  practice ;  mul  quoted  the  contributions  and  levies 
during  tbe  rebellion  of  lj'45;.in  the   beginning  of  the 
si^en  years  war;  and  in  the  American   war,   after  the 
capture  of  Bdrgoj^e*    :  The  auppiies  for  the  present  year 
were  very  great  and  expensive  :  eighty** five  thousand  sea- 
men, s^^  ^  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  landsmen 
ware  voted.    ,  Besides  the  usual  ways  and   means,  there  Supplies 
waft  a  loan  pf  eleven  miHions:  new  taxes  on  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  bricks  and  tiles,  slate,  crown  and  plate  glass, 
met  with  Uttle  opposition ;  duties  on  paper  and  on  attor- 
neys w;ere  represented  ss  o^^pressiye,  but. on  the  whole  it 
was  aUowed,  that  the  imposts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  affecting  the 
rich  or  middling  classes,  displayed  financial  ability  and 
discrimiaation.     Various  subsidies  were  voted  to  foreign  Sabsidiet 
princesYand  just;lfied.on  the  ground  of  contributing  to  the  p*Jj^^^ 
gse&t  pnrpc)s«iiS  of  the  war.     But  the  most  important  of  t^^^^^^S 
these  was  the  sub^idy  to  the  king  of  Prussia*     On  the 
SOtbi  of  Api'i)^  i^^s  miyesty  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  a 
copy  of  a.titeaty  cQnduded  by  him  w4th  the  states  general 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectu- 
ally  cd^rrying  on  the  war.  By  the  stipulations  with  Frederic 
William,  Britain  tuid  agreed  to  pay  him  50,000/*  a  month; 
t00,@P0/.  a  month  for .  forage ;  in  all,  for  the  remaining 
nine  >  mcHiths  of  thp  present  year,  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds :  the  whole  year  would  amount  to 
1,^00,000/.,  out  of  which  the  states  general  were  to  pay 
400,000^^    Embarked  (said.  Mr.  Pitt)  as  we  were  in  war 
so  just  and  necessary,  it.  was  material  for  us  to  possess  the 
aid  of  so  powerful  a  force.    The  king  of  Prussia  wascer-' 
tainly  a  principal  in  the   war,   but  unable  to  c^rry  it  on 
without  pecuniary  assistance;  and   his  force,  for  which 
we  ^ero  engaged  to  pay,  was  to  be  employed  for  our  ad- 
vantage, and  the  xonquests  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Biaritroie  states*     The  astonishing   exertions  of   France 
rendered  efforts  on  our  part  additionally  necessary ;  and 
the  object  pf  the  war  being'  so  important,  it  would  be  the 
most  pi^posterous  folly  to  slacken  our  exertions  in  order 
to   spare  expense.V    Opposition  reprobated  this  policy  as 
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the  height  of  profusion,  and  contended^  first,  th^tt  from 
the  efforts  of  t^  kiag  of  Prussia,  no  benefit  could  s^ccroe 
to  this  country  which  would  conipecisate  the  cost;  se- 
condly, that  we  had  no  security  that  when  the  money  was 
contributed  he  would  perform  the  engagements  which, he 
Incurred.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  originajly  begun  the 
war :  this  very  beginning  of  hjs,  whether  through  the 
French  aggression  or  his  own,  had  ultimately  involved^us 
in  the  contest.  Now,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  engaged 
other  powers  in  ^he  quarrel,  desired  to  withdraw  himself, 
and  must  be  bribed  to  persevere^n  a  war,  whicl;i,  but  for 
himself,  would  have  never,  been  begun.^  His  conduct 
contained  such  a  mixture  of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  meanpess, 
as  was  unparalleled  in  all  modern  political  history.  No 
man  of  the  least  prudence  could  repose  any  confidenf:e  in 
one  by  whom  he  had  been  deceived^^  yet  were  the  people 
of  this  country  to  pay  to  such  a  person  one  million  three 
huudreql  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  return  for  whi^h 
was  to  depend  upon  his  own  honour^:  let  ua  not.  trust  a 
pjrince  whose  good  faith  we  had.  so  much  reason  tq  doubt* 
But  if  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  be  considered  merely. as 
a  hirer  of  troops,  why  were  the  soldiers  which  we  paid  to 
be  commanded  by  himself?  The  direction  of  mercenarie^ 
should  belong  to  the  power  which  purchased  their  service. 
Thes^  arguments  produced  little  effect :  a  great  majority 
of  the  house  conceiving  the  proposed  subsidy  tp  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  be  conducive  to  tl\e  purposes  of  the  war,  the 
advantage  and  honou^r  of  this  coimtry^  agreed  tP  the  amo- 
tion which  was  proposed  by  ministers. 

While  the  British  government  adopted  such  mea- 
sures as  it  thought  mpst  likely  to  strengthen  our  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  it  also  endeavoured  to  impair  the 
resources  of  the  enemy.  As  the.  public  funds  of  Britain 
afforded  the  most  unquestionable  security  to  the  propri^r 
tors  of  money :  there  very  large,  sums  beloi^ing  to 
French  subjects,  were  vested.  Agreeably  to  thei,r  gene- 
ral principles  of  converting  priv.ate, property  to  the  use  ^f 
the  revolutionary  government,  the  French  rule,rs  had 
turned  their  attention  to  this  subject*     They  had  formed 
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a  r^solatayon,  directing  the  use  of  pvery  poMlUe  expe^eot  CHAP, 
to  ascertain  the  property  of  French  subjects  in  foreign  ?^J^Il^ 
funds,  in  order  that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  ^^^^ 
i&d  become  public  property^  and  that  when  the  transfer 
iras  made,  it  should  be  paid  for  in  assignats  estimated  at 
par.  Mr.  Pitt  discerned  the  object  of  this  scheme,  and 
proposed  means  to  prevent  its  operation.  The  purpose, 
he  sav,  was,  to  supply  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
war  by  plundering  individuals  of  their  property  deposited 
in  foreign  countries,  as  they  had  before  grasped  the  pro- 
perty in  their  own  country.  A  general  principle  of  our 
laws  (he  observed)  was,  that  the  payment  of  any  debt 
owing  to  an  alien  enemy  may  be  suspended  during  the 
war ;  and  the  king,  if  he  thought  fit,  might  attach  it  as 
belonging  to  an  alien  enemy:  to  continue,  however,  the 
benefits-  of  mercantile  intercourse,  which  were  for  the  ad- 
vanta|^  of  individuals,  without  trenching  on  public  safety, 
the  milder  practice  of  modem  times  long  suffered  the 
rigour  of  this  law  to  relax.  In  die  present  case  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  to  secure  the  individuals  by  withholding  their  pro* 
perty  from  thif  grasp  of  the  revolutionary  rulers ;  and  thus, 
whilst  private  .advantage  was  promoted,  Resources  sought 
by  the  enemy  would  be  arrested.  Fpr  this  purpose  he 
proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  application  to  the  use  of  the 
present  government  <rf  France,  of  all  moneys  and  effects 
ill  the  hands  of  his. majesty's  subjects,  the  |Mx»perty  qf 
individuals  pf  that  country  i  and  for  preserving  such 
money  ai^d  effects  to  the  use  of  its  owners.  The  bill 
with  very  Uttie  opposition,  passing  into  a  law,  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  their  property  to  indivi- 
duals, and  detaining  from  the  enemy  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war. 

Repeated  motions  made  in  both  houses  for  th^  res- 
torati(m  of  peace,  necessarily  reiterated  the  arguments 
which  were  before  adduced ;  and  indeed,  the  purposes  ,qf 
the  propositions  on  that  subject  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  to  procure  from  ministers  some  declaration,  or  at 
least  admission,  of  the  specific  objects  for  which  the  war 
was  Gbntinuedf^  at  least  to  induce  them  expressly  to  disi*  /,. 

i 

i  See  Ifcnlationk  meved  %f  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.'  Fax,  Mk^-SOtk. 
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avow  every  intention  of  cooperation  with  the  continental 
powers   to  dictate  her  internal   government  to  Frances 
they  farther  aimed  at  persuading  the  houses  to  disapprove 
the  conduct  of  the   allies,  especially  of  Prussia.      Besides 
these  indirect  attempts,  a  direct  effort  was  made  to  expose 
as  impolitic  the  principle,  system,  and  series  of  our  foreign 
treaties.      Mn  Whitbread,  on  the  6tb  of  March,  propos* 
ed  an  address  to  his  majesty^  expressing  the   concern  of 
the  commons  that  the  king  had  entered  into  etigagemetits 
totally  incompatible  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent war ;  that  he  had  made  a  common  cause  with  powers, 
whose  objects,  though  undefined,  really  appeared  to  be 
the  restitution  of  monarchy ;  and  earnestly  praying   his 
majesty,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  national  faith^ 
to  extricate  himself  from  such  engagements  as  might  im- 
pede the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace.     Next   to  the 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia, by  which  we  engaged  to  continue  the 
war  till  Savoy  was   restored,  incurred  the  strongest  and 
most  explicit  censure.   Britain  had  stipidated  a  subsidy  of 
two  hundred  thousahd  pounds  a  year,  to  assist  the  king 
of  Sardinia  in  his  efforts  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 
Mr;  Whrtbread  and   others  maintained,  that  the   advan- 
tage which  Britain  could  derive  from  9uch  exertions  was 
by  no  means  adequfltte  te  the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  and 
that   the  integ-rtty  of  the  iing-   ^f  Sdrdmia^s   dominions 
was  not,  in  the  sit^allest  de^ee,  necessary  to  the  secu-^ 
RiTY  OF  BRITAIN ;  for  which,  according  to  ministers,  we 
Were  engaged  in  the  contest.     Ministers  endeavoured   to 
prove' that  the  whole  systetn  and  series  of  treaties,  subsidiary 
as  well  as  others,  were  means  necessary  to  promote  tlH* 
grand  ends   of  the  war.     The  address  was  negatived  by 
the  usual  ver3f  great  majdrity ;  and  a  similar  motiori  on  the 
same  subject  ^x|>6rienced  in  the  house  of  lords  the  same 
%te.  '  • 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  war,*  and  the  dissolution  of  alliances  deemed, 
by  goverhment  atid  the  majority  in  parliament,  essentially 
conducive  to  its  purposes,  opposition  proposed  to  inquire 
how  far,  in  the  late  campaign,  its  objects  had  been  attain- 
ed,^ and  what  -the  probability  of  si^cces?  was  fowm  per- 
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severeQce  in  the  contest.  Major  M aitland,  after  a  detail-  chap. 
ed  review  of  the  measures  and  events  of  the  last  cam-  i^^i'* 
paign,  and  an  estimate  of  the  result,  contended  that 
the  attainments  of  the  French  had  been  greater  than 
their  losses.  They  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Belgium, 
but  they  had  suppressed  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee,  a  much 
more  important  event,  since  all  their  dangers  arose  from 
mternal  disturbance.  The  strength  of  the  allies  had  been 
declining  ever  since  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  The  em- 
press of  Russia  made  protestations,  but  took  no  active 
share  in  hostilities ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  mani- 
festly meditating  a  secession.  The  military  plans  lat- 
terly adoji^d  by  the  allies  deserved  severe  animad- 
version* While  their  armies  were  united,  tjieir  efforts 
bad  been  crowned  with  success:  the  separation  of  the 
forces  he  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet, 
as  Britain  alone  was .  to  be  benefited  by  the  capture 
of  Dunkirk*  If  the  attempt  upon  that  fortress  by  a 
detached  force  was  expedient,  the  sole  hope  of  success 
must  arise  from  jn'omptitude  of  execution,  smd  the  com- 
pleteness of  preparations ;  but  neither  of  these  attended 
the  attack  upon  Dunkirk:  four  weeks  elapsed  from  the 
taking  of  Valenciennes  before  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  was 
undertaken*  Neither  artillery  nor  gun  boats  were  ready 
in  proper  time  for  covering  the  operation.  To  the  master 
general  of  the  ordnance,^  and  to  ministry,  the  failure  pf 
that  enterprise  must  be  attributed.  The  evacuation  of 
Toulon  was  still  more  severely  reprobated :  wjiy  were  not 
other  troops  sent  to  preserve  the  conquest  of  Toulon  i  or 
why,  when  it  was  found  untenable,  was  not  an  evacuation 
at  once  determined  upon,  and  the  fleet  brought  ^way  to 
save  the  unhappy  inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  those  whom 
they  had  mortally  offended  ?  On  these  grounds  major 
Maitland  "  moved  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
^^  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  army  utider  the  duke  of 
^^  York  at  Dunkirk ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
*^  led  to  th,e  evacuation  of  Toulon  under  general  Dundad 
^  and  lord  Hood."  It  was  replied,  that  Dunkirk  yould 
hkve  been  to  Britain  a  very  important  acquisition ;  that  it 
had  every  probable  appearance  of  practicability;  that  the 
attempt  was  therefore  wise:  that  its  failure  arose  from  the 
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CRAP,    enormous  efforts  of  the   French,  'which  could  not  have 
^'''      been  foreseen  or  expected.     From  the  same  cause  pro- 


1794.      ceeded  the  evacaation  of  Toulon  :  those  who  censured  us 
f6r  leaving  that  plate  ought  to  recollect,  that  we  had  there 
given  such  an  effectual  Uow  to  the  French  navy,  that  ages 
would  elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to  recover  their 
losses  as  a  maritime  power.     On  a  general  review  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  great  glory  was  due  to  the  British 
councils  and  anils.     These  arguments  appearing  to  the 
majority  valid,  the  proposed  motion  was  negatived.  About 
the  same  time  a  proposition  was  offered  to  the  house  of 
commons  respecting  sinecure  places  and  pensions.     Since 
a  War  was  deemed  necessary  that  called  for  all  our  re- 
sburces,  it  was  prudent  and  expedient  to  retrench  every 
Yropo«i-     unnecessary  expense  :  for  this  reason  Mr.  Harrison  pro- 
tax  OD        posed  a  bill  to  apply  certain  parts  of  salaries  and  pensions 
l^esand  ^q  ^h^  ^gg  of  the  public  durinc:  the  continuance  of  the  war; 
•"""•^     and  Also  to  appropriate  part  of  the  em<Au«cnt,  of  cffitient 
places,  so  that  they  should  not  amount  to  more  than  a  spe- 
Argq-        cific  sum.     This  motion  was  severely  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Mr^Borke  Burke,  as  similar  to  the  proceedings   which  had  occa- 
against  the  siioned  the  ruIn  of  France*     It  was  the  peculiar  province 
tiiHi.    '      of  the  crown  to  measure  and  distribute  the  portion  of  re- 
wards according  to  the  merits  of  its  servants ;  and  he  was 
astonished  the  house  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
a  nkatter  not  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  functions. 
Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  this  doctrine  as  totally  unconstitu* 
tional:  did  the  crown  possess  the  sole  right  of  judging 
what  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  public  ser- 
vants ?  If  it  did,  he  would  ask  who  was  obliged  to  pay 
those  rewards?  The  money  belonged  to  the  public:  the 
commons  were  the  servants  of  the  people;  and  as  the 
peopte  contributed,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand 
that  the  contributions  should  be  applied  for   their  good. 
Entering  into  a  detail  upon  this  general  principle,  he  gave 
a  particular  account  of  the  emoluments  enjoyed  by  certain 
individuals,  which   he  appeared  to  think  far  surpassing, 
their  services ;  and  that  it  was  but  fair  they  should  conr* 
tribute  part  of  the  surplus  towards  the  public  exigencies 
caused  by  a  war  which  they  warmly  supported.     The  op- 
posite party  replied,  that  the  pension  list  and  sinecure 
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places,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.   Pitt,  had  been    CMAP; 
very  greatly  deduced,  besides  that  it  would  be  extre«iely  ^^l^^-L^ 
unjust  to  subject  one  body  of  men   to  an  exclusive  tax:      ^^^ 
On  these  grounds  Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  pre- 
sented his  annual  statement  of  the  finances  of  India ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  war 
with  Tippoo,  and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  at  home 
until  mieasures  were  adopted  for  the  support  of  mercantile 
credit,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were   in  a  prosperous  , 

situation,  and  he  augured  great  and  rapid  increase  of  their 
prosperity. 

The  slave  trade  was  this  session  again  resumed  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce;  whose  efforts,  however,  for  the  presenu 
were  limited  to  one  branch  of  that  traffic.  He  proposed 
to  abolish  that  part  of  the  trade  which  supplied  foreign 
territories  with  slaves.  The  supporters  of  the  slave  trade 
rested  their  cause  on  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to 
flie  weilbeing  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  which 
cotdd  not  otherwise  be  supplied  with  labourers.  They 
who  were  sincere  in  this  objection  to  the  abolition  mlist 
warmly  defend  the  present  motion  :  for,  instead  of  abridg-* 
ing  that  supply  it  tended  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  ud 
from  raising  the  colonies  of  foreigners  into  a  competition 
with  our  6Wn.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  being  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  peers. 

These  were  the  chief  subiects  which  occupied  the  at-  Tliesea* 

P     %       1*  1      •  t  •  •  .     •  «ott  closes. 

tention  or  the  house  during  this  very  important  session, 
which  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  11th 
of  July. 

Before  the  narraitive  proceeds  to   the  xranipaign  of  internal 
1794,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  internal  p»^e«<J- 

,  .  •     ingsof 

affairs  of  France,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  mi-  Fraaee. 
Utary  transactions..     We   left  the  jacobin  faction  trium-  JacoBin 
phant  by  the  downfal  of  the  Girondines ;  Robespierre  pa-  Robes- 
ramount  by  his  command  over  the  populace ;  the  system  j.g^ou^J.*' 
of  terror  completely  established,  and  producing  the  most 
direful  effects  within   the  country,  but  the  most  gigantic 
efforts  against  the  enemies  of  its   revolutionary  systemV 
The  government  of  France  was  uow  become  a   govern- 
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CHAP,  ment  of  blood,  to  be  sustained  by  the  terrors  of  the  guil-^ 
^^r>r<^  lotine.  This  fell  engine  was  employed  to  remove  the  ob-- 
1794.  noxious,  to  crush  the  suspected,  and  to  destroy  the  un« 
successful.  Misfortune,  though  totally  blameless,  wan 
consummated  on  the  scaffold :  then^ce  Custine,  a  general 
of  great  ability  and  enterprise,  was  recalled  from  the 
northern  army  after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
instantly  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey*  He  was 
accused  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  having  main* 
tained  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Prussians 
while  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine;  and  of  having  ne- 
glected various  opportunities  of  throwing  reinforcepients 
into  Valenciennes.  No  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  allegations  ;  but  proof  was  not  necessary  to  sanguinaiy 
despotism :  he  speedily  suffered  death. 

The  execution  of  Custine  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Situationof  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  This  awful  instance  of  thft 
theqaeen.  instability  of  human  grandeur,  after  the.  murder  of  her 
ill  faced  husband,  had  been  separated  from  her  family  in 
the  Temple.      On  the  first  of  August  1793,  she  was  sad* 
denly,  and  in  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  manner,  remov* 
ed  to  the  Conciergerie,  a  prison  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  vilest  malefactors.     In  the   midst  of  a  nation  re-> 
cently  so  distinguished  for  loyalty,  every  effort  of  inven- 
tion  was  employed  in    the  most  wanton  and   barbarous 
insults  to  the  consort  of  theii^  lately  adored  sovereign.  In 
a  metropolis,  within  a  few  years  the  centre  of  refinement, 
and  devoted  attention  to  the  sex,  the  most  brutal  and  sa- 
vage ingenuity  was  exerted  in  oppression,  insolence,  and 
tyranny,  to  a  poor,  helpless,  and  forlorn  woman.  The  cell 
in  which  she  was  immured  was  only  eight  feet  square  s 
her  bed  was  a  hard  mattress  of  stra^v,  and  her  food  of 
,      the  meanest  kind ;  while  she  was  never  suffered  to  enjoy 
the  firivilege  of  being  alone,  two  soldiers  being  appointed 
to  watch  her  night  and  day,  without   the  intermission  of 
Iniauitous  a  moment.'     Confined  in  this  loathsome  dungeon,  in  such 
oondemna-  circumstances  of  aggravated  brutality,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tion.  tober,  she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal* 

The  charges  adduced  against  her  were,  that  she  had  con* 
Wibuted  to  the  derangement  of  the  national  finances,  by 

I  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1703,  p.  276. 
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remitting,  from  time  to  time,  considerable  sums  to  her  CHAP: 
brother  the  emperor  Joseph:  since  the  revolution  con-  ^^^I^L 
tinued  to  hold  a  criminal  correspondence  with  foreign  j^g^ 
powers :  attempted  a  counter  revolution,  particularly  by 
applying  to  the  officers  at  Versailles  in  October  1789; 
and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  agency  of  certain  mo- 
nopolists, had  created  an  artificial  famine*  According  to 
ber  accusers  she  was  the  principal  agent  and  promoter  of 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  in  June  1791 :  induced  the 
king  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  decrees  concerning  the 
emigrants  and  refractory  priests :  in  conjunction  with  a 
scandalous  faction  (the  Gironde),  persuaded  the  king  and 
the  assembly  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  the  public  welfare : 
war  being  commenced,  she  had  conveyed  intelligence  to 
the  enemy,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  10th 
of  August*  To  these  allegations,  some  of  which  were 
totally  indifferent,  whether  true  or  false,  and  the  rest 
supported  by  no  proof,  one  was  added  for  a  consumma- 
tion to  the  rest,  as  physically  incredible,  as  morally  infa- 
mous :  it  was  affirmed  by  these  brutes,  in  conception  as 
well  as  in  conduct,  that  she  had  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  her  own  son,  a  child  of  eight  years  old."  The  queen 
considered  accusation  by  blood  thirsty  despots  as  synoni- 
mou8  with  condemnation :  though  she  disregarded  such 
accusers,  yet  out  of  justice  to  herself,  her  origin,  her 
family  ^nd  her  fame,  she  exerted  her  abilities  in  rebutting 
charges  so  horrid  and  flagitious*  With  the  dignity  of  an 
elevated  mind,  attacked  by  the  scorn  and  iniquity  of  the 
unworthy,  she  answered  serenely  and  calmly-  to  all  their 
asse versions*  Retaining,  in  this  dreadful  situation,  that 
full  possession  of  faculties  which  magnanimity  secures  to 
unmerited  sufferings  she  though  totally  ignorant  of  the 
allegations  that  were  to  be  made,  demonstrated  their  futi- 
lity, and  confuted  the  assertions  of  her  enemies*  Re- 
specting the  charge  of  incest,  she  appealed  to  those  who 
were  themselves  mothers  for  the  possibility  of  the  crime* 
Though  her  defence  completely  overturned  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  it  was,  as  she  well  knew  it  would  be^ 

m  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1793,  [k  8*6. 
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WW*   tQU^lly  uoavailiag :  she  was  pronounced  guUty  ot  all  the 
^^^^     charges,  and  doomed  to  die  the  following  day. 
1^04  ^^^^  queen  heard  with  resignation  a  sentence  which 

announced  her  speedy  release  from  a  situation  of  such  ac*; 
cumulated  misery.     She  had  one  consolation  to  which  the 
diabolical  malignity  of  her  murderers  could   not  reach ; 
$he  was  a  christian  :  she  believed  in  a  future  state;  and 
therein  she  looked  for  happiness   which  no  revolutionary 
tribunal  could  disturb,  no  atheistical  assassins  could  de-* 
«troy.      Before  she  was  reconducted  to  her  dungeon,   U 
was  four  in  the  morning ;  and  twelve  the  ensuing  day  was 
the  hour  fixed  for  her  decapitation.    She  was  npt  allowed 
H  clergyman  of  her  own  choice,  but  provided  with  a  con* 
stitutional  priest.      At  half  past   eleven   the    queen  wa9 
t>rought  out  of  prison,   and,  like  the  lowest  malefactor, 
was  conducted  in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution.* 
Her  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her  heady 
which  was  covered  with  a  small  white  cap;  she  wore  % 
white  undress ;  her  hands  were  tied  behind  her ;  and  she 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses.    They  who  had  seen  her 
\n  the  zenith  *of  magnificence  and  splendor,  could  not  but 
^oQtrast   her  former  with   her  present  condition  ;  those 
^'hq  had  admired  her  exquisite  beauty,  could  not  but  ob- 
serve tne  premature  depredations  of  sorrow  on  a  face  so 
fair :  but  if  the  changes  impaired  the  gloss  of  her  juvenile 
charms,  they,  together  with  their  causes,   to  feeling  spec- 
tators (and  all  Frenchmen  were  not  brutes)  rendered  her 
faded  countenance  more  interesting  and  impressive*     She 
c^mly  conver^d  with  her  priest,  exhibiting  neither  osten* 
tatious  indifference  nor  overwhelming  anguish,  but  resign- 
ed submission.     Casting  her  eyes  to  the  Thuill^ries,  oDi& 
^ene  of  her  former  greatness,   which  called  up  so   many 
tender  associations  and  melancholy  ideas,  she  indicated  a 
sorrowful  emotion ;  but  repelling  this   last  intrusion  of 
wordly  recollection,  she  turned  to  the  instrument  of  death* 
EzeeutioD.  At  half  past  twelve  the  guillotine  severed  her  bead  from 
her  body;  which  the  executioner  exhibited,  all  streaming 
with  blood,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  scaffold,  to  an  in-^ 
yeterate  and  insatiable  multitude.     The  body  of  the  mur- 
dered queen  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  grave  filled 
with  quicklime,  in  the  churchyard  called  De  la  Made- 


hinc,  \rhcre  the  remaifts  of  Lewis  XVt,  had  been  inter-    chap. 
fed  with  the  same  privation  6f  pious  regard  of  decent  ^^^.^^^^^^ 
ceremoniaU  ^jgj^ 

The  ttiurder  of  the  queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  Brissotand 
death  of  the  accused  deputies*     The^trial  of  these  persons  J^irontle*^ 
was    deferred  from  time  to  time,  till  the   complete  over-  pnwnew 
throw  of  their  adherents  should  give  security  to  their  pro-  d^th. 
secutors.     They    were    charged    with    having    conspired 
Against  the   unity  and    indivisibility  of  the    republic,  by 
exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  departments  of  the  south,  and 
in  Caflvados.    One  article  of  the  charges  respecting  foreiga 
Jk)litics  was,  they  were  accused  of  having  caiised  waf  to 
fee  declared,  first  against  Austria,  and  afterwards  against 
England  and  Hollmad.     Thus  arraigned,  at  the  instance  of 
the  ruling   party,  they  were  all  doomed  to  death  :  many 
dthers  e:Sperienced  a  similar  destiny,  either  undeservedly  , 
or  illegally.      The  detestable   and   contemptible  Orleans  Orleans 
iutfered  the  same  fate  which,  at  his  instigation,  had  over-  Jame  fote? 
t^helmed  so  many  others.      A  decree  had  been   passed 
tinder  the   present  rulers  for  removing  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ity  tb  Marseilles ;  and  Orleans,  who  had  latterly  assumed 
the  silly  and  fantastical  name  of  Philip  Egalite,  was  inclu- 
ded in  its  operation.      From  Marseilles  he  was  brought  to 
Paris,  on  a  charge  of  having  aspired  at  the  sovereignty 
froiii  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.     As  this  was 
hn  accusation  which  could  scarcely  admit  of  any  evidence 
but  conjectural,  it  was  not  substantiated  so  far  as  to  justify 
rtie  sentence  of  death  to  which  he  was  doomed.     Orleans 
experienced  in  his  own  person  the  tyrannic  cruelty' of  the 
revolutionary  system  which  he  had  been  sO  ardent  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  however  deserving  he  might  be  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, he,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  suf- 
fered tllegally4    Profligate  and  despicable  as  the  character 
6f  this  man  had  been,  his  sentence  excited  neither  horror 
ilor  commiseration   in  any  party :  the  last  period  of  his 
Kfe,  however,  appeared  to   indicate  sentiments  less  dis- 
graceful than  those  which  had  manifested  themselves  in  j 
tfie  invariable  tenour  of  his  former  conduct.     On  the  6th 
of  November  he  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  his  execu-                        \ 
tion,  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  populace  } 
and  met  death  with  a  magnanimity  less  befitting  the  aaso*- 
Vol.  IV.                            XJ 
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CHAP,    ciate  and  tool  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  than  the  deaccir* 

»     111  m^m 

dant  of  Henry.  Two  days  after  the  ignominious  catastrophe 
ir9*.  ^^  Orleans,  the -lovely  and  accomplished  madame  Roland 
was  brought  to  the  scafifold.  To  the  distinguished  talentSy 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  lady, 
her  domestic  virtues  were  not  inferior.  Her  husband, 
h^ted  by  Robespierre  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Gironde  party,  was  included  in  the  proscription  that  fol- 
lowed the  decree  of  the  3d  of  May  :  he  accordingly 
'  quitted  Paris,  but  his  wife  was  apprehended  and  commit** 
ted  to  prison.  She  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
empty  chsirge  of  a  conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  sentence 
of  death.  At  the  place  of  execution  she  maintained  thaft 
firm  undaunted  spirit  which  had  hitherto  supported  her  i 
and  bowing  down  before  the  statue  of  liberty,  she  exclaim* 
ed,  "  O  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
**  name." 
Dreadful  To  take  away  property,  liberty,  and  life,  to  inflict 

France un-  anguish  and  torment;  to  produce  to  human  beings  physf- 
^F^°**®*"  cal  evil,  did  not  satiate  the  inventive  malignity  of  this 
extraordinary  tyranny.  Robespierre  and  his  band,  more 
comprehensive  and  more  thoroughly  diabolical,  ardently, 
studiously,  and  systematically  sought  the  increase  bf  moral 
depravation.  Projects  for  disseminating  misery  could  not, 
they  well  knew,  be  so  completely  successful  as  by  estab- 
lishing the  domination  of  sin.  Sin  could  never  attain  so 
extensive  an  empire  as  by  the  total  subjugation  6f  religion  ; 
.  therefore  to  annihilate  piety,  with  all  its  external  forms 
and  assistances,  was  one  great  object  of  Robespierre's 
devices.  To  effect  this  purpose,  one  means  was  to  destroy 
the  reverence  for  all  the  institutions  which  are  deduced 
from  the  scriptures,  and  tend  so  powerfully  to  cherish  sen- 
timents of  religion.  Of  these,  none  had  been  found  more 
effectual  than  the  elcchisive  devotion  of  one  day  in  the  week 
to  the  social  worship  of  God ;  and  the  appointment  of 
certain  stated  periods  for  specific  commemorations.  The 
calendar,  in  all  christian  countries,  taking  its  first  origin 
from  the  birth  of  our  saviour,  and  enumerating  the  years 
by  an  event  the  most  momentous  to  the  christian  world, 
had  regulated  the  divisions  of  the  year  by  epochs  in  the 
history  of  our  saviour's  mission  upon  e.arth,  or  some  other 


sessooa  xoimected   with  scripture  .narratives ;  aid  had  chap. 
btermipgUd  religious  as^ociatious  with  the  several  pro-  ^^^v*,^ 
gressions  of  the  seasons.     Of  these,  the  observance  of  the      j^^^ 
sabbath  recurring  most  frequently  is  the  most  extensively 
beneficial.     The  government  of  Robespierre  projected  the 
abolition  of  these  institutions,  and  actually  effected  a  new 
calendar  which  destroyed  all  reference  to  christian  history 
and  precepts,  commenced  the .  era  from  the  downfal  of 
monarchy,  annihilated  all  terms  connected  with  christian 
history  and  establishments)  abolished  the  sabbath;  and 
instead  of  the  seventh  day,  enjoined  by  the  commandment  / 

of  God  to  be  kept  holy,  they  appointed  the  tenth  as  a  pe- 
riod of  mere   civil  respite,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
religious  exercise.     Having  thus  renounced  Christianity^ 
their  new  calendar  partly  adopted  the  phraseology  and 
arrangement  of  pagans,  denominated  every  space  of  four 
years  an  Olympiad,  in   imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
extraordinary  day  of  every  fourth  year  an  intercalary,  im 
imitation  of  the  Romans.^     This   innovation  therefore, 
under  the  government  of  Robespierre  and  his  agents,  tend- 
ed strongly  to  promote  that  impiety  which  the  tribunitian 
government  was  so  eager  to  establish.     Robespierre  and 
his  junto  had  often  declared  their  disbelief  of  the  christian 
religion,  and  even  denied  the   existence   of  a  supreme 
being  4,  but  they  had  not  yet  produced  a  formal  and  public 
renonciation  of  the  God  and  saviour  of  the  world.     An 
act  so  horrible   remained  for  the  legislature  of  a  most 
enlightened  nation,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu-  ' 
ry.    On  ^he  7th  of  November,  i^  the  frenzy  of  impiety,  Tb»  nr^ 
the  republican  bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  grand  vicars,  en-  {S^o^m^ 
tered  the  hall  of  the  convention  alon^  with  the  constituted  abjure  the 
authorities,   abjured  the  oame  of  Christ,  renounced  the  ciirut> 
office  of  christian  priests,  their  appointments  as  christian 
'  pastm-s,  and  their  characters  as  christian  men.     Now  they 
would  own  no  temple  but  the  sanctuary   of  the  law,  no 
divinity  but  liberty,  no  object  of  worship  but  their  coun- 
try, no  gospel  but  the  constitution.     This  abjuration  was 


o  They  divided  fheyear  into  twelve  months  consisting  each  of  thiHy  days, 
and  dist^guishecl  by  names  expressive  of  their  usual  produce,  teropcrature  dir 
appeai-ance  ;  while  to  complete  the  year>  five  supplementary  Uay;S  are  addpd* 
aod  deoonuoated  sans  oulotides. 


CiUF,    ftctived  by  the  pQpvi^iition   witti  the  Qiost  raptuir6ii» 

appluuse.     A  number  of  allegorical  (Jeities,  liberty,  equal-r 


^fH  *^^'*  indivisibility,  and  many  others,  were  consecraled  99 
objects  of  wQrship.  To  promote  this  system  of  pagamsoif 
agents  were  despatched  to  all  the  d^partInent^  .to  complete 
the  change..  In  many  parts  the  abjuration  of  religion^ 
through  the  efforts  of  th«  clergy^  was  very  warmly  receiv-r 
<fd,  while  its  various  coipmigotators  added  to  the  impiety;^ 
according  tp  |he  measure  of  their  inyentiovif  One  of  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  impiety  was  the  republican  bishop 
gf  JMoulins.  Trampling  on  the  cross  and  tbf  mitre,  h^ 
assumed  the  pike  and  cap  of  liberty,  and  preached  the  doc-r 
trine  big  with  horror  to  reflecting  men,  but  full  of  encpur 
AmU  Ai-  ragement  to  (Jiabolical  natures,  "  thiat  death  is  an  eternal 
44  sleep."  iV  common  prostitute  was  placpd  on  the  altar  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Pari^»  tp  reQeive  adoration,  as  » 
substitute  for  Jesus  Christ*  The  convention  combined 
Intolerance  with  atheism  and  blaspht^my,  ^nd  passed  9 
Th*  decree  ordering  the   churches  to  be   shut.      Many  of  th^ 

ire^»i»\?.  P*'i<''sts  who  still  attempted  to  officiate  at  their  altfir^aeeordr 
Jng  to  the  rites  of  christianit} ,  were  thrown  in|o  duQ^ 
geons.  Renunciation  of  religion,  as  its  abettors  foresawy 
promoted  the  most  enormous, crimes.  The  populace,  who 
in  consequence  pf  these  proceedings  reckoned  themselves 
authorized  to  plunder  eyery  place  of  worshipi  public  an4 
private,  divided  with  the  convention  large  heaps  of 
shrines,  figures,  and  vessels,  hitherto  used  in  the  offices  of 
religion,  while  commissioners  from  the  convention  aided 
the  sacrilegious  pillage^  The  revolutionary  frenzy  bajd 
pot  totally  overwhelmed  every  principle  and  sentiment  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  decree  for  shutting  up 
fhp  chwrchies  was  received  with  so  general  horror  ac^ 
detestation,  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  imme- 
diately to  reverse  it,  and  again  to  admit  religious  worship, 
JSobespierre,  though  most  active,  in  enmity  tp  religion, 
yet  eagerly  desirous  to  preserve  and  increase  his  popula* 
rity,  promoted  |he  restpration  of  divine  seryice.  By  the 
influence  which  he  established  among  the  populace,  he 
Full  of  w^s  able  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  his  associates.  Qf 
f?|Rf^  these,  one  of  the  ablest  was  Danton  :  this  revolutionist, 
Tiuch  superior  to  Robespierre  in  the  talent^  an4  Jtccon^i 


nRmff  w  egfrnm  in. 
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]ilishments  which  would  have  commanded  attention  in  the   chap. 
Aoman  or  British  senate,  did  not   equal  him  in  the  arts      ^^^' 
which  conciliate  an  ignorant  rabble.    Conscious  of  his  own 
powers^  he    intended  Robespierre  for  a  tool ;  and  was 
active  in  overturning  the  Brissotines,  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;  but  at  length  fell  like  many  of  his  revolutionary 
predecessors,  by  the  instruments  of  his  exaltation*     So 
fontrary  U>  the  interest  of ^an  able  man  it  is  to  aggrandize 
a  rabble  that  would  level  all  distinctions*     The  Parisian  The  Pan- 
populace  loved  and  revered  Robespiere,  because  in  man-  'i'JJ^^t^ 
nQfs,  appearance,  and  passidns,  he  was  pne  of  themselves.  Hobe». 
His  ruliqg  affection  was  envy»^  a  desire  of  reducing  all  hTs^I^ 
Oth^sto  the  level  of  his  own  meanness*     This  sentiment,  ^"^[^j^ 
together  with  fear,  the  natural  passion  of  a  despot  without 
lugh  lal^iits,  and  greatness  of  mind,  chiefly  prompted   all 
4be  enormities  of  thi^  monster.    He  both  hated  and'  feared"^ 
the  aristocracy  of  genius,  as  a  superiority  over  himself, 
fUDMd  the  means  of  effecting  his  downfaU    But  bis  tyranny, 
4re^ful  as  it  was  to  France  by  its  very  terrors  produced 
0ipet  gigantic  efforts  against  its  enemies* 


p  See  Adolphus's  Memoirs  of  Qob^spierre. 

q  Domitian  was  the  most  timid  of  men  ;  the  fearlefsness  of  JtitiusCssar^  oil 

1^  i^avinrj,  kM^n^  h»  stammmwh^ 
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Jealousy  among  the  alliis.'-^The  emperor  tries, io  raise  his 
subjects  in  mass*^^is  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia**^^ 
Plan  of  the  campaign.*-^Respective  force  of  the  bellige^ 
rent  powers.^-^The  emperor  joins  the  allied  armies •'•^ 
Energy  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  France^-^^Rebel* 
lion  is  quelled  in  La  Vendee*~^The  confederates  take  the 
field^^^iege  of  Landrecu-^^onflicts  between  the  allied 
and  the  republicans.^^Battle  of  the  24M  of  April  Aetween 
the  duke  of  Tork  and  the  republtcans»^-^CHir  prince  and 
countrymen  are  victoriousT^Landreci  is  taken* — Te^ti*^ 
mony  of  the*convention  to  the  heroism  of  the  English,"'^ 
Pichegru — his  new  plan  of  warfare^^well  suited  to  the 
state  nf  his  army •^^^y stem  of  incessant  attack^-^^oopC' 
rating  line  (^  French  armies  from  the  German  Rhine  to  the 
sea.'^The  French  wisely  avoid  a  close  engagement  with 

.  the  Britiih.'-^eparation  of  the  confederates^^^Jourdaiai 
advances  with  an  army  in  mass^^^The  prince  of  Cobourg 
attemps  to  oppose  him  without  the  assistance  of  the  duke 
of  Tork-^receives  a  signal  defeat  at  Fleurus,  which  dc 
.  (tides  the  fate  of  the  campaign.^^Pichegru  in  West  Flan* 
ders  attacks  and  defeats  Clairfait^^-^Dangerous  situation 

»  of  the  duke  of  Tork-^who  retires  to  Antwerp.'^^Earl 
Moira  is  ordered  to  Flanders  with  his  army.-^The 
prince  of  Wales  offers  to  act  under  him  as  a  volunteer^^m 
nt  is  not  deeded  expedient  to  risk  the  person  of  the 
heir  apparent**-^His  lordship  lands  at  Ostend-^nds  the 
place  surrounded  by  enemies^^^etermines  to  force  hie 
way  to  the  duke  of  York-^^masterly  execution  and  sue^ 
cess  of  his  design^-^Advances  of  the  French.^^^The  Aw^m 
trians  entirely  evacuate  the  Nether lands^'^^Intrepid  stand 
of  the  British  at  Breda* — The  duke  of  Tork  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  are  obliged  to  fall  back-'-^hey  retreat 
behind  the  M^euse* — Victories  of  the  republicans  on  the 
Rhifie.^-^The  German  troops  cross  the  Rhine.-^Addrese 
of  the  emperor  to  the  German  princes^^is  totally  unor*^ 


RfiIGN  OF  6B0RGE IR. 

vtiHlnff**^Fditkl€ssne$s  of  the  king  of  PrUsala.^-'^pinton^ 
on  the  operations  and  events  of  this  campatgn*'--^uspir 
cions  unfavourite  to  the  prince  of  Cob9urg'-^re  not 
mpported  by  proof — Cohaurg  a  man  of  very  moderate 
abiiities* — Victories  of  the  republicans  over  the  gallant 
Clairfait*~^The  republicans  reduce  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Shine. — »7%^  British  gain  some  ad9antages.'-^Winter 
campaign  in  Holland. — Sickness  and  mortality  of  the* 
British  troops^—intrepid  efforts  of  the  exhausted  re* 
mctins^-^^Immense  superiority  of  numbers  obliges  our 
reduced  army  to  evacuate  HoUand-^rvhich  yields  to  tk^ 
French  arms.-^Campaign  of  179^  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  the  British  army  •-'Strictures  of  military  critics  on  the 
plan  of  operalions.-^-^trictures  of  political  critics  on  the 
executive  councils  of  Bfitain.-^Ejforts  of  France  beyond 
all  evidence  of  experience  or  probable  conjecture-^the 
ev^t  therefore  does  not  necessarily  ajford  grounds  of 
either  military  or  political  censure.Signal  successes  of 
Britain  when  she  fought  alone-^her  fleets  paramount  in 
the  Mediterranean — reduce  Corsica^  and  protect  Spain 
and  Italy — in  the  West  Indies  she  subdues  MartinicOj 
GUadaloupe^  St.  Lucie^  andp(irt  of  St.  Domingo. ^-^pera^ 
ttons  of  earl  Howe  and  the  channel  fleet^-^skilful 
maneeuvre  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle — battle  of  the  first 
of  June — numbers^  force^  and  courageous  efforts  of  the 
enemy — unavailing  against  the  British  fleet^-^-decisive^ 
gloriousy  and  momentous  victory. 


H9 


THERE  was  a  great  and  evident  want  of  con«    chXp. 
€trt  among  the  German  powers  engaged  in  the  combina-^ 
tion  against  France.     The  duke  of  Brunsi^ic  was  disgust-      ^^^ 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  general  Wurmser  in  abandoning  the 
lines  of  Weissembourg  without  risking  a  battle,  whence 
his  serene  highness  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Landau.     He  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, conoiplaining  of  the  want  of  concert,  and  extending  his 
animadversions  to  the  two  campaigns*  On  the  other  hand 
the  emperor,  though  he  was  far  from  blaming  the  duke 
of  Brunswic  individually,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Prussian  king.     The  truth  appears  Jetlont^ 
to  be  tbsrt  the  jealpusjr  which  for  half  a  century  had  subsist-  ^^ 


|g5  RI^ORT  or  THB 

CHAP.    eA  between  the  house  of  Brandenborg;  and  Austria,  sttici 
which  at  the  cotiimencement  of  the  war  kerned  absorbed 


1794.      i<^  enmttjr  to  the  French  revolutionists,  was  still  alive,  and 
strongly  operating.^     The  king  of  Prussia  considered  the 
continental  efforts  of  the  last  campaign  as  aggrandizing 
Austria,   without  producing  any  benefit   to  bitn  which 
could  ittdemntfy  his  own  exertions,^  balance  the  accessifon 
tx>  his  ancient  and  nearest  rival.     He  did  not  regard  the 
opersrtions  on  the  frontiers  of  France  as  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire  and  sc^cnrity  of  his  own  dominiofis, 
and  therefore  conceived  himself  not  fighting  his  own  bat- 
tles.    If  it  was  wise  at  all  to  combine  against  France,  the 
expediency  of  such  a  confederacy  must  have  arisen  fr6m 
some  common  object,  which  it  imported  the  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  alliance  to  pursue  ;  and  if  it  was  to  be  pursued, 
vigorous  measures  with  concert  of  operations  only  could 
be  efficient*    If  the  king  of  Prussia  apprehended  imminent 
danger   from  the   progress  of  French  principles,  dr  of 
French  power,  in  sound  policy  he  ought  to  have  made 
the   repression   of   these   his    supreme    object;   and    to 
have  restrained  for  the^  present  his  jealousy  of  the  house 
of   Austria.       If  he   did   not   apprehend    danger   iVonx 
France,  prudence  required  he  should  withdraw  from  the 
cmifederacy ;    honour  and    sincerity   demanded  that  he 
should  not  pretend  to  be  an  ostcnsive  member  of  the  a^i* 
ance,  if  he  was  resolved  to  be  inax:tive  in  ios  service,  and 
The  empe-  indifferent  about  its  success%  Chi  the  other  hand,  the  same 
F^se'hU*^  unity  of  object  was  the  real  interest  of* the  emperor,  if  it' 
subjects  itt  was  his  interest  at  all  to  be  member  of  a  combination 
"^*^'        against  France.     The  separate  appropriation  of  fortresses: 
could  not   indemnify  him  for   his  belligerent  exertions^ 
must  disgust  his  continental  ally,  and  ultimately  contra*- 
•  vene  the  advancement  of  their  common  object.     In  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  emperor,  extremely  anxious  to 
oppose  fresh  numbers  of  Germans  to  the  republican  hosty 
actively  endeavoured  to  induce   the   Germanic  states  to 
iif  opposed  arm  in  mass.    This  mode  the  king  of  Prussia  declared  he 
of  Prttsria^  Would  never  sanction,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  if  it 
^  were  attempted.     He  however  professed  himself  still  an- 

q  Sc^ip^  T0>.  iii.  chap,  xm 
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atdve  meaibcir  qf  t)»  confederacy,  and  ready  ts-stippdft    €H\9. 
finery  prudent  and  practicable  project  for  forwarding  its  y^^^L^L- 
endsk    The  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  acquieace  is      1794, 
Frederic  William's  objections  to  a  levy  in  mass,  and  to 
appear  satisfied  with  his  professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause. 
The  subsidiary  treaty  with  England  either  empowered  him  > 

to  make  vigorous  efforts,  or  indnced  him  to  promise  sucfa^ 
and  accordingly  he  was  stiU  deemed  one  of  the  chief  mem* 
bers  o4  the  conCederacy,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  his 
cooperatioii  the  projects  and  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
formed.  The  confederates  propos^ed  this  year  to  press  up*  punoftlic 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  with  numerous  forces  on  varL*  ^Ampaipi. 
oQs  sides,  and  also  to  cooperate  with  the  insurgents  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany*  In  the  month  of  February  ihe»duke 
of  York,  and  with  him  eokmel  Mack,  came  over  from  the 
continent  to  London  10  lH>ld  a  conference  with  the  British 
miniaters  on  the  operations  of  the  campaigit.    The  emper  lUspeetire 
Tor  undertook  to  furnish  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  tib7^%«* 
king  of  Prussia  sixty-four,  including  thirty-two  thouaaad  >^t  P^- 
in  British  pay,  Britain  forty  thousand,  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
the^  Dutch,  German  princes,  and  the  Emigrants  fifty*twi> 
thousand,,  so  that  the  whole  combined  force  to  operate  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  should  amount  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  troops  intended  to 
be  employed  by  Britain  on  the  coast*     The  French  army  ^ 

it  appears  at  tiiifr^me  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  tnen,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  compdsed  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  and  the 
rest  were  employed  either  in  watching  the  late  scenes  of 
issiirrection,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  the  Alps. 

On  the  fifth  of  March  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on 
die  continent,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Britiish  army; 
on  the  seventeenth  he  proceeded  with  general  Clairfait  to  * 
Vsdenciennes,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  with  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  after  which  the  generals  returned 
to  their  respective  headquarters.  It  was  determined  that 
the  emperor  himself  should  take  the  field,  and  should  be 
invested  with  the  supreme  command. 

CJk  the  ninth  of  April  his  imperial  majesty,  arrived  at  Tkee^pg. 
Brussels,  and  was  inaugurated  duke   of  Brabant.     This  ^''aii^ 
ceremony,  perfctt'med  with  great  pomp  suid  splendour^  it  •^"xij: 
Vpt.  JV.  X 
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CHA^.    was  pretfdmed  would  strike  the  imagiflatiotis  and  bearts  of 
the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  mo&t  vigorous  eflbrtSy 
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1794.      ^^  ^^^  ^"^  their  own  cause.     The  states  in  a  body  pre* 
sented  his  impertal  majesty  with  the  keys  of  the  Louvain  ; 
on  the  gate  there  was  the  following  inscription :  ^^  Cmsar 
**  We*^,  trement  Gatii;^^  this  sentence  was  by  the  courtiers 
construed  to  mean  the  French  republicans  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  the  emperor  Francis.  Great  numbers  of  chil* 
dren,  decorated  with  white  staves,  drew  the  state  coach 
solemnly  along ;   at  the  principal  church   Te  Deum  was 
^    ehaunted  ^  verses  were  presented  to  the  emperor,  congrat*- 
ulating  his  inauguration,  and  celebrating  the  achievements 
which  he  was  to  perform.    His  imperial  majesty  proceed- 
ing tm  Valenciennes,  was  joyfully  received^  by  the  allied 
army;   and  on  the  1:6th />f  April  he  reviewed  the  com- 
bined forcesiy  previously  to  the  commencement  of  military 
epemtions.. 
Eaergyof    "      MEANWHrLE  the  French  government  had  made  the 
the  revoiu.  most  powcrful  and  efficient  dispositions  for  Ripening  thee 
leaders  in    Campaign.  Horrible  as  the  decemviral  system  was,  it  pos- 
France,      gcssed  one  quality  so  momentous  in  war,  that  without  it 
9lA  other  qualities  supported  by  the  m^st  abundant  re- 
^  sources'  are  of  Httle   efficacy ;   it  was    distinguisl»;d^  for 

extraordmary  KKERj(snr.  Every  latent  power  was  called  into 
aeticm,  its  immense  resources  were  not  only  employed, 
but  converged  into  a  locus*  The*  immediate  object  was  to 
repel  foreign  invasicms  and  interference  whefesoever  they 
Areatened,  and  wheresoever  they  were  seconded ;  |o  con- 
centrate all  the  intellectual  and  physical  force  of  France 
to  this  point;  to  crumble  all' opposition  to  this  design  and 
to  the  existing  rulers  who  were  carrying  it  into' execution. 
Sbme  emfalirs  of  rebellion  rekindUng  early  in  spring,  troops 
*    were  sent  with  the  usual  rapidity  to  the  scene  of  reviving 
Rebellion    iQsurrection.  These  speedily  subjugated  the  ro3rali&ts,  and. 
In  La  Yen-  punished  them  in  the  most  summary  and  cruel  manner*. 
dee.  Rebellion  was  crushed  by^  the  dispersion  of  the  Vendeans  i 

faction  was  extinguished^  and  hostile  operati^QS  against 
foreign  powers  '  engrossed  the  sole  attention.  General 
Jourdain  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  northeru 
'  army,  and  succeeded  by  general  Pichcgru,  whosq  unconi- 
mon  military  talenjts  proved  him  deserving  of  this  con&- 


ifl^oce*    As  Jourdain  was  piermitted  to  retire  without  &8*    Chap. 
grace,  and  indeed,  in  the   express  words  of  the  decree. 


with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  his     1^94 
country,  his  retirement  ws»  but  short,  and  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Rhine* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  confederates  advanced  The  eonfe- 
in  eight  columns  to  invest  Landreci,  a  well  fortified^town  ^[^^^ 
in  Hainault,  on  the  ria^t  bank  of  the  riv«r  JSambre*    The  ^eid. 
fifBt  column,  composed  of*  Austrian  and  Dutch  (roGf>s  Landred.. 
upder  prince  Christian  of  Hesse   Darmstadt,  advanced 
upon  the  village  of  Catillon,  which  was  forced  after  some 
r6sistance«  The  second  under  lieutenant  general  Alvintzy^ 
forced  the  French  intrenchments  at  Mazinguer,  Oisy,  and 
Nbuviou,  sttid  took  pos^ssion  of  the   whole  .forest  of 
Nouviou*    The  <thtrd  ccdumn,  led  on  by  the  emperor  in 
pcsrson  and  the  prioee  of  Cobpuvg,  after  carrying  the-^ 
villages  of  Ribouville  and  Wassigny,  detached  forwards  ^ 
the  advanced  guards,  which  took  possession  -of  the  heights 
called  Grand   and  Petit  Blocus*     The  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  ^were  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  York  ;•  the  first  of 
these  was  under  hisown  immedtale dir6ctk>n :  and  the  latter 
was  commanded  by  sir  William  Erskine*    The  objects  of 
these  columns  wete  the  redoubts  and  village  of  Vaux^  and 
the  strong  inti«nchments>of  .the  French  in  the  wood  called 
Bois  de  Bouehain«  The  sixtlvseventh,  and  eighth  columns, 
under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Oi^mge,  were  not  engaged, 
being  only  a  coi^s  of  observation  on  the  side  of  Cambray/  conSfets 
The  duke  of  York  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the  strcgig  i>«tveen 
position  of  the  French  army,  to  turn  their  right,' and  ftr  and  ther^ 
-that  purpose  ordered  the  whole  column  to  move  forwards  ^^^^^"^* 
under  the  cover  of  the  high  ^pxmnd,  leaving  <miy  sufficient 
cavalry  to  ^cupy  their  attention.    Hie  £re  of  the  republi* 
cans  was  at  first  severe,  but  finding  the  British  troops 
eager  to  psess  them  to  a  close  engagement,  which  they 
foresaw  would  terminate  in  their  discomfiture,  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat*     These,  successes  of  the  British 
^tTjOops  enaUed  the  confederates  to  commence  the  siege^ 
The  French  assembled  in  considerate  force  at  the  camp 
of  Caesar,  near  Cambray,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  occupied  the  former  year.     The  duke  of  York,  w^ 

^  See  Kew  Anmial  Regrstei*  for  i79'i^  p.  $S^ 
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CHAP.    kAOwing  the  efficacy  <>f  tbe  Bridsh  force^  on  the  ^d  of 
*     April  seet  genetal  Otto  to  attack  the  enemy's  position* 


1794.  Otto^  finding  the  French  strong,  and  firmly  posted,  delayed 
the  asaauk  till  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  when,  charg-> 
ing  them  with  impetuosity,  he  toon  broke  thmt  line,  and 
after  killing  twelve  hundred  drove  the  rest  into  Cambray, 
with  the  loss  of  their  artillery."  Pichegns,  not  disheartened 
by  these  repeated  disadvantages,  still  directed  his  own 
movements  against  the  most  formidable  paVt  of  his  enie* 
Battle  of    Hiies.    On  the  24th  of  April  he  attacked  the  duke  of  York 

|he  34th  ^ 

of  April  on  all  sides.-  The  consummate  general  of  the  republicans 
Jj^g'^^^"  of  found  in  the  British  prince  and  his  army  a  commander 
York  and  ^^(j  soldiers  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  his  ability  and 
tSeans;  '  efforts.  Frederic  vigorously  receiving  the  assailants  in 
front  by  grapeshot  and  musketry,  judiciously  despatched 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  round  the  right,  and  of  kifan- 
'  try  round  the  left  wing  of  his  enemy,  while  he   himself 

opposed  the  powerful  and  numerous  host  in  the  front  of  the 
^dcouiT  battl^ ;  the  two  d^achments  charging  the  enemy'«  flanks^ 
tp'menare  broke  thein  lines,  and  produced  a  most  destructive  carnage 
.VIC  nous.  .^  \yQt]^  wings:  such  a  combination  of  valour  and  akill 
completely  defeated  the  French.  This  attempt  of  Pichegru 
was  only  part  of  a  genm-al  plan  of  attack,  extending  froni 
Treves  to  the  sea,  although  he  chose  for  himself  the  post 
of  most  difficulty  and  danger.     On  the  right,  the  columns 
of  the  French  attacking  the  enemy's  army  were  repulsed 
^  with  loss,   thQUgh  not  nearly  so  great  as  tb^  loss  which 

they  incurred  in  their  conflict  with  the  duke  of  York.    On 
the  left,  they  gained  a  trifting  advantage  by  the  reduction 
of  Menin  and  Courtray.    Other  engagements  took  place 
during  the  siege,  without  any  decisive  event.    Where  the 
Landrcciia  British  foug^t,  the  French  were  uniformly  repulsed;  but 
^'^?*  «  ,  in  Aeir  other  conflicts  they  were  tnore  successful.    Their 
oftheoon- efforts,  hpwcver,  to  relieve  dandreci,  were  not  effectuaJ, 
the  her«°   *»   that  fortress  was  captured  after  an  investment  of  ten 
inn  of  the   days.  The  French  rulers  acknowledged  in  the  convention, 
that  though  not  tbe  most  numerous,  the  most  formidable 
opponents  to  Gallic  valour  were  the  English.' 

s  See  Macfarlane's  History,  vol  iv.  p.469. 

t  See  fiarrere's  speech  in  the  conveption^  aft^r  the  late  victory  of  t^ie  duk^ 
f»f  To*. 
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PiGHEGRU,  a  man  of  Strong  imd  coflttpvehensive  geni*    CHAP, 
its^  regarded  precedented  mode^  of  warfare  no  farther  than  ^^pi^-L^ 
they  could  serve  his  purpose,  and  formed  a  plan-  of  attack     i^^ 
at  once  new  and  admiri^ly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Piehegro, 
j^reoch,  e&piecialiy  to  the  soldiers  under  hit  command*    His  pUn  of 
.ayati^m  of  tactics  consisted  in  pursuing  the  enemy  without  ^"^^■'^ 
intermission ;  courting  opportunities  of  engagements ;  and 
keeping  his  whole  force  together,  without  dividing  it  for 
the  pvpQ&e  of  carrying  on  sieges  ;  to  reduce  only  such  as 
were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  proper  positions,  with* 
out  seeming  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  the  reduction  of 
such  strong  places  as  he  had  left  behind*    This  system  was 
suitable   to  the  state  of  military  experience   among  the 
gr^bater  part  of  the  French  soldiers^  as  well  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people*    The  troops  .were  mostly  new  levied, 
aad  although  nationally  courageous,  active,  and  impetuous, 
and  then  inspirited  by  enthusiasm^  yet  they  were  not  suf- 
(ciently  trained  in  stationary  warfare  to  undertake  any 
siege  of  difficulQr.     Besides,  as  an  annalist^  of  the  present 
caoopaign  observest  ^^  The  French  soldier  is  too  ardent 
^^  and  impatient  to  go  through  with  a  chain  of  operations 
^^  that  require  perseverance.     In  the  field  he  darts  forth 
^^  as  an  eagle,  and  £ghts  like  a  lioi^     But  a  long  and 
*'  arduous  siege  repels  and  often  even  discourages.     In 
"  order  to  have,  a  military  body  of  men  perfect  and  invin- 
'^  cibk,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  sieges  with 
^^  Swiss  troops,  and  to  have   French  armies  of  observa- 
^^  tion.     But  while  a  general  has  only  Frenchmen  under 
^^  his  commai^  he  ougiit  not  to  let  them  grow  restive,  by 
^^  remaining  long  in  one  place,  'but  keep  them  always  in 
V  breath)  and.  always  witliin   view  of  the  enemy."     This  system  of 
systeo^  of  incessant  attack  was  extended  in  its  operation  JJJ'j^^* 
to  the  several  armies  of  the  republicans,  so  as  to  render 
thecci    really  parts  of  one  great  host,  closely  connected 
together,  as  one  army  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country* 
From  the  German  Rhine  to  the  sea,  there  was  one  coope- 
rating line  of  armies^     Though  the  victory  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  capture  of  Landreci  retarded  the  progress      ' 


u  Histoire  Chronoligiqne  deg  operations  de  TArm^e  du  Nord,  et  4e  celle 
da  Sambi*  et  Meuse,  par  lo  citoyen  David,  temoin  dcs  pinpart  de  leurs  exploits.^ 
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of  this  grand  scheme  of  advance  and  assault  they  did  not 
prevent  its  final  execution  and  success*  The  exertions 
and  attainments  of  the  British  arms  eveotually  promoted 
the  accomplishment  of  the  French  projects*  After  the 
battle  of  the  24th  of  April,  they  cautiously  abstained  from 
close  engagement  with  the  British  forces,  and  bent,  their 
principal  efforts,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  against  the 
Austrians. 

To  this  plan  of  partial  attack  the  movements  of  the 
allied  army  were  peculiarly  auspicious.  Soon  after  the 
siege  of  Landreci  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide  the 
confederates  into  three  parts  ;  the  chief  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  and  having 
the'  emperor  himself  at  its  head,  was  posted  near  the 
Sam.bre  ;  the  duke  of  York  with  the  British  forces,  was 
stationed  at  Tournay :  and  general  Clairfait,  with  a  third  ^^ 
army,  occupied  West  Flanders*  Pjchegru  directed  his 
own  prShcipal  efforts  to  the  left  against  Clairfait,  and 
straitening  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  in  attack- 
ing British  posts  and  detachments,  without  hazarding  a 
decisive  battle*  Several  very  bloody  conflicts,  however^ 
took  place  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  but  without  materially 
impairing  his  highness's  force,  though  fresh  numbers  were 
daily  joining  the  French  army.  Jourdain,  with  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  met 
with  severe  checks,  but  had  been  ultimately  successful 
against  general  Beaulieu,  whom  he  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  fali  back  to  Namur. 
Encouraged  by  their  career  of  success,  the  French  now 
prepared  to  invest  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre*  The  prince 
gf  Cobourg  with  the  main  army  advanced  to  its  relief; 
but  though  the  undertaking  was  extremely  important, 
trusted  to  his  own  troops,  without  calling  for  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  Tournay.  On  the  21st  of  June 
he  reached  Ath,  and  on  the  24>th  he  effected  a  junction  v 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Beaulieu,  at  Ni- 
velles.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  gen- 
eral Jourdain  was  posted  at  this  time  at  Tenvpleuve,  Gos- 
selies,  and  Fleurus,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  thp  siege 
of  Charleroi.  A  battle  ensued  :  both  armies  fought  with 
the  most  intrepid  courage,  but  the  impetuous  valour  of 
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^  French  succeeded.     The  allied  army  was  defeated  in    CHAP, 
every  quarter,  and  forced  with  immense  loss  to  retreat  to         ^^1^ 
Halle,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  :*  this  victory      1794. 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     Charleroi,  and  soon  ^""V'^^*^ 
-after  Brussels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Fieurus. 
In  West  Flanders,  Pichegru  was  equally  successful  against 
Clairfait.      Receiving  large  reinforcements  from  Lisle,  he  pichegm 
undertook  the  siege  of  Ypres,  the  key  of  Flanders.     The  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
importance  of  this  place  induced  general  Clairfait  to  haz*  attacks  and 
ard  the  whole  corps  under  his  command  for  its  relief.    On  ctafrlvdt 
the  13th  of  June  he  attacked  the  republicans;  and  drove 
them  from  their  first  position ;  but  fortune  soon  changed. 
The  ability,  courage,   and  skill  of  Clairfait  were  in  vaia 
opposed  to  the  immense  host  of  impetuous  republicans. 
After  a  series  of  defeats  he  was  compelled  to   abandon. 
Ypres,  to  retire  to  Ghent,  while  Pichegru  overran  West 
Flanders*     The  geographical  reader  by  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  army,  and  the  retreat  of  the   Austri-  pangeroo* 
ans,  and  observing  the  position  of  the  duke  of  York,  will  the  dake 
see  that  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  surrounded  °'  ^^^^* 
on  all  sides  by  the  conquering  multitudes  of  the  FVench ' 
troops.      Ever  since  the  enemy,  by  the  defeat  of  Cobourg, 
were  so  much  advanced  on  his  left,  the  duke's  position  had 
been  very  perilous  ;  but  since  the  progress  of  Pichegru 
upon  his  right,  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable ;  he  accord* 
ingly  retired    with  great    expedition  to    Antwerp.     The  who  m* 

*.j»»r  ^^•'  1  •        tires  to 

empetor  despamng  01  success,  after  m  vam  endeavounng  Antwerp, 
to  raise  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in  mass,  returned  • 
to  Vienna. 

Part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  cooperate  with  the  insurgents 
of  La  Vendee.  Britain  had  undertaken,  with  that  view, 
to  send  an  expedition  to  France,  and  proposed  to  intrust 
the  command  to  the  valour,  ability,  and  conduct  of  earl  • 
Moira,^  who  as  lord  Rawdon  had  attained  so  high  milita- 
ry distinction  in  America.  But  the  suppression  of  the 
insurgents,  already  recorded,  prevented  this  design  from 


f 

X  New  Aanual  Register,  1794,  pago.3.'33. 

J  His  lordship  had  succeeUetl  tothat^itle  ii\  the  former-yesvb^  the  death 
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CHAl».    Namur  was  ariiandoned  by  general  Beaulieu  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  lea^ng  behind  him  only  two  hundred  men, 
who  surrenderecT  both  the  city  and  citadel  on   the  first 
summons :  a  large  quantity  of  artilltry  was  found  at  Na- 
mur.    On  the  20th,  the  keys  of  the  city  were  presented- 
at  the  bar  of  the  national  convention.*    In  West  Flandeiis 
the  important  pass  of  the  Lier  was  forced  about  the  same 
time :  the  French  on  the  23d  sent  a  trumpeter  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  that  they  intended  to  visit 
them  on  the  succeeding  morning,  which  they  did  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  city,  rthe  allies 
had  previously  set   fire   to    the    immense    magazines  of 
forage  which  were   there  collected.     Jourdain    and   his 
troops  entered   Liege,  which  immediately  summitted  to 
the    victorious  republicans.     The  fortresses  of  Lisle  and 
Sluys  were  speedily  captured;*  the  four  towns  taken  from 
The  Aua-   the    French  were  successively  retaken.     The  Austrians 
tireiyeva-  entirely    evacuated   the    Netherlands,   which    were    now 
N  "th  ***-*     overspread  by  the  republican  armies.  The  British  retreat- 
lands,         ed  from  Antwerp,  and  in  number  about  twenty- five  thou- 
sand men  proceeded  to  Breda,  which  it  was  determined 
to  defend,  and  a  Dutch  garrison  was  stationed  there  for 
Intrepid     that  purpose.     The  right  column  of  the  English  marched 
thfe^BritiBh  ^l^^o^S^  Breda  on  the  4th  pf  August,  while  the  left  went 
ottthe        round  the  town.     They  then  took  a  position  which   had 
ef  UoiUnd  been  previously  marked  out  for  them,  about  four  miles 
bat  they     distant.     Havinc:  halted  several  days  at  Breda,  which  the 

%Tfi  com-  ,        ,  • 

pciied  to     prince  of  Orange  was  putting  into  a  state  of  defence,  they 

S^irn^*^     retreated  in  the  end  of  August,  to  Bois-le-duc,  where  a 

inense  8u-  Dutch  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men  was  posted.     In 

of  num-      the  beginning  of  September  general  Pichegru  approached 

^^"*         with  an  army  of  at  least  eighty  thousand  men ;  and  the 

advanced  guard  of  the  republicans  attacked  and  stormed 

the  posts  on   the  Dommel,  and  the   village  of  Boxtel, 

which  though  they  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  found 

it   impossible  to    withstand  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

They  re-    The  duke,  therefore,  with  so  inferior  a  force,  perceiving 

bind  the     his  situation  totally  unt^able,  on  the  16th  of  September 

Mease.       crossed  the  Meuse,  ^d  took  a  position  which  had  been 
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previously  reconnoitred  about  three  miles  from  Grave.     CHAP. 

So  vigorous  had  been  the  resistance  of  the  valiant  British,  ^^r-v^l^ 
that  with   twenty- five  thousand  men  they  withstood  the      u^ 
republicans  who  were  more   than  eighty  thousand,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to   the  middle  of  September;  in 
which    time .  they   made    very  inconsiderable    advances, 
where  they  had  the  duke  of  York  and  his  band  to  com- 
bat.^    On  the  Rhine  similar  success  attended  the  energe- 
tic efforts  of  the  republicans.     The  king  of  Prussia  hav-  ^"tl^l^is- 
ing  long  manifested  the  coldest  indifference  to  the  confe-  king  of  . 
deracy,  had  early  in  this  year  announced  to  the  German  *'***^** 
princes  his  determination  to.  withdraw  from  the  alliance. 
But  Britain,  judging  of  his  good  faith  by  her  own,  had 
conceived  that  he  would  bring  into  the  field  the  forces  for 
which  he  had  stipulated,  and  for  which  he  had  been  paid ; 
in  short,  that  a  monarch  would  not  descend  to  an  artifice 
so  totally  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  or  aQ  honest  man, 
09  to  procure  the  money  of  other  people  by  false  pretences* 
But  our  government  and  legislature  had  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  Frederic  William  possessed  virtues  with 
which  they  found  by  experience  he  was  not  endued.  Tho- 
force  which  he  furnished  was/  very  inferior  to  that  which 
he  promised,  and  their  efforts  were  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Prussian  army,  and  were  of  little 
avail  against  the  sincere,  zealous,  and  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  republican  troops.      On  the  12th  of  July,  general  ^*^'*'*. 
Michaud  attacked  the  Prussians  near  Edickhoffen;  and,  puUiomft 
to  favour  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  advanced  at  the  ^^l, 
same  time  upon  the  Austrians  before  Spires.     The  con* 
test  was  long  and  bloody,  and  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory.     On  the  following  day  the  French  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  Prussians  with  redoubled  vigour.     The  bat- 
tle lasted  from   early  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 
They  attacked   seven  times,    and   at   length   carried   by 
assault,  amidst  a  terrible  fire,  the  important  posts  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Prussians  on  Platoberg,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  whole  territory  of  Deux  Ponts.*^     The 
republicans  captured  great  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  nine 
guns,  besides  ammunition,  wagons,  and  horses.     Continu* 

)>  Sec  Macfadane,  vol.  iv.  page  489.         c  Ne^-  Annual  Register^  1794^  p.  401. 
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CtiAT.  iii|;  their  BttiiB  o(  iittacks,  die  republiesms  succesft&vHj^ 
^^J/^-defeated  the  Gettlian  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
1794.     s^f^ty  by  cros^ng  the  Bhine.^     The  emperor,  alarmed  by 
Addren     guch  a  multiplicity  of  successes,  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
emperor     the  German  princes  to  join  him  in  efficacipus  measures  to 
Geman     defend  the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  the  republicans  ; 
princes,      and  for  that  purpose  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  cir- 
Gles»     His  own  resources,  he  stated,  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  contest :  the  progress  of  the  French  was  so 
rapid,  that  he  must  he  inevitably  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  station  them  for  the  defence  of  his  own  froti- 
tiers,  unless  the  empire  should  think  proper  to  oppose  the 
18  totaijjr     progt-ess  of  the  French  with  a  sufficient  force  :  ^ese  ex- 
hortations did  not  produce  the  desired  eiFect ;  and  no  vi- 
gorous efforts  were  made  by  the  empire  to  second  its  chief* 
The  suspicion  df  treachery  often  springs  from  discomfiture  ; 
and  ideas  of  this  soft  were  very  prevalent  during  this  ill 
Opinions     fated  campaign.     Many  of  the  Austrian  officers  incurred 

ot  the  ope-    ,.  '^  .  ^  .,*  ^iii  t 

rations  and  the  imputation:  It  was  said  that  a  considerable  number 
thUcam-  ^^  these  were  infected  with  republican  principles;  and 
paigi^.  that  not  a  few  were  corrupted  with  French  gold.  As^ 
however  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  history  to  repeat 
the  Various  surmises  of  suspicion,  concerning  which  proof 
Was  not  adduced  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours^ 
^he  narrative  shall  not  follow  their  details.  One  result 
howevet,  is^  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  many  instan- 
ces was  so  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  military  ability 
which  the  officers  of  that  nation  have  generally  possessed 
in  a  great  degree,  that  it  implied  either  treachery  or  inca- 
pacity. The  prince  of  Cobourg  has  been  severely  cei^- 
sUred  for  the  operations  which  terminated  in  the  signal 
defeat  at  Fleurus,  and  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  said,  that  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  troops, 
he  should  not  have  left  them  at  Tournay  when  he  marched 
to  encounter  Jourdain :  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force 
would  have  insured  victory :  that  the  plan  of  separation 
in  which  the  position  of  the  British  troops  originated. 
Was  very  inimical  to  the  objects  of  the  campaign,  and 
very  unfit  to  oppose  an  enemy  whose  grand  scheme  wa^ 

V 
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aa  exteimiire  and  clotfly  c<Miii«c««d  line  of  cooperation :    oiiAF. 
that  the  allies  had  stationed  themselves  at  three  angles  y^^,,^^^ 
of  a  triadgle,  while  the  republicans,  by  a  segment  of  a      1^94; 
circle,   at  once  encompassed  the  whole,   and   broke   the 
cofumunication  id  the  parts.     These  allegations,  if  true,  Suspiaoiu 
might  be  all  accounted  for  without  any  charge  of  disaffec-  able  to  tb^ 
tion  against  Cobourg,  and  upon  a  supposition  that  will  be  ^^^^^^1^^ 
very  generally  admitted,   that  Jourdain  and  Pichegru,  es* 
pecially  the  latter,   far  surpassed  Cobourg  in  inventive^ 
powers  which  formed  new  combinations  adapted  lo  Ae 
case.     Cobourg,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  «re  not 
mere  tactical  experience,   without  genius,  and  therefore  by^p^f 
not  fit  to  cope  with  skilful   men   of  very  great   genius. 
This  prinee,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
dismissed  from  his  command,  not  without  a  rumour  of 
imputed  treachery  ;  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  grounds 
to  record  as  an  historical  fact ;  and  I  myself  disbelieve, 
as  hiB  chal-acter  was  fair  and  honourable ;  as  there  is  no  Coboarg^ 
evidence  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  as  the  disasters  of  (^"^  mod- 
die  army  under  his   command  appeared  to   have   arisen  fr**«  «^^' 
from  the  superior  ability  of  the   French   generals,   com- 
odanding  a  much  more  numerous  force,   inspired  by  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm,  which,   whencesoever  it  arises, 
has  always  inspired  men  to  efforts  far  beyond  diplomatic 
calculation  formed  on  the  experience  of  common  wars. 
The  emperor  certainly  did  not  receive  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  assistance  from  his    Belgian   subjects,   the   hopes  of 
which  probably  had   a  considerable  influence  in  inducing 
him  to  visit  these  dominions.     His  exhortation  to  them 
to  rise  in  mass  was   indeed  very  unlikely  to  be  regarded^ 
as  they  did  not  conceive  that,  like  the  French,  they  were 
fighting  their  own  cause.      Their  object  was   naturally 
their  own  security,   and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
house  of  Austria :  they  did  not  choose  to  rise  in  mass  to 
6ght  for  a  master,  though  the  French  bad  risen  in  mass 
to  fight  for  themselves4 

After  evacuating  the  Netherlands,  general  Clairfait,  Able  ef- 
leaving  general  Latour  to  cover  Maestreicht,  posted  him-  ciairfait. 
self  at  Juliers.     Jourdain  in  the  beginning  of  September 
prepared  to  march  against  Latour ;  but  it  was  the  middle 
of  the  month  before  he  was  ready  for  the  assault*    .Oi^ 
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CHAP,    the  18th  the  French  in  four  columns  attacked  the  vholct 
^^^'      line,  from  the  Aywaille    to   Emeux.     All  the   passages 
1794      w^r^  forced  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  camps  taken  at  full 
Vietories    charge.     The  Austrians  left  two  thousand  men  dead  on 
pubUeaoi^   ^he  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  their  battalions  were  re- 
duced  to   one  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Seven  hundred 
prisoners,  twenty-six  pieces  of  large  cannon,  three  pair  of 
colours,  one  hundred  horses,   and  forty  ammunition  wa- 
gons, were  taken,  as  well  as  the  general's  own  carriage, 
his    secretary,  and    papers.     The    remnant   of   Latour's 
armyv  was    completely   routed    and    dispersed  :     general 
Clairfait  having  endeavoured  without  effect  to  assist  'LsL^ 
tour,  with  great  skill  and  ability  fortified  himself  at  Juli- 
ers;    and  thither  the  republicans  directed  their    efforts* 
On  the  29th  the  French  advanced  from  Aix4a-Chapelle> 
crossed  the  Roer,  and  attacked  all  the  Austrian  general's 
extensive  posts,  from  Ruremonde  to  Juliers  and  Dureu. 
The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  of  the  29th  and   30th  of 
September,  and  was  renewed  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Octo-> 
ber.     The  battle  was  extremely  fierce  on  both  sides ;  but 
Clairfait  having  lost  ten  thousand  men,  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Juliers  was  abandoned 
to  the  French,  and  Clairfait  retreated  across  the  R^ine : 
The  re-     the  republicans  conquered  Cologne,  Worms,  Bonn,  and  in 
reduce  the  short  reduced  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  river.    Pichegru, 
?**k^f^tf   iP^an^rhile  was  passing  on  towards  Holland.  He  informed 
fihioe.       the  national  convention,  that  with  two  hundred  thousand 
men  he  wquld  subjugate  the  United  Provinces ;  and  though 
the  whole  force  which  he  required   was  not  immediately 
sent,  yet  so  numerous  an  addition  was  despatched  to  his 
army,  that  he  deemed  himself  able  to  proceed  with  his  opera- 
tions. In  the  beginning  of  October  he  invested  Bois-le-duc, 
which    in    a    few    days    surrendered.      On   the   20th    of 
October,  a  sharp  conflict  took   place  between  the  repub- 
licans and  the  English,  in  which,  though  the  event  was  not 
decisive,  the  loss  was  considerable.     The  duke  of  York 
now  crossing    the    Waal,    fell    back    to  Nimeguen,  and 
thither  the  French  multitudes  soon  followed.    The  British 
army  was  posted  to  the  left  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  enemy 
in  front  of  the  town,  where  batteries  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonade  and  bpmba|:dment.     On  the  4tb  Qt 
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November  a  sortie  was  made  in  the  night.     The  troops    CHAP.' 
employed  in  the  sally  were  about  three  thousand  British,  ^b~^l^. 
Hanoverians,  and  Dutch ;  and  their  object  was  to  destroy      j^g^ 
the  batteries  which  were  newly  constructed  to  annoy  the 
city.     It  appears  that  the  French  were  by  some  means 
informed  of  this  design,  and  were  prepared  to  obstruct  its 
execution.     The  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate,  but  our  xhtf 
troops  were  victorious,    though    with   considerable   loss.  ®ntJ»l» 
The  British  general,  however,  from  the  immense  supe-  advaiuaggf^ 
riority  of  the  enemy,  found  it  neciessary  to  evacuate  Nime-  ^Jl^^iToatp- 
guen.      Philippine  on  the  Scheldt  also  surrendered:  the  numbered, 
French  army  on  the  right  was  fast  advancing,  and  after  the 
victories   over  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  Maestreicht. 
This  city  stood  a  regular  investment  in  the  beginning  of 
October.     During  this  month  the  republicans  carried  on 
their  approaches,  and  whilst  their  parallels  were  forming, 
construcj:ed  their  batteries.     They  repeatedly  summoned 
the  town  to  surrender;  this  denunciation  having  on  the 
30th  be^n  made  in  vain,  the  besiegers  began  to  pour  a  most 
dreadful  shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  all  their  works, 
with  which  they  had  surrounded  the  place.     This  fire, 
lasting  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  demolished  many 
public  buildings  and  private  houses,  wounded  and  killed^ 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.     During  three  days  this 
destructive   assault    continued  :    the   governor  at  length, 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  magistrates  and  people, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  general  Kleber,  and  the 
city  capitulated   on   the   4th   of   November.     After  the 
capture    of   Nimeguen    and  Maestreicht,   the   operations 
were    inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  month.     But  the 
troops,  thodgh  not  engaged  in  battles,  were  exposed  to'  the 
severest    hardships.     The    winter    began    with    extreme  Winter 
severity  :  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  ether  fi^HouSd. 
necessaries  for  encountering  a  winter  campaign,  which  had 
not  been  foreseen  in  time  tf»  make  adequate  provision.     In 
a  country  so  much  colder  and  damper  than  Britain,  that 
season  far  exceeded  its  usual  rigour.     The  consequence  Si^new 
was  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  soldiers,  augmented  taiityofthe 
by  the  want  of  remedies  and  medical  assistance  sufficient  }|^^ 
for  such  an  unexpected  prevalence  of  distemper.     It  is 
probable,  fr^m  the  inaction  of  the  French  at  this  time,  thaf^ 
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CHAP,    they  laboured  under  similar  evils.     Fresh  and  numerous 
jreinforcemenCs,  however,  arriving^  enabled  them  in  Decem^ 


1794.  ^^^  **^  proceed  with  their  operations.  On  the  Tth  of  this 
Intrepid  moDth  tfeey  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  vol 
their  four  rafts,  from  Nimeguen ;  two  of  the  rafts  were  sunk  by 
renudoik  *^®  English  forces,  who  were  stationed  on  the  opposite 
side,  near  the  village  of  Lant ;  one  floated  to  the  side 
occupied  by  the  Dutch ;  and  only  one  of  the  four  regained 
,•  that  which  was  in  possession  of  the  republicans.     On  the 

11th  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  with  better  success  : 
they  crossed  the  river  above  Nimeguen,  and  near  the  canal, 
in  boats  and  on  rafts,  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand 
men.  Another  detachment,  however,  attempting  the  pas*' 
sage,  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  About  the 
middle  of  December  the  frost  became  extremely  intense ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  Maese  and  the  Waal  were  frozen 
over*  On  the  27th  the  army  crossed  the  river ;  the  duke 
Attempt  ^f  York  had,  together  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  endea- 
^f  Y^  k*^*  voured  to  rouse  the  Dutch  to  such  energetic  resistance  as 
and priiice\had  formerly  saved  their  country  from  French  invaders; 
torouse^  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  iiuteb.  the  people,  were  totally  changed*  Great  numbers  of  the 
I>utch  were  now  unwilling  to  oppose  the  French,  and  most 
•of  the  rest  conceived  opposition  hopeless*  The  exhorta- 
tions of  ithe  princes  were,  therefore,  altogether  unavailing  i 
-and  the  duke  of  York  considered  all  efforts  as  useless  to 
save  a  people  not  desirous  of  saving  themselves.  Seeing 
military  exertions  unlikely  to  be  farther  useful  in  that 
country,  he  returned  to  £na;land;  The  remaining  forces 
were  now  intrusted  to  the  command  of  general  Walmoden. ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  enemy  to  repass  ihe 
Waal*  For  this  purpose  ten  battalions  of  British  infantry, 
with  six  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  commanded  by  mi^or 
general  Dundas,  assisted  by  four  squadrons  and  four 
l^ttalions  of  Hesstatis,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  infantry,  and  a  thousand  horse,  advanced 
in  three  columns.  At  day  break  on  the  30th  of  December, 
2Kttacking  a  great  body  of  the  French  at  the  village  of  Thuil, 
they  carried  it  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  republicans 
across  the  river.  This  success,  however,  was  only  temporary; 
the  English  army  was  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  climate 
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and  seasos,  rapidly  decreasing.     Private  liberality  was   CHAP, 
added  to  public  expenditure  in  sending  plentiful  supplies  y^p^,^,L^ 
of  flannei  waistcoats,  and  other  fei^ces  against  the  cold  fbut     ^^ 
the  inclemency  of  the  frosts  was  superior  to  every  expe- 
dient :  the  chief  part  of  the  army  wa^  overcome  with  sick- 
ness.    According  to   the   reports  of  officers   who  were 
engaged  in  this  dreadful  service,  the  professional  attentioa 
bestowed  upon  the  sick  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
effectual  discharge  of  that  momentous  duty-'   In  the  month 
of  January  the  French  again  crossed  the  Waal  with  seveo^ 
thousand  men.    This  formidable  host  attacked  the  remains, 
of  the  British  army,  and   compelled    them,  though  still 
making  the  most  gallant  resistance,   to  retire.     Without 
tents,  and  unable  to  procure  cantonments,  the  distressed 
heroes  were  objiged  to  pass  the  night,  in  this  severe  season, 
in  the  open  tobacco  sheds,  or  under  the  canopy  of  an 
iDclement  sky.     The  Dutch  now  urged  the  stadtholder  to 
conclude    a   peace   with    the    French,   and .  finding   him 
unwiilitig,  their  provinces  and  towns  successively  offered 
terms  to  the  republicans,  which  were  accepted*     Zealand,- 
and  soon  after  Hollafnd,  entered  into  a  capitulation.     The 
stadtholder  with  much  difficulty  escaped  from  the  Hague 
with  his  family^  sought  and   found  refuge  in  England: 
by  the  beginning  of  February  the  provinces  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  French-  As  the  republicans  now  possess-. fo^i^eiige 
cd  all  the  country  between  the  British  army  and  the  4?oast  ""periority 
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of  Holland,  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  m  that  direction  ;  forces  the 
they,  therefore j  were  obliged  to  take  a  much  more  ^vkcJ^** 
circuitous  rout  towards  the  north  coast  of  Germany.  They  HofUod, 

whicu 

repeatedly  x>ceu^ied  strong  positions,  not  with  the  vain  yields  to 
intention  of  making  a  stand  against  three  times  their  ^**®*^''®°*^ 
aumber,  but  to  secure  their  retreat.  Therein  they  had 
also  to  encounter  many  other  difficulties.  The  partial 
thaws  which  octcasionally  took  place  only  served  to  aggra- 
vate the  misery  of  the  troops,  from  the  floods  which 
succeeded  these  alterations  in  the  temperature,  and  either 

e  The  details  on  this  snhjeet,  not  once  or  tvice  mentioned,  but  very 
iireqnently  repeated  through  the  periodical  works  of  the  time,  dailj,  weekly, 
mODthly,  and  yearly^  and  never  contradicted,  charge  the  medical  departmeot 
with  extreme  negligence.  But  candour  must  admit,  that  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
temper was  much  greater  than  was  to  be  foreseen  or  expected  when  the  medical 
appointmeuU  were  made,  and  that  therefore  a  less  minute  atteutipn  could  be  ^ 
hestowed  on  every  individual  patient,  than  the  case  required. 
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citAp    impede  the  progress,  or  oUif^ed  the  s<ildters  tm  wade 

y^,..^^^^^  through  torrents  of  mud  and  water,  which  sometimes 

1794.      reached  even  to  their  knapsacks.     In  this  drea£lfal  aitu^^ 

tion  they  were  obliged  to  c(5ntiiiue  their  march,  or  to  be 

overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.     After  a  rout  perhaps  «m» 

equalled  in  the  annals  of  military  hardship,  the  exhausted 

remains  of  our  army  arrived  at  Bremen ;  and  having  halted 

for  some  weeks  they  embarked  for  England. 

Campaitfa  SucH  was  the   melancholy  termination  of  the  British 

of  1794       expedition  to  the  continent :  so  little  did  the   expenses, 

totheBri-  preparations,  and^  military  equipments  of  two  years  answer 

tiah  army.  ^^  purposes  for  which  they  were  undertaken.  Britain  had 

gone  to  war  tt>  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  Dutch 

navigation  :  instead  of  one  river,  the  whole  seven  provinces 

were  now  commanded  by  the  republicans.    She  had  gone 

to  war  to  prevent  French  aggrandizement :  one  campaign 

had  given  Franee  an  accession  of  territory  fertile,  pro* 

ductive  and  opulent,  far  surpassing  all  the  conquests  of  her 

most  ambitious  and  successful  monarchs. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  the  republicans  were  successful  aa 
far  as  they  employed  their  efforts :  their  exertions,  how* 
ever,  in  Piedmont,  were  not  important.  On  the  confines 
of  Spain  they  made  rapid  advances :  the  Spanish  govern*- 
ment  attempted  to  raise  the  subjects  in  mass  s  but  this  was 
an  expedient  that  could  succeed  only  in  countries  where 
the  people,  either  being  or  conceiving  themselves  free. 
Were  inspirited  by  the  ardour  of  liberty. 

From  such  an  issue  to  the  efforts  of  the  confederation, 
persons  that  did  not  exactly  consider  the  specific  casie 
might  very  naturally  draw  unjust  inferences.  Such  mig^t 
conclude,  that  because  the  combination  in  question  had 
been  unsuccessful,  that  no  future  union  far  suppressing 
dangerous  ambition  eould  be  successful,  and  therefore  that 
the  attempt  would  be  vain.  Were  a  concert  to  be  proposed 
for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  ^e  events  of 
1794  might  be  quoted  as  warnings  that  the  scheme  would 
be  impracticable;  and  assuredly  the  same  means  and  con- 
duct in  similar  circumstances  would  be  unavailing.  If  the 
continental  powers,  pretending  to  join,  were  really  to  pur* 
sue  different  and  evencontrary  objects ;  and  if  the  French 
.  /  Were  inspired  by  the  same   spirit  which,   during  their 


r€ptri>lkai^  enthustaflm,  uimated  and   hivigonited  lh^    chap. 
exeitioas,  the  issue  would  certaitily  be  diseon^fiture  to  the 


€<^tion  of  realljr  dUcoxdant  parts.  But  if  they  17^ 
were  to  unite  in  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  pursue  an 
object  which  many  mig^t  think  more  important  for  their 
uktmate  safety  tluin  paltry  indemnities ;  smd  if  it  were  to 
happen. that  they  had  not  to  contend  agatn&t  enthusiasm^ 
but  torpid  todifference,  it  ¥rould  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  events  of  1794  would  berepeatad.  £v«n  respecting 
Holland  singly^  it  would  be  extremely  hasty  to  deduce  a 
general  conclusion  from  the  untoward  issue  of  this  disas* 
trous  campaign*  The  reduction  of  Holland  did  not  ariso 
merely  from  the  arms  of  Pichegru,  but  in  a  great  dogref 
from  the  Duteh  themselves^  The  majority  of  them  were 
deiliocratical,  and  received  the.  French  not  only  without 
(^position,  but  with  gratitude  and  joy,  as  their  deliverera 
and  brothers.  They  might  have  withstood  Pichegru  when 
assisted  by  the  gallant  £nglisfa,  as  without  any  assistance 
they  withstood  Turenne  and  Condei  and  with  much  les^ 
aid  they  discomfited  Alva  and  Parma«  The  Duteh  have 
dearly  mani£ested,  that,  if  they  exert  themselves,  no 
foreign  power  can  keep  their  country  in  subjection,  or  even 
dependence.  Should  it  ever; happen  that  they  choose  to  ' 
assert  their  independence^  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  be  successful?  whenever  they  have  the  will  they  have 
the  power  to  be  free. 

Signal  as  had  been  the  disasters  of  the  British  armies  Signaf  sao^ 
on  the  continent,  where  she  acted  alone,  unincumbered  b^IiT^ 
with  allies,  and  on  her  appropriate  theatre,  her  success  was  ^^^ere  aht 
momentous,  and  her  gZy  Lnseendeat.     In  the  choice  !S^^ 
of  naval  commanders,  onr  minister,  through  the  war,  has 
uniformly  considered  instrumentality ;  fitness  for  discharge 
ing  the  duties,  and  aocomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
appointment.  The  various  commands,  su|»reme  and  subor** 
dinate,'  were  conferred  on  professional  ability  and  charac** 
ten     Three  powerful   armaments  were  prepared  for  the  Herfleett. 
campaign  of  1794:  one  under  lord  Hood,  tommanded  the  P*^™^*'^ 
Mediterranean,  reduced  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and  fHCO*-  ditemm- 
tected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy :  a  second^  under  sir  A^q^. 
John  Jervis,  with  a  military  force  headed  by  air  Charles  ^osintht 
firey, ,  redoced  MartinicO)  Cuadaloupe^  St.  .Luck>  and  mum.    ^ 
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CHAP,    some  parts  of  St.  Domingo.     But  ihe.most  illnadioas 

/"^^       monument  of  British  naval  glory  was  raised  by  earl  Howe. 

t794.      Oufifig  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  France,  conscious 

Operations  of  her  maritime  inferiority  to  Great  Britain,  had  hitherto 

Howe  and  Confined  her  exertions  to  cruisers  and  small  squadrons  for 

theehan-    harassing  our  trade.    In  the  month  of  May,   the  French 

were  induced  to  depart  from  this  system  of  naval  warfare* 

Ansious  for  the  safety  of  a  convoy  daily  expected  from 

America,  conveying  an  immense  supply  of  corn  and  flour, 

of  naval  stores  and  colonial  productions,  the  Brest  fleet, 

amounting  to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  ventured  to 

sea  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Villaret.     Lord 

Howe  expecting    the   aame   convoy,   wciit    to    sea   with 

twenty  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  28th  May  he  descried  the 

enemy  to  windward.  Admiral  Pasley  in  the  evening  gave 

signal  to  the  vanmost  ships  'to   attack  the  enemy's  rear. 

Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway  attacked  the  Revolutionaire 

of  1 20  guns,  and  being  soon  supported  by  captain  Parker 

of  the  Audacious, ' so  damaged   the  enemy's  ship  that  she 

struck;  but  escaping  during  the  night,  she  was  towed  iqto 

Rochfort.  The  next  morning  the  fleets-resumed  the  conflict, 

but  the  intermission  of  a  thick  fog  prevented  its  continu* 

,  ance.   ^The  fog  lasted  that  and  the  greater  part  of  the  two 

following  days.    The  sun   occasionally  breaking  through 

Sldlful        the  mist^  showed  to  each  other  the  direction  of  the  fleets  ; 

tobHng      ^^^   \ot^  Howe   employed  this  time   in   most   masterly 

'^b^tf"'^  manoeuvres   to    obtain   the    weathergage,    that    he  might 

compel  them  to  fight  when  the  atmosphere  should  clear, 

Battle  of     and  at  length  he  succeeded.    On  the  1st  of  June,  the  fog 

Jun?**^^    being  dispersed,  our  admiral,  from  his  former  excellent 

dispositions,  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  French 

to  battle.     Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  our 

Numbers,   fleet  advanced  in  a  close  and  compact  line :  the  enemy, 

force  and 

coarageouB  finding  an  engagement  unavoidable,  received  our  onset 
efforts  of     yff\^  their  accustomed  valour.     A  close   and  desperate 

the  enemy;  ^  * 

unavaiUnK  engagement  ensued,  presenting  the  French  as  combatants 

l^ril?^    *  worthy  of  occupying  the  naval  heroism  of  England.    The 

fleet.  Montague  of  130  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship  having 

adventured  to  encounter  the  Queen  Charlotte  of  100,  was^ 

in  less  than  an  hour,  compelled  to  fly :  the  other  ships  of 

..   .     the  same  division  seeing   all  efforts  ineffectual  against 
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Britfali  prowess,  endeavoured  to  follow  the  flying  admt-    chap. 
nUf  ten,  however,  were  bo  crippled  that  .they  conld  not  ^^^^^..i^^ 
keep  pace  with  the  rest ;  but  'many  of  the  British  ships     1794 
were  so  damaged  that  some  of  these  disabled  ships  of  the  Decisive 
enemy  effected  their  escape.    Six  remained  in  the  posses-  and  mo- 
aion  of  the  British  admiral,  and  were  brought  safe  into  ^^^^' 
Portsmouth,  viz.  La  Juste  of  80  guns.  La  Sans  Pareille 
of  80  guns,  L' America  74,  L'Achille  74,  L'Impetueux  74, 
and  Northumberland  74 :  these,  with  Le  Vengeur,  which 
was  sunk,  made  the  whole  loss  of  the  French  amount  to 
seven ^ips  of  the  line.    The  victorious  ships  arrived  safe 
in  harbour  with  their  prizes:    the  crews,  officers,   and 
admiral  were  received  with  those  grateful  thanks  and  high 
applauses  which  Britain  never  fails  to  bestow  on  her  con- 
quering heroes.     Earl  Howe  was  by  all  ranks  and  parties 
extolled  for  his  tactical  skill,  steady  perseverance    and 
determined   courage;   first,  in  forcing  the   enemy,  after 
every  evasion,  to  a  close  attion*;  and  then  in  obtaitiingso 
signal  an  advantage  over  a  fleet  superior  in  its  number  of 
ships  and  of  men,  as  well  as  in  size  and  weight  of  metal/ 
The  year  1794,  surpassing  in  disaster  by  land  the  unfor- 
tunate 1777'  or  1781,^^  by  sea  equalled  the  glories  of  1759. 


f  See  MAefiiclaoe's  Hifloij,  vq\,  it.  p.  461.     g  GftptiSK  of  Buirgo/ne's  army. 
k  Cornwalli^s  armv. 
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internal  affaktn  of  Frawce.^^The  Cordehers^'^The.  tenure 
of  Robespierre*  s  tyranny^  tike  fear  of  foreign  enemies*-^ 
A  powerful  parttf  quickly  formed  against  him ^^-^^Doothed 
to  de&ih. — Perishes  on  the  scetffhid.-^His  most  inifui'- 
tous  decrees  rescinded.^-^yacobin  clubs  entirely  abolish- 
ed.'^^Dawnings  of  social  order  begin  to  retippeat  in 
France.'---Britain.'-^Triats  for  treason.-^EdinburglU''^ 
Watt  and  Downier — Wat^s  conspiracy  not^  treason  by 

'  the  letter  of  Edward  IIVs  statute^^-^reason  by  the  judu 
eial  interpretation  of  that  statute.-^oHdemned  and  suf^ 
fers  death.'^^AUeged  plot  to  assassinate  the  king'-^^tke 
allegation   supported  by  no  proof  ^-^Trial  of  Thomas 

'  Hardy ^  John  Home  Tooke^  and  John  Thelwal^  for 
high  treason,'^-~Ability  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.-^^ 
Extraordinury  eloquence  of  Mr.  ErsJatiCh^'^The  accused 
are  respectively  acquitted. — Riots  in  the  metropsoHs.^^ 
Meeting  of  parliament.^^Mr.  Pitt  augurs  the^  downfai 
of  the  present  system  of  France  from  the  exhaustion  of 
her  finances. ^"--^Oppositi^n  contends^  that  the  enthusiastic 
energy  of  the  French  -would  discover  new  resources^  and 
alleges  France  to  be  returning  to  social  order^^-^Dis- 
cussion  respecting  the  practicability  of  negotiation.-^^ 
Sentiments  and  reasons  of  the  whigs  who  had  separated 

from  Mr.  Fox. — Motions  for  an  inquiry  'into  the  man^- 
agement  of  the  war,  and  state  of  the  natipn^^is  negoH- 
ved. — Parliamentary  promsions  for  the  approaching 
campaign.*-^Loan  to  the  emperor. -^Supplies.'-^Taxes.it^^f' 
Plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  manning  the  navy. — Plan  of  .Mr. 
Windham  for  the  improvement  of  the  militia.'-^Discussian 
of  the  late  acquittals.^^Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company. — Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 

princess  Caroline  of  Brwuwic. •'^Provision  for  the  estab" 
lishment  of  their  royal  highnesses.'-^Arrangement  for  the 

payment  of  the  prince\s  debts. -^  Application  from  the  West 
India  merchants.'-^Motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the 
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ahliHofi  of  the  slave  trade^-^is  negatwed.'^TtrTnifim' 

tion  of  Hasting8*s  trial  by  an  honourable  acfuittal."^ 
Mr.  Pitt  declares  his  majesty*s  xviUingness  to  make 
peace ^  if  attainable  with  security^  rmthout  regard  to  the 
form  of  French  gov'ernment.-^Irish  affair s, -^Lor d  Fitz* 
william  vicerdy. — Misunderstanding  between  ministers 
,  and  him  concerning  the  extent  and  hounds  of  his  pow^ 
ers^^e  is  recalled  and  succeeded  by  lord  Cam^en.^^^In" 
ternal  affairs  of  France.'"^  The  government  of  Robespierre 
the  lowest  abyss  of  revolutionary  anarchy  .-Commencing 
return  of  social  order. — Constitution  of  l795'^'4wo 
eouncilsy  and  an  executive  directory  vf  fve.'-^French 
politicians  now  convinced^  that  a  control  of  esiixtes  is 
necessary.-^Death  of  the  late  iing*s  son* 

WHEN  the  victories  of  the  French  in  the  Neth-    CHAF. 
erknds  removed  their  apprehensions  from  foreign  enemies,  ^^jXl. 
their  attention  was  turned  to  internal  tyranny.     After  the      |^g^ 
jacobins  had  triumphed  over  the  Girondists,  they  were  internal 
themselves  divided  into  two  parties.      A  division  in  oppo--  Fnmee. 
rition  to  Robespierre  was  headed  foy  Hebert,  and  called  the 
faction  of  the  Cordeliers ;  these  men  carried  jacobinism 
to  an  extremity  that  even  Robespierre  himself  did  not 
approve,  especially  when  he  had  made  such  strides  to  single 
despotism*     In  the  frantic  wildness  of  their  civil  and  poli« 
Ucsd  doctrines,  they  somewhat  resembled  tht  fifth  monar^ 
chy  men   pf  this  country.     They  proposed,  without  any 
exception,  equalisation  of  property,  and  a  community  in 
every  kind  of  goods  or  desirable  objects  :   but  in  point  of 
religious  doctrines  they  were  totally  different,  or  rather 
their   frenzy    took    a    quite    contrary    direction*      The 
English  anarchists  were  possessed  with   the  madness  of 
fanaticism,  the  French  with  the  madness  of  atheism.  Their 
inculcations    of   universal  equality  by  no   means    suited 
Robespierre,  they  were  arrested  at  his  instance,  accused, 
and  put  to  death.     Anacharsis  Cloots,  one  of  the  number, 
preached  to   his   fellow  sufferers  atheism  on  the  Scaffold, 
and  died  blaspheming  his  God*    The  associates  of  Robes- 
pierre next  followed  :  fear   and  envy  doomed   Danton  to 
the  scaffold.     The  tenure  of  Robespierre's  despotism  was 
the  alarms  of  the  people  :  an'H  as  these  decreased,  his 
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CHAP,    power  decayed*  .  Rapidly  susceptible  in  all  dieir  impress 
^ons,  the  French  people  no  sooner  began  to  consider  the 


j^g^      atrocities  which  he  had  been  perpetrating,  than  they  became 
Tenure  of  enraged  against  the  tyrant:  his  enemies  stimulated  the 
tism  of^*^  prevailing  sentiment,   and   suggested    that  he  desired  to 
Kobe*-       establish  himself  as   dictator.      Fear*  the   most  strongly 
fear  of  fo-   operative  oi  his  two  ruling  passions,  now  goaded  the  ty- 
milk  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^®  fresh  proscriptions :  he  had  still  the  armed  force  of 
Paris  under  his  command,  but  he  found  that  it  was  imbi- 
bing the  sentiments    of  his   adversaries.      Encountering 
A  power-   danger,  his  timidity  palsied  his    usual  sagacity.      Billaud 
formed       Varettnes    publicly   accused     him    in    the    convention   :^ 
^^         Barrere,  his  artful  and  versatile  associate,  "perceived  that 
his  dominion  was  drawiiig  to  an  end,  and  supported  the 
accusation*     Robespierre  finding  so  powerful  a  party  to 
-,  be  formed  for  his  destruction,  endeavoured  to  interest  the 

violent  anarchists  in  ^his  favour,  and  imputed  the  charges 
against  him  to  the  nxachinations  of  loyalists  and  English  ; 
but  his  jeflForts  being  destitute  of  firmness  and  courage, 
were  totally  inefficient.  When  he  repaired  to  the  conven- 
tion, Tallien  rose,  and  in  a  vehement  speech,  painted  in 
the  most  vivid  colours  all  the  atrocities  under  which 
France  had  groaned  and  of  which  he  regarded  Robes- 
pierre as  the  principal  author.  He  recapitulated  the 
manifold  details  of  his  bloody  tyranny,  all  the  crimes 
he  had  authorized,  the  atrocious  laws  of  which  he  had 
been  the  author,  and  the  victims  which  he  had  sacrt- 
£ced,  earnestly  endeavoured  to  make  the  convention  blush 
at  so  disgraceful  a  slavery  and  turning  towards  the 
bust  of  Brutus,  invoked  his  genius,  and  drawing  forth  a 
dagger  from  his  girdle,  he  swore  that  he  would  plunge  it 
into  the  heart  of  Robespierre,  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  not  the  courage  to.  order  his  arrestation, 
and  to  break  their  chains.^  The  tyrant  tryed  to  reply, 
^  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  be  he^rd  ;  the  convention 
doomed  him  and  his  chief  associates  to  imprisonment*- 
Attempts  were  made  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  be- 
half; but  his  own  cowardice  prevented  success  J  Finding^ 
that  all,  was  lost,  Robespierre  shot  himself  with  a  pistol : 

iSegur,  111.116.    Otridge's  Annual  Reeislery  and  New  Annual  Register, 
17,94.  k Segur,  voV.  Hi.  p.  117.  llbid*  p.  118> 
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but  the  justice  6f  heaven  would  not  suffer  the  scafFol^  to    CHAP. 
be  deprived  of  so  merited  a  victim  ;  his  wound  rendered  ^^rv^^^ 
his  punishment  more  lingering  and  tormenting.     During      i^^^^  .^ 

the  twenty-four  hours  which  preceded  his  execution^  he  I 

beheld  the  universal  joy  inspired  by  his  downfal,  and  th^  ^ 

horror  which  his  person  excited ;  he  heard  the  reproaches 
of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  abased,  and  over  whom 
he  had  tyrannised ;  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  victims,  whom  he 
still  wished  to  strike ;  and  the  imprecations  of  the  whole 
people,  whom  he  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  deceived 
and  oppressed*  An  object  of  public  execration,  no  kind 
remembrance  to  strengthen  his  courage,  no  friend  by  his 
tears  to  soften  his  torments,  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  that  revolutionary  tribunal,  by  which  his  fury  had  , 
condemned  his  own  accomplices.  He  was  led  to  the  scaf* 
fold,  with  his  brother,  Couthon^  Saint  Just,  and  Lebas,his 
colleagues,  Henriot  his  general,  and  the  members  of  the 
rebellious  communes*^  An  immense  crowd  followed  him, 
reproached  him  with  his  crimes  and  his  baseness,  loaded 
him  with  outrages,  and  announced  to  him,  by  their  accla- 
mations, the  judgment  of  posterity,  which  would  place 
him  in  the  list  of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  ty- 
rants. The  executioner,  tearing  off"  with  violence  the 
bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  drew  from  him  a  hide- 
ous shriek,  exposed  him  for  some  time  to  the  eager  looks 
of  vengeance  and  hatred,  and  at  last  despatched  him  by  a 
death  as  infamous  as  his  life. 

Robespierre  attained  his  power  neither  by  extraordi* 
nary  abilities  nor  intrepid  courage.  All  government  and 
subordination  being  destroyed,  the  mere  brutal  force  of 
the  mob  was  paramount ;  and  he  rose  by  the  adaptation  of 
his  manners  to  the  lawless  rabble,  and  the  coincidence  of 
his  disposition  with  the  predominant  savageness  of  infuria* 
ted  passion.  Terror  for  a  time  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  this  monster.  Fearing  and  envying  all  excellence,  he 
employed  his^  dominion  in  the  destruction  not  only  of  emi* 
nent  and  able  men,  but  the  very  qualities  which  lead  to 
distinction.  The  sway  of  such  a  wretch,  though  only 
temporary,  is  a  warning  lesson  to  abilities  and  genius 
enamoufed  of  revolution,  that  by  succeeding  in  its  pro* 

m  Segur,  vol.  iii.  p.  180* 
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CHAP,  jects.it  is  cvctitually  a  ladder  for  exalting  the  most  exe- 

^^..^^^L^  crable  and  contemptible  of  mankind*     Robespierre  having^ 

1794.      thus  experienced  awe,  merited  doom  of  tyranny,  the 

convention  pursued  measures  which  tended  to  alleviate  the 

mischiefs  that  had  accrued  from  the  reign  of  atrocity,  and 

to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  system  of  terrorism. 

The  banished  and  imprisoned  remains  of  the  Gironde 
party  were  recalled  or  released,  the  most  flagrant  and 
infamous  of  Robespierre's  decrees  were  rescinded,  inviola- 
bility was  restored  to  the  members  of  the  convention  ;  and, 
to  crown  the  salutary  changes,  the  jacobin  club,  that  pe- 
rennial source  of  anarchy  and  every  flagrant  enormity  was 
0»wning8  abolished*^  From  this  moment  terror  by  degrees  ceased 
bij^ortier.  ^^  '^^^  o^er  France,  and  the  dawnings  of  social  order  be- 
gan to  reappear:  religion  again  lifted  up  her  hallowed 
voice,,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  better  days  seemed  to  open 
to  France. 

The  internal  events  which  chiefly  attracted  the  public 
attention  in  1794,  were  the  trials  for  treason,  both  in  Edin* 
burgh  and  London.     In  the  Scottish  metropolis,  a  person 
named  Robert  Watt,  being  a  member  of  some  of  the  cor- 
Britain.—    responding  societies,had  offered  himself  to  government  as  a 
ZreaSn*''^    spy  and  an  informer,  but  not  obtaining  from  the  officers  of 
Bdinburgh.  the  crown   the  sum  which  he  expected  and  required,  he 
Watt  and    seriously  projected  to  seize  by  force  the  castle  of  Edin- 
downie.      burghs  the  banks,  and  the  excise  office  ;  also  the  persons^ 
of  the  lord  provost,  and  of  the  judges  civil  and  criminal.. 
This  project  he  communicated  in  a  paper  to  one  Dbwnie, 
a  mechanic,  and  several  other  members  of  the  societies*. 
Downie  appeared  to  accede,  but  the  others  rejected  the 
proposal,  and  one  of  them  being  himself  a  spy,  gave  infor- 
mation to  government  :  Watt  and  Downie  were  appre- 
hended and  tried* 
Watt's  By  |;he  union,  the  treason  laws  of  England  extend  ta 

ncvt  treason  Scotland*  Wattes  conduct  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  ta- 
ML^s^Tto^  levy  war  against  the  king,  which  though  not  treason  by 
tate.  the   Btatutie   of  Edward  III.  had  been  usually  reckoned 

treason  by  judges  interpreting  that  statute,  as  we  have 
already  observed.^     The  president  of  the  court  of  sessioa^ 

n  See  the  account  of  lord  Loughborough's  charg^.  to  ike  graikd  jury  aftafi- 
tJSe  riots  of  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  S08. 
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was  head  of  a  special  commission  appointed  to  try  these   CHAP. 
persons,  and  in  his  charge,  adopted  the  judicial  construe-  ^^.J^ 
tion,°  instead  of  the  legislative  definition,  he  described      ,79^ 
the  crime  to  be  treason,  the  jury  admitted  his  explana-  JJ**^*®? 
tion,  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was  unquestionable,  afciai  in- 
brought  their  verdict  guilty«     The  defence  set  up  for  the  JfJ^^^^ 
prisoner  acknowledged  most  profligate  baseness,  but  pre-  lutuce.) 
tended  that  he  had  proposed  the  plan  to  procure  accom- 
plices, that  he  might  inform  against  them,  ahd  betray  their 
counsels.     His  most  plausible  <lefence  would  have  been 
the  irrelevancy  of  the  charge,  and  his  counsel  might  have 
alleged,  that  the  decisions  of  judges  militating  against  the 
express  definition  of  a  statute,>did  not  constitute  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  as  the  treason  law  then  stood,  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  was  not  one  of  its  clauses :  on  this  ground, 
however,  Watt  did  npt  insist.     Downie  was  also  condem-  is  oon- 


demned. 


ned,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  and  being  found  to  be  ^^  ^ 


eri 


misled  by  ignorance  rather  than  prompted  by  malignity.,  ^^^ 
received  a  pardon  ;  but  Watt  was  executed* 

About  this  time  the  public  were  greatly  alarmed  by  Alleged 
the  report  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.     The  persons  aBsasshiate 
accused  of  this  nefarious  intent  were  Le  Maitre,  a  watch-  *^«  ^"^• 
maker's  apprentice ;  Higgins,  a  chymist's  apprentice ;  and 
Smith,  who  kept  a  book  stall :  the  accuser  was  Upton,  also 
a  watchmaker's  apprentice.     According  to  this  person'^ 
account,   an^ instrument  was  to  have  been  formed  like  a 
walking  stick,  in  the  stick  there  was   to  be  a  brass  tube, 
through  which  one  of  the  conspirators  was  to  blow  a  poison- 
ed dart  at  hifi  majest}*,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  afterwards 
determined.     Such  mischievous  machinations  had  really  The  alie- 
been  discovered,   and  so  many  more  were  believed,  that  fJpTOrted 
the  nation  in  general  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  great  ^7  no 
numbers    swallowed  this   improbable   and    absurd  story« 
The  men  were  committed  to  prison  ;  but  ministers,  after 
investigating  the  evidence,  found  it  so  contradictory  and 
incredible,  that  the  alleged  conspirators  were  set  at  liberty. 

But  the  accused  persons  who  chiefly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  all  parties,  and  drew  the  public  attention  from 
the  successes  of  the  French,  were  messrs*  Hardy,  Tookc 

o  See  lorrt  president  CampbeH's  chai-ge  to  the  jixrj  of  EdinEtirgli  in  Au- 
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CHAP.  Thelwal,  and  their  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  During 
^^^J^  the  greater  part  of  summer  and  autumn  they  had  been 
i^g^  kept  in  close  confinement.  In  September  a  special  com- 
Triai  of  misston  was  appointed,  and  in  October  opened  by  the  lord 
lUrtiy,  chief  justice  Eyre,  who,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
^^^  appeared    to    consider    the    alleged  facts,  as,  if  proved, 

Tooke,an4  amounting  to  high  treason.**  The  grand  jury  forming  the 
wai"for  * '  satne  opinion,  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Thomas 
high  trea-  Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Steward  Kydd, 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardell,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John 
Ritcher,  Matthew  More,  John  Thelwal,  R.  Hodson,  and 
John  Baxter.  John  Martin,  attorney,  was  afterwards  in- 
dicted in  a  separate  bill.  On  the  28th  of  October  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  began  :  the  charge  consisted  of 
nine  overt  acts,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  accused 
had  conspired  to  compass  the  king's  death,  by  a  conspira- 
cy to  hold  a  convention  which  should  overturn  govern- 
ment ;  and  thus  had  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  and  to  excite  rebellion  against  his  government,  and 
that  they  had  procured  arms  for  that  purpose*  The  legal 
amount  of  the  charge  therefore,  was,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  A  conspiracy 
to  levy  war,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  is  not  treason 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  though  it  had  been  con- 
strued as  treason  by  many  interpreters  of  that  statute. 
The  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy  was  pardy  written,  partly 
oral.  Many  of  the  papers  charged  as  treasonable,  had 
been  communicated  to  the  public  in  advertisements,  and 
none  of  them  were  peculiar  to  him,  but  common  to  the 
whole  corresponding  society,  in  the  name  of  which  he  acted 
as  secretary  ;  and  none  of  them  by  any  reasonable  con- 
struction could  amount  to  treason.  The  oral  evidence 
consisted  of  two  classes  of  men ;  the  first,  respectable  j>er- 
sons  of  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  veracity  ;  the 
second,  of  hired  spies,  of  course  deserving  ho  credit  on 
their  own  account,  but  to  be  believed  or  not  according  to 
the  congruity  of  their  testimony  with  other  circumstances. 
The  evidence  of  the  first  class  proved  little  hut  what  was 
more  strongly  expressed   in  the  written  documents ;   the 

m 

p  3ee  judge  Eyre's  charge  {o  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  in  October^  If  94. 
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evidence  of  the  second  set,  though  very  prompt^  in  gene-    CHAP. 
ral assertion,  yet,  when  by  interrogation  chained  down  to y^^^^^^L^ 
specific  facts,  whatever  they  advanced,  maintained  nothing      1794 
stronger  than  what  had  appeared  from  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  papers.     The  project  of  holding  a  convention 
iBdeecl  was    proved,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
purpose  was  treasonable  ;  and  the  general  result  was,  that 
the  corresponding  society,  and  Mr.  Hardy  as  its  secretary, 
had  been  active  in  conduct  of  a  seditious  tendency,  a  .pro- 
positioti  very  well  known  before,  but  totally  irrelative  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason.     The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  a 
period  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  capital  prosecutions. 
The  attorney  general,   with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  not  AbiliUes  of 
only  laudable  but  necesssary  in  his  professional  situation,  ^J^e**^- 
^oke  for  nine  hours,  and  displayed  that  candour  of  con-  both  sides. 
structioQ  and  liberality  of  sentiment  whicH  he  has  uni- 
formly manifested  in  the  successive  stations  that  -he  has 
been  called  to  fiU.*^     The  prisoner's  defence  was  intrusted 
to  two  counsellors,  both  of  distinguished  ability.     The  one  , 

was  Mr.  Gibbs,  eminent  for  extent  and  precision  of  legal 
knowledge,  for  clear  and  logical  pleading ;  who  acquired 
very  high  reputation  by  his  efforts.  The  other  was  the  Extraonfi. 
honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  though  little  more  than  "J^^^^r 
forty  years  of  age,  and  bred  up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Mr.  Ers- 
for  sixteen  years  he  had  been  the  shining  ornament  of  the 
English  bar,  and  exalted  the  judicial  eloquence  of  his 
country  to  an  equality  with  the  best  exertions  of  either 
Greece  or  Rome  ;  and  if  in  the  Pitts„  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Sheridan,  these  i^ealms  presented  rivals  to  Demosthenes 
and  Cicei^o  in  deliberative  eloquence  ;  they  raised  a  rival 
to  the  best  pleading  of  Cicero,  in  the  judicial  efforts  of 
Mr.  Erskine.  With  professional  knowledge  and  science, 
this  celebrated  orator  embodied  a  wide  range  of  history 
and  literature,  and  a  thorough  conversancy  with  human 
Ufe,  moral  and  political  philosophy  :  such  attainments, 
invigorated  by  genius,  and  adorned  with  persuasive  grace, 
spoke  through  the  heads  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  in  the 
Hwst  impressive  eloquence.  His  exhibition  on  this  trial, 
not  inferior  to  Tully's  defence  of  Milo,  constituted  n 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  oratory  of  the  British  bar. 

q  See  evidetice  of  Groves,  Linghani,  Gosling  and  Tayloi^  in  Ganiey's  ae- 
«Ottnt  of  the  Sutc  Trials,  1794.  r  See  State  Trials. 
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CHAP.  The  jury  having  maturely  weighed  the  law,  allegations, 

^  Fy^^  and  proofs,  returned  a  verdict,  not  guilty.  The  ac- 
^^^  quittnlof  Hardy  gave  very  general  satisfaction:  impartial 
The  accu-  friends  of  the  king  and  constitution  were  aware,  that  the 
apectively"  ^^^^  security  of  those  was  the  upright  administration  of 
adjuiued.  la^  even  towards  their  enemies ;  and  were  pleased  that  a 
person  was  acquitted,  whose  proven  acts  had  not  contra- 
vened the  statutes,  which  only. established  th<?  crime  of 
treason.  Many  who  thought  highly  of  the  ministers,  yet 
did  not  wish  liberty,  property,  and  life  to  be  so  much  in 
their  power,  as  at  their  instance  to  subject  freeborn  Bri- 
tons to  capital  punishment  upon  such  vague  and  circuitous 
construction.  The  verdict  in  favour  of  Hardy  was  con- 
sidered as  a  very  favourable  omen  to  the  others  who 
should  be  tried.  After  the  intermission  of  several  days, 
Mr.  Home  Toolce  was  brought  to  the  bar.  The  evidence 
for  the  crown,  written  and  oral,  consisted  of  nearly  the 
same  materials  that  had  been  already  presented  on  the 
trial  of  Hardy.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  present 
defendant  had  been  much  more  guarded  and  moderate 
than  most  of  the  other  votaries  of  reform,  and  had  cen- 
sured them  as  exceeding  wise  and  reasonable  bounds* 
He  indeed  appears  never  to  have  approved  of  annual  par- 
liaments or  universal  suffrage ;  and  was  friendly  to  the 
constitution  of  king,  lords  and  commons ;  though  he  wish- 
ed a  change  in  the  latter  branch,  which  he  conceived 
would  render  it  less  liable  to  corruption.  No  treasonable 
act  having  been  proved  against  the  accused,  the  verdict 
of  course  was,  not  guilty.  Mr.  Tooke  adduced,  as  ex- 
culpatory evidence,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
others,  who  had  been  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  questions  put  to  these  witnesses  did  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce any  defence  of  Mr.  Tooke's  conduct,  their  substance 
related  to  the  share  taken  by  the  witnesses  themselves  in 
parliamentary  reform  at  a  totally  different  period  ,\  they 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  not  as  exculpations  of  the 
defendant  but  as  charges  of  inconsistency  against  the  wit- 
nesses themselves,  in  their  political  conduct.  As  the  in- 
nocence or  guilt  of  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  depend  on  the 
facts  which  his  majesty's  ministers  might,  as  ministers, 
either  acknowledge  or  deny,  their  testimonies  could  an- 
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firer  no  pnrpose  relative  to  the  charge,  and  were  there-     chap. 
fore  unnecessary  at  his  trial :  other  purposes,   however,       ^^* 
their  exhibition   might  answer,  by  reminding  the  public,      1J04 
that  they  who  were  now  inimical  to  one  species  of  reform 
had  once  been  favourable  to  another,  they  impressed  that 
numerous  class  which,  in  estimating  conduct  often  disre- 
gards circumstances,  with  an  opinion  that  the   ministers 
were  apostates.     The  call  upon  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  to  be  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  was 
evidently  not  a  measure  of;  judicial   exculpation,  where 
none  was  required,  but  a  political  censure  which  so  many 
were  desirous  of  heaping 'upon  ministers.    The  pleadings 
by  messrs.  Gibbs  and  Erskine^  were  worthy  of  their  pre- 
ceding efforts  ;  but  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  a  very  power- 
ful counsel  in  his  own  favour. 

After  this  acquittal  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
November,  the  attorney  general  declined  any  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  remaining  members  of  the  constitutional 
society;  and  on  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  a  jury 
being  impannelled  pro  forma^  messrs.  Bo.nney,  Joyce, 
Kydd,  and  Holcroft,  were  acquitted  and  discharged. 
Next  came  the  trial  of  Thelwal :  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that,  in  his  conduct,  and  still  more  in  his  ex- 
pressions, this  person  had  been  much  more  violent  than 
the  two  others,  but  nothing  which  was  proved  against  him 
amounting  to  treason,  he  was  accordingly  acquitted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  any  of  Obierva- 
these  individuals,  as  their  acts  by  no  means  constituted  Jh^ei*  a? 
legal  gtiilt,  their  acquittal  bearing  so  high   testimony  to  a^*^^*^ 
the  purity  of  trial  by  jury,  manifested   the  excellence  of 
oar  judicature,  in  constitution,  and  practice.      No  doc- 
trine can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  a  free 
country  than  constructive  treason,  and  none  has  the  dis- 
criminating justice  of  the  English  law  more  severely  re- 
probated.     Constructive  treason   indeed  is  an  engine  of 
tyranny,  under  whatever  forms  it  has  been  established^ 
When   the  anti-monarchical  party  predominated  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  victim  of  its  uncontroled  injustice  suffered 
for  constructive  and  accumulative  treason.'     Earl  Straf- 


•  See  tiMtl  of  lord  Strafford;  Hamc's  Uistor^  vol.  r. ;  and  State  Trials. 
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CHAP,    ford,  however  morally  culpable,  or  politically  hurtful  his 
'       conduct  might  be,  was  not  legally  guilty  by  any  existing 
1794      '^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  sacrifice  to  party  rage.     Under  Charles 
1 1,   Russel  and  Sydney,  by  constructive  treason,  fell  vic- 
tims to  monarchical  tyranny.      Instances   have,  in   much 
more  benignant  reigns,  occurred  of  men  suffering  from 
wrested   interpretations,    when  obnoxious  to  the    ruling 
party ;  but  under  the  equitable  and  Enlightened  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  present  age,  whoever  might  be  the 
accusers,  the  accused  were  assured*  of  strict  and  legal 
justice. 
Kieuin  This  summer  there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the 

the  me-      capital,  on  account  of  villanies   and  cruelties  asserted  to 

tropolis  ,  . 

about  per-  have  been  committed  in  houses  employed  for  enlisting 
crimps.  *  recruits.  It  was  affirmed,  that  various  persons  had  been 
kidnapped  to  these  abodes,  and  confined  until  they  con- 
sented to  become  soldiers.  Some  discoveries  of  this 
kind  having  been  made,  and  many  more  having  been  re- 
ported, the  populace  became  extremely  outrageous-,  and 
destroyed  various  houses  alleged  to  be  the  scenes  of  these 
atrocities.  After  being  violent  and  riotous  for  about  six 
days,  the  ferment  of  the  people  at  last  subsided. 
Treaty  be-         Tuis  summer  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 

tween  Bn-  * 

tain  and  Britain  and  America,  tending  powerfully  to  promote  the 
America,  political  amity  and  commercial  benefit  of  both  countries. 
Several  changes  took  place  in  administration,  making 
room  for  the  whigs  who  had  seceded  from  Mr.  Fox  sit 
the  commencement  of  the  war :  lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
made  viceroy  of  Ireland,  the  duke  of  Portland  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Windham  secretary  at  war,  and  earl 
Spencer  first  lord  of,  the  admiralty. 
Meeting  PARLIAMENT   met  on  the   30th  of  Deceniber  1794: 

ofpartia-  j^jg  majesty's  speech  urged  the  necessity  of  perseverance 
Mr. Pitt  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  our  disappointments;  and 
downfU^of  augured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  allies,  from  the  pro- 
the  pre-  gressive  and  rapid  decay  of  French  resources,  and  the 
tem  of  instability  of  every  part  of  that  unnatural  system.  The 
ftom^the  Dutch  hadj  he  observed,  from  a  sense  of  present  difficul- 
exhaiution  ties,  made  overtures  for  peace  with  the  prevailing  party 
finan^<^.  *^  France  ;  but  no  established  government  could  derive 
security  from   such  a  negotiation.     The   most  effectual 
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means  had  therefore  been  employed  fot  the  farther  ^ug*    CHaf.* 
mentation  of  the  forces ;  on  whose  valour,  as  well  as  on  ^^L^^- 
the  public  spirit  of  the  people,   his  majesty  professed  he      ugji^ 
had  the  utmost  reliance.     In  addition  to  the  arguments 
frequently  repeated  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,   the 
minister  laid  great  stress  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  French 
finances.     By  a  very  copious  detail   of  their  pecuniary 
proceedings,  illustrated  and  embellished  by  his  usual  elo- 
quence, he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  France  was  in  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary 
system  was  inevitable,  if  we  pressed  them  with  vigour : 
peace  would  be  totally  impolitic,  even  if  attainable ;  and 
with  the  present   rulers   it   could  not  be  permanent*     In  Oppositioa 
recommending  peace,  beside^  dwelling  on  the  unfortunate  ^.^^^' 
events  of  the  last  campaign,  opposition  contended,  that  enthttaia** 
the  French  were  beginning  to  return  to  social  order ;  and  Sf  aT''^ 
that  the  hopes  of  subduing  them  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  ^^^ 
inances  were  chimerical.     What  were  the  proofs  of  such  eoveri^ew 
a  failure  ?    Was  it  their  extraordinaiy  energy  of  efforts  ^SSSi 
and  abundant  supply  of  clothing  and  provisions?    The  Fnmeeto 
causes  which  brought  a  regularly  governed  state  to  the  ingtoao- 
last  period  of  its  military  exertions,  would,  by  no  meansi  *****  **^*'' 
produce  the  same  effect  on  a  revolutionary  government, 
which  possessed  all  the  existing  means  and  resources  of 
the  country.    To  reduce  them  to  the  last  extremity,  there 
must  be  no  land,  no  productions,  no  labourers,  no  soldiers, 
m  short,  no  faculties  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  territory*     France  had  been  driven  to  unprecedented 
exertions  by  an  enthusiasm,  the  efforts  of  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  confederacy  had  invigorated ;  there  being  such 
a  spring  to  their  enterprise,  all  calculations  of  resources 
formed  on  usual  principles,  must  be  altogether  erroneous. 
Whatever  hopes  c^f  success  there  might  have  been  at  the 
heginning  of  the  war,  they  were  now  entirely  vanished ; 
and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.     Besides,  let  us  con- 
sider the  success  of  our  arms :  all  our  preparations,  finan- 
cial and  military,  had  been  totally  useless.     Why  should 
we  can^  on  a  war  in  which  all  our  efforts  were  to  be  wast« 
ed  ?  The  French  Were  now  very  materially  changed  :  the 
Vol.  IV  B  b 
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CKAT:  terrible  system  had  entirely  ceased  ^^  jscobhlism^  so  hoftb 
^^.^l^tile  to  this  country,  was  destroyed^  and  moderation  was  at 
iT9S;  ^^^^  ^^  assamption  of  a  virtue,  which  slKiwed  the  real 
opinion  of  the  people  of  France.  The  French  repttbti*' 
cans  were  fi6w  probably  not  disinclined  to  peacei;  let  ua' 
therefore  propose  a  negotiation.  Whether  successful  or 
not,  it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  this  country:' 
should  our  proffers  be  rejected,  the  consequence  w^mld 
be,  that  as  we  should  then  have  right  on  our  side,  every 
jierson  would  unite  in  cooperating  with  government  v^iAv 
the  greatest  vigour  and  irmness,  in  what  then' would  be  st 
just  and  necessary  war.  It  was  replied,  that  the  disasters 
of  the  conflict  arose  from  our  alMes :  wherever  we  had 
fought  alone,  we  had  been  signally  successful.  The  bar 
lance  of  territorial  acqusitions  and  pecuniary  resources 
.  itas  greatly  in  our  favour ;  and  France  had  lost  more  in 
permanent  Value  and  {Present  means,  than  the  losses  of  all 
the  alHes  united  together.  The  alteration  whidi  Inut 
taken  place  was  only  the  change  of  a  naane,  2tad  not  of  a 
svbstatice.  The  present  government  was  no  more*  mode* 
rate  than  the  government  under  Brissot,  which  had  pro- 
voked this  country  to  war.  Peace  with  such  a  system 
could  not  be  secure ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
our  precautions.  Hostilities  vrould  again  be  commenced 
by  France,  when  the  military  force  of  her  enemies  waa 
reduced  by  a  pretended  peace.  No  treaty  could  be  steble 
that  should  be  made  with  a  government  so  totidly  unfet* 
tered  by  every  principle  of  religion  and  justice.  In  spite 
of  partial  disappointment,  there  was  a  moral  certainty  diat 
we  should  ultimately  prevail  in  the  conteat.  These  argu* 
-ments  were  repeated  in  the  discussion  of  sundry  moti<lns^ 
for  the  attainment-  of  peace ;  and  the  majority  of  parKft*** 
ment  being  determined  to  persist  in  the  war,  the  pacific 

t  This  argument  wat  chiefly  ettfiloyed  by  Mr.  WHberforee  ;  who,  Uiaogk 
he  had  voted  for  the  war»  was  this  session  the  advocate  of  peace. 

u  tly  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  on  the  6th  of  January,  for  no  interfeience  in  the 
}*tenial  affairs  of  France.  By  Mr.  Grey,  oa  the  36ch  of  Bebniary»  that  tli» 
present  government  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  prechiding  a  negotiation  fbr 
peace.  By  the  duke  of  Bedford,  oti  the  27th  of  February,  to  the  same  pur» 
pose.  By  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  37th  of  May,  that  in  the  present  ciroam- 
stances  of  France,  the  British  ^veriunent  ought  not  to  object  to  proposals  for  a 
general  pacification;  and  that  it  wsa  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  put  an  end  %o 
Uie  war  as  soon  as  just  and  honourable  terms  could  be  obtained.  See  Parlia«. 
mcBtary  Reports  for  1795.  ' 


fifii^olitiaiNi  iv<cf«  mttcem^^-  t3mfi$Av»d*    Lord.  Gnmt    mk^ 

iHUi^-m^ved,  m  jyieu  f>{  a  ^amili»l»iy  motum  hy  the  duke  ^^^..^IL. 
^  0e4fer<lt  tfait  a  ¥tgtroit&  {moaeeution  ^f  iho.war  was     |,^ 
ih$  mmt  9fyeiml  m»tam  for  prodding  a  soii^  anil  pcnaa^ 
Mftl  pea«e»  '    >  i 

Ik  die  qmirse  ^  il^a^  debetes,  the  .piacdcabili^  no^  DiwuMoft 
aesQ^difam  wkfaudM  ^m^^  fiilerA,  was  very  My  discimt  ^^^etl 
ed^onboiii  aidi^^     JMUiiMiters  ccmteiMiBd^  that  itbe  Fretidi  ^||i|*J^^^ 
tepdbiieaaa  4»terlaiii«d  am.  in:«c:taal«able  hatred  to  thiqf.  tioS/^' 
MiHtfa^y  aad  U«  iahahiu^ ;  and  that  tlie  prioeipal  motivQ 
of  theAr  .mOit^tm^  mate  pe^ipe  mth  the  other  aieni-» 
b««8  oi  tim  waledemi^  vm^  that  ^f  Bught   ecmvett 
tb^  wbc^^rage/a^nel:  Britain*     Tbeveiy  ^iaciples  of 
A^  E«eadi  republic  were  such^  that* to  ad^aowledge  ita 
l^piilMi^rf  KUfib  mmt  he  dose  m  cfuie  qI  a  tveaiir,  was 
la  conleaa.  aljl»  other  gfveramaat*  to  be  founded  upon 
^Quaiice*     4.  p«a^»  built  oa  soc^  gro«i»da»  would  he  not 
mif  dii^iac^fuU  but  fatal  to  oiir  own  conatftutimi,  by 
aa4erQiJ»m9  lt$-  prmiples,   a^i  empov^ering  its  many 
dfmeiitie,  aMmi^is    lo.   repeeaeat  k  as  antquitiNas  and 
tfprefslw*  .     . 

W^oayaa^eaeeftiUy  ir^^iews  the  asiniaterial  speeches 
ef  ^sra^ifioot  will  0bi|erye  a  very  striking  ai>d  impor^mt 
dfgensaiie^fftiween  ih^ir  general  am?^  Md  that  of  the  pre? 
I^ng  yuavs.of  mm>  Th«ir  obji^tions  t^  peace  now 
iMfijh  iy»9ire  fr^ji^n^y  coamti^d  ^f  arguments  taken  from 
4ie  hil^ei^al  eonatiiutfon  of  France.  ,Thoagh  they  di4 
«ot  d«r«<^ly  a«Md  avpwe^iUy  state  the  restoration  of  mm^r? 
flif^i^  a  condttian  of  peace^  yet  professing  to  make  war 
>{lair  th«  i^ke  of  aeicuriityt  they  very  pbunly  inttoMited,  th^ 
iktV  }/mm  of  no  40ther  mean$  of  security!  but  th^  rfstOf 
Wifgk  ^  am»ar^hy*^  That  they  did  aot  ce^^ire  t3^ 
t»st<Mral|<9^  pf .  m^i^ardhy  aa  .  ^  indispensable  conditiop^ 
but  as  the  n^ans  of  another  condition,  was  a  nice  an4 
M^^  logical  difMfitnctioii,  though  in  point  of  practical 
«^ffect,  tber^  Vf9»  Utile  real  difference ;  as  peace  upon  thaft 
auppofitiofi  aould  not  be  admitted  unl^as  the  proposed 
means  existed.     This  4octriue,  it  may  be  observed)  ap«* 

X  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  *GrenviHe,  and  Mr.  Windham,  «t  the 
heglnoing  of  the  session,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  yfhcn  the  sabjeet  wftS*  a|^- 
tated.    $««  parltainentsiry  Debates  for  170^ 


€f^.    picm£h«cl  mueli  neafer  to  <tlre  Av&w^t^  -  do«irtiiti  of  Mr. 
Burke  than  atijr  which  miniattrs  had  before  expressed* 


if^^^      After  the  events  of  the  last  campaigtii  mititateffs  eouM 
not  reaBjr  suppose  the  probability  of  such  a  nrstortttioa  by 
external  pressure  to  be  increased*     They  could  ^oot  ima**" 
gme  that  Britain  and  Austria,  after 'the  loss  of 'Brig^una 
aad  HoUandy  were  nearer  the  estaMifbhmeiit  of  the  hotise 
of  Bourbon,  through  their  sole  efforts,  tittm  whett,  in  eoa^ 
.     juActiian  wkh  Prussia  and  the  greater  (Utft  of^  Europe^  they i 
bad  been  advanced  on  Uie  frontiers  of  Franae*     Such 
expectations,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must  have  bettk  buik 
on  other  grounds  than  the  relative  state  of  -  Franee  and 
the  confiedei^^s;  and  th^  idiange  is^to'be  aeeounisd.  for 
^   firom  differait  causes. 
8e«ti-  The  political  oia^cts  and  i^iews  of  Mr»  Burlre,>  <Xm» 

mentoiiiid  csming  riie  purpoTO  of  the  war,  as  l^s  been  akeadjr 
the^vbigt  shown,  wete  niaterialiy  different  from  diose  wht€h  minis* 
^t^  ?^*  *^"  P^f'^^sed  at  its  commencement  to  seek«  His  opin* 
^r,  Pox.  ions  had  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  degree  by  those 
members  of  the  old  whig  aristocracy  who  separased-froin 
Mr.  Fox*  They  conceived  the  mimarchieal  and.  arisS0« 
eratical  part  of  the  constitution  to  be  endamgered  from 
the  dissemination  of  democratteal  princ^)tes*  Mr.  Pole's 
conduct  they  thought  of  a  tendency  too  favourable  to  tho 
fyreponderanee  of  deft%p<iraey^  Whatever  mi^  be  thett 
diversities  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  Mr.  ^t  and  his 
party  agreed  with  them  in  supporting  -the  privileged' 
orders.  Through  French  principles,  combined  wiili  a 
corresponding  ^  government,  they  d^Mied  the  propt^ty, 
dignity,  and  privileges  of  the  higher  ranks  ^idang^red;* 
their  ardent  wish  was  to  reestablish  monarchy  in  f^ancef 
as  tht  means  of  preserving  the  monarchy  and  suristocraey. 
of  England.  The  introduction  of  so  many  of  tfeeir  ^em« 
iDcrs  into  the  British  cabinet  evidently  influenced  the  son- 
timents,  or  at  least  the  counsels,  of  their  coUe^igues,  and 
the  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  France,  probably  in 
compliance  with  theiir  wishes,  became  one  of  die  ohief 
objects  of  military  schemes ;  and  hopes  were  sanguine  as 
wishes  were  ardent.  These  were  warmly  cherished  by 
the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  who,  either  in  their 
(jQnception  or  reports,  or  both,  extravagantly  magnifiedi. 


thenaflAer  aadfaree-'ef  tbe  royafiats.     MiQiaievs,  eifie*    OHAF. 
dfttly  Sir*  Wimthilm  andMOihcrs  wbp  liftd  iieceiitiy  come     li!^^,^ 
'mo  (Ace,  apptitr  to  have  believed  the  fgtts^t  part  of     ij^^ 
mhattba  eflugrantsalaleid,  and  to  have  prq|e^ad  plana  of 
pewerfiil  and  e&etual  cooperation  -whic^  would,  they  £m* 
oied,  promote  the  *  reeaiaUishmeat  of  royalty  in  f  ranee. 
Tbese  aeeeaatone  •  to  the  cabinet,  with  the  polkieal  ,a&d 
aaltery  aitfaaurea  which  they  contrilmted.to  produce,  had 
probaUgr  their  abare  .in  effecting  this  ctifference  in  the 
B^isterial:  f!ca8ooin9s  <  of  that  aesaton* 

tamf^tiYijfS  adbiatera  and  a  very  g^eat  majority  of  Motions 
pMdiameat  totally  aveiae  to  every  omrture  loraceommo*  JUi^iJIJj 
danon  with  France,  ofypoaition  proposed  to  tiiquire  into  theman- 
tlie  state  in  which  the  nation  was  placed. by  the  war*  The  t£e"«nu*, 
aaBageaMBt  of  diis .  mnmentous  aisb^t  waa  ludertaken  ^f )^"^*^. 
hy  Mr.  Fox;  and  on  the  34th  of  IMUrch.he  moved  thitt.tioik 
a  commitlee  of  the  whole  house  sfaonld  be  appointed'  to 
oonatder  die  state  of  the.  kingdom.     Aflev.  our  diftcom&« 
tore  at  Saf«totga,  inthe.Ameriean  war,  be  had  made  n 
nnUar.  motioo,>  and  it  had  been  received,  though  c^iur 
ttftaali^i  was  far  &ofn«  being  equal  in  peril  to.  the  present* 
Xbe  most  evident  necessity  now  dictated  an  tn<|uiiy :  the 
nr  had  lasted  only  two  yeacs,  and,  in  that  abort  p^iod, 
i|«  enemy  jkad  made  a  pedgcesa  .unkiiown  to  former  eras ; 
th^had  <rvercome.  aU  resiatanee,  and  acquired  such  an 
Meat  of  territory 'as  placed  them  in  the  most  alarming 
Me  of  aiipenority  to  the  <:onfederacy  whioh  .had  been 
fermed  iaar  reduong  their  .ancient  power.     The  losses  .of 
Briiain  had  been  immense,  both  in  killed  and  prisoners*^ 
Otir  pecuniary  expenditure  had  amounted  to  seventy  mil^ 
Imi,  and^  tbe  pcrmsment  taxes  which  it  had  occasioned,.tO' 
duaeeimUlsons.     What  return  was  made  to  the  nation  for 
tUs  enqtmaoitt  prcf iiaion  of  blood  and  treasure  ?  Our  sab- 
fiiissto  our  allies  had  been  equally  useless  as  our  own  exer- 
lioas.     W|uit.did  £ns^d  gain  by  snbaidising  Sardinia? 
Were  the  British  constitution,  independence,  and  power; 
the  liberty,  property,  and  lives  of  British  subjects,  more 
a^ctt]^  from  Uie  guarantee  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  i  What 
bad  been  tbe  effect  of  our  subsidy  to  tbe  king  of  Prussia  i 

J  Sec  Tol.  ii.  p.  182.  z  Tb»s  position  he  attempted  to  prove  1y  a 

4^M  «iiii|QeraUoii. 


GHAP.    raised  for   Austria  under  the   guars^itee  of  parKamcM* 
^^'       amounted' to  four  miUion  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
jy,^5  The  force  required  by  Britain  for  the  service  of  17*95, 

SuppUst.  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  seamen^  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  regulars  for  the  guard  and  garrisons* 
of  the  kingdom^  sixty-six  thousand  militia,  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  employed  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in  the' 
West  Indies  and  the  plantations,  exclusive  of  feitcibles  and' 
volunteers,  foreign  troops  in  the'Srhish  pay,  and  embodied 
French  emigrants.  The  sums  required  to  maintain  dits 
force,  with  the  extraordinaries  and  ordnance,  for  tiiib 
Sardinian  subsidy,  and  all  the  public  services  of  the  year, 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions,  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  requiring  a  loan  of  eighteen  mdllions. 
Tttes.  The  taxes  were  upon  wine,  foreign  and  British  spirits,  tea^ 
cdffee,  insurances,  foreign  grocery  and  fruits,  timber, 
increase  of  postofiice  diity  by  abridging  the  privilege  of 
franking,  and  on  hair  powder.  The  loan  having  been 
raised  by  private  contract  and  not  by  open  competition,  was 
severely  censured  ;  the  terms  were  alleged  to  be,  at  leasts 
five  per  cent  more  favourable  to  the  contractors  than  wsi» 
necessary.  , 

Plan  of  In  furnishing  the  requisite  force  for  the  current  year 

form**^-  8**^*^y  surpassing  the  demands  of  former  exigencies,  it 
niiig  the  was  neces^sary  to  consider  the  most  s|)eedy  and  eSectu&l  ' 
'^^-  means  for  levying  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
a  new  plan  for  manning  the  navy,  and  instead  of  attempting 
to  throw  the  burden  on  any  particular  class  of  society,  to 
call  upon  the  public,  by  requiring  the  contributiohs  of  all 
districts  :  he  proposed  as  much  as  possible  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  pressing  sailors,  which  besides  its  hard- 
ships,  was  accidental  and  partial  in  its  operation  towards 
the  owners  of  ships  ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  a  supply 
should  be  required  from  the  mercantile  marine  in  general. 
The  proprietors  of  merchantmen  were  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  the  naval  superiority,  by*  which 
their  valuable  property  was  protected.  Let  diem  contri- 
bute one  man  out  of  every  seven,  with  smaller  proportion 
from  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  also  a  certain  number  from 
,  those  who  were  employed  in  inland  navigation;  and  that 
besides  one  man   should   be   furniahed  by  each  parish* 
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After  a  few  modifications  the  proposition  was  passed  into  a   CHAP, 
lav,  and  officers  werb  immediately  despatched  to  superintend 


thesev^al  kinds  of  levy*  Mr.  Windham^  as  secretary  at  i*g5^ 
war,  reviewed  the  means  of  internal  defence,  and  proposed  ^^^•^. 
to  render  .the  militia  more  e^icient,  to  augment  its  number,  ham  for 
improve  its  discipline,  and  assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible  p^^^^w 
to  the  army*  To  effect  this  object  it  was  necessary  to  employ  of  the 
expert  subalterns,  and  to  encourage  such  to  offer  their  ^^ 
s^vices,  he  proposed  an  additional  allowance  to  be  made 
to  their  pay  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  introduced.  JVIeasrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  opposed  it 
as  tending  to  increase  the .  influence  and  patronage  of 
isioisters,  and  to  place,  tlie  whole  military  strength  of  the 
kiipigdom  under  their  immediate  direction  ;  a. step  which 
was  evidently  preparatory  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
arbitrary  power;  but  their  objections  were  orerruled* 
With  a  view  farther  to  promote  the  discipline  of  the 
miUtia,  it  was  judged  requisite  to  introduce  artillery  into 
that  .body*  The  bill  authorized  the  pressing  into  the 
regular  corps,  those  militia  men  who  should  become 
expert  in  the  management  of  artillery*  It  also  permitted 
tbse  privates  who  were  inclined  to  enter  into  the  navy,  or 
in  the  artillery,  to  quit  the  militia  service*  These  and 
other  clauses  tending  to  encourage  militia  men  to  become 
loldiers,  encountered  strong  objections ;  but  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority*  This  year  had  been  remarkable 
for  scarcity  and  dearth;  the  .price  of  provisions  was  so 
Ugh  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  insufficient,  and  great 
complaints  prevailed*  Government,  without  communi- 
cating with  parliament,  had  bestowed  an  extraordinary 
allowance  to  make  up  for  the  high  price  of  bread*  Though 
the  measure  was  not  only  humane  but  necessary  in  itself, 
yetthe  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was  disapproved, 
tt  tending  to  establish  a  precedent  for  maintaining  soldiers 
without  the  consent  of  parliament*  The  attempt  was 
represented  as  the  more  inexcusable,  as  parliament  was 
litting,  competent  and  disposed  to  provide  supplies  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  a  resolution  was 
pmposed,  declaring  it  illegal  to  augment  the  pay  of  the 
anay  without  the  consent  of  parliament*  Ministers  vindi- 
cated the  measure  as  merely  temporaiy  and  the  result  of 
Vol.  IV.  Co 
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ntcessity ;  that  no  increase  was  intended,  but  a  mere  occa-'' 
sional  supply.  After  a  warm  discussion,  in  which  many 
constitutional  topics  were  iutrochiced,  the  motk>n  was- 
negatived*^ 

Motions  were  made  by  the  opposition  ip  both  houses 
to  repeal  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.     The 
discussion  of  that  subject  introduced  a  review  pf  the  prose- 
cution^  and  trials  for  high  treason :  the  acquittals  had  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  various  debates  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session;   but  on  the  5th  of  January,   Mr* 
Sheridan  made  a  direct  motion  on  the  following  grounds  : 
the  preamble  to  the  suspension  stated,  that  a  dangerous 
and  treasonable  conspiracy  existed  in  this  country ;  but  a 
verdict  in  court  had  shown  this  conspiracy  to  be  a  mer^ 
fabrication.    The  parties  had  undergone  thcstrictest  trial, 
and  no  pains  had  been  spared  for  their  crimination.    What 
were  the  proofs  of  the  supposed  conspiracy  ?  An  arsenal 
furnished  with  one  pike  and  nine  rusty  muskets,  and  an 
exchequer  containing  nine  pounds  and  one  bad  shilling.' 
These  were  the  ways  and  means  with  which  the  conspira- 
tors proposed  to  overturn  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
No  treason  had  in  fact  been  brought  to  light,  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  suspension  did  not  exist,  therefore  the  suspen- 
sion, which  in  fact  suspended  the  whole  British  constitution, 
was  an  unnecessary  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Britons*^' 
Mr.  Windham  maintained,  that  the  favourable  verdict  in 
the  late  trials  arose  from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
the  juries  to  discern  the  true  state  of  the  case.     The  real 
objects  of  the  societies  was  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
and  the  principles  imported  from  France  would  produce 
the  worst  eifects,  unless  they  were  opposed  with  the  strictest 
vigilance.     The  determination  of  a  jury  was  no  proof  of 
the  nonexistence  of  a  conspiracy.    There  was,  indeed,  the 
strongest  ground  for  believing  that  a  desperate  conspiracy 
had  existed,  and  still  existed.     From  their  whole  conduct 
was  it  not  probable  that  the  designs  of  the  societies  were 
the  destruction  of  the  monarch  and  the  constitution  i  The 
guilty  were  often  acquitted  in  courts  of  justice ;  not  because 
they  were  considered  as  innocent,  but  merely  because  there 


c  See  Partiameotai7  Reports  of  1795. 
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was  no  strictly  legal  evidence  produced  to  confirm  the    chap. 
truth*.    A  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  sufficient  in  the  breast       ^^' 
of  the  jurV)  but  by  no  means  to  clear  the  character  of  the      |^^ 
accused.    The  verdict  in  their  favour  could  not,  therefore, 
operate  as  a  motive  for  repealing  the  act,  even  were  we  to 
admit  that  their  indictment  for  .high  treason  had  not  been 
supported  by  legal  proofs  :  if  the  judicious  and  unbiassed 
public  looked  upon  them-as  guilty  of  an  attempt  for  which 
the  law  had  not  provided  a  due  punishment,  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  make  such  provision*     The  motion 
for  repeal  was  rejected  }  and  before  the  term  of  the  act 
ex{Hred,  it  was  renewed.  ^ 

Mji.  DuvDAs  brought  forward  his  annual  statement  Stntemeht 
of  die  affairs  of  the  East  India  company^  in  the  month  of  fairs  ot^e 
June.  The  result  of  the  details  was,  that  the  company's  ^^^^  *'°"^" 
affairs  were  improved  upwards  of  one  million  four  hu»« 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds*  Notwithstanding  .the 
^iscouragenients  and  obstructions  arising  from  the  war, 
and  vfhile  the  European  markets  were  shut  against  them, 
their  sales  were  more  extensive  than  ever.  The  surplus 
revenue  would  not  be  so  large  in  future,  on  account  of 
our  appropriation  of  a  part  to  the  just  claims  of  the  army. 
There  was  now  a  great  and  necessary  military  establish- 
ment; but  the  company  had  np  higher  rank  in  their  ser- 
vice than  colonel ;  this  deprived  eminent  military  charac^ 
ters  of  that  rank  in  which  they  often  repose  as  the  best 
part  of  their  reward :  there  was  also,  at  present,  but  a 
slaw  progression  of  inferior  stations.  He  proposed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  general  and  field  officers  at  the  diiferent 
setdements.  He  farther  moved,  that  whereas  before  of- 
&cers  returning  from  India  received  no  allowance  from 
the  company,  those  who  had  served  twenty  years  in  the 
army  should  retain  full  pay  for  life.  If  sickness  required 
the  return  of  an  officer,  he^thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed,  ' 
upon  the  opinion^  of  a  medical  man,  to  leave  India  with- 
out loss  of  rank  or  pay. 

DuRiKG  this  parliamentary  session  an  event  of  great  Mamage 
national   importance  took  place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  nrineeoc 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.    His  high-  ^'thlhe 
ness  espoused  his  royal  father's  niece,  princess  Caroline,  p«*'ncfM 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic,  and  his  dutthe^s  Au«  Bmns^lo. 
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CHAP,    gusto  of  England.     Lord  Malmsbury  was  -employed  to 
^^*      conduct  the  royal  bride  from  her  father's  cdiirt.     Arriving 

.  |^g3^  at  Hamburgh,  her  highness  was  conveyed  iti  a  squadron 
commanded  by  commodore  Payne-  On  the  7th  of  April 
she  landed  at  Greenwich  hospital,  and  in  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's coaches  attended  by  a  suite  of  carriages,  and  es- 
corted by  a  party  of  the  prince's  own  regiment,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  town,  amidst  troops  of  dragoons  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  in  honour  of  the  princess*  Hundreds 
of  horsemen  and  carriages,  with  immense  crowds  of  spec- 
tators, testified  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  stranger.  The  people  cheered  the  princess  with 
loud  expressions  of  love  and  loyalt^*^,  and  she  very  gra- 
ciously bowed  and  smiled  at  them  as  she  passed  along. 
Having  arrived  at  St*  James's,  the  people  with  the  aident 
eagerness  of  spontaneous  loyalty,  which  flows  from  the 
generous  and  manly  breasts  of  freeborn  Britons,  conti- 
nued their  congratulations.  Her  highness  standing  with 
the  prince  at  the  window,  addressed  them  concisely,  but 
impressively,  i^  the  English  language :  "  Believe  me,  I 
*'  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  good  and  beave 
"  English  people— -the  best  nation  upon  earth."*^  The 
prince  afterwards  accosted  his  countrymen  with  the  grace 
by  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished :  both  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  On  the  8th  of 
ApriJ  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  George  prince, 
of  Wales  and  the  princess  Caroline  of  Br unswic  was  so- 
lemnized;, in  the  chapel  royal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  parties.  The 
income  of  die  heir  apparent  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  re- 
venue of  predece9sors  in  that  exalted  situation,  since  his 
illustrious  family  was  called  to  the  throne.  It  .had  never 
amounted  to  more  than  60^000/.  in  the  present  reduced 
value  of  money;  whereas  the  establishment  of  his  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather  was  100,000/.  when  the  value 
of  money  was  so  much  higher.  Hence  the  benignant  li- 
berality of  his  highness  found  it  impossible  to  confine  hi^ 
cxpe^iture  within  his  annual  receipts. 

d  See  Otrfdge's  Annual  Register  t)r  1795,  p.  15. 
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On  tfee  27th  of  April,  a  message  from  his  majesty  to    CHAP, 
the  Qomo^ns  ax^noancing  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  ex-  •' 

pressed  the   king's  conviction  that  a  provision  would  be      i^g^ 
inade   for  the   suitable  establishment  of  the  prince  and 
princess*      JLt  also  stated,  that  his  highness  was  under  pe-  Provision 
cuniary  incumbrances,  and   recommended  to   parliament  ^^J^y^,^, 
his  gradual  extricatioii,  by  applying  to  that  purpose  part  »entof 
of  the  income   which  should  have   been  settled  on   the  neases.  ^ 
prince,  and  appropriating  to  that  object  the  revenues  of 
the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.     When  the  message  was  taken 
into  consideration,  it  appeared  that  the  debts  of  his  high* 
ness  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  civil 
list  by  no  means  could   bear  even  the  gradual  liquidation 
of  so  heavy  a  d^bt.     It  was  not  in  the  present  state  of 
pul;>lic  affairs  proposed  to  call  upon  the  nation  for  such  a 
sum,  whence  was  it  then  to  be  liquidated  but  by  savings 
from  the  prince's  income*      It  was  fail-,  reasonable,  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  policy  of  the  country,  that  his 
highness  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  former 
{H'inces  of  Wales.      One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  eighty 
years  ago,  constituted  the  whole  revenue   of   his  great 
grandfather   George  II.   then  prince  of  Wales;  and  the 
income  of  his  grandfather,  thirty  years  after,  amounted 
to  the  like  sum,  exclusive  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,     A 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  at  present,  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sixty   years  ago.     It  ArnM^e- 
was  proposed  that  a  hundred  and  tweAty-five  thousand,  ™je"p^y 
together  with  thirteen  thousand  arising  from  the  dutchy  of  menttf 
Cornwall  should  be  settled  on  the  prince,  of  which  seventy-  cc's  dtbta^ 
eight  thousand  pounds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation   of  his   incumbrances,  and  that   an   arrangement 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  farther  debta. 
This  proposition  encountered  several  objections,  and  va* 
rious    substitutes    were   proposed:    why   might   not    the 
prince's  life  interest  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  be  sold  i  It 
would  fetch   three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  successive 
ministers   had  appropriated  the  revenue  of  the. dutchy  of 
Cornwall  to  the  civil  list :  a  contribution,  therefore,  from 
the  civil  list  ought  to  have  been  made  at  present.  It  would 
not  be  a  gift  from  the  civil  list,  but  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  an  account,     i^fter  repeated  and  various  di^- 
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CHAP,    cussions,  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  was  adopted,  and 
^^„^!^  commissioners    were    appointed  to   superintend^  the  dis- 
1795.     charge  of  his  incumbrances.     Provisions  were  also  made 
to  prevent  the  farther  contraction  of  debts ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  future  princes  of  Wales  from  being  in- 
volved in  similar  difficulties*      A  jointure  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  the  princess  of  Wales, 
if  she  should  survive  his  royal  highness. 
Appiiea-  This  session  the  West  India  merchaats,.e^pecially  of 

tte  Wert  ^^^^^^^  and  St.  Vincents,  labouredunder  great  pcicuniary 
India  met-  embarrassments.  In  consequence  of  insurrections  and 
^  '  other  calamities,  they  were  much  injured  ia  their  pro- 
perty, and  suffered  great  inconveniencies  in  their  conv- 
merce.  From  these  gentlemen  a  petition  was  brought  to 
parliament,  praying  for  such  relief  as  might  be  judged 
most  expedient.  Mr.  Pitt  reminded  the  house  of  the  very 
great  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  mercantile  worid 
two  years  before,  from  the  means  devised  for . supporting 
commercial  credit,  and  proposed  a  similar  plan  to  answer 
the  exigencies  of  these  merchants,  by  issuing  bills  of 
exchequer  for  their  accommodation*  Mr.  Fox  strongly 
reprobated  this  interference  of  the  public  in  private  con- 
cerns ;,  it  tended  to  create  an  influence  over  the  great 
commercial  body,  that  would  place  it  in  the  most  abject 
dependence  on  ministers.  Hence  they  would  become  the 
invariable  supporters  of  all  governments,  good  or  bad,  ifi 
expectation  of  assistance  from  them  in  every  pecuniary 
difficulty.  Of  the  many  innovations  lately  introduced,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming :  it  would 
reduce  a  class  of  people,  hitherto  remarkable  for  their . 
independent  spirit,  to  a  situation  of.  subserviency,  that 
would  necessarily  destroy  all  their  former  importance,  and 
subject  them  entirely  to  the  direction  and  managemei;it  of 
future  administrations.  These  considerations  not  weighing 
with  the  majority  of  parliament,  the  proposed  relief  was 
granted.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
this  session  to  attach  blame  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Charles 
Grey  and  sir  John  Jervis ;  but  the  subject  being  discussed, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  censure,  and  that 
every  part  of  their  proceedings  had  been  highly  merito* 
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nous.     The  thanks  of  the  houses  voted  in  tlie  preceding   CHAP. 
session,  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  WiLBERToRCE  this  year  recalled  the  attention  of     1795^ 
the  house   to  a  subject  which  appeared  at  present  to  be  Motionof 
dormant;  this   was  the  slave  trade,  so   zealously  repro-  berforce 
bated  by  one  party,  ai.  equally  criminal  and  disgraceful ;  ^bj^^tion  of 
and  no  less  warmly  justified  by  the  other,  as  absolutely  the  sUve 
necessary  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  commercial  and       ^' 
colonial  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  He  reminded  them,  that 
a  formal  resolution  had  passed  in  the  session  of  1792,  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  month   of  January  1796,  it 
should  no  longer  be  lawful  to  import  African  pegroes  into 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations.     Besides  repeating 
former  arguments,  he  mentioned  the  manifest  disposition 
of  the  newly  imported  negroes   to  rise  against  the  white 
people,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  numerous  military  force  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  sub- 
jection.    He  proposed  a  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  janega- 
but  after  a  very  warnl  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived.    **^®*'' 

This  session  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  after  having  Termina- 
lasted  seven  years,  terminated  in  his  honourable  acquittal.  JSn^^Sai 
Out  of  twenty-nine  peers  who  pronounced  judgment  on  byanho- 
the  occasion,  twenty-three  declared  him  innocent.  The  acquitu!, 
East  India  company,  conscious  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  they  had  derived  from  the  exertions  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  discharged  the  whole  expense  of  the 
trial,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  moderate  pecuniary 
gift,  to  prevent  from  indigence  so  illustrious  a  servant, 
who  had  always  attended  so  much  more  effectually  to  the 
interests  of  his  employers  thzln  to  his  own.  Though  every 
authentic  and  impartial  historian  must  bestow  high  praise 
on  the  political  ability  which  saved  India,  yet  he  must 
allow,  that  there  were  certain  portions  of  his  conduct 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  justice  which 
prevail  in  Britain.  Whoever  considers  the  Rohilla  war, 
the  administration  of  the  revenues,  the  presents,  the  expul- 
sion of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the 
begums,  with  the  documents,  testinionies,  and  circuna- 
stances  that  appeared  to  the  committee,  and  afterwards 
even  on  the  trial,  may  find  sufficient  grounds  for  a  man, 
feeling  and  reasoning  aS  an  Englishman^  to  impute  culpa* 
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CHAP,    bility— *great  culpability,  to  Mr«  Hastings*  His  sabsequent 
^^,^1^  justification  of  conduct,  apparently  blamable,  does  not  ren- 

179S.  ^^^  ^^^  inquirer  into  these  appearances,  and  very.promi* 
Qcnt  appearances,  of  wrong,  the  object  of  censure.  Men 
must  judge  from  probability,  until  it  be  proved  false : 
apparent  culpability  is  a  proper  subject  of  investigadon, 
although,  on  inquiry,  either  proof  should  be  wanting,  or 
even  innoceace  or  merit  should  be  established.  Those  who 
consider  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  the  ac- 
cusers of  Mr.  Hastings,  confirmed  by  his  acquittal,  reason 
very  inconclusively.  Where  is  the  evidence  for  such  alle- 
gations? The  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
general  came  before  a  committee,  in  the  unforeseen  progress 
of  inquiry  :  Mr.  Burke,  a  member  of  the  committee,  agreed 
with  all  the  other  members  in  deeming  certain  proceedings 
stated  before  them,  either  in  oral  or  written  evidence,  if 
true,  extremely  reprehensible.  Examining  the  affairs  of 
lodia  still  farther,  and  not  discovering  the  exculpatory 
matter  which  was  afterwards  established  before  the  lords, 
he  and  many  others  of  both  the  political  parties  which 
then  prevailed,  thought  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to 
justify  parliamentary  impeachment.  We  can  no  more 
justly  blame  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  for  moving  an 
impeachment  on  the  chief  subjects,  and  other  gentlemen 
on  less  important  charges,  nor  the  house  of  commons  for 
agreeing  to   the  motions,  although  the  peers  afterwards 

,  acquitted  the  defendant,  than  we  should  blame  an  attorney 

general  for  commencing  a  prosecution  upon  the  probable 
grounds  of  oral  and  written  evidence :  or  a  grand  jury  for 
finding  a  bill,  although  the  person  arraigned  should,  on  his 
trial,  have  a  verdict  in  his  favour  of  not  guilty.  The  merits 
of  Mr.  Hastings  are  intrinsically  gteat,  and  do  not  require 
any  extraneous  exaggeration ;  and  those  who  wish  to  en- 
hance his  character  by  censuring  his  accusers,  manifest  an 
incorrect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  subject  of  their 
deserved  applause. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  during  this  session, 
which  terminated  on  the  27th  of  June.  His  majesty's 
speech  contained  one  passage  totally  different  from  the 
general  tenor  of  ministerial  reasonings,  which  had  uni- 
formly exhibited  the  existing  government  of  France  si's 
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ntecmpatible  with  any  ideas  of  secure  peace*    Mr.  Pitt,    CHAF. 
indeed,  had,  iti  discussing  one  of  the  motions  for  peace, 


declai-ed  his  majesty's  willingness  to  terminate  the  war,  on      1^95, 
Just  and  honourable  grounds,  with   ally  government  in  ***'!  ^^^ 
Fratsee,  under  whatever  form,  which  should  appear  capa*^  majesty's 
lie  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  tomS** 
amity  with  other  countries ;  but  he  had  constantly  repre-  pcaee,  if 
setited  the  government  which  then  subsisted,  as  incapable  vkhseen- 
of  maintaining  such  relations.     His   majesty  expressed  ow'reearti 
hopes,  that  peace  would  eventually  arise  from  the  internal  to  the  form 
state  which  had  now  commenced.    ^^  It  is  impossible  to  gorern. 
"contemplate  the  internal  situation   of  the   enemy  with  ■"^*' 
^  whom"  we  are  contending,  without  indulging  an  hope, 
"  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  may,  in  their 
"  eflfects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and 
"regular  government,   as  may  be  capable  of  maintaining 
"the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  oth^r 
"  powers."  Though  this  declaration  afforded  only  a  distant 
prospect  of  peace,  yet  intimating  its  att^inableness  without  , 

the  restoration  of  monarchy,  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
al!  those  who  did  not  think  a  counter  revolution  in  France 
iiidispensably  necessary  to  British  security.  By  the  party 
i*ich  reprobated  every  project  of  peace  with  the  French 
republicans,  it  was  strongly  disrelished.* 

Irish  affairs  at  this  season  were  extremely  interesting  WA 

"  affairs. 


and  importatit.     When    earl    Fitzwilliam    accepted    the  Lord  Fitr- 

william 
vieerof. 


viceroyalty,  asf  he  afterwards  declared,  he  had  been  au-  ^'"**"* 


thorized  to  complete  the  catholic  emancipation  ;^  and  as 
soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  had  prepared  to  put 
this  popular  measure  into  execution.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Irish  ministry  at  this  time  were  theBercsford  party,^ 
always  inimical  to  ihe  encouragement  of  catholics,  but 
ardent  supporters  of  most  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  English  ministers.  Lord  Fitzwillian  dismissedL 
from  their  offices  some  of  th^se  persons,  and  cholse  in  their 
place  others  favourable  to  the  grand  system  which  he  ha4 


eTo  this  declaration  Mr.  Burke  alludes  in  the  beginninj;  of  his  Regicide 
Peace:  he  construed  it  in  the  foliowing  manner :  *•  Citizens  Regieides !  wheur 
War  yon  find  yourselves  in  the  humour,  you  may  have  a  peace  with  us.  That* 
it  a  point  you  may  always  command  as  secure.  We  are  constant!/ in  %ttend- 
•nee,  and  noUiing  you  ^an  do  shall  hinder  us  fi-om  the  renewal  of  ♦nr  n^fpl^ 
^^Htna.**  f  See  lord  Fitzwilliam's  letter  to  lord  CatMAc. 

Voh*  IV.  D  d 
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hi  view.  The  steps  for  decelerating  the  ciitholfc  ^imuicv- 
patioQ  passed  without  animadversion  from  the  Engltaii 
i|.g5  ministry  ;  but  the  discussal  of  Mr.  Beresford  and  hfai 
misiindo^'  adherents  gave  great  oiFence  to  the  cabinet  of  Londom 
betw^n  Lord  Fitzwilliam  refusing  to  change  his  arrangements;  h% 
minisT^  was  recalled,  and  lordCafuden,  son  to  the  illustrioOs  judgav 
ft^tothe  was  appointed  his  soceessor.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  arrti^c^ 
^ndiof  *^  JBritain^  made  his  appearance  in  parliament,  challenged 
gspovera.  ministers,  to  prove,  that  his  measures  deserved  th^  blame 
«ii^fed,  avd  which  their  conduct  intimated,,  and  demanded  ^an  inquiry* 
2*2^®^  MinistCTs  contended,  tha^t  no  blame  w^s  attached  to  lord 

Cai 
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FitawiUiam,  and  therefore  no  inquiry  was  necessary  for 
his  vindication  ;  and  that  there  were  reasons  of  state  which 
rendered  the  discussion  altogether  ichpropter  :  the  motions 
in  the  respective  houses^  for  an  inquiry  were  n^egatived* 

Ik  the  ardent  entbudtaam  o£  ^misunderstood  liberty^ 
the  French  had  ps^eeeded^  as  we  have  seen^^  with  rapidr 
impetuosity,  to  break  down,  one  after  another,  all  the  em* 
bankxiientd  of  order  and  regular  government,  which  reasM 
atKl'  policy  had  oonatructed^  or  time  had  collected  for  re-. 
straining  the  torrent  of  impetuous  passion.  Many  of  the 
first  national  assembly  had  proposed  a  wise  mixture  of 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy  ;  but  the  visfionary 
theories  of  fanciful  metaphysicians^  conceiving  in  mankind 
a  perfection  which  mankind  do  not  possess,'  inculcated 
new  schemes  of  legislation,  totally  unfit  for  human  beinga^ 
and  excluded  religion,  the  great  mbderator  of  violent,  and 
corrector  of  vicious  passions.  With  these  natural  restraints 
upon  the  individual,  they  remoired  the  artificial  distinc*^ 
tions  of  rank  and  subordination,  which  conduced  to  the 
welfare  of  society  ;  they  destroyed  the  aristocracy,  which 
best  attempers  and  controls  monarchi^sal  dietatioUy  and 
popular  fury.  Allowing  their  king  too  feeble  a  power; 
the  constitutionalists  of  1789  rendered  the  multitude  *pa* 
-ipamount,.  gave  them  unlimited  sway,  after  they  had  loos^ 
Med  the  principles  that  might  have  checked  the  mos^ 
inordinate  and  outrageous  abuses  of  their  power ;  and  thus 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  all  future  excesses.  The  Tepub- 
licans  of  1792,  purauiugthe  same  levelling  principle  to  a 
'still  greater  extent,  trusted  that  they  could  govern  without 
%'monarch,  as  the  <constitutix>nalists  of  1789  had  governed 
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jiAsmt.  separate  bniers  and  stsitus.      B;^  the  all-rulitig    liHAP. 
Bfiob,  a  junto  of  scholars  and  ingeniouA  ttico,  with  learaing,  ^^^.l^.^ 
iloqueiMre.,  sobtiety,  and  theor^etkitl  refitaement,  proposed      t795. 
to  goretm  without  a  king  r  but  the  engine   which  they 
aaoved  they  could  not  command*     The  constituticmaiistif  The  gov- 
vamnz^d^  and   the  rep^tblicHns  goaded,  the  wild  beail  SSJ^t**^^ 
iiat,  tliQagb  at  fii^t  soothed  hy  their- caresses,   was  soori  PJ^^^«  ** 
turned  .upon  tfaemseWes,  wii^- the  unbridled  license  of  abyss  of 
passion  ;  itnpicty  amd  cruelty  incretsised ;  and  democracjr  l[^j*i^a'^*' 
iRss  swallowed  up^by  anarchy*     In  five  years,  the  French  ^y- 
bad  experienced  aU^^the  changes  from  arbitrary  monarchy^ 
throag^  emancipation,  liberty,  licen^usness,  aaarcl^y,  and 
despotic  terror.     Hie  era  of  Robespierre,  the  -season  of 
atheism,  anarchy,  and  terror,  was  the  lowest  abyss  of  the 
Freneh  're^noluticm.     There  is,  -  as  the  first^  pf  modern 
historians  ro^^ves,  and  ane^  of  the  ^firtt  repeats,  an^  ulti« 
mate  poifit  of  exaltation  and  depression,  which,- when  hu» 
man  dSlairs  reach,  they  return   in  a   contrary  progress*       ' 
From  the  destrui^on  of  Robespierre,  the^  proe^dings  of  Oem^ 
the  French  began  to  show -some  dia^cttei^^tlcyto  social  ^^^^\ 
order.     Tiie  sway  <rf  the  odious  tyrant,  ccrrible -as  4t  was  "^J^.  ,.  * 
while  it  lasted,  was  not  withoiM  its  salutary  effeets*    'It 
very  clearly  dciaotistiiated'  the  terrilite  consequences'  of  a 
pditical'-aocfiety^  witbont  subor^inaitios,  govemoKent,  and 
religion*     But  the  progress  ^f  -the  rbeurn  from'  anarchy  to 
social  order,  wasfldow,  and  often  interrupted  by  formidable 
conspiracies.     The    Mountain  long   predominated,   and 
opp«Hied,  with  idl. its  mightV' changes  which  tended  to 
tf^esgdien^e  Girondeparty^Wfao^  vengeance  itdreaded^* 
The^Gircmdists^  constitutionalists,  and  other  enemies  to 
jacdbtn  anarchy,*  gradtlally'toinckled  in  one  great  object, 
die  formattoai^of  a  regular  conititittion,  which  should  con* 
tsm*  a  divevnty  of  states,  with  reciprocal  check  and  con* 
tiK^l.     The  chief  provisions  of  diiS4iew  system  were  two  Conttlta- 
couDcils,  both  choien  by  the  electoral  assemblies.     '^^^  ^95*^ tw 
firsts  oonsistHig  of  five  hundred  members,  was  stile  d  the  coaneiis, 
legislative  tsouneil ;  its  ot^ject  was  to  propose  laws  :  the  eoatWe^d^ 
second,  consisting  of  two  hondred  and  fifty  members,  all  rectory  of 
above  forty  years  of  age,  was  termed  the  council  of  elders  ; 

g  Hume,  vol.  ill.  at  the  conclusion  of  Richard  UI.  ^        . 

n  Rohemon,  Introduction  to  Charles  V.  i  Segur,  tc3S.  iiii 
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0U^P4    its  ot^eet  w^  lo  tcmfirm  Iftws.    Ooe-dtird  of  the  membeiir. 

y^^f^y^^^  was  to  be  rechose^  every  year.     The  executive  govcra- 

179^/    n^ent  was  vested  ia  a  pikectory  of  five  members.     The 

directory  was  to  be  paHtally  renewed,  by  the  ckcAkm  of  » 

liew  member  every  year ;.  none  of  the  members  who  thus 

.   Iirent  put  could,  be  .reelected  till  after  a  lapse  of   five 

> .        •    years*     The  director^  was  to  be  elected  hy  the  tw^^oufi^^ 

,    cils,  in  the  foUowing  manner :  the  counoil  of  five  hundred 

^as  to  make,  by  secret  scrutiny,  a-lij^  of  ten  "persoffis; 

from  which  the  senate,  by  secret  scrutiny,  was  to  select 

one ;  the  judioial  pe^er  was  to  reside-in  the  judges  of  the 

department,  chosen  by  the  ^ electoral 'assemblies;  with  8 

tribunal  of  appeal,  chosen  by  the  same  lor  the  wlkde  tm^^ 

tion.     The  directors  mi^t- invite  the  legidatrve  body  to 

take  a  subject  into  conaideration,  but  could  not  prepoae 

any  topic  of  discussion,  unless  concerning-  peace  or  war; 

The  directory  was  noc  invested  with  the  power  of  assem* 

j^1*^      blingf  or  proresgaing  the  legislative  bodies*     This  otm^* 

now  QQft^  tution  showed,  tlmt  the  French  politicians  had  now  fotaioied 

liSi^i^^  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  a  control  of  estates.     It  waa^ 

estatevis     however,  extremely  defective  in  its  executive  function^ 

neeewat^.  ^j^j^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  endued  with  sufficient  power  to  present 

the  en.croachm.ent  ^  the  legislative  bodiett*  The  bestowid 
i)f  the.  executive  power  upon  five  persons,  necessatily  pro* 
duced  distraction-  and-  contest.  It  -  was  impossible,  in.  the 
nature  of  man,  that  five  supreme  rulets  «houM  lomg  a<^ 
^ith  hamtony*  In  its  executorial  efficieticy,  .Ais  iS3?^em 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  itfS9 ;  in  its 
two  councils,  it  manifeated  a  tendency  to  surpass  the 
democracy  royal* 
Death  of  This  year,  the  son  of  the  late   king,  styled  by  the 

ki^gwD.  royalists  Lewis  XVII«  died  in  the  temple;  and  the., king's 
brother,  now  representative  of  the  house  of*  Bourbon, 
assumed  the  title  «f  Lewis  XVII L 
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tfe^Kof  tM  Erewch .  ^ucct^siefi  upon  other  powers ^ — The 

».gir0Hd,dt$ie  <if  Tu^^fmy  emd  the  king  of  Sweden  acknow- 

t^kd^-ihte  jprenck  repubUc^^r^harqcter  ^nd  views  .0/  the 

■:  ^«i|f  Pf  Fmw0^nrj^t$r  reQemng,.  41  mbsidy  ffon^  Eiig* 

.hmd,^  ftb^dm^  th^  aUiance'-^nd  excludes  a  peace 

r  mih  JFrem^'''-7iS^m  CQmpeUed  to  receive  peace  from 

•  France^'-^erman  primes M'^Extensive  dominiftn  of  the 

.'  Frenclk  repuid^iCn^-^Renewal  ,of  the  war  in  J^a  Vendee*-^ 

Tke,Fre»iA  emigrantfiin  Fingland fyncy  and  represent 

. lioyfflism tei prev^iiin  Francf — piun 4^ cooperation  with 

Tthe,ro^lhts  si^mit$€d  to  ministers — sQheme  adopted  by  . 

them^*rexpedition  Jo,  ^iieron^^isasftofis  issue  of^^ 

&e^^Mo^  from,  Hoilcm^.f'^The  French,  armies  reduce 

^  fortress  of.  LuM^nk^rg^  a^d  compkte  tfie  conquest 

^of  Meigium^^'-r^ampaijpi  Aspon  the  Rhine — indecisive*-'^ 

Armisti0ce^ofi^femo9tAe^'^Navalop^ra^Hs^ — Engage* 

•  .metntofn^mitalCfirnwaUis  with  a  much  superior  French 

•  fome"-*^  a,str*at^^^em  he  impels  the  enemy  to  fy.^—Lord 
B^idpQrt*4^eats  the  French,  fiee^t  ^ff*  V Orient^  and  cap-* 

'  tures  theix  lae^gmt  sMpfi* — Attempt  of  the  French  to 
recover  their  iHfies  in.  the  West,  Indip^.^-^War  in  Jamaica 
mth  the  Manoon^n^noesr-^^AdmirOflJiotham  defeats  the 
Fremih  off^  Cormear^Adm^ral  Elphinstone  reduces  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope. — Internal  affairs  of  France.^^Am" 
bkiorn  vkws^  of  tkp.le0yi&rs  oftbge  c^n'oentiqn^^^Ejforts 
oflfypolem^  BonapflrtCy  a  ymmg  Corsican  officer^  e;iccite 
general  admra^on*f^The  moderates  at  length  prevaiU 

» 

THE  succeftses  of  the  French  struck  all  Europe    ^^^T- 
with  astoaishmesit ;  ai^d  it  was  evident,  that  the  confedera-  s^^^^f^^ 
cy  must  he  inefficient,  without  greater  union  of  design,      irgs. 
concert  of  counsek,  and  vigour  of  conduct.     Some  of  the  ^F*e^k 
princes  had  avowed,  that,  their  object  was  the  restoration  saccesse^ 
of  monarchy;  but  separate  and  private  views  had  inter-  pSwcw,*^ 
fcrcd  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  purpose.     It 
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CHAP,    is  probable,  that  evety^cyvereign  wouU  i^w^paeStn^  im 
K0'^^'^^_^  •<>  very  powerful  d  natioa,  ancient establishibant  to  rev©* 
i795<      lution.     Th&  effects  aad  relations -of  the  Haae  weve  ascer- 
tained ;  of  the  other,  could  not -be  deified  or  eam^rebeod- 
ed.     The    French  mcmarcbyt  when  vigilaQilj  '«Mchi»d;» 
had   been    found  compaiiUe  with  the  security  of  odner 
countries:  the  principle  of  the  new. s>'Steiii  was  tuitversal 
change.     Hitherto  no  potentate   had   acknowledged  the 
French  republic,  which  they  either  hoped  €>r-  sttppasvEi 
must  yield  to  so  numerous  and  strong  an  alliance  ;  but  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  the.  Gallic  armies  akeved  thnir 
opinions  and  policy :  reasoning  from  opeivations  and  Q<irentsv> 
instead  of  combining  them  with  their  causes,  several^prisK  . 
ces  conceived,  that  since  the  efforts  of  the  con&deratea,  . 
planned  and  directed  as  they  were,  had  been  unsuccessful^ 
no  exertions  could  avaiU     Convinced  of  the  stabilitv  o£ 
the  revolutionary -scheme,  sovereigns  now  began*  to  de^we* 
cate  the  anger  and  court  the  friendship  of  such  a  mighty  < 
The  gTAQd  people.    To  the  great  surprise  of  politicians,  (he  emperor's 
l^cany     brother,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  first  acknowledge^ 
and  the      the  French  republic,  concluded  peace,  sent  the  count  die, 
Sweden,     Carletti  as  minister  to    Paris ;  and,  by  a  formal  treaty^ 
iwi^ge*the    '^^^^^*°&  ^^^  engagement  with  the  coalition,  promised  ia- 
Vreoch      future  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality*     One  «rQwn«d« 
head  soon  followed  the  example  of  this  prince.;  the  regenii^ 
of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  sent  the  baron  de* 
Staal  to  Paris ;  and  that  ambassador  appeared  in  the  con^^ 
mention,  and  assured  the  French  •nation  of  the  friendship' 
which  the  court  of  Stockkidm- entertained  «for  the  republic 
CharReter  The  king  of  Prussia,  for  two  years^  had  been  a  very 

ofth^'k^Dg  ^^^^  ^^^  inefficient  ally:  his*  jealousy*  of  Austria  had  * 
of  Prussia,  absorbed  his  apprehensions  from  France  ;  and  the  partici- 
pation of  Polish  spoils  engaged  him  much  mol*e  power- 
fully than  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Prematurely 
despairing  to  be  able  to  reinstate  the  heir  of  the  Bour- 
bons  on  the  throne  of  France,  he  became  disgusted  with' 
the  war,  and  was  not  displeased  that  the  hereditary  rival 
of  his  family  was  weakened ;  and  did  not  reflect,  that  Ae 
power  which  overwhelmed  the  Netherlands,  and  humbled 
Austria,  was  extending  her  means  of  eventually  reducing 
Prussia.     But    examiners    of    conduct,  \rho  derive  the 
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iheasares  and  actions  of  princes,  omTormly,  from  public  CHAP. 
policy,  arc  apt  to  form  very  erroneous  conclusions.  Pri-  ^^i^-i^^ 
^e  passions  and  personal  habits  influence  the  counsels  of  1795, 
kings*  Frederic  Williarn  was  distinguished  for  his  love- 
of  pleasure ;  and,  though  constitutionally  brave,  and  occa* 
sioimHy  active,  a  leading. feature  in  his  character  was  that 
ilkdoielice  which  is  so  usual  a  companion  or  follower  of 
seaaud  ittdulgence*^  Like  his  uncle,  he  was  rapacious, 
biit from  %'ery  dtfiereht  views:  the  great  Frederic  sought 
and  acqinred  territories  and  other  possessions,  for  the  ag- 
grandizement and  melioration  of  Prussia;  his  nephew 
2fpears  to  have  desired  the  property  of  others,  much 
mon  for  the  purposes  of  individual  gratifieaticMi.  The 
extravagance  that  rarely  fails  to  attend  luxurious  sensu- 
ality, had  drained  the  coffers  which  the  policy  and  econo- 
my of  his  predecessor  had  so  very  fully  replenished.  The 
plunder  of  Pcdand,  and  the  sums  which  he  received  from 
England  for  making  a  promise  that  he  did. not  intend  to 
perform,  removed  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  created 
a  new. fund  for  pleasurable  enjoyment:  he  could  now 
ttvel  in  hi«  seraglio  without  any  s^jprehension  of  fiscal  ' 
onbarrassments.  These  circumstances  and  considerations, 
ia  the  opinion  of  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
disposkion  and  private  life  of  Frederic  William,  afforded 
an  aldditional  weigjbit  to  the  p<^itical  reasons  by  which  he 
was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  alliance. 
**  The  king  df  Pruaaaa  (says  Segur),^  contented  with  his 
'^  new  acquisi^^ns  in  Poland,  and  disgusted  with  thei  war, 
^ibrgoti  ID  the  arms  of- hts  mistresses,  his  former  objects, 
**his  recent  defeats,  the  danger  of  the  empire,  the  dispute 
'  ^^of  kings,  and  the  interests  of  his  sister  the  princess  of 
''  Oran^." 

DuaiMO  At  year  1794,  a  negotiation  was  opened  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia;  and,  in  April  1795,  peace 
WW  concluded.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  were  entirely^ 
fi^oarable  to  France;  such,  indeed,  was  the  temper,  as 
well  as  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  time,  that  no 
od^er  would  have  been  admitted.     The  Prussian  territo- 

k  Tlus.  account  is^troogly  supported  by  Segiir ;  a  nuta  of  penetration, 
▼bo  appears  to  have  thoi^oughly  comprehended  the  character  of  Frederic 
Wffliam.    See  v«l.  lU.  chap,  xiii,  1  Vol.  iii.  p.  iJOS. 
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CHAP,  ries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhin*  were  cecfed  to  France, 
^^\  and  those  only  on  the  right  restored  to  Prassia.  The 
regulations  for  the  internal  settlement  of  the  countries* 
After  re-  which  were  thus  ceded,  were  referred,  for  final  discussion, 
subl^dy*  *o  ^ht  period  of  a  general  peace  between  France  and 
from  Germany.  It  was  agreed,  that  a  cessation  of  hosttlicies 
he  aban-'  should  take  place,  and  continue  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
aUUnw^  which,  henceforth,  should  be  considered  as  neutral 
and  con-  ground ;  and  that  those  princes  whose  dominions  lay  oil 
peaee  *  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  should  be  entitled  to  mak^ 
with  proposals  to  France,  and  to  be  favourably  treated ;  in  be- 

half of  whom,  the  king  of  Prussia  should  interpose  ty£l 
SpaiDcom-  good  offices."*      Having  thus  accomplished,    by    policy, 
recelJe^^     peace  with   Prussia,  the  next  object  of  France  was,  to 
peace  from  compel   Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.     The 
V     war  of  the   republicans  with   th^t  country  had  b^en  uni- 
formly  successful*     Their  armies  had  surrtoimted  -  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrennees,  hovered  over  northern  S^ain, 
and  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  cottntrj^, 
and  advance  to  Madrid.     The  king  of  Spain  saw  no  ex- 
pedient to  save  himself  frohi  ruin,  but  the  conclusion  of 
peace.      All  resources  had  been  exhausted ;  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  monadic  orders,  had  all  cott*- 
tributed;  the  orders    of   knighthood,  which   have  large 
possessions  in  Spain,  had  lately  made  liberal  donations  to 
government,  besides  a  tax,  laid  on  their  revenues,  of  eight 
per  cent."     No  class  had  been  remiss  in  pecuniary  assist- 
ance Co  the  state ;  but  want  of  personal  spirit,  or  discon- 
tent at  the  measures  pursued  by  the  ministry,  seemed  to 
pervade  the  mass  of  the  nation.      In  such  a  situation,  the 
court  of  Madrid  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
'  the    confederacy.       Peace     was    accordingly    concluded, 
agreeably  to  the  dictation  of  France.     The   conditions 
were,  that  France  should  restore  to  Spain  all  her  con- 
quests in  that  kingdom,  and  that  Spain  should  cede  to 
France  all  its   part  of  the   island  of  Hispaniola  in  the 
West  Indies ;  together  with  all  the  artillery  and  military 
German      Stores  deposited  in  that  colony.      France  also  concluded 
princes,      peace  with  the  greater  number  of  the  German  princes. 
Holland  was  now  formed  into  a  democratic  republic,  on 

m  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  p.  62.  n  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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due  mpdel   of  Prance;    and  the  pawer  and  wealth  of  chap. 
these  provinces  was  heaceforward  entirely  at  the  disposal  ^^^^^.Jl^ 
of  the  French  republic.     "  Never  (as  the  able  author^  of     ^^g^ 
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the.  Annual  Register'*  observes^  since  the  days  of  Char-  Extenrive 
^^  lemagne,  had  the  lempire  of  France  extended  over  so  or  the 
*'  many  re^^ns  and  people."  A  list  of  recent  conquests  J^^Jyi^^ 
WIS.  ]Mrinte4>  ai^d  a£^xed  to  a  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the 
)iaU  of  the  convention,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
armies,  together. with  an  enumeration  of  the  victories  by 
which  the&e  acquisitiojis  were  obtained.  They  consisted 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  the 
seven  united  provioces;  the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms, 
and  Spires;  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Ment^;  the  dutchy  of  Deux  Fonts;  the  palatinate;  the 
dutchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves*  These  accessions  were 
aU  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  countries  ^  abounding  with 
men  e^s  zealous  in  their  cause  as  the  French  themselves.. 
On  the  sQiith  side  of  France,  their  conquests  were,  the 
dutchy  of  Savoy,  with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Mo« 
naco  in  Italy.  The  population  of  all  these  countries  waa 
estimated  at  thirteen  millions ;  which,  added  to  the  twen-* 
ty^four  millions  contained  in  France,  constituted  a  mass 
<>f  thirty ^seven  millions,  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  capable,  by  that  position  alone,  if  united  under  one 
govevnmefit,  to  defy  Uie  enmity  of  all  thi^ir  neighbours ; 
to  exercise  an  influence  amounting  almost  to  universal 
sovereignty.^  So  completely  did  the  pressure  of  the 
confederacy  drive  the  French  nation  to  militsuy  epthusl- 

o  €»ei|enil}7  believed  to  be  Dr.  WiUitm  Thomp«on.  See  life  of  thiit  gea* 
tleman  in  PhHips's  Public  Characters,  for  1803.  p  Otridge's. 

q  Tfae  means  by  which  they  arrived  at  saeb  ao  extent  of  power,  the 
French  exhibited  in  the  following  statement  In  the  space  of  seventeen  months^ 
they  had  won  twenty-seven  battles,  and  been  victorious  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty- aetions  of  less  note.  They  had  taken  one  hundred  and  aixteen  stroof 
cities  and  fortified  places ;  but  what  redounded  chiefly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
French,  these  suceesses  had  been  obtained  over  the  best  diaetphaed  armies  of 
Kturope,  ehuted  with  their  past  triumphs  over  warlike  enemies ;  and  commanded 
by  generals  Of  consummate  experience,  and  the  most  dazzling  reputation.  Their 
own  lurmiflSyin  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  eoasisted  of  officers  «id  sol- 
diers, few  of  whom  had  seen  service,  aftd  their  commanders  were  very  far  from 
eminent  in  their  profesuon.  With  these  disad  vantages,  they  resolutely  ventured 
to  face  the  tremjendous  combination  formed  against  them ;  and  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  from  acting  on  the  defensive,  they  assaulted  their  enemies  m 
every  direetioo,  and  straek  them  every  where  with  so  nMich  terror,  that  several 
of  them  were  meditating  a  retreat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  total  secession 
from  the  confederacy,  by  uniting  with  which  they  had  sustained  so  many  losses. 
See  Otridge*s  Annual  Register,  tor  1795j  p.  54. 
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ewiP.   aim ;  and  BVtth  asimiiahiilg  effects  did  that ,  sttftioieiit^ 
^         pperatiiig  upoii  the  genius  and  energy  of  this,  extraordi* 


179^.     '^^^y  V^oj^^t  produce  against  an  enemy  who  apted  without 

a  common  principle  or  concerted  uniont. 

Bienevai  A  DISPOSITION  to  insurrection  still  prevailed  m  Ll 

^^  wa|r  V'ei:|dee  j  and  at  length  broke  out  in  new  revolt,     Th6 

Vendee,     objects  ctf  the  French  dnrii^  this  campaign  were^  eatirelf 

to  crush  intestine  rebellion;  and,  in  contending  with  their 

two  rem^iniftg  enemies,  Britain  and  Austria,  to  act  o« 

the  defensive  against  the  naval  efforts  of  England,  and  on 

ike  offensive  against  the  military  force  of  the  emperor^ 

Persevering  in  the  policy  which  comnson  sense  dictates  t» 

the  objects  of  a  hostile  and  powerful  confederacy,  tbc^ 

ulaifbrmly  sought  to  detach  its  members  separately  and 

Bilectssively  from  the  coo^inanion ;  and  where  nego^iattcla 

would  not  avail)  they  employed  force.  Aware  that  against- 

Austria  their  efforts  would  be  much  more  effectual  than 

figainst  fin^and)  they  directed  ^eir  principal  exertiotil^ 

jtowards  their  continental  enemy*     Luxemburg  only  r6- 

ttiained  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans,  on  the  left  bank 

p(  th<e  Rhii(ie«     The  republicans  proposed  to  reduce  that 

fortress ;  afterwards,  passing  the  Rhine^  to  ma^e  Gertna^ 

ny  the  scene  of  war,  and  to  press  forward  in  Italy*     Two 

armies  were  destined  for  the  operations  on  the  Rhiqei 

respectively  commanded  by  Pichegru  and  Jourdaixi.     A 

ponsiderable  force  was  also  sent  against  the  insurgents, 

BOW  consis^i^g  of  the  Vend^ans  and  ChbuaAs,  and  com* 

.  llMind'ed  by  Charette^    Large  supplies  of  mon^  sent  from 

Britain,  contributed  to  increase  the  number;  and  an  expe- 

(fitie^  was  undertaken  from  Britain,  to  cooperate  with  the 

French  loyalists?    Though  this  armament  consisted  chiefly 

pf  emigrants,  the  plan  of  operations  was  by  no  means  con- 

The  formahle  to  their  wishes  and  viewst     Certain  emigrants 

f^enwts  represented  tp  our  ministers,  that  La   Vendee  and   its 

in  bngiand  ijeighbourhood  Were  far  from  being  the  scde  scenes  of 

repcesent    French  loyalty :  that  in  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Provence, 

preyaiUn^  Lyoni^ois,  and  Alsace,  there  were  numerous  bodies  attach? 

tifui^e.      f^  to  monarchy.     They  proposed  a  grand  scheme  of  con* 

fleeted  cooperation/  by  an  expedition  in  six  divisions,  in 

r  The  firoposed  plan  Qf  operationa,  and  tlie  eotTespendeace  mUh,  •whUik'it 
was  accompanied,  was  kindly  cooimunicated  to  me  by  an  emigrant  aoblemsu  <if 
|iigU  distincUoDy  yiho  bojre  a  consideivible  |)art  m  the  pupedittoo. 


tbe  maritime  parts  to  consist  <:hie|ly  of  Englishi  and  in  thfc   CRAt*. 
iftland  of  Austrian,  inysid^rs*  The  votaries  of  Mr.  Burke's  ^]f!^ 
sentimeflts  and  ideas  eagerly  seconded  this  proppsition ;     ^jg^ 
but  that  part  of  the  ministry  which,  to  use  the  political  ^l^"  of  eo- 
language  of  latter  timesi  was  rather  anti-gallican  than  anti-  ^^He^ 
jacobin,  which  was  more  intent  on  the  annoyance  of  French  JJJ^^^ 
power,  thim  the  dictiition  of  French  government,   was  to  minis- 
sverse  to  so  expensive  and  weighty  an  undertaking.    Less  ^" ' 
ardent  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  they  did  not  ap- 
prebend,  that  the  numbers  and  force  of  its  friends  was 
nearly  so  great  as  conceived  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
emigprnts  and  Burkite^.     These  observed,  that  if  any  at- 
tempt was  made,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  be  effectual ; 
th^t  a  small  equipment  would  answer  no  useful  purpose ; 
a  scanty  force  could  XK>t  expect  to  prevail  against  the  nu- 
merous hordes  of  republicans ;  and  it  would  be  better  not 
to  send  any  expedition,  than  to  send  a  handful,,  which,  in- 
stead of  really  aiding  the  loyalists,  would  only  stimulate 
them  to  certain  destruction.     The  majtrity  of  the  cabinet,  nch^mt 
kowever,  appear  to  have  intended  merely  a  diversion,  to  Ju^J^**^  ^ 
weaken  the  efforts  of  th^  republicans   in  other  quarters  : 
to  the  reestablishment  bf  monarchy,  the  preparations  were 
so  totally  inadequate,  that  it  is  morally  certain  they  could 
Bot  be  designed  for  that  purpo9e. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  tbe  expedition  sailed  to  the  Espedk 
southern  coast  of  Britanny ;  and  as  theVendeans  possess-  o^beW 
ed  no  seaport  to  afford  their  friends  a  landing,,  the  squa- 
dron proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  Here  a  body  of 
aiiout  three  thousand  men  landed  on  the  27th,  anfl  disper- 
sed a  small  number  of  republicans.  They  besieged  and 
took  a-fort  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men,  and  prepared 
to  march  farther  into  the  country.  A  considerable  num- 
Iber  joined  the  expedition,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
liad  been  sent;  thence  it  was  fondly  expected,  that  an 
sraiy  would  be  formed  in  a  short  time,  capable  of  facing 
die  republican  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  in* 
creased  to  about  twelve  thousand  m^,  tl^ey  advanced  up 
tlie  country,  and  after  gaining  several  skirmishes,  attack-  ^ 

tag  a  large  body  of  republican  troops,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat*  Meanwhile,  Hoche  having  collected  a  numer- 
ous army,    proceeded   against  the  emigrant   forces;  a 
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CHAP,    bloody  batde  ensued^  and  was  foHowed  by  a  decUive  vie- 
^^^'     tory  on  the  side  of  the  republicans ;  scarcely  three  thou- 
^    t795      ^^^^  escaped  to  their  ships.     The  chiefs  of  the  Choaa];iH 
Pisastroos  for  several  months  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  were  •  at 
length  overpowered  by  the  republican  armies,^  and  pun- 
ished as  rebels  against  the  government  which  they  had  so 
^tely  acknowledged.     The  unfottunate  emigrants  captur- 
ed on  this  disastrous  expedition  were  also  treated  as  re- 
bels, and  suffered  on  the  scaifold.     Such  was  the  melan- 
choly termination  of  an  expedition,  from  which  no  direct 
success  could   reasonably   be  expected.     In  employing, 
however,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  this  undertaking  was 
not  without  a  considerable  influence  on  the  events  of  the 
campaign. 
The  ex-  Those  Statesmen  who  supposed  that  by  the  contina«> 

ofex^ttR.  ^^c^  o^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  French  would  exhaust  their  resources, 
hig  the  ^yere  in  the  event  proved  to  be  erroneous  reasoners. .  War 
finances  Carried  on  with  the  energy  which  they  exerted,  and  sue- 
rroandiess.  cessful  beyond  all  records  of  history,  was  to  them,  an  in- 
The  revo.  strument  of  acquisition :  in  the  spoils'  of  conquered  coun- 
find  new  tries  they  found  their  ways  and  means :  HoUa^id  and  Bel- 
intheooo-  S*^"^  suppled  the  treasury  of  France.  The  Austrian  Ne- 
qoered  therlands  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  French  re- 
I^q^r*  public ;  and  to  render  this  accession  complete,  they  be* 
Hoi/"d*  sieged  Luxemburg.  With  this  operation  they  opened  the 
campaign;  the  garrison,  though  strong,  yet  being  corn- 
French  ar-  pletely  invested,  and  finding  that  no  succours  could  ap- 
^Mthe  P**^*^^'  ^^  ^^^  seventeenth  of  June  capitulated.  The 
fortress  of  French  had  only  one  place  more  to  reduce,  in  order  to 
bu4*and  compass  that  object  which  was  to  crown  their  military 
complete  operations.  This  was,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  strong 
quest  of  and  important  city  of  Mentz ;  by  the  acquisition  of  which 
Belgium,  ^^y  ^Quld  regain  the  ancient  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Gaul,  the  river  Rhine.  But  the  situation  of  Mentz 
was  extremely  strong,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade.     During  the  early  part  of 

8  This  conversion  of  the  property  of  the  conquered  to  the  use  of  the  Mm- 
querors  has  often  been  ascribed  to  jacobinism  ;  but  the  slightest  attention  to  his- 
tory proves,  that  both  the  principle  and  prac^ee  are  not  nev,  but  as  old  as  tike 
records  of  war  and  plunder.  One  ingredient  in  their  system  differed  from  Gre> 
aiao  and  Roman  plunder,  a  spirit  of  proselytism.  But  that  spirit  was  not  peea> 
.liar  to  the  French  plunderera;  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  ai||^tt$t 
as  eager  to  convert  as  to  rob,  the  unoffending  ludians. 
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the  campaign,  the  French  aniues  had  been  much  less  acdve  CHAP. 
than  was  expected  from  the  successes  of  the  former  year.  ^iXJl 
Theh*  inaction,  however,  really  arose  from  those  very  sue-  ^^^^^ 
cesses.  Their  victories,  spYendid  and  momentous  as  they 
Wete,*  had  been  earned  by  great  profusion  of  lives;  and 
thougH  their  armies  were  continually  supplied  with  re- 
cruits, it  required  time  to  inure  those  to  discipline. 
Though  they  might  replace  the  numbers  they  were  cout 
tinudly  losing,  they  could  not  supply  their  places  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  good  soldiers.  The  French  officers  and 
commanders  were  fully  aware  of  this  deficiency,  and,  for 
this  reason,  were  become  less  adventurous  and  enterpris- 
ing. Besides,  a  considerable  part  of  the  republican  force 
was  employed  against  the  revolters.  The  operations  upon  Campaign 
the  Rhine  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  indecisive  and  un-  KWne^ 
important,  compared  with  the  events  of  the  former  year,  dedsixp. 
It  was  not  till  the  month  of  August,  that  Jourdain  cros- 
sed the  Rhine  :  he  captured  Dusseldorf,  and  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  retreat.  Pichegru  with  his  army  followed 
a  few  days  after,  and  having  reduced  Manheim,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  right  bank,  which  intercepted  the  Aus'^ 
trian  armies  on  the  north  and  south  of  the'  Main,  respec-  ' 
tiyely  commanded  by  generals  Clairfait  and  Wurmscr.  A 
division  of  his  army  having  attacked  the  Austrians  with  th« 
usual  impetuosity,'  put  them  to  the  route.  But  the  spirit 
of  plunder  was  so  predominant  among  the  French,  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  defeated  this  part  of  Wurmser's  army^ 
they  dispersed  on  alt  sides  in  quest  of  pillage.  The  Aus- 
trian cayalry,  informed  of  their  disorder,  returning,  com- 
pletety  surprised  and  defeated  the  plunderers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Clairfait  mean** 
while  advanced  upou  Jourdain*s  army,  which  had  invested 
Mentz  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  attacked  and 
defeated  its  rear,  and  took  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  des- 
tined for  the  siege ;  and  after  successive  victories,  his 
adversary  compelled  the  Austrian  to  recross  the  Rhine^ 
Pichegru  also  found  the  same  retrograde  movement  neces- 
sary: the  two  Austrian  armies,  now  enabled  to  form  a 
junction,  crossed  the  Rhine,  obliged  the  republicans  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  reconquered  the  palatinate 
^d  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
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CHAP.   McoeUe*     Alarmed  »t  their  {H^gi^eas,  Jewdaih  eeiKecltdi 
-      '     all  the  troops  that  were  8tcM;ioned  in  che  proximity  of  the 


^f^^      Rhine,  «id  by  forced  marches  reached,  in  a  short  time, 
the  scene  of  action*     United  with  Pichegru,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pat  a  stop  to  ti^  rapid  career  of  the'Aus* 
trians*     The  successes  of  the  Germans  encouraged  them 
to  project  the  siege  of  Luxemburg,  but  the  vigorous  re«* 
aistance  of  the  republicans  prevented  them  from  advaooiig 
so  far.  Aftfiv  various  sharp  conflicts,  they  were  obKged  to 
recross  the  Rhine.    Meanwhile,  on  the  right  bankof  tha 
Rhine  tkty  were  employed  in  besieging  Manheim,  which 
a  strong  gaErrtson  of  French  so  vigorously  defended,  that 
it  held  out  till  the  end  of  November,  when  it  yielded  to 
Armi$ti«e  the  Austrians.  The  campaign  concluded  by  common  con^ 
^^^'^^     sent  of  the  hostlk  generals;  who  agreed  to  a  sospension  of 
arms  for  three  months,  which  .was  ratified  by  the  reapec« 
tive  powers ;  and  the  armies  of  both  parties  withdrew 
into  winter  quarters.    The  same  languor  marked  die  Qpe~ 
rations  in  Italy;  the  French  maintained  their  former  acqui- 
sitions, but  made  no  farther  progress.     The  coatiaentd 
campaign  of  179S  was,  indeed,  on  the  whole  inefficient^ 
The  French  however,  had  subdued  the  revolters,  and  ac- 
quired Luxemburg.     The  French,  at  sea,  confined  them* 
^elve&to  defensive  efforts  against  our  navy,  and  depreda* 
dons  on  our  trade» 
Naval  ope-        The  naval  operations  of  Britain  were  necessarily  much 
'^   "'*      less  important  than  in  the  former  year,  against  an  enemy 
that  would  not  face  them   with  any  considerable  force. 
They  were  not,  however,  altogether  deficient  in  b^illiaacy* 
Engage-     Admiral  Comwallis  had,  this  summer,  been  stationed  ea 
admiral      ^^  ^^^^  coast  of  France,  to  mtercept  the  enemy's  trade, 
ConivaUU  gpjd  to  correspond  with  La  Vendee :  on  the  16th  of  Jtiae^ 
muchta-    having  only  five  ships  of  the  line,  he   met  off  Belleiale 
J^^j^      thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line.     Agsiinst  a  force   9# 
foroe.        greatly  superior  he  kept  a  running  fight  for  the  whole  of 
chef  next  day,  without  suffering  the  enemy  to  gain  lite 
Bjastra-  smallest  advantage.     At  .length  his  repeating  frigat#,  tp 
im^s  Ae  deceive  the  French,  threw  out  a  signal  that  a  large  British 
enemy  to  squadron  was   in   sight.     This  ingenious  stratagem  im- 
pelled the  republicans  to  betake  themselves  to  a  precipv- 
tAte  light*     The  Gallic  squadron,  six  days  after,  fell  in 
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«Mi  JmrA  9iiip&t%  %^  defeM«4  tbem^  ad  todt  Atm  tt   chap. 

Il9  tii^  W^st  ili4i«&,  the  French  fiMm^d  a  project  of     i^ 
r^^veriBg  the  ids^iids  whkfa  htad  bees  ceiMd  «o  the  Smg-  Lord  Bria- 
iidhriifter  fiMiftf  d^imi     To  pi!^mote  this  purpose,  this^  F^^e 
M^remisfi^e^to  St*  Lmie,  St;  Vinceiits^  Gmimd^  aiid  f^^^ 
Beminic^^  who  had  conriderahle  success :  St*  Lucie  witt  L'Onent, 
tediroed  ihroiagh  the  efibtti  of  the  ins«nrg«nt8«1  mod  the  tam^dr 
tkfte  others  with  difffituky  praierved.     Hie  French  abD  ^^"^ 
reidhic^  St«  Eustathis^  rtt&dk  the  island  of  Gkiadaloufpe,  Atimpt  <i 
^id  the  fort  of  Tiberoo  ia  St.  Dom'm^.     In  Jamaica,  a  S^wiSJer 
irar  sufose  betWeeti  the  British  and  the  M«roiEm  Indiatta,  «  their  lone* 
veiy  hostile  and  dangerous  tribe,  aeattered  in  tkie  woods,  Weitfai« 
attid  aottfd  &r  robbery  and  tmirden     The  ttiHtia  4nd  sol^  y^  2^ 
diers  ttiniing  out,  completely  siibdued  these  savviges  $  and  Jamaica 
tO'traice  the  fttgitiTes  employed  •  bloodhounds ;  the  island  >iac(^^ 
was  deared  t>f  these  marauders ;  the  reasainder  of  whom  negroes. 
Warn  trati9)yotted  to  Uppear  Canada. 

Iv  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Hc^am  defeated  the  Admina 
Freach  off  Gorsicai  and  on  die  coast  of  Africa^  admiral  defeatTtb 
Elpk&Bstme  ci^ured4he  oape  of  Good  Hdpe  smd  a  Dutch  o^^^ 
tteet.  ^  From  the  lime  that  H^and  betaane  a  dependency  Admini 
of  France,  an  order  was  issued  for  seizing  all  the  Dutch  stone  i^ 
riiips  in  British  ports ;  and  also  letters  of  marque  and  re-  **»*  p^ 
prisal  Were  granted  against  the  Batavian  republic*    Such  Oond 
are  'the  chief  <events  H>f  the  third  year  t>f  the  war  in  which  "^^' 
Greftt  Britain  was  engaged  agsunst  the  Frenth  repuUic*    . 

The  internal  proceedings  of  the  Freneh  republicans  l"*«™** 
wece  at  this  time  miore  aetive  and  energetic  than  die  operat*  rrwle^ 
lions  of  thrir  aitnies**^   Hating  fomyed  jte  new  consdin- 
tion  on  the  overdnrow  of  the  terrible  sysftem,  the  national 
convention  was  occupied  in  preparing  ibr  its  practical  com* 
mencemem;  and  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  anarchy,  did  Ambidoot 
not  lose  sight  of  ambition.    Before  diey  surrendered  their  Jhe^^en 
mithority  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  they  made  provi-  of  the  coot  i 
ision  for  its  renewal*     They  passed  a  decree,  which  en-  ^*"**^"^ 
joined  the  ^ctt&rai  bodies  to  choose  two*  thirds  of  llye 
deputies  of  the  nation  that  were  to  be  returned  on  this 
occasion,  out  of  the  psembers  of  the  present  convention ; 
amd  ordained,  that  in  default  of  an  election  of  those  two- 
^pirds  in  the  mamset  prescribed^  the  convention  shoutd 


CHAP,    ftuppty  thb  vncwckft  tlieaisielires.     Tlsr  coiMilutiQii,  mA 
^^^'     these  decrees,  were  fem^y  ttwismitted  to  the  primaiy 


ii^l^     asseiablies.     These  acts   mtr^   by  many  considered  as 
violaiioiis  of  the  iindoidited  priyile^»of  the  people,  and 
-attempts  to  perpetrate  iStmx  own  pow^  agamt  the  sense 
of  their  oorotituents.     The  Parisians  declared,  that.hencer 
forth  the  conyenttoa  had  forfeited  all  title  to  aay  fartbo^ 
obedience.     The  primary  assembUes  in  the  city  having 
met  by  their  own  appointment,  in  defiance  of  th«^  conii»n*> 
l&my  insisted  that  they  had  chosen  their  electors,  and  that 
these  being  :the.  direct  refBvsemativQs  of  the  people,  pos- 
sessed a  right  to  consult  together  as  soon  as .  they  judged 
fit  necessary*     The  convention,  'm  ord^  to  terrify,  the  riB-* 
fractory,  employed  a  military  force  to  dispcr^.  thisassem* 
biy  of  Parisians.     l%e  Parisians  forbore  at  that  time  op«* 
posing  the  soldiesrs  of  the  convention,  bot  continc^d  to 
inveigh  agairnt  their,  designs.     Both  pi»rties  became  in** 
flamed  with  die  greaui^srrage.    ;  After  wmrm  and  violmt 
«t>nte«ts' of  reasoning,  they , prepared  to  have  reopuive  to 
fofee*     On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Parisian  troops  pr#- 
'*         cee€ied>against  the  soldkrs  of  their  antagonists  ;  a  co^adOiet 
4aking  jrface,  was  fongfat  with  the  greatest  coutage  and 
lirdour,  when  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  a  young' Corsican 
]Urort8«f   gave^a  deetstve  victwy  to  the  conves^onal  troops*     The 
Monat»ar(e,  officer  in  question  was  Napoleone  Bonapsu*te|  who  oa*  this 
CrnvkA^     ^^^  ^^^  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents,  in   military 
officer,  ex-  command,  attracted  the  high  adoration  both  of  those  foe 
rfti^a§Diira-'Vl^>^9  and  agahist  whom  it  was  employed.     The  uum-' 
t>o&«         hers  that  feU  did  not  exceed  a  thousand ;  and  a  great 
nattltitude  waspfreparing  from  different  quarters  to  join 
iihe  troops  of  the  P^riiftians,   bat  were,  overawed  by  the 
success  of  the  opposite. party.^    The  me.trQpolis  was    sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  convention,,  which  made  a  vety 
severe  use  •  of  the  victory,  punished,  without  mercy   the 
Parisian  inaurgentsi  andin'th&s^prehension  of  many  of 
the  more  modemte  reptublisans  .w,ere  about  to  revive  the 
system  of  terror.    The  jacobins  began  to  regain  an  aacen* 
dency  in  an  •  assembly  whose  chief  objects,  like  those  of 
Robespierre,  appeared  to  be  uncontroled  dominion.     They 
procured  a  commission  to  be  appointed,  eonsistii^g  of  fivis 
'        persons,  who  were  empowered  to  consult  together    ^hat 


f 


Mtsiffes  were  proper  to  b»  adopted  m  order  to  tive  the  OHAP. 
QOUQtry.     Such  an  jarbitraiy  asftiHnplion  of  power  alarmed 


aU  France :  mea  were  apprehensire'tbat  the  days  of  Ro-      i^ns. 
beiq>i»rre  w^e  about  to  be  revived :  but  the  circumfttances, 
wen  changed  :  the  dread,  of  foreign  enemies  beiiig  re*. 
Biol^d,  the.  moder^e   republicans   and   constitutionalists 
were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  submit  to  this  new 
project  of  despotism*     During  the   month  of  October, 
tbede  contests  were  carried  pn  with  great  warmth,  and 
afiairs  appeared   drawing  to  some  important  crisis ;.  bul 
limy  terminated  favourably  to  the  .  prospect  of  returning, 
order*     In  the  convention  itself,  the  ablest  mien  were  TheoKtdcir 
among  the  moderates;  aod^  though  in  a  temporary  minor  length  pi«- 
rky,  soon   fbun4  Weans  to  prevail  over  a  considerable  ^^- 
Bomber  of  the  others,  and  at  length  to  overbalance  the 
flolent  and  Jacobinical,  junto.     It  was  proposed,  in  the 
same  of  the  nation,  that  the  commission .  of  hve  should 
instantly  be.  suppressed,  and  that  the  constitution  deciTeed 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  people  should  take  place,  and 
tke  convention  be  dissolved  on  the  day  appointed ;  and 
the  moderate  party  being  npw  predominant,  diese  proposi*         ^ 
tioBs  were  carried.     The  vioJenl  faction,  aware  of  the 
Piousness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  decay  of  their  power, 
^deavoured,  by  promoting  or  seconding  poptdar  acts^  to 
ttgain  the  public  favour.     On  the  36th  of  October,  this  Bkwl«tNi 
celebrated  convention  dissolved  itsdf^  after  having  sitten  J^tiooT*"^ 
ttpwa^rds  of  three  years ;  and,  in  governing  France,  pro- 
ved effects  moire  momentoj^s  to  Europe  than  any  which 
had  taken  place  for  several  centuries*     Their  character,  »^  ^^ 
operations^  and  efficiency,  were  astonishing,  and  surpassed  '^^  ^' 
all  the   experience  and  records  of  history.     Th^r  chief 
collective  characteristic  was  promptitude  of  intellectual 
aad  active  powers,  which  discovered  and  called  into  effec** 
tual  operation  all  the  faculties  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try: and  made  every  species  of  inanimate  and  rational 
l>eings  engines  for  compassing  their  ends.    Exempt  them* 
selves  from  all  moral  and  religious  restraints,  they  destroy- 
ed or  suppressed  these  principles  in  others,   in   order  to 
insure  their  instrumentality ;  in  all  qualities  and  means, 
tbey  regarded  merely  efficacy ;  and  in  seeking  their  ob* 
jectiB,  they  simply  employed  sagacity,  invention,  courage, 
Vol.  IV.  F  f 
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CHAP.    mDhitfoi^  ^sd  expedition.     Genivs,  vq^our  'of  nunii,  in-^. 

^^p^^^.,^  defatigsd>ie  and  rapid  cxettion,  moving*  direetl)r  on  to  their 
17^^,  end,  and  totally:  regardleaa  of  comctence,  and  of  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  making  no  account  of  human 
happiness  or  misery,  may  certainly  00  numberless  acta  in 
a  private  station,  which  must  surprise  all  who,  with  equal 
power,  have  not  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  piety  and  virtue* 
Enormous  however  as  their  crimes  might  be,  they  were 
mi^ed  with^  most  extraordinary  efforts,  brilliant  actidhs, 
and  astonishing  success  against  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try* Never  had  a  government  greater  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount ;  internal  dissensions  that  rose  to  rebellion,  exten- 
sive, powerful,  and  formidable  |  a  confederacy  of  nations^ 
two  of  which  sent  forth  armies,  that  in^  numbers,  courage, 
discipline,  and  military  skill,  were  equal  to  the  Roman 
legions ;  and  assisted  by  other  states  no  less  brave  and 
hardy;  with  a  kingdom  whkh  commsmded  the  fountains 
of  silver  and  of  gold ;  had  been  once  the  rival  of  France 
herself,  and,  of  continental  powers,  was  still  the  second  in 
liaval '  greatness :  but,  beyond  all,  an  insular  empire, 
*  which  united  the  genius  of  Greece,  with  the  persevering  va- 
lour and  constancy  of  Rome ;  the  opulence  of  Carthage  and 
Persia ;  military  prowess  superior  to  any  heroes  of  modem 
Europe,^  and  a  maritime  force  which  far  surpassed  any  re- 
lated in  the  annals  of  mankindf  Such  a  ^combination  of 
resources  and  warriors  nevbr  before  had  one  state  to  op* 
pose.  Yet  did  the  French  convention,  with  the  executive 
governments  which  it  successively  created,  not  only  resist 
their  immense  efforts,  by  crushing  internal  revolt,  and 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  frontiers,  but  acquired  ac- 
cessioi^^  of  territory  more  extensive  than  any  which  have 
been  procured  by  conquest  in  modern  Europe ;  whose 
fertility,  industry,  skill,  riches,  and  the  nieans  of  force, 
far  surpassed  any  conquest  achieved  by  the  Romans  du- 
ring half  a  century  of  their  most  warlike  history.  If  in 
comps^ssing  objects  of  such  magnitude,  they  were  guiltjr 
of  niany  enormities;  they  possessed  most  uniformly,  anc} 


t  If  this  ahouM  be  thought  an. unfounded  aasertion,  it  must  be  by  those  who 
40  not  peoollect  the  pitched  batties  between  the  Bridsb  and  any  opixHients, 
from  Creasy  to  Alexandria :  thej  never  were  beaten  by  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
^"QOpB^  and  very  rarely  by  ma^  8u];»eripr  i^urobers. 
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signaily  e;:(eerted,*aiie  qualitf,  without  which  the  highest    CHAP, 
intellectual  and  moral  excdlencies  avsul  little,  in  the  con*  y_2^^^^L_j 
ductors  or  momentous  and  dasg^ous  warn,  or  any  other     i^^^^^ 
arduous  situations  in  active  Ufe  :"--this  was  energy,*  con« 
stant  in  object,  rapid  in  exertion,  and  decisive  in  effect. 


tt  Thi*  Qualitj  aoobsarrer  of  their  c(H><laet  more  expticUly  md  futtj  allows 
^an  one  aiitnor,  vho  will  never  be  accused  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  French 
revotationitts.  See  Borke  on  Reg^eide  Pei^eei  and  tin  other  writings  eoawra* 
ing  the  French  reroLatioo^  labaequent  to  the  commeMieement  of  the  war. 
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CHAP.  LVII. 


Attain. — Many  who  had  approved  qf  the  ijuar^  tire  of  its 
cantinuemce'''^r€  disappointed  in  its  resultft^^hey  con*  \ 
ceive  the  advantages  gained  do  not  balance  the  loss 
ihturred.'^^oarcih/  and  dearHess  of  provisions.'^Dis* 
eontents.o'^Active  endeavours  of  the  innovating  societies^ 
"^Multiplication  of  kcturerS'^^who  represent  tuars  as 
ministerial  jobs  for  plundering  the  people* — Frequency 
of  seditious  meetings **^Meetings  of  the  corresponding 
society  at  Chalk  farm  and  Copenhagen  house^-'^Aiuse 
of  govemment'-^Behaviour  ^f  the  mob  to  the  king  iit 
his  way  t9  and  from  parliament*--*^  bullet  is  shot  into 
the  iing^s  coach.*'^Indignation  of  the  public* — ProclC' 
mation**^Proceedings  tf  parliament^-^^Lord  Grenville 
introduces  a  bill  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty*  s  person^^ 
principle  and  detaHs^-^^rguments  against  it-'^for  it**^^ 

'  Mr.  Pitfs  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings^^^h- 
jects  and  provisions  of'^-^rguments  against  it.^^Mr* 
Fox  reprobates  the  bilk^-^xhtbits  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  state  their  grievances^^-^eciares  the  Bills  intended 
to  prevent  the  exercise  ■  of  that  right-^-^nd  to  shield 
ministers-^e  alleges^  they  subvert  constitutional  freC' 
dom. — Active  efforts  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament  .-^Pttitionr.^^Arguments  for  Mr. 
Pities  bill-'^equired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times-^^ 
somewhat  modifkdy  both  pass  into  laws. -—-Impartial  view 
of  the  nexv  acta.^^Restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the 

,  press."^Mr.  Pitt  apprehended  to  undervalue  literary 
effort."^Majority  of  the  iiterary  clas9  inimical  to  his 
administration.^-'Writers  represent  the  series  of  his 
measures  as  more  conducive  to  the  power  of  the  crown 
than  the  rights  of  the  people.— State  of  ministerial 
pOpularity.-^^Ministers  intimate  his  majesiy^s  disposi'- 
tion  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace^-^^emarks  of  Mr. 
Fox  on  this  declaration.-— -The  conduct  of  the  war  i» 
severely  censurctL-^^uppties-^immense  loan*-^The  taxesn 


' 
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financially  judicious^    laid  on  the  luxuries  or  convent" 
encieSf  and  not  the  necessaries  of  life.'-^Able  speech  of 
earl  Moira  on  revenue.^ — Proposed    remonstrance   of 
opposition^'-^Dissolution  of  parliaments 

THE  war  had  been  begun  with  the  approbation^    CHAP. 
and  even  applause,  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  British  ^ii)L^ 
nation ;  and,  during  the  first  campaign,  these  sentiments      ^^9^, 
continued  to  prevail :  but  the  distresses  of  our  army  in  Britain — 
Holland,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  had  appro- 
the  ejcpiration  of  the  second,  began  to  damp  their  eagerr  ^^  ^i^ 
Qess.     When  a  third  campaign  was  concluded,  many  of  iuoontinu* 
the  former  promoter^  of  war  conceived,  that  the  exer*  **^' 
tions  of  three  years  had  not  brought  Britain  any  nearer 
the  purpose  of  hostilities,  than  they  were  at  its  commence* 
ment,  and  now  became  tired  of  its  continuance.     Its  ejt*  are  lUtmf^- 
penses  retrenching  the  comforts  of  life,  came  home  to  ^'^l^iu: 
their  feelings :  like  the  bulk  of  mankind,  judging  from  theycoa- 
the  event,  they  began  to  think  that  the  war  must  have  advautae^ 
been  wrong  in  the  outset,  which  in  its  progress  had  so  |^"^i^n|i^ 
totally  disappointed  their  expectation ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  the  loss 
must  be  unwise  in  the  continuance,  when,  in  their  appre-  ^^^ 
hensions,  it  produced  no  benefit  to  b;:lance  the  very  heavy 
loss.     In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  the  war,  a  scarcity  Scarcity 
prevailed    throughout  the    kingdom,   and  was   woefully  *"<*  ^^^ 
felt  by  the  poorer  sort,  several  of   whom  perished  for  provMioo?. 
want*  The  means  of  procuring  sustenance  were  narrowed  Disooa- 
from  various  causes ;  but  the  discontented  attributed  this  ^^^ 
evil  to  the  war ;  and  the  sufferers,  through  defect  of  em- 
ployment,' were  ready  enough  to  believe  those  who  repre- 
sented  all  the   calamiues   that   affected   the   nation,   as 
proceeding  chiefly,    if   not  solely,   from  the    hostilities. 
Multitudes,  not  only  of  the  lower,  but  even  the  middling 
classes,  very  ardently  desired  peace,  and  began  to  cherish 
displeasure  against  ministers  for  not  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure that  blessing  to  the  country.     The  members   oi  the  Active  ea- 
ianovatinc:  societies  were  now  extremely  bold  and  active :  deavours 

L  •       1  .    «     r        1  •    "1  11  HI  o»  the  in- 

ttie  acquittals,  at  the  trials  for  high  treason,  had  swelled  novating 
their  exultation,  and  inspired  their  courage.     They  regard-  *^'®*'®*- 
td  the  ministers  as  a  junto,  who  had  desired  and  plotted 
agaii^st  th^m  unjust  death^  without  the  power  of  perpe- 
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trating  their  designs.  The  most  zealous  democrats  eager- 
ly stimulated  disaffection  to  government.  Declamatory 
lecturers  multiplied  in  the  metropolis ;.  the  demag<>gues 
did  not  confine  j^hemselves  to  the  topics  which  had  been 
so  often  agitated  in  democratic  societies,  addressed  to 
their  own  peculiar  cast ;  but  watched  the  tone  of  dissa- 
tisfactioti  beginning  to  be  heard  among  persons  who  were 
well  affected  to  the  constitution  of  their  country;  «ind 
pointed  their  invectives  and  sarcasms,  not  merely  against 
what  they  called  the  aristocratic  principles  and  objects  ai 
the  war,  but  what  came  much  more  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  its  effects  on  their  purses  and  means  of  liveli* 
hood*  Lecturers,"  both  stationary«and  itinerant,  repre- 
sented wars,  and  beyond  'them  all,  this  war,  as  contrived 
by  courts  and  ministers,  to  afford  them  pretexts  for  plun* 
dering  the  people^  that  they  and  their  adherents  might 
wallow  in  luxury ;  while  the  multitude,  by  whose  hard 
earnings  their  profusion  was  supported,  were  stinted  in 
the  necessaries  of  life*  These  inflammatory  arts  ope- 
rating on  minds  already  sore  with  the  pressure  of  the 
war  and  scarcity,  brought  many  loyal  and  constitutional, 
though  not  considerate  and  discriminating  men,  into  the 
vortex  of  discontent*  A  multiplicity  of  publications, 
periodical  and  occasional,  strongly  forwarded  the  same 
purposes ;  but  the  most  pointed  and  effectually  conducive 
to  aversion  against  the  present  government,  were  the  lee- 
tural  and  political  conventicles  which  abounded  in  1795, 
beyond  all  former  periods ;  the  private  cabals  of  inno- 
vating associators,  and  the  numerous  public  meetings  to 
which  these  gave  rise.  The  corresponding  society  again 
meet  at  Chalk  farm  and  other  places,  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  A  meeting,  held  at 
Copenhagen  house  near  Islington,  of  these  conventions, 
was  the  most  remarkable.  The  numbers  that  attended, 
either  through  zeal  in  the  caisse,  or  through  curiosity, 
were  computed  at  about  fifty  thousand.  Some  very 
daring  addresses  were  made  to  the  multitude ;  the  con* 


u  The  author  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  hear  some  of  the  once  noted  John 
Thelwal's  efi'osions,  and  also  to  read  a  certain  production  of  his,  styl^,  The 
Tribune ;  he  recollects,  that  the  declamation  mentioned  ia  the  text,  constituttd 
the  substance  of  both.  . 
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duct  of  mmisteics  was  arraigned  in  the^  most  tinquali&ed  CHAP, 
huiguage ;  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  on  the  neces-  y^-^^-^g 
sity  of  peace,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  was  universally  1795^ 
adopted.  The  chief  abettors  of  the  proceedings  against 
government,  were  apprehended  to  be  emissaries  from 
France,'  who,  though  natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
had  thrown  off  all  attachment  to  their  country,  and  were 
become  its  most  violent  and  rancorous  enemies.  The  diffi- 
cutty  of  detecting  individuals  connected  with  our  foes,  ena- 
bled them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  patriotism,  and  to 
delude  with  facility  the  majority  of  their  hearers  into  a  per- 
suasion, that  they  spoke  and  acted  froqi  principle,  and  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  expose  abuses,  and  to  induce 
the  people  to  assert  their  rightsJ  The  increasing  fre- 
quency of  those  meetings,  and  the  growing  audaciousness 
of  their  directors,  called  for  preventive  measures. 

The  internal   state  of  the  kingdom,   as  well   as  its  ff^^he'm^ 
foreign  relations,  determined  his  majesty  to  call  his  par-  toihekiug, 
liament   together    a^   an    earlier    period    than  usual.      It  toandTrom 
accordingly  assembled  on  the .29th  of  October;  a  memo-  parliament, 
rable  day,  on  account  of  the  events  which  it  witnessed,  and; 
the    consequences    which  ehsued.     A    report  had    been 
spread,  that  an  immense  multitude  of  discontented  people 
had  agreed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
sentiments  to  the  king  in  perspn.     This  of  course  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  park  was  crowded  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  since  his  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne.      In  his  way  to  the  house  of  lords  through  the 
park,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  by  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  demanding  peace,'  and  the  dismission 
of  Mr.   Pitt.    Some    voices    were  even   heard,   exclaim- 
ing, "  No  king ;"  and  stqnes  were  thrown  at  the  state 
coach  as  it  drew  near  to  the  horse  guards.     In  passing 
through    palace  yard,  one  of  the  windows    was   broken  a  bullet  ii 
it  was  said,  by  a  bullet  discharged  from  an  air  gun.    These  Jhe'^"^, 
outrs^ge9  were  repeated  on  the  king's  return  from  parlia-  coach. 

X  Annual  Register,  1796,  chap.  i.        y  Annual  Register,  1796,  cliap.  i. 

z  First  in  a  melancholy,  bat  poon  after  a  menacing  tone.  As  his  maje8t5''a 
equipage  tamed  tovirards  the  horse  guards,  the  populace  were  become  very 
Msolent.  His  majestv  displayed  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  conversed  with  the 
lords  without  appearing  to  notice  the  disposition  to  riot  So  far  t  was  an  eye 
vitness  ;  but  apprehending  a  tumult,  1  then  left  tlic  park. 
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Cfi\P.   ment,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace  im 
,^^^JiJj  his  way  back  from  St.  James's    palace   to  Buckingham' 

1795.     ^o^se. 
Indignation        EvERY  loyal  ai|d  patriotic  Britain  felt  with  indignation 
pubiie.       the  unmerited  insult  offered  to  his  sovereign ;  and  saw  the 
necessity  of.  restraining  the  rebellious  spirit  which  such 
Prociama-  attempts  indicated.    A  proclamation  was  published  offering 
a  large  pecuniary  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpe- 
trators ;  and  also  stating,  that  previously  to  the  opening  of 
parliament,  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  where  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and 
divers  means  used  to  sow  discontent  and  excite  seditious 
proceedings  ;    requiring    all    magistrates    and  other  well  * 
affected   subjects  to  exert  themselves  in  preventing  and 
suppressing  all  unlawful  meetings,  and  the  disseminating 
of  seditious  writings. 

A  CONFERENCE  was  held  between  the  two  houses  as  soon 
jtw*ofpir.  ^^  his  majesty  had  withdrawn,  and  witnesses  were  exa-^ 
liiiiaent.      mined  in  relation  to  the  outrages  that  had  been  commit- 
ted.    Their  testimony  was  communicated  to  the  commons^ 
and  both  houses  unanimously  cojicurred  in  the  addresses 
which  were  proposed.     It  wa^  by  no  means  deemed  suffix 
cient  to  investigate  past  guilt,  and  testify  abhorrence  of  its 
treasonable  enormity ;  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  re^ 
currence  of  such  dangerous  wickedness, 
vin'^intro^"         To  secure  his  majesty  against  future  effects  of  so  disloyal 
duces  a  bill  and  Unconstitutional  a  spirit,  lord  Grenville  proposed,  a 
tyofhis**"  bill,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
majesty's    *^  hjg  majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable 
^^  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.^'     This  law  con- 
Principles  sisted  of  two  parts ;   the    first  made  a  very  momentous 
and  details,  change,  and  extension  of  the  crime  of  treason  :  it  declared 
the  commission,  by  deed,  or  by  words  spoken,  written,  or 
printed,  or  in  any  other  open  manner,  or  any  act  tending' 
to  the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death  of  the  king,,  or 
his  heirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order 
to  overawe   the   parliament,    and    to    effect  a  change  of 
counsels,  or  to  instigate  any  foreigner  or  stranger  by  force 
to  invade  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  to  be  high  treason, 
during  the  king's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  after  the  demise  of  the  crown.    The 
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second  part  extended  the  crinke^  and  aggravated  the  ptinish*  CHAP, 
ment,  of  sedition :  to  excite  dislike,  and  hatred  to  the  person  ^^^ 
of  the  king)  or  to  the  persons  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  j^^^ 
or  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by 
law  established,  by  deed,  by  advised  speech^  or  by  words 
written  or  printed,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  rendered  liable 
to  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  commission  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  for  the  second,  to  the  usual  punishments 
prescribed  by  law,  or  to  transportation  for  not  more  than 
seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  "  The  provi-^ 
'^  sioas  (lord  Grenville  said)  were  conformable  to  the 
'^  principles  admitted  in  the  acts  of  Elizabeth,  and  Charles 
^^  II.  and  were  as  similar  as  circumstances  would  permit* 
^^Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  construction  of  the 
^  laws  relating  to  treason,  already  in  force,  the  intent  of 
*^  this  bill  was  to  explain  and  fix  the  meaning  of  those  laws* 
**  It  would  not  prohibit  any  act  allowed  to  be'  legal,  bue 
^  only  provide  a  more  suitable  punishment  according  to  the 
^*  degree  of  criminalty,  than  that  which  was  ordained  by  the 
*^  laws  now  in  force  ;  as  in  various  cases,  notwithstanding 
^  criminalty  was  evidently  proved,  ah  opposite  law  had  not 
^^  been  enacted.",  This  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  though 
btit  by  a  very  small  number  in  the  house  of  peers.  Its 
most  active  impugnefs  were  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale.  These  lords  expressed  the  utmost  ^t^mcnu 
horror  of  the  daring  outrage  which  had  been  committed 
against  his  majesty  ;  but  alleged,  that  the  bill  did  not  tend 
to'  procure  more  safety  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  than 
the  laws  that  already  existed ;  there  was  ho  sufficient  proof 
that  the  outrages  committed  were  connected  with  the 
meetings  to  which  they  were  attributed :  the  present  law 
was  evidently  ah  innovation  In  the  constitution,  and  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  it  opened  a 
dangerous  latitude  for  constructive  treason,  one  of  the  most 
pefhicibus  instruments  of  tyrannical  government.  One  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  our  freedom  was  the  treason  law 
of  Edward  III.  by  which,  accurate  definition  of  crime 
fenced  the  liberties  and  lives  of  English  subjects  against 
Ae  capricious  displeasure,  X>r  arbitrary  designs,  of  a  king 
or  his  ministers.  This  law  had  guarded  former  monarchs 
through  barbarous  ages  and  periods  of  turbulence  and  viOi^ 
Vol.  IV-  G  g 
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CHAP,  dispersion  by  a  mugistriite,  after  reading  a  a|iecifie  ptocla* 
^^^*  mation ;  unless  the  assembly  were  collected  by  a  public 
179^.  advertisement,  signed  by  seven  resident  householders,  and 
a  true  copy  of  it,  subscribed  by  them,  were  left  with  the 
publisher,  who,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  must  deli- 
ver it  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  it  should  be 
demanded.  It  farther  provided,  that  disobedience  for 
more  than  one  hour  to  the  magistrate's  order  to  disperse^ 
should  subject  any  individual,  of  a  number  above  twelve^ 
to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  even  an  assembly  held  by 
regular  advertisement,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
pame  *risk  to  the  disobedient,  might  be  dispersed,  if  any 
measure  subversive  of  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  incite 
the  people  to  hatred,  or  dislike,  or  contempt  to  the  royal 
ikmily,  or  of  the  parliament,  were  proposed*  To  prevent 
certain  political  lecturers  from  gaining  a  livelihood  by 
preaching  sedition,  a  house  opened  for  any  political  dis- 
cussion, without  a  license,  was  to  incur  a  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds. 

nipgumenta         ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^  impugn  this  bilU 
^g;aui8tit    There  was,  he  alleged,  no  evidence  but  the  assertions  of 

ministers,  that  the  outrages,  which  he  reprobated  as  much 
as  any  man,  arose  from  the  meetings  described  in  the  bill. 
Mr,  Fox     But  if  the  closest  chain  of  connexion  could  have  been 
S^^UH«  *  traced  between  certain  meetings,  and  the  attack  upon  our 
sovereign,  the  abuse  did  liot  justify  the  proscription  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.     Public  discussion  on  national  sub- 
jects, was  not  only  legal,  but  the  very  life  of  the  English 
constitution :  and  without  these  no  liberty  could  subsist. 
^lUfaitsthe  The  people  had  an  unalienable  right  to  deliberate  on  their 
Uiepl^ie  g'^ievances,  and  to  demand  redress  from  the  legislature i 
to  state       but  by  this  bill  were  forbidden  to   exercise  those  rights 
T^(^si'^'^'  without  the  attendance  of  a  magistrate,  and  previous  notice 
to  Urn  of  their  intention.     A  pe&som  afpointkp  by  go- 
vernment was  empowered  to  arrest  any  one  present^ 
whose  words  he  might  think  proper  to  call  sedition,   and 
and  ^ven  to  dissolve  the  meeting  at  his  own  pleasure^ 
Pehold  the  state  ef  a  free  Englishman :  before  he   cais 
discuss  any  topic  which  involves  his  liberty,  or  his  rights^ 
he  is  to  send  to  a  magistrate,  who  is  to  attend  the  discussion  ^ 
that  ynagistrate  cannot  prevent  the  (nesting,  but  he  cai^ 
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pimveat.  tk^  apQ^kipg;  b^aupe  lie  can  allege  that  what  i$  chap. 
said  ha3  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     J-XSf 
Can  a  meeting,  under  s^uch  restrictions,  be.  called  a  meet*      |^g^ 
ing  of  free  people  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  deeUref 
this  coyntry  believe  that  the  plan  is  s^ny  thing  but  a  total  intended  t» 
annihilation  of  their  liberty  ?  If  the  people's  complaints  f^^^*   - 
.were  groundless,  the  less  they  were  noticed  the  sooner  c»e  of  that 
they  could  cease,  as  false  surmises  would  very  soon  be  "^  * 
dbcovered  and  lose  their  effect;  but,  if  well  founded,  the  md  to 
efforts  made  to  repress  them  must  terminate  either  in  a  ***?*!* 

-  .    J    J        ,      .     .  r  ^t  t  .  .  ministers: 

bascrmmded  submission  or  the  people^  or  in  a  resistance 
fatal  to  their  rulers  as  well  as  to  themselves^  Revolutions 
were  not  owing  to  popular  meetings,  but  to  the  tyranny 
.which  was  exerted  to  enslave  men.  The  French  revolution 
arose  from  ministerial  oppressions,  and  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  a  despotic  government^  that  held  the  people  in 
continual  dread,  and  silenced  their  very  fears  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  punishments  suspended  over  those  who  dared 
to  utter  their  sentiments.     *^  Say  then  at  once  (exclaimed  he  alleeet 
"  the  orator),  that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer  suitable  ^rt  conlrti- 
*'  to  Britain ;  conduct  yourselves  openly  as  the  senators  of  tutionil 
**  Denmark  did :  lay  down  your  freedom,  and  acknowledge    ^^  **"** 

.  ^^  and  accept  despotism :  but  do  not  mock  the  understand- 
"  inga  and  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the  world  that 
"  you  are  free."     These  strictures,  seconded  by  all  the  AetlTe  ef. 

,  brilliancy,  ingenuity,  and  acuteness  of  Sheridan,  the  con-  £[|j]^®**L 

•  stitutional  and  legal  knowledge,  and  impressive  eloquence  his  coadiiL. 
of  Erskine,  being  added  to  the  efforts  of  opposition  in  the  i,^*J5,doS 

.  house  of  peers  against  the   other  bill,  stirred  up  a  great  <>f  P*^*- 
ferment   in  the  country.    Numerous   petitions  flocked  in 
from  every  quarter,  deprecating  the  biUs  as  an  annihilation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.    In  promoting  petitions,  the  Petitio&ar 
lead  was  taken  by  the  whig  club,  consisting  of  men  in  point  / 

of  talents,  rank,  property,  and  character,  equal  to  any 
association  of  the  same  number  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand^  addresses  were  presented  in  favour  of  the  bills, 
which,  though  not  near  so  numerous,  came  from  persons 
mggregately  superior  in  rank  and  property  to  the  petitioners. 
The  arguments  of  the  addressers  and  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  were  the  wicked  for  Mr. 
designs  of  those  who  directed  the   meetings  which  were  *^»«  »•»"'• 
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OttAP.  proposed  to  be  suppressed,  acid  their  destructive  teudemcy 
^^,^V^  if  suffered  to  continue.     The  pretence  of  these  meetings 
1/95.      ^^^  ^^  petition  the  legislature  for  rights  withheld  from  the 
required  1^  people ;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to  promulgate  opinions 
«tatioes  of   that  were  inimical  to  government,  and  calculated  to  bring 
the  times,    j^  j^^^q  contempt.  If  the  executive  power  were  not  invested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  control  these  meetings,  they 
Would  finally  endanger  the  existence  of  the  state.     It  was 
the  indubitable  right  of  the  people  to  pass  their  judgment 
upon  ministers  and  their  measures,  and  freely  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  all  political  subjects,  as  also  to  petition 
the  different  branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  these  rights 
oi^ght  to  be  kept  within  their  intended  limits,  and  it  was 
the  duty   of  parliament  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
instrumental  to  the  subversion  of  the  established  govern- 
ment.    The  rights  of  the  people  doubtless  ought  to  be 
respected,   but  it   was    equally  indispensable    to  obviate 
their   abuse.     A  precise   and  acknowledged  power  was 
wanted  in  the  magistrate  to  disperse  such  meetings  as 
threatened  disorder.     The  bill  proposed   to  restrain  no 
meetings,  but  those  which  were  evidently  calculated  to 
incite  ignorant  and  unwary  men  against  the  constitution, 
tomevhiit   It  permitted   innocent  and   lawful  assemblies,  and   only 
SotlipaM    prohibited    conventions    hostile    to    the    existing    polity* 
intotew».    These  arguments  convincing  the  majority  in  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law :  lord  Grenville's  bill  also 
passed  about  the  same  time.^ 
Imparciat  These  acts  tended  greatly  to   shake  the  popularity  of 

new  Mt8***  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  kingdom.  However  efficient  they 
might  bo^  for  remedying  the  specific  evils  that  prevailed, 
yet  even  many  friends  of  government  thought  they  did 
much  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified.  Per- 
sons unconnected  with  party  admitted  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  treason  laws  to  conspiracies  for  levying  war 
against  the  sovereign  and  constitution;  but  disapproved 
of  the  vague  and  general  description  of  this  new  species 
of  treason,  Including  in  its  overt  act§  whatever  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  rebellion  against  the  king,  government,  or  legis- 
lature.    This  clause  they  considered  as  a  deviation  from 

%  For  the  details  of  the  4el}ates>  se«  Farliamenlarj  Reports. 
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the  spirit  of  English  laws  :  it  opened,  they  said,  a  door   CHAP. 
for  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  constructions  which  cha-  ^^-^^^-^ 
racterize  absolute  and  tyrannical  systems ;  and  was  there-      1^95, 
fore  contrary  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the   Britijih 
constitution.     The  restricjtions  upon  the  press,   imposed  Re»^c- 
by  the  same  act,  by  many  well   aifected   to   government  the  free- 
were  deemed  to  admit  also  too  much  latitude  of  construe-  ^!I*  ^*'^*" 
don ;  to  subject  literary  effort  to  the  control  of  ministers, 
and  to  enchain  the  freedom  of  the  press.     It  was  allowed 
by  every  candid  and  impartial  man,  that  the  harangues  and 
lectures  of  demagogues,  in  periodical  and  occasional  con- 
venticles, were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  to  be 
prevented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,   it  was  asserted,  that 
the  laws  in  existence  were  sufficient  for  punishing  what- 
ever sedition  could  be  proved  to  have  been  uttered ;  that 
the  whole  community  ought,  not  to  be  debarred  from   as- 
sembling, because  incendiaries  had,  in  certain  assemblies, 
violated  the  laws.     The  right  of  discussing  public  mea- 
sures belongs  to  every  freeborn  Briton ;  its  exercise  pro- 
motes his  sense  of  personal  importance ;  the  best  nourish- 
er  of  liberty  and  independence.     Other  Britons  were  not 
to  be  debarred  from  enjoying  such   privileges,   because  a 
fooIish|  virulent,  or  malignant  lecturer,   abused  his  exer- 
cise of  the  same  right.     The  restriction  tended  to  ener- 
vate the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  thus  to  effect  a  great,  gene- 
ral, and  permanent  evil,  in  order  to  remedy  a  partial  and 
temporary  evil.     The  most  solid  and  effectual  answer  to 
these  very  forcible  objections   was,   that  the    obnoxious 
laws  were  only  intended  to  be  temporary. 

The  abilities^  of  Mr.  Pitt  often  manifested  themselves  | 

in  turning  public  opinion  into  the  current  which  best  suit-  ' 

«d  his  political  views ;  but  one  engine  he*  appears  not  to 
have  estimated  with  his  usual  perspicacity:   Mr.  Pitt  laid  ^r.  Pitt 
too  Uttle  stress  upon  literary  efficacy :  while  the  press  is  handed  to 
free,   literary  power  will  produce  great  effects  on  public  iSterary^^^ 
opinion.     The   minister  was   not   deemed  favourable  to  «ffort, 
writers,  as  a  classes  perceiving  that  they  had  frequently 
done  much  mischief  in  France,  he  appeared  to  have  drawn 
an  inference  too  hasty ,^  that  they  ought  to  be  di3Couraged 
in  England.     The  laws  in  question,  and  other  acts,  tend- 
ed to  r66train  thfe  market  for  literary  commodities,  conse*- 
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CHAI>.  quently  to  do  an  aggregate  hurt  to  the  profession.  This 
^^J^)^J^  effect  literary  men  felt,  and  many  of  them  strongly  and 
I7g5  efficiently  expressed  their  feelings :  habits  of  combination, 
Majority  of  analysis,  comparison,  and  deduction  of  general  principles, 
ciuainlni?-  enabled  them  to  view  and  estimate  the  character  of  the 
SteiB^**  legislative  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  these  they  professed 
tration.  to  discover,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  new  laws  had  a 
repireii^t  reference,  either  to  public  revenue,  or  to  the  security  of 
^e  series  j^e  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  few, 

ot  bis  inea* 

sores  w      of  any  extensive  operation,  are   of  the  class  that  may  be 
ZT^eT  denominated  popular.^ 

the  power         The  Violence  of  some  partisans  in  their  promotion  of 
crown        the  bills,  far  transcended  the  limits  which  were,  observed 
iriKfatsof     ^y  *^^  minister  himself,  and  added   to   the  dislike  with 
tbe  people,  which  many  regarded   those   laws.     While  the    minister 
justified  the  restriction  as  a  necessary  expedient,  in  a  tem- 
porary case,  without  intrenching  upon  the  whig  principles 
oh  which  the  British  constitution  rests,  high  tories.  who 
supported  him  in   defending  the  church  and  monarchy, 
promulgated  their  own  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  manifest- 
ing a  desire  of  degrading  the  just  authority  of  a  free  peo« 
pie,  revived  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  to 
the  existing  power.     Ingenious  men,  adverse  to  ministers^ 
did  not  fail  to  4nipute  to  the  supreme  leader  these  senti- 
ments of  too   vehement  and  ardent  subalterns ;  and  an 
opinion  now   pervaded   the   lower  classes,   and   infected 
many  of  the  middling,  and  some  of  the  higher,  •  that  Mr.  j 
Pitt  was  anxious  not  only  to  fortify,  but  extend  the  power  ' 
of  the  crown,  to   weaken  and  contract  the  power  of  the 
8Ute  of      people.     Such  an  apprehension  once  entertained,  affected 
iVpobu^tT.  ^^  construction  of  his  subsequent   conduct ;    and  from 
this  time,  his  popularity  diminished,  though,  perhaps,  his 
power  increased.     The  financial  ability  of   Mr.  Pitt,  du» 
ring  the  whole  of  his  administration,   secured  to  him  the 
support  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  moneyed  interest. 
In  part  of  his  ministry,  the  landed  interest  had  been  con^ 
siderably  divided,  but  through  the  alarms  entertained  from 
ihe  French  revolution,  the  greater  number  had  joined  his 
Standard.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  high  rank  and 

«  See  Annual  Register  for  1706>  p.  46.    . 
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great  property,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  ranged    CHAP, 
diemselves  on  the  side   of  the  minister.     By  much  the  ^^.^^^^^ 
greater  proportion  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks,  hav-      1795^ 
ing  moderate  or  small  property,  joined  the  cause,  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  superior  orders,  conceived  to  protect 
their  property,   and  other  benefits  which  they  held ;  but 
now  many  of  the  middling  classes,  and  most  of  the  lower  * 

rank,  took  the  opposite  side,  while  high  rank  and  great 
opulence  continued  to  favour  ministers*  In  parliament^ 
nearly  the  usual  majorities  supported  the  continuance  of 
war,  on  the  original  necessity  still  remaining,  and  the  ex* 
pected  exhaustion  of  the  enemy's  financesr.  Its  opponents 
repeated  their  allegations  of  its  original  impolicy  and 
folly ;  denied  the  probability  of  a  decay  of  resources,  ari- 
sing from  the  ardent  spirit  of  freedom ;  frofn  the  events 
of  the  last  campaign,  enforced  their  former  assertions  that 
the  contest  was  hopeless ;  and  adduced  new  reasons  for 
peace,  in  the  returning  disposition  to  order  in  the  French 
republicans,  which  was  manifested  s^ince  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  and  of  the  system  of  terrorism ;  they  reminded 
ministers  of  the  hopes  held  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fornier  session  in  his  majesty's  speech,  and^  insisted  that 
the  meliorated  state  therein  mentioned  was  now  arrived. 

Though  ministers  repeated  their  usual  arguments  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted,  they 
had  not  dwelt,  as  in  the  former  years,  on  the  impractica- 
bility, from  the  internal  state  of  France,  of  its  termina- 
tion. His  majesty's  speech  at  th^  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, delivered  while  the  contest  between  the  terrorists 
and  the  moderates  in  the  national  convention,  was  at  the 
most  violent  height,  contained  the  following  declaration  : 
^^  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  so  long  pre- 
**  vailed  in  that  country,  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it  is 
^^  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue*,  but  whibh  must,  in 
^*  all  human  probability,  produce  consequences  highly  im- 
^^portant  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  Should  this  crisis  ter<* 
^*  minate  in  aily  order  of  things  compatible  with  the  tran* 
^^  quillity  of  other  countries,  and  affording  a  reasonable  ex- 
^  pectatton  of  security  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which 
^^  might  be  concluded,  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
''  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  andsuital^le  terms^ 
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CHAP.    ^*  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on  my  part,  with  an  Earnest  desire 
^^i^l^     "  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  eflPect."^  The  moderates 
1795.      having  at  length  prevailed,  his  majesty  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  the  practicability  of  a  peace  with  the  govern^ 
Ministere    mcnt  that  now  subsisted  in  France,    Accordingly,  on  the 
kid  tnajea-    8th  of  December,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  stating^ 
otion'to^   that  the  crisis  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
openaiie'  sion  had  led  to  such  an  order  of  things  in  France,  as  would 
^pe«i^.    induce  his  majesty,  conformably  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  already  declared,  to  meet  any  disposition  for  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  the  enemy;  and  expressing  his 
earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect, 
and  to  conclude  a  general  peace  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ac- 
complished justly  and  honourably  for  Britain  and  her 
allies.     After  this   declaration,   the    arguments  for  and 
against  peace  ceased  to  turn  on  the  competence,  of  the  ex- 
Remarks    isting  French  government  to  conclude  a  treaty.    Mr.  Fox 
onthrs  de^  contended  that,  there  never  existed  an  obstacle  to  negotia- 
oUration.    ijoj^  jj^  any  of  the  successive  governments  of  France,  it 
was  like  every  former  discussion  of  peace  and  war  with 
either  French  or  other  enemies,  a  mere  question  of  justice 
and  expediency,  belonging  to  the  contending  nations  ia 
their  relations  to  each  other,  without  any  connexion  with 
the  internal  government  of  either.*  He  rejoiced,  however^ 
that  ministers  professed  to  return  to  a  disposition,  from 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed,  and  to  which  he 
*^*®'     had  so  often  exhorted  them  in  vain.    Motions  were  after- 
wards  made  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  for  addresses  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  communicate  to  the  executive 
government  in  France,  his  readiness  tp  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coinciding  with  them  in  mutual  endeavours  for 
the  reestablishment  of  peace.^     These  propositions  were 
resisted  by  ministers ;  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  belonged 
solely  to  the  executive  government ;    if  ministers  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  such  ^  trust,  their  opponents  ought  ta 
petition  for  their  removal;  but  while  they  continued  in 
oflSice,  they  alone  could  be  the  proper  agents  in  such  a 
transaction;  they  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  act  unitedly^ 
not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the  allies  of  this 

d  See  State  Papers  for  1795,  p.  138.       e  See  Parlukmentar;  Reports* 
Dec.  8th,  1795.       f  Motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  15th  Feb.  1796. 
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country,  to  whom  no  cause  should  be  g^ven  to  suipect  ut    chap. 
of  duplicity,  or  of  a  separate  policy.     If  they  remained  J[llli. 
entire,  so  powerful  a  confederacy  could  not,  in  the  nature      j^^g 
of  diings  fail,  by  perseverance  and  unanimity,  to  obtain  an 
advantageous  peace;  but  this  desirable  object  depended  oh 
the  moderation  of  the  enemy.     All  had  been  done  which 
hoQour  and  interest  admitted,  to  bring  France  to  this  issue ; 
but  neither  honour  nor  interest  would  be  sacrificed*     On 
these  gprounds  the  several  motions*  were  negatived-     The  xhe  con- 
tonduct  of  the  war  underwent  severe  animadversions  :  it  d««t«f  tlv; 

W9I*  IS  8fi~ 

was  asserted  by  opposition,  that  the  miscarriages  of  the  vereiy  cen- 
campaign  had  manifested  a  total  want  of  concert  in  our  '^^^' 
plans ;  that  our  militar/  measures  were  a  mere  succession 
of  detached  experiments,  directed  to  no  uniform  and  con* 
sistent  object ;  that  they  showjed  a  total  want  of  the  wisdom 
and  energy,  the  combination  of  which  was  necessary  to  a  war 
minister.  The  expedition  to  Quiberon  was  reprobated 
with  peculiar  severity ;  ministers  were  also  strongly  repre- 
hended for  their  inadvertence,  in  not  furnishing  the  troops 
seat  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  medi«- 
cal  stores,  and  for  maintaining  at  present,  without  neces- 
sity, no  less  than  a  thousand  staff  officers.  The  number 
to  which  the  fencible  cavalry  amounted,  were'  attributed  to 
the  ministerial  plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  subjection 
and  dread  ;  the  regular  cavalry,  was  equal  to  every  just 
and  proper  purpose,  without  loading  the  public  with  so 
much  adcntional  expense.  In  the  preceding  summer  a  * 
creat  addition  had  been  made  to  the  barracks  before  erected, 
and  many  regiments  had  been  raised,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  gendemen,  or  noblemen,  who  had  never 
been  in  the  army.  Opposition  reprobated  these  measures, 
as,  tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown  by  lucra« 
tive  jobs  and  appointments  ;  the  more  dangerous,^  because 
not  a  few  of  these  commanders  were  members  of  parlia« 
ment ;  the  barrack  system,  by  separating  soldiers  from  the 
people,  tended,  to  destroy  that  coincidence  of  sentiment, 
without  which  soldiers  would  be  the  mere  tools  of  the 
executive  power,  instead  of  being  defenders  of  the  com- 


.    f  By  Mr«  Fox  and  lord  GuUdfokrd^  on  tho  10th  of  May,  in  their  respeoi 
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munity.'  Ministers  defended  the  expeditian  of  .Quiberon, 
as  the  result  of  the  best  information  and  reasoning  that 
could  be  derived  from  officers  of  experienced  skill,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country.  In  the  West 
Indies,  an  ample  supply  of  medicinal  stores  had  been  sent, 
but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  they  were^ . 
however,  repairing  with  all  possible  expedition*  The  staff 
officers  were  numerous,  but  not  more  than  were  required 
by  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  system  of 
barracjcs  was '  neither  new,  nor  unconstitution;al  while  the 
War  lasted,  it. was  necessary  to  hold  men  in  readiness,  and 
the  present  was  the  most  convenient  mode'  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  they  also  prevented  the  incbnvenience,  trouble^  and 
expense  accruing  to  subjects  from  quartering  soldiers. 
Men  of  opulence  and  distinction  had  been  preferred  to 
commands,  in  their  respective  counties,  as  more  able  to 
procure  levies  than  others  ;  besides,  in  a  war  of  which  so, 
important  an  object  was  the  defence  of  rank  and  pi^operty, 
it  was  consistent  and  prudent  to  employ  persons  who  had 
so  much  at  stake. 

The  national  expenditure  was  also  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion* Besides  the  annual  income  of  the  country,  .two 
loans  were  this  year  required  ;  the  first,  including  a  vote 
of  credit,  consisted  of  twenty  millions  and  a  half;  and  the 
second  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  So  enormous  a  sum 
added  to  the  preceding  debts  incurred  since  the  war,ma4e 

*  the  additional  amount  pf  the  national  incumbrances  near 
eighty  millions  in  three  years.  The  censurers  of  the  war 
viewing  this  immense  burden,  asked  its  supporters  whajr 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  to  balance  the  loss? 
To  what  end  were  we  carrying  on  a  contest  of  such 
unparalleled  cost?  the  minister  had  asserted,  we  Were. 
warring  for  security  and  indemnity ;  how  was  a  repetition 
of  disaster  to  strengthen  security  ?  Failing  in  our  enter- 
prises, whence  were  we  to  derive. a  compensation?  Minis- 
ters contended  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  for  the 

most  important  objects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous 


z  These  arguments  were  urged  in  repeated  motions  ;-cspeCially  a  proposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  1 0th  of  March ;  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  for  inquiring  into  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  2lst  6t 
April ;  and  by  Mr.  Crrey,  for  an  impeachment  of  his  majesty's  ministers  oa  thts 
5;|th  of  April.    6ee  Psrliamentary  Keports. 
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prtparations  were  necessary,  not  only  for  defending  Britain  CHAP. 
if  the  war  should  continue,  but  for  inclining  the  enemy  to  ^^"' 
peace.  Our  commercial  situation,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  antecedent  period. 
The  average  of  exports,  during  the  three  last  years  of 
peace,  the  most  flourishing  ever  known  in  this  country, 
If  as  twenty-  two  millions  fiire  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  same  average  for  the  last  three  years 
of  war  was  twenty- four  millions  four  htmdred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand.  The  expenditure  of  war  was  doubtless 
immense ;  ,but  the  exertions  to  which  it  was  applied  were 
of  no  less  magnitude.  Never  was  the  energy  of  this 
country  so  astonishingly  displayed,*  nor  its  resources  so 
wonderfully  proved ;  our  fleets  and  our  armies  were  in  a 
far  superior  condition,  both  as  to  numbers  and  equipment, 
to  those  which  were  maintain-ed  in  the  American  war. 
Besides,  the  decreased  value  of  money  made  a  very  great 
real  difference  in  sums  nominally  the  same  ;  and  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  magnitude  of 
our  efforts,  the  amount  was  not  excessive. 

Every  impartial  observer,  reviewing  the  taxes  both  of  J****?*" 
the  present  and  the  former  years  of  the  war,  admitted,  that  iudiciaus ; 
if  politically  necessary,  they  were   financially  judicious.  ]{l!,furi^*^ 
The  principal  subjects  were  wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  and  ©on- 
fruit-,  tobacco,  hair  powder,  and  various  other  articles  of  and  not  the 
luxury,  without  any  encroachment  upon  the  nepessaries  of  J^^J"*"**^ 
life.     Opposition,  however,  contested  the  financial  expe- 
diency of  the  imposts.      In  thp  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Abie 
Moira  exhibited  a  very  able  discussion  upon  the  revenue,  eariMo^pt 
the  taxes,  the  ipiports  and  exports,  and  the  other  financial  on  revenue 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  and  at  the  present  period.     The  inferences  from  the 
arguments   and    statements    produced   by  the   respective 
parties  were  extremely  opposite.     The  one  represented 
the  situation  of  this  country  as    replete  with   the   most 
arduous, difficulties,  atid  almost  verging  to  ruin  ;  and  the 
other  described  it  as  full  of  opulence  and  resources  of  every 
denomination ;    and    able,   with   proper  management,  to 
^  encpunter  and  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  to  flourish 
with  more  lustre,  than  ever.     Opposition,  not  understand-  Proposed 
ing  that  ministers  were  taking  any  steps  for  the  attainment  ^noe^ 
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CHAP,   of  peace,  charged  him  with  insincerity ;  and  in  both  houses 

^^^^^*  proposed  a  very  strong  address  in  the  nature  of  a  remon* 
179^  atrance,  professing  tq  exhibit  the  leading  features^  prin- 
ciples, and  character  of  ministerial  conduct  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war ;  and  attempting  to  prove  that  they  had 
transgressed  every^  rule  of  prudence  and  policy  ;  and 
praying  his  majesty  to  adopt  maxims  more  suitable  to  the 
public  exigencies*  On  a  review  (this  remonstrance  set 
forth)  of  SQ  many  instances  of  gross  and  flagrant  misconduct| 
proceeding  from  the  same  pernicious  principles,  and 
*  directed  with  incorrigible  obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous, 
ends,  we  deem  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  your  majesty, 
and  to  our  constituents,  to  declare  that  we  see  no  rational 
hope  of  redeeming  the  affairs  of  v  the  kingdom,  but  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  radically  and  fundamentally  different 
from  that  which  has  produced  our  present  calamities; 
unless  your  majesty's  ministers  shall,  from  a  real  conviction 
of  past  errors,  appear  -inclined  to  regulate  their  coaduct 
upon  such  a  system,  we  can  neither  give  any  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor 
repose  any  confidence  in  them  for  conducting'a  negotiation 
to  a  prosperous  issue :  the  proposed  address  was  combatted 

^^y3^      on  the  usual   grounds,  and   negatived   by  a  very  great 
majority. 

Mr.  Wilberforge,  this  year,  made  a  new  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  though  supported  by 
messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox,  was  rejected.     On  the   19th   of 

^J^^«*  May,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  a  few  day*  after 

ment        it  Was  dissolved. 
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Vtews  of  the  helligerent  powers. — French  decree  for  the 
irrevdcable  annexation  of  Belgium  to  the  republic."^ 
Hopes  bf  Britain  and  of  Austria.*^The  governments  of 
the  contending  countries  are  little  disposed  to  peace — the 
people  oh*  both  sides  desire  to  terminate  the  evils  of  war--^ 
the  respective  governments  profess  a  pacific  disposition — 
indirect  overtures  of  Britain  to  France — the  answer  of 
the  French  for  the  present  prevents  negotiation. — BeU 
liferent  policy  of  the  French  government. -^French  ob" 
jects  of  the  campaign^-^LaVendee^  Germany  ^  and  Italy. ^^ 
The  reduction  of  La  Vendee  .-^Tendency  of  revolution  to 
call  forth  abilities.''~^Numbers  of  able  commanders  who 
sprang  up  among  the  FreTicht^-This  year  displays  an 
extraordinary  general.'-^Bonaparte  '  appointed  to  com* 
mand  the  French  army  in  Italy. — Numerous  and  well 
disciplined  army  of  the  emperor-^assisted  by  the  Italian 

'  princes.-^Inferior  force  of  the  French. — Bonaparte  com-^ 
mands  the  minds  of  his  soldiers — he  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Austrians — repeated  victories. -^Bonaparte  Separates 
the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies.>-^By  a  victory  at 
Mondovi  he  compels  the  ting  of  Sardinia  to  yield  at  dis- 
cretioH'^who  receives  peace  from  his  dictation. — Bona- 
parte surmounts  the  natural  ramparts  of  Italy^-^wise 
measures  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops.-^Battle  at 
the  bridge  of  Lodi-'^^ignal  exploit  and  victory  of  Bona* 
parte^-^he  imitates  the  Romans  in  their  rapacity  as  well 
as  valour — but  mingles  conciliatory  policy y  especially  to* 
wards  the  populace.^^cmspiracies  at  the  instance  of  the 
nobles  and  tlergy-r^^re  disconcerted-^^^nd  punished.'-^ 
Bonaparte  gains  to  his  interest  the  men  of  genius  and 
literature-'-^nd  endeavours  to  bring  every  kind  of  talent 
into  ejfic^ent  action — result  of  his  political  ejforts-^he 
resumes  military  operations — marches  from  Italy  towards 
Germany^'^Whrmser  takes  the  field  %vith  a  fresh  army  cf 
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Austrians — is  repulsed  By  the  French'. — Bonaparte  in*  *^ 
vests  Mantua — Wurmser  approaches  to  its  relief. — Bo-  ^' 
naparte  is  surrounded  at  Lonado — he  extricates  Tiimself  ^ 
by  a  stratagerriy  and  induces  a  much  superior  army  to  '^ 
surrender — Successive  victories  of  Bonaparte — decisive  ^ 
victory  at  Areola — capture  of  Mantua. — Commotions  at  ^ 
Rome — conduct  of  the  papal  gov ernment^^t he  pope  at-  * 
tempts  to  make  war  against  Bonaparte — the  French  gen- 
eral makes  conciliatory  overtures — reply  of  the  pope. — 
Bonaparte  invades  the  -Roman  territories^  and  compels 
the  pontiff  to  sue  for  a  peace. — Amount  of  the  French 
acquisitions  in  Italy  in  this  campaign  •'-^Political  admin- 
istration of  Bonaparte. — Germany  invaded  by  yourdain 
and  Moreau.^'^The  archduke  Charles — successive  battles 
ef  with  Jourdain. — Danger  of  the  empire-^is  warded 
off  by  the  valour  of  the  archduke — who  compels  yourdain 
to  evacuate  Ger many. ^^Pr ogress  and  situation  of  Mo- 
reau — masterly  arid  successful  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
German  host. — Britain  Continues  signally  successful 
where  she  fights  alone-^retakes  St.  Lucie — quells  insur- 
rections  in  the  other  islands — captures  seven  Dutch  ships 
of  the  line  in  Saldanna  bay — reduces  Ceylon  and  other 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  east — fudges  it  expedient  to  re- 
linquish Corsica. — Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  French 
upon  Ireland.--— Internal  eve  fits. — Birth  of  a  princess  y 
heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales. — General  election-^the  least 
contested  of  any  in  the  eighteenth  century. — British 
government  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  a  peace. — France  agrees  to  receive  a  British 
ambassador. 

CHAF.       .  DURING  the  last  campaign  the  efforts  of  the 

LVllt     French  republicans  had  been  much  less  successful  than 

^^gg      from  the  victories  and  acquirements  of  the  former  year, 

Views  of     together  with  the  diminution  of  the  confederacy,  they  had 

rent  pow^"  probable  grounds  for  expecting :  they   were  anxious   to 

•rs.  recover  their  superiority  of  military    prowess,  and  with 

this  view   the  directory  made  vigorous  preparations   to 

place  the  numerous  armies  of  the   republic   on  the  most 

formidable  footing.     It  was  proposed  to  the  legislature, 

and  solemnly  decreed  to  annex  their  acquisitions  in  the 
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Low  Countries,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  Irrevo-    chap. 
caUy  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic*      In  the  relative  ^^-v^^ 
circomslances  of  the  belligerent   powers,  a   resolution  of     ^^795 
this  nature  precluded  all  ideas  of  peace.     The  retention  J'renchde- 
of  those  fertile  and  spacious  provinces  could  not  be  sub-  the  irrevo- 
mitted  to,  without  an  evident  alteration  of  the  political  ^exatjoliof 
system  of  Europe,  of  which  France  would  possess  a  con-  Belgium  to 
trol  that  would  perpetually  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  endan-  Uc?  ^^^ 
ger  the  si^fety  of  all  her  neighbours.     The  inhabitants  of 
Belgium,  so  long  habituated  to  the  sway  of  the  Austrian 
.princes,  which,  though  occasionally  oppressive,  had  been 
generally  mild^  still   retained  a  willingness  to  return  to 
their  obedience,  provided  they  could  be  secured  in   the 
eojoytnent  of  their  ancient  customs  and  liberties.    Sensible  Hopes  of 
of  this  disposition,  and  exaggerating  Jthe   success  'of  the  of^Aiutm.. 
last  campaign,  the  Austrian  cabinet  preserved  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  fertile  provinces.     The  British  ministers 
were  no  less  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  Ne« 
therlands  to  their  former  owner.     The  accession  of  such 
immense  and  valuable  territories  to  France  in  so  close  a 
proximity,  seriously  alarmed  all  men  who  reflected  on  the 
power,  energy  and  enterprise  pf  the  French  ;  and  their     - 
violent  resentment  against  this  country.     The  government  The  gor- 
of  Britain  and  her  ally  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  French  of  the*  con- 
on  the  other,  were,  from  this  contention  of  adverse  pur-  te«»**^"5 

,        ,  ,  *  countnea 

poses,  little   inclined   to  peace ;  but  the  people  m  all  the  ai-e  UtUe 
conflicting  countries  were  anxiously  desirous  to  be  reliev-  p'^J^. 
ed  from  a  war,  the  pressing  evils  of  which  they  immedi-* 
ately  felt ;  and  the  eventual  advantages  of  which,  if  any, 
,  they  either  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  think  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  present  burdens  and  losses.      The  Th®P?®'- 

,    ,,.  .  r  T        i_  1       pie  on  both 

belligerent  government  theretore,  to  gratity  the  people,  sides  desire 
fo^nd  it  expedient  to  assume  the   appearance  of  a  pacific  Jlite'thef 
dispositiqn  ;  in  which,  from  the  subsequent  acknowledge  •▼*i»  ^ 
mentji*  of  our  ministers,  it  is  certain,  and  from  the  conduct  The  re- 
of  the  French  directors  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  were  ^^^f 
respectively  inimical  to  peace.     The  French,  meanwhile,  mentspro- 
irere  employing  their  usual  ingenuity  and  address,  in  en-  ^c  &t^^ 
deavouring   to  detach  various  members  from  the  hostile  "^^^* 
confederacy,   and    Basle,  a  considerable  city  in  Switzer- 

a  See  Mr.  Pittas  speech  oja  the  first  eontol's  propoflftli  for  poMie^  ui  Jan.  IU% 

Vol,  IV.  I  i 
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CHAP,    land,  was  on  account  of  its  neutral  state  and  central  posi- 

¥  "VIII  • 

^^^.^^^V  tion,  the  scene  of  their  negotiations.     There  the  celebwb- 
1796.     ^^^  ^'*  Barthelemi  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Prussia 
Tndhect      and  was  still  engaged  in  diplomatic  agency.     Mr.  Wick- 
Britaih  to   ham,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  wasin- 
Fi-ance.      structed  to  apply  to  this  gentleman,  to  sound  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  government,  and  to  learn  whether  the 
directory  were  desirous  to  negotiate  with  Britain  aad  her 
allies,  on  moderate  and  honourable  conditions,  and  would 
agree  to  the  meeting  of  a  congress  for  thid  purpose,  and 
specify  the  terms  on  which  it  would  treat,  or  point  oat 
The  an-     any  Other  method  of  procedure.     The  answer  received 
PVendwor  ^^^^  ^*  Barthelemi,  in  the  name  of  the  directory,  was, 
the  present  that  it  felt  the  sincerest  desire  to  terminate  the  war  on  such 
ne^a-      conditions  as  France  could  reasonably  accept,  and'  which 
'^•"*  Were  specified  in  the  answer  ;  but  one  of  these  positivety 

insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  Adstrian  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  their  formal  an- 
nexation to  the  republic  by  a  constitutional  decree  that 
could*  not  be  revoked.  This  reply  expressing  a  decided 
resolution  not  to  part  with  their  acquisitions,  displayed^,  » 
the  opinion  of  the  British  ministers,  a  disposition  so  arro- 
gant, that  the  negotiation  was  suspended,  and  both  parties 
proceeded  to  6pen  the  campaign. 

Ths  French  directory  had  now  to  contend  with  two 
potent  enemies ;  the  one  of  which  surpassed  most  nations, 
but  was  inferior  to  France  in  kind  forces  ;  the  other  far 
exceeded  all  nations,  and  even  France  herself,  in  marftwne 
Belligerent  strength.     With  a  policy  much  more  profound  than  that 
S^eFre'llch  which  dictated  the  belligerent  measures  of  the  Bourbon 
5?J«™"      princes,  the  revolutionary  rulers  employed  their  exertions 
in  th^  scenes  of  probable  victory,  instead  of  probable  de- 
feat: their  armies  still  superior  to  their  valiant  and  disci- 
plined opponents,  occupied  their  principal  attention,  and 
their  fleets  subjects  of  only  secondary   consideration,  diwl 
not  divert,  as  in  former  wars,  to  hopeless  efforts  a  grana 
^  portion  of  their  resources. 
Fi'enifcob-^       The  (Krectory  had  three  objects  in  contemplation  :  ^^ 
i?if.f  *''''  int^ion  of  Germany,  another  of  Italy,  and  the  complete 
La  Vendee,  i^dtiction  of  doiliestie  insurgents.     The  subjugation  oi  *>* 
anTuij^'  V^cndfise  wa».  ixKUspeBsably  neeessary^.  before  they  couW 
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carry  .»Ko  execmion  their  grfuid  projects  i^gainst  the  Aim-  ,  ^^A^- 
tsian  domixiionA*     The  ccoinexioQ  of  the  insurgents  with  ^^^v-i^ 
itbe  mo9t  formidable  and  dangerous  rivals  of  Fxance— -the  "  179^; 
English,  made  it  evident,  that  while  the  royal  party  sub- 
siated  unai^bdued,  it  would  probably,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
prec^di^g  year,  throw  ^uch  embarrassments  in  the  military  - 
operations  intended  against  forei^ii  enemies,  as  would  dog 
•and  impede  the  plans  that  were  proposed*     The  discom- 
fitore  of  the  expedition  from  England,  and  the  severe  pi^n- 
ishment  of  its  abettors,  bad  frightened  the  Vendeans.   The 
J^ders  of  the  insurrection,  however,  found  means  to  excite 
-the  people  to  a  new  revolt,  attended  with  all  the  disorders 
usual  in  civil  war.    Charette  and  Stoflet  published  a  mani- 
ie^o,  diiarging  the  republicans  with  breach  of  faith,  and 
fdie  most  outrs^ous  cruelty.    In  consequence  of  the  revo- 
Jlutiouary  enormities,  they  declared  themselves  determined 
to  take  up  arms  again,  and  never  to  lay  them  down  till 
the  heir  of  the  crown  was    restored,   and   the  catholic 
religic^   reeats^lished.^     They   held   out   every   motive 
that  bad  formerly  been  prevalent;  attachment  to  their 
religion,  love  of  their  king,  and  hatred  to  the  present 
innovations.     Many  were  induced  accordingly  to  enlist 
again  under  their  banners ;  but  the  greater  part  remained 
quiet  in  their  habitations,  and  the  flower  of  the  insur- 
gents was  not,  as  before^  composed  of  the  Vendeans,  h^^t 
of  the  mixed  and  numerous  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  provinces  of  Britanny,   Poitou,  Maine,   Anjoi), 
and  others  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.^ 
Hostilitiea. raged  with  great  fury  during  the  winter;  the 
jq>ublican   government  sent  general  Hoche  early  in  the 
.season  against  the  insurgents  ;  Charette  was  completely 
defeased,  and   hi$   foUqwers  dispersed.     The   directory 
wishii^g  to.  adhere  to  the  moderate  measures  which  from 
.the  beginning  of  their  power  they  professed  to  adopt,  en- 
joinfd  their  commanders  and  troops  to  employ  conciliation 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary 
fSeverity.     An  amnesty  of  the  past  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty ;  every  dis- 
trict which  surrendered  its.  arms,  and  punctually  conform- 

bOlridge'sADDual  Ref^ister,  1796. 

o  See  Otridfie's  Aaaiua  BegiiMNr,  f«r  I7969  p.  S^  . 
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CHAP,    ed  to  the  conditions  prescribed,  was  immedtatelf  placed 
LVili.     un^er  che  protection    of  the  law6.     Conciliatory  policy, 


,^^g       the  wisest  that   can  be  adopted  in  intestine  insurrections. 

The  re-      for  terminating  revolt  already  broken  by  successful  force, 

L«  Yen-     proved  ultimately  effectual,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed* 

dee.  The  government  was  now  at  lib^ty  to  direct  tlie  whole 

^  force  of  its  efforts  against  Germany  and  Italy. 

As  the  directors  by  personal  efforts  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  executive  power,  by  success  only  could  they 
hope  to  retain  eminence.  The  insurance  of  success  de* 
peuded  on  the  choice  of  tnstruments  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  public  service.  In  revolutionary  gavernmente 
which  have  levelled  preexisting  establishments,.  prorxKition 
according  to  qualification,  exclusively,  is  much  more  prac- 
Tendency  ticable  than  in  old  and  regular  constitutions,  which  contain 
tion  tu  call  fixed  gradations  of  rank  and  of  orders.  In  the  very  best 
forth  abili-  systems  of  polity  that  have  been  long  settled,  splendid 
ancestry,  high  rank,  extensive  property,  or  political  con- 
nexions, attach  to  certain  families  or  individuals  such  an 
authority,  that  few  ministers  can  avoid  employing  them  in 
services  for  which  their  talents  and  characters  by  no  means 
render  them  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen*  A-  British 
minister,  even  if  he  should  be  desirous,  would  >  find  k 
difficult  to  fill  either  military  or  political  departments  with 
the  most  efficacious  men  that  could  be  found,  without, 
respect  to  rank,  situation,  and  influence  :  even  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Pitt,  who  carried  the  principle  of  employing  men 
according  to  their  respective  abilities  farther  than  any^ 
other  English  minister,  in  politico  was  obliged  to  admit 
the  cooperation  of  certain  men  of  rank  and  influence^  whom 
his  penetrating  judgment  would  assuredly  never  have  se- 
lected, on  account  of  their  personal  qualities,  as  his  associ- 
ates in  great  designs.  Forming  his  naval  and  nsilitarjr 
appointments  without  control,  and  choosing  that  class  of 
executive  servants  6n  the  simple  principle  of  instrumen- 
tality, he  obtained  such  brilliant  successes  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  French  government,  totally  unfettered  from 
prescription  and  authority,^  possessed  without  control  the 

• 

d  Althoug^h  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  revolutions  abilities  generally  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation  than  in  established  governments,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a 
beneficial  fact,  as  the  able  heads  which  are  thus  raised,  commonly  attain  and 
preserve  their  power  by  the  mQst  misehievoas  qualities  of  the  heart :  such  pos-. 
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power  that  might  be  mstrumental  to  success.     Thence    chap. 

T  VI IT 

sprang  so   many   able   generals,  whose  genius,   without     ^^"*- 
neglectidg  the  lessons  of  experience,  disdained  mere  pre-      |^gg 
cedent,  and   invented  new  combinations  of  defence  and  Numbers 
attack,  new  modes  of  advance  and  retreat,  to  suit  the  cir-  oommand- 
cumstances  of  their  situation.  ®"  '**** 

sprang  up 

The  campaign  1796  exhibited  a  young  leader,  who  in  among  the 
prowess;,  energj%  and  exploits,  equalled  any  commander  xWs  j'ear 
that  the  late   war  discovered   and  exercised :    this  was  displays  an 

_  ,  extraordi- 

N»poleone  Bonaparte,  m  native  of  Corsica,  born  about  nary  gene- 
1^69.  The  youth  possessed  talents  and  qualities  which  Boiiaparte. 
pecuUariy  fitted  him  for  attaining  distinction  in  the  ferment 
of  resolution,  and  the  dangers  of  war.  To  a  head  saga- 
cious and  inventive,  instantaneous  in  comprehension,  and 
rapid  in  efforts,  he  joined  a  heart  that  was  ardent,  resolute, 
intrepid,  and  courageous ;  with  an  aspiring  ambition,  and 
an  impetuous  temper.     One  prominent  feature  of  his  cha-  ^ 

racter  was  determined  perseverance  in  his  purposes,  and 
he  would  scruple  no  sacrifice  to  compass  his  ends.    His 
ebject  being  to  exalt  himself,  he  joined  the  parties  that 
were  successively  paramount ;  was  a  monarchist,  constitu- 
tionAKst,  and  terrorist.  To  Robespierre  he  adhered  as  long 
M  fortune  adhered ;    and  with  no  less  eagerness  devoted 
himself  to  that  monster's  successors,  and  became  a  prime 
favourite  with  Lepaux:  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  win  the 
attachtnent  of  the  troops.    The   directors  discerned  the  Appointed 
vigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Bonaparte,  knew  his  mili-  j^anTthe 
tary  ardour  and   energy,    and  his  popularity  among  the  French  ar- 
soldiers.  Such  qualifications  they  conceived  tp  overbalance  itaiy. 
his  youth  and  limited  experience ;  and  they  conferred  on 
Mm  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  emperor  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the, 
Mng  of  Naples,  and  the  pope ;  and  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  the  French  had  in  vain  attempted  to  pierce 
through  Piedmont  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy.  The 
inamense  barriers  of  mountains  which  divide  that  country 
from  Savoy  seemed  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle 

■essors  of  supremacy,  far  beyond  Uieir  original  rank  and  station,  have  usually 
^ved  unprincipled  advent arers,  who  regarded  neither  justice,  patriotism,  nor 
J«e  good  of  mankind,  in  compsttison  with  their  own  -ambition.  For  instance, 
v«sar,  Cromwell,  Set. 
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CHAP.     ^  4hQir  progress*  The  repiibficaaa  were  uiiked  In  poMCs* 
^^]|^|j^  sion  of  the  coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa ;  bat  the  passes  in 
^79g      Lombardy  were  guarded  with  such  care  that  ao  appr^ea- 
"sion  was  entertaiaed  by  the  court  of.  Turin  with  respegt 
^  d™^^'  Jto  the  future/     The  emperor's  forces  amountefl  ^o  -eighlf 
ciiseipiined  thousand  well  disciplined  men,  commanded  by  exceUeat 
thTempe-  8^**^^*"^  ***^  ^We  officers,  and  provtded  with  every  species 
ror,  assist-  of  warlike  necessaries*    The  king  of  Sardinia's  army  was 
"kalian   ^    Sixty  thpusand  stroQg,  exclusive  of  militia :  the  pope  ^aad 
princes,      .^e  king  of  Naples  w^re  occij^ied  in  embodying  as  many 
troops  as  their  circumstances  would  permit,  and  the  Jailer 
•had  despatched  two  or  -three  thousand  horse  to  serve  in 
the  imperial  army.      Such  obstacles  opposed  by  i^itiuie, 
joined  to  so  great  a  hostile  army,  only  served  lo  rouse  the 
Inferior      geoius  and  spirit  of  JBonaparte.     The  whole  forcie  which 
French.  ^  ^^^  French  could  afford  to  this  general,  before  I^a  Vendee 
was  reduced,  did  not  eaioeed  fifty  thousand,  not  so  well 
supped  as  the  much  more  numerous  host  of  his  veteirafi 
adversaries ;  with  this  army.he  took  the  field  in  the  month 
of  April.  According  to  the  common  calculation  of  .proba- 
.bilities,   in  a  war  stimulated  by  the  usual  principles  of 
enmity  among  sovereigns,  the  project  of  forcing  the  pas- 
ses of  the  Italian  mountains  against  such  numerous  and 
powerful  foes,  would  have  been  extravagant  and  romantic. 
A  tactician  of  mere  experience,^  without  penetration  and 
invention,  reasoning  very  fairly  from  hh  knowledge  an$l 
views,  would  have  concluded,  that  such  an  atltempt  'must 
SiSr^,  terminate  in  disappomtmentand  diawter:  but  Bonaparte, 
the  minds  ,  penetrating  into  the  French  mind  and  springs  of  .action, 
toidiers.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  republicans  were  animated  by  an^enthusiasm 
which  would  overbear  all   the  regular  but  phlegmatic 
valour  of  the  Gennans*     The  Austrian  army  was  t:om- 
manded  by  general  Beaulieu,  an  officer  of  ;^eat  militaiy 
escperience,  though  in  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  been  overpowered  by  the  republicans.    The  impe- 
rialists being  inspirited,  with  the  successes  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  preceding  year,  and  his  troops  being  ^ 

e  See  Belsham's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  419. 

f  A  Tery  common  objection  against  the  militavy  efforts  of  Bonaparte  vas» 
that  they  deviated  from  the  established  practice ;  and  with  those  jwlffes  who  in 
MEANs*^regardMsa^e  more  than  adaptation  to  £17ds«  the  oljeotioa  umt 
have  weight. 
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imnerottft^  he  did  not  betttote -to  act  on  die  offensive  ;  andt    COAP. 
in  the  begkiniag  of  April,  he  achranced  towards  the  French  ,^^^l^^i^ 
iines^    On*  the  9d)  he  attacked  an  outpost  with  success ;      j^g^^ 
and,  on  the  1 1th,  he  a«te«ipted  tfa^  other  intrenchments.* 
Bonaparte,  by  a  rapid  movement,  turning  the  enemy's  n^  ^  ,^ 
flank  and  rear,  assailed  them  with  impetitous  vigour  at  a  anddefeau 
pbcc  called  Montenotta,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  triLs.*^ 
having'  kilkd  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  taken  two  thousand 
prisoners.  Like  Csesar,  Bonaparte  was  not  only  energetic, 
but  rapid  in  energy :  eager  to   improve  his  victory,   he 
pursued  the  Austrian*,   who  had  retreated  to  a  strong 
sitnatian  on  an  eminence  called  Millasimo;  but  general 
Angereau  having  forced  the  avenues  to  their  position,  the 
imperialists  retired  to  the  ruios  of  an  old  castle,  and  having 
fortified  themselves  they  recovered  from  the  disorder  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  their  late  defeat.     Con- 
ceiving his  forces,  after  this  respite,  still  superior  to  the 
republicans,  Beaulieu  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  attacked 
die  French  army.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  animated 
with  extraordinary  courage^  the  Austrians  regarding  with 
indignation  their  route  at  Montenotta,  which  they  imputed 
to  a  stratagem,  and  not  to  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  were 
eager  to  eilace  the  remembnttice  of  the  disaster.     The  Repeated 
Frenehi  elated  with  their  victory,  which  had  so  auspi-  ▼>«tories. 
oou^  commenced  the  campaign^  and  operated  so  power- 
fotly  on  their  s^isceptible  and  impetuous  minds,  glowed 
wit^  nn  ardent  desire  of  overwhelming  the  superior  num- 
bers of  their  enemies.     The  Austrian  charge  was  ex- 
immely  vigorous,  but  wna  withstood  with  an  intrepidity 
ttid  strength  that  could  not.  be  moved.     While  the  im- 
periiriists  were  bending  the  whole  force  of  their  attack  on 
Ae  front  of  the  enenqr's  centre,  Bons^arte,  with  the  most 
dexterous  celerity,  moved  his  wings  round  the  right  and 
ksft  of  the  Germans,  and  in  a  shor^  time  assailed  them  in 
both'  ftanks  and  rear.  Thus  unexpectedly  surrounded,  the 
imperialists  sustained  a  dreadful  defeat,  two  thousand  were 
Mm  in  the  field,  and  eight  thousand  made  prisoners. 
Among  the  killed  were  some  officers  of  high  distinction ; 

^  See  Campaigiu  of  Bonaparte  for  the  military  details  both  of  this  and  sac- 
cefediDgaetkms;  and  alio  the  Aastrian  aecoonti^  ss  inserted  in  our  gazettes  of 
1*96. 
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CHAP.    ;jid  of  the  taken,  one  waa  a.  geoeml,  and  near  thirty  colo- 
^^^,^^^*^  nels,   beside^  inferior  offiGers«    Between  twenty  and  thirty 
lYgQ,      cannon   fell  into   the  hands  of  the   French,  with  fift«eii 
standards,  and  an  imgiense  quantity  of  storey  and  field 
equipage.    Beaulieu,  not  disheartened  by  ^these  disaster^, 
collected  as  many  as  possible  of  his.  scattered  soldiers,  and 
the  following  day  attacked  the  French,  who  did  not  expect 
an  assault  from  troops  they  had  just  vanquished,  and  were 
indulging  themselves  in  that  repose  which  comes  so  grate- 
ful  after   the  successful  completion    of  arduous   labour. 
The    onset    at   first  disconcerted   the    republicans,    thus 
relaxed  in  their  vigilance;  but  they  soon  rallied*    Bona- 
parte, agreeably  to  his  plan  already  twice  successful,  form- 
ed  a  large  body  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  occupy  their 
attention,    while   another  division,   going  round,  should 
charge  them,  in  flank.    The  celerity  of  the  French  move- 
ments soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
Having  long  made  a   resolute  stand,  the  Austrians  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  French) 
with  the  loss  of  near  two  thousand  men,  of  whom  about 
'     fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners.     On  the  side  of  the 
French,  great  numbers  also  fell,  and  sunong  these  Caussa, 
Bonaparte  one  of  their  best  officers*.    In  the  course  of  these  battles, 
^e^Aus^    Bonaparte  effected  a  separation  between  the  Austrian  and 
tpjan  and     Piedmontese  armies,  and  now  directed  his  efforts  against 
tese  ar-      the  troops  of  th^  king  of  Sardinia.     On  the  22d  of  Aprils 
ApHi22d   ^^  came  up  with  the  Italians  at.  Mondovi,  and  attacked 
byavieto-  them  though  strongly  intrenched:  .the  Piedmontese  made 

ryatMon-  .  "  '='/  i,  m-  •      ^ 

doTi,  he      a  very  vigorous  resistance,  but  totally  unavailing  against 

theiangof  ^^  republican  impetuosity  and  force.  The  royal  army  was 

Sardinia  to  completely  routed,  and  the  fate  of  the  king's  dominions 

cret*»°°»  '  decided  by  the  defeat.''     His  Sardinian  majesty  saw  that 

who  ^'      his  only  means  of  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  to  accept 

pea^V<"tt  P^ace  from  the  dictation  of  the  victorious  general.  He  was 

his  die-       compelled  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice:  to  withdraw  from  the 

coalition ;  to  apologise  for  his  conduct  towards  the  F.rench 

republic ;  and,  retaining  the  name  of  king,  to  beconfie  a 

mere  dependent  on  France.    Thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  first 

month  of  his  command,  effected  what  his  predecessors  had 
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for  tfal^e  years,  without  any  nkiscoiidtttt,  attempted  in  vaia.    GHAp. 
He  had  stormed  the  ramparts  of  Italy,  and,  like  Hannibal,^  kirsJIlLi 
had  its  delightful  vales  and  fertile  fields  lying  within  his      ^g^ 
grasp.  Their  astonishing  successes  coald  not  fail  to  inspire  Bonaput* 
the  French  armies  with  the  highest  degree  of  exulting  joy ;  the^n^unl 
nor  did  their  commander  forget  to  improve  the  sentiments  SJxSr^ 
of  self  applause  and  confidence  manifested  by  them,  into 
that  disposition   of  mind  which  would  lead  them  on  to 
those  farther  exploits  that'  he  had  in  contemplation.     He 
issued  an  address,  concisely  and  forcAbly  recapitulating  the 
achievements  which  they  had  already  performed,  and  the 
objects  which  lay  within  the  reach  of  their  valorous  eflforts.* 
They  were  come  (he  said)  into  Italy  to  deliver  the  inhabiv  Wise  mea- 
tants  from  the  government  of  strangers,  and  the  tyranny  keep  up 
of  domestic  rulers.      Bonaparte  being  now  freed    from  ofljf**"' 
his    Sardinian  enemy,  advanced   against  the    Austrians.  troops. 
The  German  general  and  his  troops,  bravely  as  they  fought, 
being  repeatedly  defeated,  retired  near  Milan,  th&  capital 
of  Lombardy,  and  made  a  stand  at  a  very  strong  post  at 
Lodi,^  determined  to  venture  a  battle,  which  was  necessary  Battle  at 
to  save  Milan  and  the  whole  Austrian  interest  in  Italy^  of  i^di!*^ 
Between  Bonaparte  and   the  imperialists   was  the  riv^r 
Adda,  over  which  there  was  a  long  bridge,  that  BeauUeii 
had  intended  to   break  down,  but  was  prevented  by  th^ 
quick  approach  of  the  French  general.     It  was  protected^ 
however^  by  so  numerous  an  artillery,  that  the  Austrians 
did  not  imagine   the    French  would  be  able  to  force  a 
passage.     Bonaparte   saw   the    tremendous    danger,   but 
instantaneous  in  reasoning,  he   perceived  the  exact  pre^ 
dicament  in  which  he  stood.     The  astonishing  successes 
which  sprang  from  his  direction  of  valorous  enthusiasm, 
had  been  carried  to  their  present  pitch  by  the  opinion  that 
his  troops   entertained  of  themselves  and  their  general; 
and  failure  in  an  attempt  however  arduous,  by  lessening 
their  conception  of  their  resistless  force,  would  damp  their 
glowing  animation,  and  diminish  the  energy  of  their  future 
efforts.   In  such  circumstances  the  most  adventurous  bold- 
ness was  solid  wisdom.     Guided  by  these  reflections  and 


i  See  livj,  book  xti.  k  Annual  Register^  1796»  p.  91.  1  Ibid.  p. 

94>  and  Campaigns  of  Uooaparte. 
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CHAP,   sentimjents,  he  detennined  to  try  every  effort,   and   to 
LVUL,  ^ncQunter  every  personal  danger,  in  order  to  carry  a  point 


1796.  ^°  which  9uch  momentous  interest  appeared  to  ^depend. 
Signal  ex-  Forming  together  the  selectest  bodies  of  his  army,  in  the 
Irietory  of  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire,  he  led  them  in  person  to 
P«»P*rta.  ^e  attack  of  the  bridge.  His  presence,  and  that  of  all  the 
chief  officers  in  the  French, army,  animated  the  soldiers  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  rushed  forward  with  an  impetu- 
osity which  nothing  was  able  to  withstand*  They  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  assailed  the  whole  line  of  the  Austrian 
artillery,  which  was  instantly  broken*  They  fell  with  equal 
fiiry  on  the  troops  that  advanced  to  the  charge,  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  put  th^m  to  flight  on  every  side ; 
and  the  victory  was  complete.  Bonaparte  having  thus 
defeated  the  principal  army  of  the  imperialists,  after  taking 
Pavia,  proceeded  to  Milan,  and,  with  its  capital,  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Lombardy  before  the  end  of  May. 
The  Austrian  army  retreated  tpwards  the  frontiers,  and 
the  imperialists  being  no  longer  able  to  protect  Italy,  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  sued  for  an  armistice,  which 
was  granted  to  the  king  of  Naples  on  condition  of  his 
observing  a  neutrality,  but  the  pope  was  required  to  pay  9, 
large  sum  of  nion^y,  and  also  to  deliver  a  great  number  pf 
pictures,  busts,  and  statues.  The  victorious  French  re« 
Quired  from  the  Italian  princes,  as  a  condition  of  peacc^ 
The  the  delivery  of  the  various  monuments  of  art.    Imitating 

Eiftate  the  *^^  RomansJu  rapacity  as  well  as  valour,  they  sent  the 
Ronians  in  picture^,  statues,  and  sculptures,  to  the  -national  reposito* 
61^  M^veii  <ies.    This  spoliation  of  monuments,  which  bearing  signa} 
ai^?»iQur.    testimony  tp  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Italians,  were 
^regarded  with  national  pride  and  veneration,  and  whiph 
had  escaped  the  ^rruptioqs  of  al)  former  plunderers,  ex* 
^ted  the  most  poignant  regret  and  indignation  among  the 
conquered,  and  was  universally  condemned  and  execrate4 
by  ail  civili?.ed  natiqnSf"^ 

n  Id  thif  purt  of  hb  narrative,  the  aHthor  of  Otp^ge's  Afinuat  Register 
]nakes  the  following  observations :  <*  To  deprive  the  poor  Italians  of  objects  so 
long  endeared  tq^them  by  habit  and  possession,  seemed  an  aot  of  Qrranny  exer- 
cis^  upQn  the  vanquished  in  the  wantonness  of  power.  I'bose  obieets  had  been 
resycoted  by  all  parties,  in  the  vicissitude  of  those  events  that  hadF ^o  frequently 
subjected  the  places  th^t  contained  ^em  to  different  masters :  the  Ffeneh  were 
the  first  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  them  as  a  matter  of  mere  property. 
Herein  ttiev  were  accused  pf  consulting  their  vanity  rather  than  Uieir  tastf  16^ 


Wherever  Bonaparte  carried  his  victoriousi  arms«  a^    chap. 
soon  as  he  had  eflFectfed  conquest,  and  exacted  the  con-     ^jlI^Vv 
tributions  to  which,  as  a  conqueror,  he  deemed  his  efforts      ^j^^ 
entitled,  he  endeavoured  to  mingle  conciliation,^  especially  Bonapftrte 
in  his  treatment  of  the  lower  classes.  The  commons,  who  ^ninirtQiy 
were  by  no  means  indisposed  towards  the  French  repub-  5^|!j3f|/^ 
licanism,  which  promised  protection  against  aristocraticai  wards  the 
domination  and  tyranny,  he  treated   with    the   greatest  ^^  **^ 
mildness,  professing  that  he  had  entered  Italy  to  vindicate 
their  rights,   and  to  promote  their  happiness.     But  the 
irreligious  and  democratical  spirit  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, excited  his  army  to  express  and  manifest  the  most 
contemptuous  irreverence  towards  the  priests,  whom  they 
represented    as   impostors;    and   detestation  against  the 
nobles,  whom  they   painted  as   oppressors.     These  two  Conapinit 
orders  were  no  less  incensed  against  the  French,  whom  f^rtancecTf 
they  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  thenobiei 
destroyers  of  religion,  and  the  levellers  of  the  privileged  ^  ^^^^^ 
orders.     As  they  still  retained  a  considerable  influence, 
they  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  inciting  the  commonalty 
against  the  republicans.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  a 
general    insurrection,   and    commotions    were    prevalent 
throughout  Lombardy:    Pavia   was  intended   to   be  thc^ 
principal   scene  of  the  plot :    but  the  active  vigilance  of  are  diai. 
Bonapfirte  discovered  the  designs  before  they  were  ripe  ^'^^^^^f 
for  execution,  and  his  force  soon  crushed  their  machina- 
tions t    he  ordered  the  chief  conspirators  to  be  shot,  and  ^'^'*°* 
the  others  to  find  two  hundred  hostages  for  their  peace- 
able behaviour  in  future.  Thither,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
also  sent  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  insurgent  ^districts^ 
and    denounced  the   same    punishment   against  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  found  instigating  insurrection.     He 
next  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  those  who  did 
not  lay  down  their  arms  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
take  an  oath  of  obedience   to  the  French  republic,  should 
be  treated  as  rebels,  and  their  houses  committed  to  the 

the  fine  arts.  The  Romans,  in  their  trinmphatit  periods,  had  plandered  tke 
Greeks  of  all  the  mister  pieces  they  coiild  find  in  their  country.  This  appeared 
Id  the  French  a  precedent  fit  for  their  imitation,  and  a  sanction  for  robbing  th«' 
Italians  of  what  they  esteemed  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property,  and  the 
rooat  honourable  proof  they  still  retained  of  their  former  8Ui>criority  iti  thMo 
departments  of  genius.  n  See  Annaal  Kegfisterj  1796^  p«  97« 
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CHAP,    flames.    Having  employed  these  effectual  means  to  crush 
LViii.    ingurrcction,  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  return  to  concilia- 
1796.      ^^^  efibrts.     He  with  great  activity  and  success  endea- 
voured to   attach  Italian  partisans  to  the  French  cause* 
Bonaparte  Besides  the  commonalty,  who  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  the 
wteKftthc  freedom  proffered  by  the  French,  Bonaparte  gained  great 
'^*^8°ni'*'  numbers  of  another  class.  The  literary  men  of  Italy  were, 
literature,  as  in  France,  with  very  few  excerptions,  inimical  to  the 
existing  orders,  and  eager  for  changes  under  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  liigher  power  and  importance  than  they 
possessed  under  the  clergy  and  nobles.  Bonaparte  readily 
saw  that  they  might  be  rendered  very  useful  instruments 
in  directing  public  opinion  as  long  as  insinuation  and  per* 
suasion  should  be  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  that  vota* 
ries  of  physical  studies  might  be  employed  in  promoting 
a«d  endea-  the  productiveness  of  the   new  conquests.     So  far  did 
brir«^e.    Bonaparte  apply  conciliation,  as  to  court  those  who  would 
rykmd  of  readily  join  against  the  possessors  of  property ;  and  so  far 
efficient  °  ^^^  ^^  patronize  literature  and  philosophy,  as  to  make 
action.       them  labouring  tools  for  his  accommodation,  emolument, 
and  aggrandizement.    His  soldiers  pretending  to  honour, 
he  merely  used;  they  were  a  different  kind  of  tools,  which 
he  never   failed   to   employ,  when,  conciliation,  literary 
patronage,  or  any  other  persuasives,  would  not  suit  his 
purpose. 
He  re-  Mantua  only,  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  remained 

litary  ope-  1^  ^^  possession  of  the  emperor.     Bonaparte,  not  having 
rationa:      ^  sufficient  train  of  artillery  to  reduce  that  strong  fortress 
immediately  by  storm,  resolved  to  pursue  the  Austrian 
marches     army.     The  broken  forces  of  the  Germans  had,  in  their 
towards  ^  retreat,  taken  refuge  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  thither 
Oermanjr.   ^j^^y  were   closely  pursued  by  the   French.     Bonaparte 
published  an  address  to  the  government  of  Venice,   assu- 
ring them,  that,  in  following  the  enemies  of  France  into 
Ae  Venetian  territories,  he  would  observe  the   strictest 
discipline,  and  treat  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  amity  and 
consideration  that  were  due  to  the  ancient  friendship  sub* 
sisting  between  the  two  nations.     Meanwhile,  the  Austri* 
ans  took  possession  of  Peschiera,  by  the  connivance^  of 

/ 

0  See  Annaal  Register  for  17dQ,  p.  98. 
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the  Venetians,  to  whom  that  town  belonged*  Here  CHAF. 
Beaulieu  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  succours  •Ij^l^JI^ 
should  arrive  from  Germany.  Bonaparte,  desirous  to  ^^^ 
drive  him  from  Italy,  or  to  compel  him  to  surrender,  ad* 
vanced  to  that  town,  intending  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the 
Tyrol  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  On  thjs 
30th  of  May,  several  divisions  of  the  French  approached 
the  bridge  of  Borghetto,  by  which  Bonap2u-te  pn^osed  to 
eflfect  a  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and  surround  Beau-> 
lien's  army*  The  Austrians  employed  the  utmost  efforts 
to  defend  the  bridge ;  but  the  French  crossed  it  after  a 
warm  action ;-— and  the  German  general,  perceiving  their 
intent,  withdrew  in  haste  from  his  position  at  Peschiera, 
and  retired  with  die  utmost  expedition  to  the  river  Adige, 
which,  having  passed,  he  broke  down  all  the  bridges  to 
prevent  the  French  from  continuing  the  pursuit,  and  by 
these  means  he  secured  his  retreat  to  TyroL  The  Vene- 
tians had  given  refuge  to  the  brother  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  who  was  called  by  the  royalists  Lewis  XVIII. : 
but,  anxious  to  prevent  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  the 
French  republic,  they  directed  Lewis  to  quit  the  Venetian 
territories.  Bonaparte,  on  the  3d  of  June,  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Verona,  the  late  residence  of  the  French 
prince,  and  continued  his  progress.  The  emperor,  finding  ^""T* 
the  victorious  republicans  advancing  from  Italy  to  Ger-  field  witfr« 
many,  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  marshal  Wurm-  ^^^^ 
set,  who  having  collected  a  powerful  force,  marched  to  ans: 
encounter  Bonaparte.  The  Austrian  troops  contained 
the  flower  of  the  emperor's  army,  which  far  exceeded  the 
conception  of  the  enemy,  and  inspired  both  the  emperor 
and  his  ally  with  hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign*  Bonaparte  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
his  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  conquered  territory,  ^id 
the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  period  waa  extremely 
critical :  they  had  subdued  an  extensive  range  of  country^ 
r  to  preserve  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  detach  consi- 
derable numbers  from  their  main  body*  The  remains  of 
BeauUeu's  army,  and  the  reinforcements  which  arrived 
with  marshal  Wurmser,  composed  a  much  more  formid* 
sd>le  strength  than  that  which  Bonaparte  commanded ;  but 
the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  valour  of  his  sol- 
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CHAP,    diers,  and  that  which  they  reposed  in  his  superior  genius 
^^^'^'    and  skill,  were  more  than  adequate  to  numbers  and  ^ven 


^^      disciplined  valour.    The  Austrians  had  secured  the  passes 
into  the  Tyrol,  by  works  which  extended  from  the  lake  of 
Garda  to  the  river  Adige.    Here  Wurmser  posted  himself 
in  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  French  generals  Massena  and 
Joubert,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  broke  into  his  lines^ 
Ik  repubed  ^Y  turning  his  right  and  left :    they  seized  his  baggage 
W  the        and  standing  camp,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.     Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  ^ad  crushed 
a  new  insurrection  in  Lago,  an  ecclesiastical  town ;  and, 
from  the  many  fortresses  which  he  captured  having  col- 
lected a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  he  determined  to  in- 
Bonaparte  vest  Mantua.     About  the  middle  of  July,  he  commenced 
j^^     a  regular  siege,  and  pressed  on  his  operations  with  inces- 
sant vigour:  he  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but 
without  effect.     Having  erected  batteries  for  firing  redhot 
balls,  he  cannonaded  the  city,  and  reduced  several  parts 
Wnrmscr   of  it  to  ashes.     Meanwhile   Wurmser,  having  received 
estoture-  very  great  reinforcements,   resolved  to  repair  his  recent 
'>«f*  defeat  by  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua.     Having  attacked 

the  divisions  of  the  French  that  were  placed  near  lake 
Garda,  he  dislodged  them  from  their  positions ;  and,  with 
a  very  numerous  and  formidable  host,  advanced  between 
them  and  Bonaparte's  army.  He  marched  towards  Man- 
tua, while  another  division  of  Austrians  also  approached. 
Bonaparte,  aware  that  the  force  which  he  now  had  with 
him  was  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  Combined  armies 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  encounter  them  separately.  This 
purpose,  however,  he  could  not  execute  without  abandon- 
ing the  siege  of  Mantua,  which  he  most  reluctantly  raised 
on  the  dOth  of  July.  Several  engagements  were  fought 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  in  which  the  re- 
publicans were  generally  superior,  though  without  a  deci- 
Bonapnrte  sive  event.  Bonaparte,  in  examining  one  of  his  advanced 
'bonded  at  po^ts,  found  himself  surrounded  at  Lonada  by  four  thou- 
U>Bado;  sand  Austrians,  while  he  had  only  twelve  hundred.  With 
.  ready  presence  of  mind,  he  impressed  the  German  com- 
mander with  a  belief  that  his  whole  army  was  at  hand, 
under  winch  notion  that  leader  surrendered  himself  with 
his  detachment/    Escaped  from  this  danger,  the  French 
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genend  detenmined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  final  issue  ;    CHAP. 
but  to  cover  his  intentions,  he  feigned  to  be  desirous  of  ^i^TIII*- 
avoiding  an  engagement.    Wurmser,  iipputing  his  conduct      ^j^^ 
to  consciousness  of  inferior  force,  hastened  to  bring  on  a  he  extn- 
batde.     On  the  5th  of  August,  while  deceived  by  appear-  self  by  a  ' 
ances,  he  was  advancing  the  French   army  by  one  of  its  f^^™' 
rapid  movements,  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  one  eesamuek 
of  which  received  the  enemy  in  front,  whilst  the  other,  IrmyTo 
having  doubled  the  right  wing  during  the  night,  attacked  ««Ten<ief* 
them  in  rear.     Wurmser,  hemmed  in  by  this  dexterous  victories  of 
stratagem,  nlade,  with  his  veteran  host,  a  most  gallant  and  ^*^»*P"^*»* 
obstinate  resistance ;  but  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  re* 
publicans  bore  down  all  before  them,  and  obtained  a  still 
greater  victory  than  even  at  the   battle  of  Lodi.     The 
losses  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  seventy  pieces  of  can- 
non, all  the  carriages  belonging  to  their  army,   more  than 
twelve  thousand  prisoners,  and  six  thousand  slain.     The 
Austrian  government,  still  unbroken  by  continued  disaster, 
raised  numerous  levies,  and  Wurmser  once  more   made 
head  against  Bonaparte  in  the  field.    A  succession  of  con- 
flicts  ensued,   in  which  the    French,  without  gaining  any 
signal  victory,  were  greatly  superior.     At  length,  in  the  Deewhrc 
month   of   November,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Areola,  in  AroouT 
which,  after  a  vicissitude  of  attacks  and  repulses,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  very  obstinate  and  doubt- 
ful contest,  the  French  finally  gained  a  signal  victory,^  and 
the  Austrians  did  not  again  encounter  the  French  in  the 
field,  during  the  present  campaign.     This  event  was  com- 
pletely decisive :  the  troops,  that  were  beaten,  were  chiefly 
veterans;  those  who  came  with  Wurmser,  were  deemed 
the  flower  of    the  Austrian  army,   that  had    so   obsti- 
nately contended  with  the  best  troops  of  France  upon  the 
Rhine.     Wurmser  himself  was  reputed  an  officer  second 
to  no  one  in  the  imperial  service,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  for , 
valour,  skill,  and  experience,  and  was  deemed  the  last 
hope  of  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  Italy.     The  Austri- 
ans, their  allies,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  had  conceived  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations from  the  military  talents  of  Wurmser,  and  the 

p  Sfie  Csmpsigiis  of  Bonapsrt^. 
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force  by  wiiich  they  were  supported*  Both  he  and 
soldiers  did  all  that  courage,  discipline,  and  skill  could 
perform,  but  against  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
publican forces,  and  the  overpowering  genius  of*  Bonaparte, 
their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  arduous  trial,  the  powers  and  exertions  of 
this  leader  astonished  both  friends  and  foes.  Surrounded 
by  difficulties  of  every  sort,  he  acted  with  a  clearness  of 
penetration  that  foresaw  and  obviated  them  lUl :  he  re- 
moved impediments  as  fast  as  they  arose,  and  took  lus 
measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  that  he 
could  not  be  charged  with  having  committed  one  false 
step.  His  body  and  his  mind  appeared  reciprocally  cal- 
culated for  the  support  of  each  other :  both  were  inces- 
santly employed,  the  one  in  planning,  and  the  other  in 
personally  forwarding  every  design  that  was  conceived.^ 

Of  Austrian  Italy,  Mantua  still  remained  unsubdu- 
ed ;  thither  the  republican  force  was  now  bent,  and  the 
imperialists  once  more  collected  a  formidable  army  for  its 
preservation.  Various  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Austrian 
firmness  and  intrepidity  made  a  most  vigorous  stand 
against  the  impetuous  valour  and  enthusiastic  animation  of 
the  republicans.     At  length  they  again  encountered  each 

ftt  Rivoii.  other  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  Rivoli ;  the  imperialists  in 
valour  and  conduct  equalled  any  of  their  former  most  he- 
roic efforts,  and  once  appeared  te  be  on  the  eye  of  victo- 
ry ;  when  Bonaparte,  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  his  genius 
and  energy,  made  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  sur- 
rounded a  great  body  of  Austrians,  entirely  defeated 
them,  and  facilitated  the  discomfiture  of  their  principal 
strength  i    by    this    disaster     all    hopes    of    defending 

Capture  of  Mantua  were  vanished ;  and  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  capitulate. 

While  the  contest  appeared  doubtful  between  the 
imperial  and  republican  generals,  the  Italian  clergy,  hop- 
ing the  Austrians  might  prove  successful,  again  renewed 
their  machinations  to  incite  the  people  to  insurrection ;  but 
the  victories  of  the  French  soon  suppressed  these  attempts 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy.     In  Rome  the  aoti-gallican 
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^  See  Otrid^'i  Aimaal  Uegister  for  1796^  p.  108. 


party  was  much  more  violectt  and  open  itf  lu  procccdhigs  CHAF. 
Aan  in  other  Italian  districts.  The  pope,  having  heard  y^^^,^.*^ 
that  the-  siege  of  Mantua  was  raised,  without  waiting  either  1795, 
to  examine  the  reasons,  or  observe  the  consequences  of 
this  'movement,  sent  a  legate  to  retake  possession  of 
Ferrara,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  convention  concluded 
with  Boiiaparte,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
were  noted  for  dislike  to  the  Roman  government.  Priests 
and'  monks  that  swarm  irn  the  seat  of  ancient  heroism, 
deviated  from  their  habitual  indolence,  and  were  inces- 
santly active  in  stimulating  their  votaries  to  outrage 
against  the  French  republicans  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
papal  dominions.  Intelligence  soon  arriving  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French  general,  repressed  these  instigators  of 
discord.;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  much  occupied  in  pursu- 
ing the  Austrians  for  the  present  to  attend  to  the  coercion 
of  these  pUny  opponents*  t 

As  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  continuing 
warfare  among  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  Bonaparte  now 
directed  his  attention'  to  the  internal  settlement  of  Italy, 
and  to  the  punishment  of  revolt.  The  power  of  the 
French  republic,  over  all  Italy,  now  deserted  by  the  Aus- 
tlians,  was  so  extensive  and  irresistible,  as  to  render 
opposition,  however  just;  totally  inexpedient;  and  not 
only  usele^,  but  ruinous.  The  secular  princes  of  Italy 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaties  which  they  had  con- 
cluded with  the  French  republic,  and  were  paying  the 
stipulated  contributions.  The  court  of  Rome  alone  was  Conduet«f 
guilty  of  the  most  unwise  violation  of  its  engagements,  govern* 
In  order  more  effectually  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  "*•"*• 
people  against  the  republicans,^  the  pope  and  his  priests, 
his  only  counsellors,  had  recourse  to  the  4stale  artifices  and 
despicable  tricks  known  by  the  name  of  pious  frauds. 
They  pretended  the  intervention  of  heaven,  and  positively 
asserted  the  performance  of  miracles,  in  many  of  the 
churches,  in  vindication  of  the  catholic  faith  and  papal 
supremacy,  outraged  and  menaced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
PreBch.  The  streets  were  filled  with  processions  of  saints 
and  images,  who  were  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French' 
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€HKT\    general*     He  who  was  At  to  h^y^e  coiubated  a  Scifuo  ok  a 
Csesar,  was   to   be   overcome   by  friars  ;  .  he   whom  the 


1796.      Austrian  eagle    could  not  withstand    was  to  yield  to  a 
'  Romish  owl.     This  ridiculous  mummery,  however,  had 

its  eflFect ;  though   eventually  very  pernicious  to  its  con- 
trivers.    In  the  papal  metropolis  there  is^  as  among  all 
Italians,  a  considerable  portion  of  sagacity ;  and  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  laity,  no  small  share  of  literature ;  yet, 
those   whoiqould    most    easily  detect   and  expose  these 
impostures,  would  not  find  it  safe  to  interfere  in  baulking 
their  clerical  promoters.     On  such* occasions,  therefore^ 
.     gentlemen  and  liberal  scholars,  including  some  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  carefully  avoided  attempts  to  counteract  decep* 
The  pope  tion  that  was  practised  on  credulity.     At  present  the  zed 
!l*!:?l^i' ^**  of  all  classes  and  conditions  was  kindled;  the  populace  was 

excite  war    ^  ^  .  n 

against  Bo-  impelled  to  the  utmost  fury  against  all  who  did  not  readily 
believe  the  asserted  miracles^  or  presumed  to  trust  more 
to  reason  and  their  senses  than  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  ;  manifested  the  most  ardent  eagerneM  to  go  to 
war  against  the  republicans  and  infidels  of  France ;  aod, 
like  the  mahometan  bigots,  they  trusted  to  supernatural 
assistance  in  combating  the  enemy :  a  very  great  majority 
joined  in  preparations  for  war.  The  French  envoy  at 
Rome  was  active  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration, that  by  perseverance  in  hostility  they  would  expose 
themselves  and  their  country  to  very  great  evils,  which 
they  might  avoid  merely  by  adhering  to  the  terms  of  paci* 
fication :  but  his  admonitions  and  remonstrances  were 
JT»«  altogether  unavailing.     Bonaparte  desirous  of  conciliating 

general       the  aSections  of  the  Italians,  ardently  wished  for  a  paci* 

dUatorr"  »fi^*'*^"  ^^^*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Romish  church,  a  respectful 
orerturea,  treatment  of  whom,  be  was  conscious,  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  all  the  Roman  catholic  states  and  people* 
Resolved,  therefore,  to  forbear  coWcive  measures,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  cardinal  Mattoei,  prime  minister  to  bis 
holiness,  requesting  him  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  recom- 
mend pacific  negotiations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  march- 
of  the  French  armies  into  his  territories,  and  to  represent 
to  him  the  inutility  of  arming  his  subjects  against  men 
who  had  overcome  so  many  formidable  enemies.  To  this 
letter  no  answer  was  made  until,  after  the  battle  of  Areola 
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imMf  crushed  all  hopes  that  the  Austritns  coald    CHAI>. 
ft«ly  from  the  French,     The  pope   instructed  his  ^^^J^^^J' 


save 

minister  in  hisr  reply,*  to  state  to  th«  general  the  anxiety  ^  j^gg 
of  his  holiness  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  had  so  long  Kep»y«^ 
di^acted  France,  and  to  restore  amity  between  France 
ami  the  Roman  see  :  the  French,  elsited  with  the  success 
at  tkeir  arms,  had  made  requisitions  inccnnpatible  with 
ihe  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  subversive  of  all  christian 
and  moral  principles ;  grieved  at  such  intolerable  demands, 
hehftdim|^ored  the  assistance  of  heaven  to  direct  htm  how 
to  act  in  so  difficult  a  situation :  doubtless  he  was  inspired 
c»rtkts  occasion  by  that  holy  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  primitiv'e  martyrs  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered : 
having'  laboured  in^  vain  to  bring  the  directory  to  a  more 
etfaicable  w*sry  of  thinking,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  reisitt 
Aem  by  open  force :  the  death  that  awaited  men  in  battle 
was  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  and  happiness  to 
the  righte€>us,  and  everlasting  misery  to  the  wicked  : 
though  infidels  and  pretended  philosophers  ridicule  the 
idea  of  assistance  from  heaven,  yet,  if  providence  were 
pleased  to  interpose,  the  French  would  contend  in  vain 
against  the  power  of  the  "Almighty  s  if  the  French  were  . 
desirous  of  peace,  the  Roman  see  desired  it  still  more,  if 
atmitiable  on  conscientious  and  equitable  terms.  Such  a 
fetter,  addressed  to  a  victorious  general  at  the  head  of  a 
resistless  army,  that  little  regarded  spiritual  admonitions, 
was  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  republican  career,  or  change 
tkeir  resolution.  The  pope,  mennwhile,  persisted  in  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  those  powers, 
to  whose  predecessors  in  former  times,  the  will  of  a  pontiff 
wrved  for  a  law*  But  now,  both  circumstances  and  senti* 
Biems  were  totally  changed  :  eVen  the  court  of  Spain,  here* 
tofere  the  chief  prop  of  papal  domination,  sent  an  answer, 
recommending  to  tiw  pope '  the  demissioti  of  all  temporal 
power,  and  the  confinement  of  future  proceedings  to  the 
exercise  of  the  heavenly  virtues.^ 

i  0trid«^«  AnituAl  Regiiter,  1797. 

k  The  Spanish  roinUter,  denominated  the  prinee  pf  peoee,  refAied  to  the 
pope's  nuncio  soliciting  the  interference  of  Spain,  to  the  following  efTcct: 
"  That  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  French,  was  tempori«- 
jng  and  insincere  j  and  that  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
<ts  ^ttcal  eonc«rn«,  liad,  by  tbcrr  imprudene«  and  errofi«o«$  laiatoSMft^Rt, 
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CHAH.  Bonaparte,  finding  no  prospect   of  ovetawkig  hts 

^^,^^^*^  holiness   to   submission,   resolved  to  recommence  actual 

t796.      hostilities.    Publishing  vt  manifesto,  he  charged  the  pontiff 

Bonaparte  with  a  breach  of  the  convention  ;  and  turned  against  the 

Roman  ter-  papal  effemin/ite  Romans,  genius,  courage,  loid  conduct, 

ritoris^      which  the  disciplined  heroism  of  republican  Rome,  under 

her  most  consummate  generals,  would  have  found  arduous 

difficulty  in  resisting.    Bonaparte  was  too^irtful  wantonly 

to  shock  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  country  which  he 

wished  to  govern :  having  entered  the  Ro«nan  territories,  he 

issued  a  proclamation,   assuring  the  inhabitaints  that  he 

would  protect  religion  as  well  as  property,  and  maintain 

the  public  peace  :  he  warned  them  to  abstain^  from  all  acts 

of  enmity,  which  would  certainly  draw  down  upon  them 

vengeance  and  all  the  horrors  of  war :  .every  town  and 

village  that  sounded  the  tocsin  on   the  appix»ach  of  the 

French,  was  threatened  with  instant  destruction  :   and  it 

was  denounced  that  evert  district  where  a  Frenchman  was 

assassinated,  should  be  declared  hostile,  and  subjected  to 

heavy  contributions.     The  papal  army  having  ventured  to 

and  com-    encounter  the  republicans,  was  Completely  defeated.  Bona- 

Mntiff  to    P^**^  compelled  the  pontiff  to  sue  for  peace,^  to  cede  part 

saefor       of  his  territories,  and  to  pay  a  sum  that  would  amount  to 

thirty  millions  of  French  livres,  on  account  of  the  last 

'  rupture,  besides  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 

in  the  preceding  summer. 
Amoantof        Thus,  in  One   campaign,  Bonaparte  overcame   four 
theFrenoh  successive   armies    of   the   bravest  and   best  disciplined 
tionsin       troops,  much  more  numerous  than  his  mvn,  commanded 
campaign!*  by  skilful  and  able  generals ;  extended  the  territories  of 
the   French   republic    from  the    gulf  qf  Genoa  to    the 
Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and  her  oem- 
manding  influence  over  all  Italy,  where  his  versatile  dex- 
terity seemed  to  secure  what  his   military  abilities   had 


broaght  them  into  90  critical  a  situation,  that  it  seemec^  advisaWe  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  personal  safety  of  the  pope>  that  he  should  resign  liis  temporaf 
possessions,  in'oi'der  to  secui^e  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  to  prove  his  disin- 
terestedness, and  thiB  fervour  of  his  piety,  by  an  example  that  would  prove  s» 
edifying  to  all  the  christian  worW." — See  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  for- 
1797,  p.  1^ 

.  I  Thi&  peace  was  not  concluded  till -February  1797  ;  but  being  part  of  m 
series  of  military  and  political  conduct  belonging  to  1796,  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  action -unbrokenf  1  have  included  it  in  the  narrative  of  the  present  year. 
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squired*  Those  who  eslunate  conquerors  merely  by  CHAP. 
•their  warlike  achievements^  without  considering  either  the  ,^^^^^-1 
juiiness  of  the  causcy  or  the  wisdom  of  the  pursuit^  must  ^^^^ 
regard  fioaafwrte  with  high  honour.  He  ujadoubtedLy 
displayed  all  that  combination  of  intellectual  and  active 
powers  which  rendered  Alat^pc,  Genseric,  and  Attila,  with 
their  respective  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  irresistibly 
successful  in  subjugatimi  and  plunder.  But  in  one  instru- 
ment of  iniquitous  acquisition,  the  Corsican  surpassed 
the  nortbevn  invaders :  they  simply  employed  force, 
whereas  he  used  artifice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  violence 
and  rapine*  But  .exceeding  Attila,  or  any  of  his.coope- 
nttors,  in  craft  and  versatility,  he  resembled  them  in  sen- 
timent. With  all  die  intrepidity,  resolution ,  and  courage 
of  a  valiant  combatant,  he  was  totally  deficient  in  eleva- 
tion of  mtad,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  grandeur 
of  a  Roman,  much  less  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Be- 
sides, Bonaparte  found  auxiliaries  to  which  the  lofty  soul 
of  an  Alexander  would  have  disdained  to  resort :  he  suc- 
cessfully employed  money,'"  as  well  as  arms,  in  prompting 
his  Victories.  In  this  his  most  difficult  campaign,  Bona- 
parte proved  himself  an  able,  energetic,  and  dexterous 
adventurer;  but  in  no  instance  manifested  either  the 
magnanimous  hero,  or  the  wise  statesman. 

Jn  Germany  also  the  French  generals  displayed  dis-  Germany 
tioguished   ability,   and   made   very    foitible   exei:tions,  jJJ[f^^j^^J*^ 
though  with  *le8s  permanent  success.     Jourdain  entered  and  iMo- 
the  empire  by  the  Upper  Rhine,  while  Moreau  marched 

'     through  Suabia.     Charles  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  em-  The  arcfi- 
peror,  a  young  prince  of  heroic  courage  and  great  mili-  ciiarieH. 
tary  enterprise,  at  this  time  headed  the  Austrian  army. 
At  theviUage  of  Ettingen,  the  gallant  prince  encountered  Saecetaivt 
die  republican  general  on  the  8th  of  July,  and,  afti^r  a  very  wlth^jouri 
bloody  battle,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  impetuous  ^^>^' 
valour  of  the  French.     Moreau  was  now  master  of  Sua-  Danger  of 

i     bia,  ws^  penetrating  into  Bavaria ;  Jourdain  had  entered  1^^^^™" 
Franconia,   and   from   the   confines   of    Bohemia  to  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  the  advancing  chain  of  the  republi- 

I  m  I  am  assnred  by  gentlemen  "who  resided  at  Vienna  during  a  great  part^f 

I       the  war,  that  it  was  generally  thought  there  that  many  of  the  Austrian  officers 
were  bribed. 
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can  armies  extended,  menacing  the  inviMion  of  Austria 
itself,  and  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  capicaL  The  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  wlia 
bad  still  remained  in  alliance  with  their  imperial  head, 
were  now  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  receive  it  from 
the  victorious  republicans  on  aufth  terms  as  they  cbofee  to 
grant*  The  emperor,  thus  deserted  by  his^  auxiliaries^ 
was  in  dreadful  consternation;  but  for  the  present  the 
efforts  of  his  gallant  brother  relieved  him  from  his  fears. 
On  entering  the  empire,  the  French  forces  had  found  iho 
commonalty  in  general  favourable  to  principles  and  pro* 
jects  which  they  conceived  would  redd!ce  their  domineer- 
ing tyrants;  but  the  rapacity  of  their  exactions,*^  though 
in  some  degree  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  yet 
oppressive  and  injurious  to  the  forced  contributors,  changed 
their  attachment  into  hatred*  After  his  adverse  con€ict 
with  Moreau,  the  archduke  Charles  had  lost  no  time  in 
recruiting,  collecting,  and  rallying  his  forces*  Jourdain's 
army  was  now  advanced  near  Hatisbon :  prince  Charlie, 
leaving  a  strong  body  to  watch  the  motions  of  Moreao, 
repaired  with  his  main  array  against  Jourdain :  being 
daily  reinforced,  he  after  several  bloody  but  partial  con* 
flicts,  on  the  28th  of  August,  engaged  Jourdain  in'  a 
pitched  battle,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  consi- 
derable loss*  The  Austrians  continued  to  molest  him  as 
he  fell  back  towards  the  Rhine :  Jourdain  faced  and 
sometimes  repulsed  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  arriving  at 
the  Rhine,  repassed  the  river. 

MoREAU,  deprived  of  the  cooperation  of  Jourdain, 
was  now  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Gernaan 
armies,  and  found  it  necessaiy  to  retreat.  A  superic^ 
ho»t  assailed  his  rear,  and  a  large  detachment  harassed  his 
frontf  while  the  peasants  rose  in  every  direction  and  inter- 
cepted his  convoys :  but  Moreau  repulsed  his  pursuers,, 


n  Their  levies  of  money,  and  olher  requisitions,  cxcUed  universal  alami^ 
Thc'dake  of  Wirtemberg  had  been  assessed  four  millions  :  tbe  circle  ofSnabia, 
ttrclve  miltkinB,  besides  to  furniBb  eig^t  thousand  horses,  hta  thousatid  oxen, 
one  Imndred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  com,  one  hundred  thousand  sucks 
of  oal8,  a  proi)ortionable  quantity  of  hay,  «nd  one  hundred  thousand  t>a'»*  of 
shoes:  eight  millions  were  demande<l  from  the  circle  of  Frauconia,  with  a 
very  large  supply  of  horses:  great  sums  were  also  required  from  the  cities  of 
f  ranckfort,  Wurtzburg,  Bamlierg,  and  Nuremberp,  together  with  an  immense 
<{uantity  of  other  articles,  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  French  troops. 
'•'•"-'See  Otridge's  AnsQal  Register  for  1796,  p.  196. 
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^featcd  Jidl  the  bodies,  that  opfK>aed  his  m»rch ;  with  ma»*    CHAP. 
t^rly  skill  and  rapid  execiition,  changiog  his  front  accorcK 


ing  to  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  he  by  offensive  opera-      ^j^^ 
Uo»a    secured    hi»   defen^e^      Latour,   a   very   able   and  Masterly 
eateipfi&ing  gQneral,  conoima^ded  the  pumuers,  and  not-  oessfui  re- 
withstanding  reiteraied  defeats^  still  continued  lo  harass  ft[^*of  {he 
the  French  rear*    Moreau  now  advanced  to  the  middle  of  Giermtn 
Saabia,  but  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Rhine^he  per* 
ceived  that  he  must  again  resist  a  general  action,  and  un-» 
less  he  again  defeated  the  Austrians  who  weire  nearest,  they 
speedily  would Hse  joined  by  such  numerous  reinforcements^ 
that  all  resistance  would  be  vain.  On  the  2d  of  Octolier,  a 
select  body  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
posted  between   Biberach  and  the  Danube :  after  routing 
this  division,  they  advanced  upon  the  centre,  which  was 
at  the    same  time   vigorously  assailed  by  the  eentre  of 
Moreau's  ^rm}v     The  dontest  -lasted  six  hours,  and  was 
extren)kely  bloody  on^  both  sides :  at  lengdi  the  Austrians 
gave  way,  and    were  so   completely  defeated,  tha^  they 
retired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  a  great  distance  from 
the   field  of  battle.     Their  loss   amounted  to  near    five 
thousand  men  killed  and  talcen,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  standards,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.*^     Still, 
however,  there  was  a  strong  army  between  Moreau  and 
the    Rhine.     He  proceeded  with   caution    and   firmness 
througjh  every   impediment,  and  driving  the    Austrians 
before  him,  crossed  the  Danube.     On  the  9th,  his  army 
entered  a  defile  called  the  Valley  of  Hell,  from  the  fright- 
ful appearance  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  that  hang  over 
it  on  each  side,  and  in  many  places  are  hardly  ths  space 
of   thirty  feet  asunder.      At  the  outlet  of  the  valley  a 
powerful  body  of  Austrians  were  stationed ;  behind*  was 
Latour,  who  having  again, collected  a  considerable  army, 
pressed  the  French  rear^  and  every  inlet  on  each  side 
was  lined  with  troops,  ready  to  assail   the  flanks  of  the  ' 
republicans  as  they  passed.     To  guard  against  this  multi- 
plicity of  dangers,  Moreau  disposed  of  his  right  and  left 
in  such   a  manner,  that  the  rear  of  them  protected  his 
entrance  into  that  valley,  by  facing  the  forces  under  La- 

6  Sec  Otridge's  Anmial  Register  for  1796,  p.  140, 
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CHAP,    tour ;  and  the  van,  by  advancing  upon  Navaudof f  and 

^jlJ^^IJ*     Petrasch  on  their  respective  wings,  oblige^  thena  to  di- 

1796.     ^^^^  *®*T  strength  and  attention.     Having  made  these 

dispositions,  the    French   marched,   in  a  compact '  order^ 

along  the  valley*     The  enemy  on  the  rear  were  repuhed ; 

and,  on  the  right  and  left,  did  not  venture   an  attack  of 

troo]>s  so  prepared  for  terrible  resistance ;  the  Austrians, 

stationed  in  front,  durst  not  attempt  their   molestation. 

Moreau  passed  the.  defile,  marched  on  to  Friburg,   and 

brought  his  army  in  safety  to  the  Rhine,  by  as  masterly  a 

retreat  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  historj'.' 

naUj  wic-^"         During  this  campaign,  the  attention  of  the   French 

ccssi'ui        was  so  much  directed  to  land  efforts,  that  Britain  encoun- 

-where  she  ■     i.    i  •  •  •        i_  •  •  ^«  j 

lights  alooe  tcred    little   opposition   m   her   maritime   exertions,  ana 

those  military    enterprises   which    depended    chie&y   on 

West  In-     naval  Tooperation.     A  considerable  armament  had  been 

fitted  out  under  general  Abercrombie,  to  prosecute  our 

General      successcs  in  the  West  Indies.     In  April,  leaving  Barba- 

bieretukes  does,* he  sailed  to  tho  valuable  settlement  of  Demerara, 

and^ueUs   b^^^'^g'^ig  ^^  ^b®   Dutch,  which  speedily  surrendered   to 

insurreo-     the  British  ar^is*      In  the  month  of  May,  he  recovered 

otherisl-*^  the  island «of  St.  Lucie,  and  soon  after  quelled  the  insur- 

ands.         rections    which   had    been    excited    by    the  noted  Victor 

Hughes*     The  British  still  maintained  their  conquests  in 

the  very  valuable  island  of  St.  Domingo  :  the  French  had 

entirely  abandoned. that  settlement;  the  people  of  colour 

„  .    and  the  neeroes  possessed  the  interior  country,  whilst  the 

St  1)0-       English  occupied  various  parts  of  the  coast.     But  here 

nungo.       j.jj^y  Y^^^  ^Q  encounter  an  enemy  much  more  dreadful  than 

the  French  forces,  in  a  pestilence  so  fatally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  yellow  fever;  which  having  raged  with  most 
destrui:tive  violence  in  all  tropical  latitudes  of  the  west, 
and  extended  to  the  northern  climate  of  Philadelphia, 
and  even  New  York,  had  been  still  mot'e  generally  mortal 
in  St.  Domingo. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a   Dutch  fleet  of  seven  ■  sail  of  the 
line,  which  had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape,  was 

p  The  imfuirtial  historian  cannot  even  except  Xenophon's  retreat  with  the 
ten  tliousand,  since,  thoagh  the  space  was  much  more  extensive,  the  opponents 
vfere  only  desuUorj  marauders,  and  not  regular  troops  i  the  opposition  was 
only  occasional^  not  constant  and  systematic. 
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captured  by  admiral  Elphinstone.  The  Dutch  settlements  CHAP. 
in  the  east  were  reduced  by  our  fleets  ;  among  the  rest, 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  important  posses-  ^1795. 
sions  in  European  India,  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  £*P^  ®^ 
Corsicans  showing  themselves  inclined  to  return  to  their  ships  and 
connexion  with  the  French  republicans,  Britain  judged  it  JJJ^^^J 
expedient  to  -  relinquish  a  settlement,  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  protecting  which  so  totally  overbalanced  the 
advantages  of  the  possession.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  French,  encouraged  by  reports  of  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land, and  supposing  our  navy  would  be  less  vigilant  in  the 
winter  season,  made  an  attempt,  with  thirteen  ships  ef 
the  line,  ani  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  make  a  descent 
at  Bantry  Bay ;  but  the  stormy  season  dispersing  the  ar- 
mament, the  commander  in  chief,  who  had  arrived  at  his 
place  of  destination,  returned  to  Brest  with  the  loss  of  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  Thus  ended  a  cam- 
paign, in  which  Britain,  acting  on  her  own  element,  was 
uniformly  successful ;  and,  without  any  very  brilliant  or 
difficult  enterprise,  made  most  important  acquisitions. 
Her  ally,  stimulated  by  the  British  spirit,  and  assisted  by 
British  money,  made  extraordinary  efforts,  acquired  par- 
tial advantage  and  signal  honour;  but,  on  the  whole,  in- 
curred severe,  extensive,  and  multiplied  disasters  and 
losses :  her  enemies,  inefficient  by  sea,  by  land  displayed 
military  ability,  attained  splendid  success,  and  warlike 
glory,  which  have  been  rarely  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed, in  the  annals  of  history. 

Among  the   domestic   events  of  this   year,  was  the  Birth  of  a 
birth  of  a  princess,  at  present  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the 
and  who  appears  likely  to  give  to  England,   in  the  next  ^Jjeg.*^ 
age,  a  female  reign.      During  this  summer  there  was  a  General 
general  election,  but  with  much  less  contention  than  on 
any  former  occasion  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

British  ministers  had  during  the  recess,  applied  to  ^^^J^ 
the  Danish   ambassador  at  London,  to  transmit,  through  propose* 
the  Danish  envoy  at  Paris,  a  declaration,  stating  his  Bri-  ambassa- 
tannic   majesty's   desire  to  conclude   a  peace,  "  on  just  ^^^^^^ 
"  and  honourable   conditions,  and  demanding  the  neces-  negotiate 
"  sary  passports  for  a  person   of  confidence  whom  his  *  p^®p- 
"  majesty  would  send  to  Paris,  with  a  commission  to  dis- 
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^*  CUsd  #ith  Hid  government  there  filt  the  tiie^sun^d  th^ 
"  most  ptoper  to  produce  so  desirable  an  end.'*  The 
Danish  ttiinister  having  conveyed  to  the  dik-efctory  thi» 
liianifestatioti  of  the  British  intentions^,  it  wad  replied  by 
the  French  goVernmdttt,  "  that  the  eicecutive  government 
*'  would  not  receive  or  answer,  from  the  enemies  of  the  t-ft- 
(mblic,  any  overture  transmitted  through  ail  Intermediattft 
channel ;  but  thsit  if  England  would  send  persons  fuif- 
nished  with  full  pdwers  and  official  papers,  they  might, 
upon  the  frontier,  demand  the  passports  necessary  fblr 
proceeding  to  Paris."  The  court  of  London  having 
applied  for  passports,  nominated  lord  Malmsbury  as  aU 
ailibassador  to  Psiris,  who  accordingly  set  tut  the  begin- 
ning of  October. 
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MMlng  ^f  the  ney;  pqrliament'^th^  king"  qnnounce^  pacific 
infei^tians. — Difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  betfvgeji 
ministers  und  the  votaries  of  Burke. — Bi^rie^s  publication 
against  a  pei^e  •with  r£gicides^ — pari  FitzwiUiani  rC' 
probgties  negotiation^  t^nles^  pionarchy  be  r^^forecL — 
Mifiister^  declarp  security  attainable  without  the  restO' 
ration  of  monarchy »^-*Opposition  declare  they  dQ  not 
believe  the  ministers  really  to  desire  peace. — Apprehen- 
jsions  pf  an  invasion^ — Powerful  and  extensive  prepara* 
tion^  fpr  defence. — Law  for  establishing  a  militia  in 
§cotfartd*^^Army^  fiosfy^  qnd  pecuniary  supplies. — Imr- 
pQsts  begin  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  loxver  and  middling 
iclasse^.'r-^M^gotiqtion  of  ford  Malmsbury  at  Paris — basis 
proposed  by  Qritairi^  reciprocal  restitution^-rF ranee  will 
not  relinquish  ^fi/gium.^— Abruptly  requires  the  ultima- 
t^ifi  of  t^e^  ambassador — which  he  is  not  empowered 
immediately  to  deliv^r-^^he  is  ordered  to  quit  France.-^ 
British  manifesto^  charging  Franee  with  the  rupture.-^ 
Spletpdid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject. — Mr4 
Erskine'9  viexv  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
V>€urm—^^easoningsof  Mr.  Fox. — Motions  for  the  removal 
9f  ministers — •are  negatived  by  great  majorities. — 
Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  commencemefit  of  1797^ 
enormous  increase  of  national  debt — advances  and  state 
of  the  bankf-<9rre^pondence  between  the  bank  and  mir^' 
isters-r-<tlarms  fen"  public  credit^-^ars  of  an  invasion*-^ 
unusual  demand  for  specie — rapid  decrease  of  cash  ift 
the  kank — public  agifation — (Application  to  government-^ 
order  of  council  to  suspend  payments  in  cash — the  sub-^ 
ject  i$  discii^sed  in  parliament — opposition  declare  the 
bank  to  be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  fr6m  the  irifatua' 
tion  gf  t(iinist€rs'''-ministers  allege^  and  the  bank  proves^ 
its  property  far  to  exceed  its  engagements — bill  to  enable 
the  bank  to  pay  in  notes  instead  of  cash. — Complaints^  of 
the  sailor^r^^rtifices  of  disaffected  agitato rs-^alarming 
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mutiny  at  Portsmouth — is  quieted  by  lord  Howe. — An 
♦  augmentation  of  pay  is  granted  by  parlimnent. — More 
outrageous  and  dangerous  mutiny  at  the  Nore^^Parker 
— the  insurgents  block  up  the  Thames — alarm  in  London 
— the  sailors  at  length  return  to  obedience .^^-Parker 
tried  and  executed. — Law  rendering  the  instigation  of 
mutiny  capital  felony. — State  of  Ireland. — Lord  Moira^s 
proposed  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject — negative 
ed. — Motion  for  parliamentary  reform^  and  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  the  nation — negatived. — Marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  to  the  princess  royal  of 
England^^portion  bestowed  on  her  highness. — Parlid- 
fhent  rises. 

CHAP.  THE  new  parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  October ;- 

^;;^^^^*      and  his  majesty  informed  the  houses  that  he  had  omitted 

1796.     "^  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot  negotiations  to  restore 

Meeting  of  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  general 

pariia-        tranquillity.     But  nothing  (he  observed)  could  contribute 

meiit :  the  g^  effectually  to  this  end,  as  to  manifest  that  we  possessed 

king  an-  .        T  ,    '    . 

nounces      both  the  determination  and  resources  to  oppose,  with  in- 
tentioiis"     creased  activity  and  energy,  the  farther  efforts  with  which 
nifference  wc  might  have  to  Contend.^     On  the  general  propriety  of 
^^^^r^   a  negotiation,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  betweea 
subject  be-  those  who  had  promoted  the  war  apd  supported  its  con- 
nTstersMid  tinuance.     We  have  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Burke,  ia. 
the  vota-     inculcating  hostility  against  revolutionary  France,  chose 
Burke.       different  grounds  from  ministers.     In  the  progress  of  the 
war  he  had  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  that  the  resto* 
ration  of  monarchy  and  the  ancient  orders,  under  ceptain 
modifications,  ought  to  be  the, sole  and  avowed  purpose  of 
the  war;  and  that  no  peace  could  be  secure  until  that  ob- 
Burke's     ject  was  effected.     Under  that  impression,  he  wrote  his 
a^nrt  a°"  *'  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  intended  to  prove,  that 
pea.c©  with  ^^  system  of  France  was  impious,  enormously  wicked^ 
and  destructive  to  all  who  were  within  its  sphere :  we 
must  either  conquer  the  revolution,  or  be  destroyed  our- 
selves :  peace  would  enable  it  to  operate  rapidly  to  our 
t'uin :  let  us,  therefore,  avoid  peace.     Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
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the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  considerable  degree    CH4P. 
adopted  these  opinions,  and  reprobated  negotiation.     To  ^^^r-yr%^ 
restore-  order  (he  said) ;  to  defend  the  civilized  states  of     jyg^ 
Europe  against  the  danger  that  threatened  them  j  to  pro-  E»jf  Fitz- 
tect  persons  and  property  from  a  fatal  devastation,  and  probates 
suppress  the  tendency  of  innovating  and  pernicious  doc-  ^°^'|e„ 
trines;  were  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  war,  and  upon  monarchy 
these  principles  they  had  supported  its  continuance.     Ifed/"^*' 
it  were  wise  to  negotiate  now,  the  same  wisdom  ought  to 
]l^ve  been  manifested  four  years  ago ;  for  the  causes  of 
war,  which  then  existed,  still  operated  with  equal  force, 
and  proved  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  hostility  to  the 
French  system.     Ministers  declared  they  had  never  stated,  Ministers 
that  the  existence  of  a  republic  in  France  was  an  insur-  cwnty  at-  * 
mountable  bar  to  peace :  they  had  expressed  what  they  ^^^^^j^^ 
still  believed,  that  the  best  issue  to  the  contest  would  be,  restoration 
the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  in  France ;  yet  they  had  chy?^'**'^" 
never  pledged  themselves,  much  less  the  parliament,  to  an 
opinion  so  extravagant,  as  that  without  the  attainment  of 
this  object  there  was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  peace.  They 
were  always  resolved  to  seek  peace  with  France,  when- 
ever it  was  attainable  with  security.     The  French  gov- 
ernment now  appeared  to  have  some  tendescy  to  mode- 
ration;   our  own   country  was  very  much  improved  in 
point  of  tranquillity,  which  might  be  chiefly  imputed  to 
the  wise  laws  against  sedition  and  treason  that  had  been 
enacted  in  the  last  session.     Those  who  had  always  re- 
probated the  war,  expressed  their  hearty  approbation  of 
the  declared  intention  to   negotiate.      Judging  however  JjcUire**^ 
(they  said)  from  the  conduct,  and  not  from  the  profession  they  d«  not 
of  ministers,  they  did  not  give  them  full  credit  for  sincer-  mintrtew  ^ 
ity.*"     Mr.   Pitt  strongly  represented,  that  the  surest  way  ^P^  ^ 
of  obtaining  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  was  to  be  pre-  p^ace. 
pared  for  war ;  and  exhibited  a  very  flattering  account  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
her  resources,  which  were  increased  beyond  all  former 
calculations  or  hopes. 

A   CLAUSE  in  his  majest^s  speech  had  declared  the 
king^s  apprehension  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  an  in- 

r  See  speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  SheridaD,  Parliamefitarf  Debates,  Oc- 

teVr  1796. 
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CHAP,    vasion  upon  this  isltrnd*     Mr.  Pitt  vpry  early  in  the  $ti* 
^[J^l      sion  recommended  adoption  of  me^surea  for  repelling  th? 
1796.      designed,  a$  well  as  future  att^i^pts*     For  thi9  purpose 
Afipreben-  he  formed  a  plan  for  levying  fifty  thausatid  men  from  the 
va»Mi.     '  different  parishes  for  the  sea  service^  and  i^npther  for  re- 
cruiting the  regular  regiments*     In  the  projected  levies 
for  the  land  service,  he  considered  two  objects ;  first,  tb? 
means  of  calling  together  a  l^nd  force  sufficient  of  itself 
to  repel  an  invasion,  even  independently  of  our  naval  ar- 
maments; and,  secondly,  to  adopt  $UQh  measures  in  th« 
Wies  as  should  not  materially  ipt^rfere  with  the  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  general  industry  of  this  kingdom. 
Pavflifal    Xhe  priinary  object  was  to  rai&e,  and  gradually  traip,  ?ach 
iiiv«|>r«pal  ^  force  as  might  in  a  short  time  b^   fit  for  service.     For 
j^twasfei-.  ^jg  purpose  he  proposed  a  supplementary  levy  of  militia^ 
to  be  grafted  on  the  old  establishment,  of  the  number  of 
sixly  thousand  men;  not  to  bcimmediately  called  out, but 
to  be  enrolled,  officered,  and  completely  traijaed,  so  a&  tP 
be  fit  for  service  at  a  moment  of  danger.      He  also  prppo- 
sed  to  .provide  a  considerable   force  of  irregular  cav.ah'yi 
to  be  levied  in  the  following  manner :  every  persop  who 
kept  ten  horses,    should  be  obliged  to  provide  one  hor^f, 
and  one  horseman,  to  serve  in  a  corps  of  militia  ;  and  those 
who  kept  more  than  ten,  should   provide    in   the   same 
pi'oponifHi ;    and    that    those  that   kept  fewer  than  ten, 
were  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  in  which  it  should 
be    decided    by    ballot,   who,    at  the    cominon    ejcpenae, 
should   provide,  the    horse    and  the   horsenaa,n  :    these 
troops   were   to    be   furnished  with  uniform   and  accou- 
trements,  arranged   into  corps,    and    put   under    proper 
officers.     The  whole  number  of  cavalry  proposed  to  be 
l«^fe|p      raised  by   this  mode  was  twenty  thousaiid  :    the  oth^i^ 
inganiii-  Supplemental  troops  amounted  to  seventy- five  thousand 
l*nd*  ^^^  !»cn.      Among  the  means  proposed  for  internal  defei^kc^,  a 
Army,  na-  bill  Wfts  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  for  raising  a.Qd  ^P- 
^uniarj   ^Kxdying  a  militia  in  Scotland,  and  an  act  for  th^t  purpose 
supplies,     ^as  passed  without  opposition.     The  whole  land  forces  of 
the  country,  iptended  for  tl\e  year    171)7',  were  to   consist 
*  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand, ^six  hundred  and 
ninety-four;  and  the  navy  was  to  amount  to  a    hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.     The  pecuniary  supplies  of  the 
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jtar  wbtt  thirtjr-one  miliionft  borrowed,  bestddft  the  aimud    chap. 
income.  ^™- 


M R4  Pitt  still  dontiaued  to  display  great  financial  skill       i^^^g. 
iti  exemptini?  the  very  lower  class  from  the  severest  pres-  imposu 

/•I  1  VI  ••!  •  heein  to  be 

sure  of  the  new  taxes^  though  the  principal  part  bore  very  seYereiy 
heavily  on  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  mrd-  [q^J^J  ^ 
dling  ranks  ;  the  fresh  imposts  were  upon  tea,  coffee,  spirits,  middling 
sugars,  and  various  other  articles  of  daily  aiid  general  con«-  ^ 
sumption ;  upon   assessed  taxes,  postage,  stage  coaches, 
and   canal   navigation  ;  and    in   the    minister's   plans   of 
finance,  it  began  to  be  complained  that  the  very  high  and 
opulent  did  not  contribute  so  much  more  than  the  lower 
classes,  as  the  proportion  of  their  property  would  have 
admitted. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  carrying  on  thfe  Negotia- 
war,   lord  Malmsbury  was    at  Paris  conveying  from  his  Mai^sbu- 
court  professions  of  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  peace.     The  ry  at  Pari* 
French  government,  elated  with  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  campaign,  wera  far  from  relinquishing  their  determi- 
liatibn  to  retain  in  their  possession   the  whole  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhitie  ;  this  resolution  thev  had  intimated  to 
Britain,  atid  to  It  they   Were  resolved  to  adhere.     Lord 
Malnasbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  October.     His 
first  refccption  by  the  French  government  manifested  a  dis-  ^  . 
trust   of  the  sincerity  of  his  employers;  the  negotiation  posed  by 
was  however  opened  by  a  proposition  from  lord  Malms-  ^ci\tr^ 
bury   for  reciprocal  restitution.     Great  Britain  had  made  restitution. 
very  valuable  acquisitions,  and  had  incurred  no  losses  her- 
self i   seeking  from  war,  not  the  possessions  of  her  adver- 
sary, but  the  general  security,  she  was  willing  to  restore  her 
own  conquests,  in  lieu   of  the  acquisitions  which  France 
had  won  from  her  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty  :  therefore 
Britain  proposed  a  general  principle  of  reciprocal  restitu- 
tion.     The  directory  replied,  that   receiving  the  British 
ambassador  as  the  agent  of  Britain  only,  and  not  linder- 
Btanding  him  to  have  a  commission  to  act  for  the  allies  of 
Britain,  they  could   not  now  enter  into   the  concerns  of 
those  powers :  the  mode  which  he  proposed  of  an  inter-r 
mixture  of  other  discussions  with  a  treaty,  they  represent- 
ed to  be  circuitous  and  dilatory ;  but  to  show  their  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  of  peace^  if  he   procured  credential^ 
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CHAP,   from  the  other  belljgerent  states,  they  would  take  into 
^.^^      consideration  such  specific   proposals   as  he  might  then 
1796*     i^aake. "    To  these  observations  they  added  an  opinion,  that 
the  British  court  was  insincere  in  its  overture  ;  that  its 
purposes  were  to  prevent  other  powers  from  negotiating  a 
separate  peace;  and   to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
supplies  from  the  people  of  England,  through  a  persuasion 
that  the  French  refused  an  accommodation.    To  this  assig- 
nation of  motives  which,  whether  true  or  fanciful,  was 
irrelevent  to  the  discussion,  the  British  minister,  with  be- 
coming dignity,  forbore  to  reply :   confining  himself  to  the 
answer,  he  stated,  that  he  had  not  been  commissioned  to 
enter  upon  a  separate  treaty ;  that  Great  Britain  proposed 
to  make  in  this  transaction  a  common  cause  with  her  allies. 
The  directory  rejoined,  that  in  a  question  of  reciprocal 
restitution,  the  chief  object  of  consideration  was  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  respective  parties.      Of  the  original 
confederates,  some  were  become  the  friends  of  France,  and 
others  observed  a  strict  neutrality.     The  remaining  allies 
of  Britain  were  now  weakened  by  their   losses,  and  thp 
desertion  of  their  associates.      France,  it  was  insinuated, 
would   not  in  a  negotiation   of  terms   forget  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.      Besides  the  assertions 
and  replications    contained  in    official  notes,    conferences 
were  carried  on  between  lord  Malmsbury  and  De  la  Croix, 
the  French  minister.®    In  these  they  respectively  unfolded 
in  more  detailed  statements  the  objects  and  resolutions  of 
their  employers. 

The  Netherlands  constituted  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  discourse.  The  British  ambassador  stated  the  restitu- 
tion of  Belgium  as  an  indispensable  article  from  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  would  not  recede.  From  the  outset 
indeed  of  the  discussions,  we  find  in  his  own  letter,  that 
he  told  the  French  minister  that  he  must  entertain  no  hopes 
that  his  majesty  would  ever  consent  to  see  the  Nether- 
lands a  part  of  the  French  dominions.  From  the  same 
official  documents  it  appears,  that  the  French  minister  pro 
posed  several  schemes  of  equivalent  for  Belgium,  but  tha 
lord  Malmsbury  considered  himself  as  bound  by  his  in 

s  See  State  Papery,  December  29tli,  t796.    - 
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itnie(ioD$  t9  admit  no  proposition  by  which  Belgium  should    chap. 
continue  annexed  to  France.     On  the  other  hand^  ^v^^n*^ 
French  minister  declared,  that  the  republie  was  resolved     ijrgd. 
not  to  relinquish  Belgium*     In  the  course  of  their  confcrn  *^™** 
CBce,  lard  Maknsbury  delivered  his  opinions  freely  on  cer*^  linqniah 
tain  cflFccts  of  the  revolutionary  system,  which,  extending  ®«'8«™^ 
to  the  West  Indies,  influenced  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
'British  islands,  and  produced  confusion  and  disorder  ;  at 
length  the  directory  agreed  to  the  general  principle  of 
oompensatlon,  but  required  a  specific  description  of  dte 
Rciprocal  restitutions  proposed  by  Britain.     The  British  abrapUy 
ambassador  stated  the  terms  in  contemplation  to  be,  the  ^be  ait^ 
restitution  by  France  of  her  conquests  from  the  emperor,  ^'"'J^^ 
the  inclusion  of  Russia  and  Portugal  in  the  treaty,  and  the  dor,  which 
restoration  of  the  atadtholderian  government  in  Holland.  ^,Je3ktt. 
To  these  outlines,  containing  propositions  so  very  contra-*  lyempow* 
ryto  the  declared  views  of  the  French  government,  De  la  uver. 
Croix  answered  by  requiring  the  whole  of  his  final  de<> 
minds,  or,  according  to  diplomatic  language,  his  tUtimatttmj 
to  be  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours.     To  this  peremp- 
tory requisition  lord  Malmsbury  replied,  that  it  precluded 
at  once  all  farther  negotiation  ;  that  if  they  disapproved 
of  his  propositions,  or  refused  to  take  them  into  consider* 
ation,  ^ey  ought  to  bring  forward  their  own,  that  he  might 
Uy  them  before  his  sovereign*     But  he  received  no  other 
inawer  than,  that  they  could  listen  to  no  terms  inconsis^ 
tent  with  the  constitution,  and  the  engagements  that  were 
fonned   by.  the  i^epublic.     They  farther  signified  to  himi 
^t  since  he  was  obliged  to  consult  the  British  ministry 
previously  to  all  replies  and  communications,  it  evidently 
appeared  thait  his  powers  were  inadequate  to  the  conduct 
of  a  treaty ;  and  if  the  British  ministry  were  inclined  to 
pacific  measures,  and  determined  to  treat  on  their  present 
plan,  farther  communications  might  be  as  well  forwarded 
by  an  epistolary  correspondence  :  his  residence,  therefore, 
is  Paris  being  totally  unnecessary,  they  ordered  him  to 
depart  in  forty-eight  hours.     This  injunction  was  notified  He  iier- 
to  him  on  the  20tK  of  December ;  and  thus  terminated  ^ 
the'first  negotiation  for  peace  between  Great  B.ritain  and  *r»«w. 
4e  French  republic. 
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The  British  ininisters  professcid^to  cotisi^er  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  these  overtures  as  arising  totally  from  France; 
and  published  a  manifesto,'  on  the  27th  of  December^  set- 
ting forth  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,  and  the  malignant  hostility  of  France.  "  The  rc- 
^  peated  endeavours  of  the  .French  government  (this  docu- 
**  ment  states)  to  defeat  this  mission  in  its  outset,  and  to 
^  break  off  thie/intercourse  thus  opened,  even  before  the 
^'  first  steps  towards  negotiation  could  be  taken;  the  in" 
^*  decent  and  injurious  language,  employed  with  a  view  to 
^*  irritate;  the  captious  and  frivolous  objections  raised  for  the 
**  purpose  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  discussion ;  all 
"  these  have  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  official  papers 
^*  which  passed  on  both  sides,  and  which  are  known  to  all 
"  Europe :  the  failure  of  the  present  negotiation  arisas  ^x- 
^-'  clusively  from  the  obstinate  adherence  of  France  to  a 
"  claim  which  never  can  be  admitted ;  a  Cjlaim  that  the 
^  construction  which  that  government  affects  to  put  on 
^*  the  internal  constitution  of  its  own  country,  shall  be  re- 
<*  ceived  by  all  other  nations  as  paramount  to  every  known 
**  prifaciple  of  public  law  in  Europe,  as  superior  to  the 
?*  obligations  of  treaties,  to  the  ties  of  common  interest,  to 
♦*  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  considerations  of  general 
^*  security."  On  these  allegations  ministers  justified  the 
continuance  of  the  war  as  indispensably  necessary  Mhey 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation 
Was  to  be  attributed  to  a  systematical  aversion  to  peace  in 
the  governing  party  in  the  French  republic.  The  maniftsto 
being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament,  ministers  as* 
siimed  this  declaration  as  a  text,  expatiated  upon  it  in 
eloquent  and  impre^ssive  comments  and  suitable  exhorta-' 
tioiis,  and  animated  the  indignant  resentment  of  the  par- 
iiamenjt  and  country  against  the  government  of  France; 
Mr.  Pitt  addressed  the  house  in  that  style  of  splendid 
Amplification  which  his  oratory  so  happily  assumes  when 
his  object  is  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  rouse  the  passions. 
The  question  (he  said)  is  not  how  much  you  will  give  for 
peace ;  but,  how  much  disgrace  you  will  suffer  at  the  butt 
^et,  ho^  inu<ih  degradation  you  will  submit  to  as  a  prelim 


i  See  Slate  Paper*,  December  27th,1796: 
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nunary  ?  lu  these  circumstances,  then,  are  we  to  perse-  Xbat. 
vere  in  the  war,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy  of  ^^^,,^^v.w^ 
British  name,  and  of  the  British  character  ?  or  are  we,  by     ^^^^^ 
sending  couriers:  to  Paris,  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet 
of  a  stubborn .  and  supercilious   government,   to   yield   to 
what  they  require,  and  to  submit  to  whatever  they  may- 
impose?  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils which  Vould   sign  the  proposal ;  that  there  is  not  a 
heart  in  this  house  which  would  sanction  the  measure } 
and,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  British  domir 
aions  who  would  act  as  the   courier*     In  answering  the  Mr.  sir- 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Erskine  took  a  general  view  of '^^^^oftk* 
the  causes  and  consequences   of  the   war  with   France,?  eauses  and 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ostensible  was  not  the  ^^i^* 
real  grounds  of  the  rupture;  but  that  we  were    actusdly  ^a*"- 
to  be  at  war  for  Belgium.     Mr.  Fox  argued,  that  the  Rcaaonujp- 
whole  amount   of  the   minister's    splendid   oration   that 
night,  W9s  to  admit  that. we  had  been  four  years  engaged 
in  a  war  unprecedented   in   expense  and  force,,  and  had 
done  nothing :  after  all  the  efforts  so  honourable  to  Britons  f 
after  an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  and  of  nine  millions  to  the  permanent  taxes 
of  the   country;  after  an  enormous  effusion   of  human 
blood,  and    an  incalculable  addition  to  human  wretched* 
ness;  so  far.  were  we  from  having  gained  any  object  for 
which  we  h^d  set  out  in  the  war,  that  the  minister  had 
this  night  come  forward,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech^ 
to  show  that  the  only  effect  of  all  our  efforts   had   been^ 
that  the  enemy  bad,  from  success,   become  more  unrea^ 
sQoable  in  their  pretensions,   and  that  all  hopes  of  peacft 
were  removed  to  a  greater  distance  than  even    To  perse-^ 
vere  in  an  undertaking  productive  df  such  prodigious   ex>* 
pense  and  loss,  without  the  least  probability  of  advantage^ 
or  even  indemnification,  was  altogether  inconsistent,  not  , 
only  with  wisdom  but  with  eommon  prudence  and  comHr 
fl^ou  sense.      In  private  life,  a  person  who  should  perse*" 
v'ere  in  a  ruinous  undertaking,  which  wasted   large   pra- 

uHis  reasonings  and  sentiments  upon  this  subject  Arere  afterwards  expand-^ 
cd  in  his  celebrated  and  popular  publication  sq  very  universaUj  read>  and  callei^ 
ibrin  so  many  editions.  On  the  acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  of  this  pro-*-; 
(hictioDj  as  weU  as  its  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  all  impartial  cntiQs  bestowed  bigk 
praise,  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  in  his  statements,  resaPiUDgs^  tod  inf(^' 
*nces,  coQc^niog  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  is^r.  '  * 
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pertyi  and  incurred  overwhefaniog  debts^  vUhdut  recieiiN 
ing  any  returns^  would  be,  by  all  men  in  their  «esses^ 
1796."^  deemed  an  infatuated  projector.  Ttic^  nature  and  diame- 
ter of  Buch  public  conduct  was  the  same ;  the  only  differ* 
ence  was,  that  jdte  madness  of  the  former  involved  a  few 
individuals :  the  madness  of  the  latter,  a  great,  populous, 
and  powerful  nation,  in  its  destructive  effects*  Persisting 
in  a  hostile  spirit  against  the  French  republic^  fondly  wielung 
to  restore  their  beloved  arbitrary  monarchy,  ministers,  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  experience,  still 
cherished  their  delusive  hopes,  embraced  the  most  futile 
and  often  exploded  theories,  and  still  conceived  that 
France,  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  would  yield  to  our  die* 
tates*  With  these  ideas  and  views,  they  had  resolved  to 
prosecute  this  war,  surpassing  in  its  miseries  our  perni- 
cious project  of  subjugating  and  enslaving  America*  So 
obstinate  in  madness,  they  had  pretended  to  negotiate, 
merely  to  induce  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  expenses 
Which  they  so  severely  felt.  The  negotiation,  as  it  ap- 
peared from  its  circumstances  and  propositions,  was  never 
intended  to  be  conciliatory.  The  British  minister  had 
categorically  declared,  that  he  i:ould  ndt  recede  from  de- 
manding the  cession  of  Belgium ;  the  French  government 
as  peremptorily  declared,  they  would  not  recede  from  their 
refusal.  The  French,  whether  wisely  or  not,  had  merely 
iivailed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  had<  ac- 
quired in  war.  In  denying  to  ourtlemands  the  restitution 
of  Belgium,  they  knew  they  could,  by  their  power,  sup- 
port that  denial;  whereas  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
which  we  had  tio  means  to  enforce.  As  a  question  of 
expedience,  it  was  extremely  absurd  to  continue,  on  ac- 
eount  of  Belgium,  so  dreadful  a  war,  when  we  were  ^mo- 
rally certain,  that  all  our  exertions  to  regain  it  would  be 
unavailing.  Our  offers  of  compensation  were  totally  in- 
i^equate  to  this  valuable  acquisition  of  the  French ;  there- 
fore we  could  not  reasonably  hope  that  they  would  have 
been  accepted.  We  already  saw,  in  the  unexampled  de- 
preciation of  the  national  funds  on  lord  Malmsbury's 
return,  the  dreadful  shock  which  public  credit  received  ; 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect,  that,  as  the  pressvure  of 
the  new  inciimbrances  came  to  be  felt,  the!  shock  would 


be  tnach  grenter :  dejeptton  and  d<8poadeiicy  were  spread    ohap« 
Aroughthe  country;  the  nation  was  never  in  so.  dcplo-'  ^,^^^.^^,1- 
table  and  dreadful  a  situation.     On  these  and  similar      ^797. 
grounds,  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house   of  commons,  and  lord  Motionsfw 
Oxford  in  the  house  of  peers,  proposed  addresses  to  the  ni  of  mt 
kiag^  representing  the  conduct  of  ministry,  in  the  whole  '^'^^ 
of  the  war,  as  ruinous ;  in  this  negotiation,  as  a  compound 
of  foBy  and  deceit ;  and  describing  the  country  as  hasten- 
ing to  .destruction,    through  their   infatuated  counsels. 
These  addresses,  however,  were  negatived,  and  opposite  are  neg^ 
addresses,  approving  highly  of  the  general  system  of  mi-  ^J!^t  m*- 
jiisters,  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  joritie^ 
and  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  the 
French,  were  carried  by  most  numerous  majorities. 

The  sentiments  of  parliament,  however,  concerning 
ministers  and  the  public  affairs,  were  now  very  far  from 
being  g^eral.  Instead  of  deeming  the  country  prosper- 
ous, great  numbers  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
thought  it,  from  the  grievous  burdens  of  the  war,  about 
to  sink  to  ruin. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  Gloomy 
gloomy  and  dismsil.     We  were  involved  in  a  war,  dis-  l^tnat 
tressing  beyond  all  historical  record,  without  seeing  any  ^^  ^^'' 
Ukdiihood  of  an  end ;  national  credit  seemed  to  totter  ment  of 
from  its  base ;  rebellion  was  ready  to  burst  out  in  the  sis-  ^^^^' 
ter  island;;  and,  while  foreign  invasion  threatened,  those 
who  had  so  long  been  the  champions  of  Britain  upon  her 
own  dement,  refused  to  obey  orders  issued  for  her  de- 
fence^ and  turned  their    mutinous  arms  against   their 
oeuptry. 

Th£  rapid  and  enormous   increase  of  the  national  EDormons 
debt,  had,  for  two  years,  created  an  alarm  among  many  Jjj^e  naUone 
{KToprietors  in  the  public  funds ;  and,  under  this  impres-  **  ^^^^ 
sion,  sums  to  a  great  amount  were  sold  out  of  the  stocks, 
and  vested  in  other  securities.     After  the  failure  of  the 
negotialion,  the  sellers  became  much  more  numerous,  and 
the  prices  fell  proportionably.     With  fears;  of  the  down- 
fal  of  national  credit,  were  joined  fears  for  the  grand 
national    repository,    the    bank.      Visionary    as,    when 
examined,  those  apprehensions  proved ;  there  was  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  which,   without  affecting  the 
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CHAP,    ultimate  responaibility  of  the  most  opulent  body  record<^ 

Lix.      ^  Gommercial  history^  menaced  their  imme^diate  solvency 

.        according  to  the  literal  tenor  of  their  engagements*     In 

the  course  of  the  war,  the  bank  had  advanced   immense 

^     and  extraordinary  sums  to  government,  far  beyond  its 

usual  accommodation  to  the  treasury*     A  considerable 

,part  of  these  advances  consisted  of  remittances  to  foreign 

powers,  and  especially  to  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and 

being  necessarily  in  coin,  instead  of  promissory  notes, 

greatly  diminished  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  kingdom. 

Advances   So  early  as  1795,  the  directors  had  strongly  expressed  to 

and^ate    jyjj.^  pj^^  ^j^gj^.  expectations  "  that  he  would  arrange  his- 

iNiok-         ^^  finances  for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend 
"  on  any  farther  assistance  from  the  bank."  They  repeated 
their  remonstrances  at  different  periods  in  the  same  year? 
'  and,  on  the  8th  of   October,  they  concluded  a  written 

CorreapQn-  representation,  by  stating  ^'  the  absolute .  necessity  which 
tween  uTe   "  ^^^Y  couceived  to  exist,  for  diminishing  the  sum  of  their 
bank  and    "  present  advances  to  government,  the  last  having  been 
^^  granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  on  his  pres- 
**  sing  solicitations."     In  1796,  however,  the  urgency  of 
Mr.  Pitt  representing  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public, 
service,  induced  them  to  continue  large  accommodations 
to  government.     In  the  beginning  of  179f,  the  ininister 
requested  farther  advances;  and  also  stated,  that  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  pounds  beyond  the  accommo- 
dation  to  the  English  treasury,  would  be  wanted  as  a  loan 
Alarms  for  for  Ireland.     On  the  9th  of  February  1797,  the  directors. 
pi^Up  cre-  ordered  the  governor  to  inform  Mn  Pitt,  "  that,  under 
'^  the  present  state  of  the  bank's  accommodation  to  gov* 
^*  ernn^nt  here,  to  agree  with  his  request  of  making  a 
"farther   advance  of  1,500,0001.  as   a  loan  to  Ireland, 
"  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank,  and  most  probably 
pAj  of  an  "  bring  the  directors  to  shut  up  their  doors."*      But  be- 
invanon.     ^ides  the  remittance  of  specie,  and  the  advance  to  gov- 
ernment, another  cause  powerfi^lly  cooperated :  the  dread  of 
imva^ion  induced  the  farmers,  and  others  resident  in  parts 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  to  withdraw  their  money  from^ 
the  hands  of  those  bankers  with  whom  it  was  deposited. 

X  See  coiTespond^&ie  tiet\<r£eti  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  bank,  Annoal  Hegister, 
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«.  ™,  .Kar.rc„.  co»„»c.d  upo.  A.  counfy  b»k.,    CgAP: 
and   the  demand  for  specie  soon  reached  the  metropolis. 


From  Monday  the  20th  of  February,  a  great  run  began      1797^ 
upOQ  the  bank,  which  increased  the  21st,  and  still  more  Unusual 
rapidly   on   the  Wednesday  and  Thursday.     The  bank  for  specie, 
was  extremely  alarmed*     On   the   24th,   the   drafts  and  ^*^^' 
demands  of  cash  for  bank  notes  were  so  numerous  and  eashintbe 
large,  that  a  deputation  of  the  directors  hastened  to  the  ThepuUie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  state  the  amoudt  of  cash  y*^*»«>- 
in  hands  and   notes  demandable  by  bearer;  and  also  the  tiontogov. 
drafts -of  the  preceding  and  present  day;  and  to  ask  him'^™""*"** 
how  far  he  thought  the  bank  might  venture  to  go  on  pay- 
ing coin,  and  when  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  inter-' 
fere,  before  the  cash  was  so  reduced  as  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  immediate  service.      Government  thought  Order  of 
itself  compelled  to  interpose;  and,  on  the  26th  of  Febru- ^^J^^*^^** 
ary,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  was  issued,  prohibiting  payments 
the  directors  of  the  bank  from  "  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
*'  ment    till   the  sense  of  parlianient   should  be   taken." 
This  subject  being  announced  to  the  respective  houses,  Thetub- 
the  opponents   and   the   supporters  of  ministers    formed  ciuwS  in' 
totally  different  opinions  of  the   amount    of   the   actual  parlia- 
case ;  the   former  construed  the  discontinuance  of  cash  opposition 
payments  which  the  national  repository  was  pledged  to^^'^^^^® 
perform,  into  an  inability  to  discharge  its  pecuniary  en- in  a  state 
gage  men ts ;    under     that    impression,   they  declared  the  vency,  * 
bank  of  England   to   be   in   a  state    of    insolvency  and  p'?JL?J.* 
bankruptcy:   this  opinion  was  founded  in  the  usual  defi- of  minis- 
nitions  ^nd   practices  of  merchants,  according  to  which,  ***"" 
any  individual  or  company  that  did  not  pay  his  or  their' 
own  notes  or  acceptances,  was  certainly  insolvent  as  long 
as  the  disability  lasted,  and  bankrupt  or  not  according  to 
its  permanency.     The  notes  of  the  bank  had  been  com- 
monly considered  merely  as  the  representatives  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  their  convertibility  into  coin  had  been 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  criterion  of  their   value;, 
and  thence  an  obstruction  to  the  readiness  of  their  ex- 
change for  gold  or  silver,  was  esteemed  a  depreciation. 
Ministers  considered  the  present  as  a  case  to  be  viewed 
on  great  and  general  principles,  without  being  confined  to 
the  daily  us^ge  of  ordinary  stations  :  the  present  was  not 


*^ 
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CHAP. .  a  que$tioii  c^  definidcm,  b\x%  of  expediency  and  piroiri«- 
^^*     ^ion.     The  bank  of  England  had  been  stated  by  its  direc^ 


ifsr.     ^^^^  ^^  possess,  in  its  corporate  property,  effects  infimceljr 
MiDist«rt  beyond  all  the  demands  to  which  it  was  subject;  but,  firom- 
thetanfc    unfounded  alarms,  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the  Usual 
Smpertv'   (Quantity  of  gold  and  silver :  they  believed  this  statement  ta 
ftr  to  ex-    be  true ;  and  denied  that  if  it  was  found  so,  the  Bank  could 
^B^ige-     ^^  justly  denominated  insolvent  and  bankrupt.      Money/ 
mentB.       whether  in  .coin,  metal,  or  any  other  material,  was  merely  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  an  agreed  representative  of  com- 
modity:   where   there   was    abundance    of  efiects,  they, 
would  soon  bring  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  mer- 
chandise to  market.^     The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
ascertain  the  assets  of  the  bank  :  for  that  purpose,  a  second 
committee  was  proposed,  and  appointed  in  both  houses  in 
the  beginning  of  March.     The  result  of  the  reports  was, 
*'  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  last  day  of  paying  gold 
*'  and  silver,  there  was  a  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the 
^^  bank,  beyond  the  total  debts,  amounting  to  die  sum  of 
"  3,826,8901.  exclusive  of  a  permanent  debt  of  11,666,800U 
**  due  from  government ;  that  thb  bank  of  England '  bad 
"  lately  experienced  an  universal  drain  of  cash ;  that  this 
*'  drain  was  owing  to  drafts  from  the  conntry,  which  arose 
^'  from  local  alarms  of  invasion ;  that  demands  had  been  of 
*'  late  progressively  increasing,  but  particularly  in  the  last 
**  week ;  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
**  these  demands,  and  the  'consequent  progressive  reduction 
"  of  cash,  would  continue,  and  even  increase,  insomuch 
"  that  if  it  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
*'  bank  of  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
*^  supplying  the  cash  which  might  be  necessary  for  pres- 
Aiii  to  cna-  «  gi^g  exigencies  of  public  service.**     Grounded  dn  these 
bftukto      reports,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill,  enabling   the  bank  of 
SoteMn-  *  England   to   issue  notes   in   payment  of   demands  upoQ 
st^id  of      them,  instead  of  cash,  agreeably  to  the  late  order  of  couq-* 
cil  to  that  effect :  and  after  various  discussions,  and  seve- 
ral modifications,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.     Tht» 
measure  s^ved  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  public 
^     funds,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  alarm;  recalled  to 

■  y  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.'pa8^. 
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tireuktion  the  toncealed  hoards  of  th^  raliiabfe  iftetals,    CHAP, 
ftfid   made  money  of  the   various   denominations    mucti     Jl^^ 
ttore  plentiful  than  before.     'The  predictions  of  the  ablest      ^^^ 
men  ki  opposition,  that  bank  notes, would  soon  be  sold  at 
a  great  discount,  proved  totally  unfounded ;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the   privy  council  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank^ 
on  the  alarming  disappearance  of  the  precious  metals,  has 
from  experience  been  demonstrated  iiot  only  prudent,  but 
iadispensably  necessary* 

ScAKCELT  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsi-  Com- 
dcd,  when  >other  imminent  dangers  occasioned  dread  and  Sie  saiiom 
tonsterqation.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Britain  had  long 
complained  of  the  smallness  of  their  pay,  as  totally  inade- 
qaate  to  their  comfortable  subsistence  and  accommodation, 
k  the  present  diminished  value  of  money  :  with  these 
grievances,  still  unredressed,  other  causes  cooperated  to 
produce  and  cfiss^minate  discontents  throughout  the  army 
and  navy.    The  democratical  doctrines  of  universal  equal-  ArtifioeBoC 
hy  had  been  circulated  by  inflammatory  agitators,   but  ^^^ 
more  especially   in  the  navy :  great  numbers  of  political 
innovators  entered  themselves  aboard  the  fleet ;  they  knen^ 
the  principal  grievances  in  the  estimation  of  sailors,  to  be 
severe  punishment  when  aboard,  and  the  >vant  of  means  of 
pleasure  when  ashore :  they^  therefore,  directed  their  ani- 
madversions to  the  harsh  behaviour  of  several  of  the  oflt« 
eers,aiid  to  the  striking  disproportion  observed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  prize  money.*  This  inequality  they  represented  not 
only  as  ui^just,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which 
ssdlors  were  held  by  their  officers;  and  yet  it  «was  evident^ 
tfcit,  to  the  bravery  of  the  seamen  was  principally  owing 
llhe  success  in  most  engagements.    The  promoters  of  theses 
doctrines  conducted  their  inculcations  and  measures  with 
such  secresy   and  sagacity,  as  showed  very  cotisiderable 
ability  and  skill :  the  means  employed  were  dexterously 
and  comprehensively  fitted  to  the  end  proposed,— the  in- 
citement of  a  genei^l  mutiny  through  the  fleet.'     With  so  Ararn^be 
much  address  were  their  schemes  conducted,  that  the  exist-  JJ^^f  •* 
ance  of  discontent  was  not  suspected  by  the  oiflcers  until  nvMithi  j 
mutiny  was  publicly  announced.     Several  anonymous  peti-» 

z  See  Annual  Rc^ster^  179^         a  Annual  Regi9ter«  irBf. 
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CHAP.  tion»  in  the  month  of  Mar^h,  wer«  sent  from  the  channel 
^^'  fleet  to  lord  Howe,  begging  bis  interference  to  procure 
1797.  ^^^^  ^^  increase  of  pay  as  would  enable  them  in  those 
dear  times  to  support  their  families*  Earl  Howe,  then  at 
London,  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Portsmouth, 
lord  Bridport,  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  dissatis« 
faction.  His  lordship,  after  examining  his  officers,  report- 
ed that  there  was  none  ;  and  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt 
of  certain  individuals  to  persuade  government  that  the 
sailors  disapproved  of  its  conduct*  The  admiralty  being 
informed  by  lord  Howe  of  the  petitions  and  inquiries, 
drew  the  same  conclusion.  But  at  this  time  it  was  settled 
by  all  the  sailors  of  the  channel  fleet,  that  np  ship  should 
heave  an  anchor  till  a  redress  of  grievances  was  obtained* 
On  the  13th  of  April,  lord  Bridport  ordered  the  signal 
for  weighing  anchor  :  which,  instead  of  obeying,  the  sailors 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Howe's  own  ship,  set  up 
three  cheers,  as  the  signal  for  commencing  mutiny;  and 
.every  other  ship  followed  the  example*  The  officers  ex* 
erted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  recall  the  sailors  to.  obe- 
dience; but  their  attempts  were  unavailing.  The  sailors 
were  now  supreme  masters  of  the  fle^t ;  every  crew  ap- 
pointed two  delegates  to  form  a  convention,  which  should 
carry  on  its  deliberations  in  lord  Howe's  own  cabin.  On 
the  17th,  an  oath  was  administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleets 
to  support  the  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged :  ropes 
were  then  reefed  to  the  yard  arm  in  every  ship,  as  the 
signal  of  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  those  that 
betrayed  th%cause ;  and  several  officers  were  sent  $ishore 
who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  respective  crews* 
Meanwhile,  though  the  admiral  could  not  lead  his  fleet  to 
sea,  both  he  and  the  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  and  the  whole  routine  of  naval  du- 
ties were  regularly  performed.  Qn  the  1 8th,  two  petitions, 
one  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  other  to  the  house  of  com- 
.  mons,  were  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  delegates*  The 
petition  to  the  commons  stated|  in  very  respectful  lan- 
guage and  correct  composition,  the  inadequacy  of  their 
pay  (unchanged  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.)  to  their 
subsistence  in  the  present  state  of  prices;  and  their  infe- 
riority in  various  articles  to  the  soldiers.  Their  petition 
to  the  admiralty  stated  the  low  rate  of  their  pay,  and  the 


insuificiency  of  th^ir  allowance  of  provisions ;  demanding    cHAp. 
aif  increase  of  both^  together  with  the   liberty  of  going      ^*^*  . 
ashore  while  in  harbo^r  ;  and  the  continuance  of  pay  to  ^^II^^ 
wounded  seamen,  till  they  should  be  cured  and  discharged. 
These  proceedings  so   greatly  alarmed  government, 
that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  went  down  to  Portsmouth- 
to  inspect  the  transactions  of  the  fleet  themselves  :  finding 
the  firm  determination  of  the  sailors   to  persist  in  their 
demands,  and  aware  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that 
must  ensue  if  the  defenders  of  our  country  continued  re- 
fractory, they  authorized  lord  Bridport  to  inform  the  ship's 
compsmy,  that  they  would  recommend  to  the  king  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament  an  augmentation  of  their  pay,  and  a 
redress  of  their  other  complaints.     The  delegate  answer- 
ed, that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  crew,  to  agree  to 
liothing  that  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  king's  proclamation.     This  declaration  April  si^t. 
being^nade  in  aiconference  with  several  commanders,  ad- 
miral Gardner  was  so  irritated,  that  he  seized  one  of  the 
delegates  by  the  collar,  and  swore  he  would  have  them  all 
hanged,  with  every  fifth  man  throughout  the  fleet.     This 
conduct  so  much  enraged  the  sailors,  that  the  brave  officer 
with  difficulty  escaped  alive  :  the  ship»  loaded  their  guns, 
and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.     The  next  day, 
however,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
stating  the  motives  of  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  day ; 
and  another  to  lord  Bridport,  expressing  for  him  personally 
the  highest  respect  and  attachment.     On  the  2ad,  his  lord* 
ship  pathetically  addressing  his  crew,  informed  them  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances^ 
and  the  king's  pardon  for  what  had  passed.     These  offers 
being  communicated  to  the  other  crews,  after  some  delibe* 
ration,  were  accepted,  and  every  sailor  returned  to  his  du- 
ty.   Eor  a  fortnight  the  fleet  remained  tranquil,  expecting 
from   parliament  a  confirmation  >of  their  demands,  but  6n  the 
Ending  no  steps  hitherto  taken  for  that  purpose,  they  re-  JJ^y.^^ 
newed  their  former  menaces.     Alarmed  at  this  intelli- is  qaietea 
gence,  government  sent  to  quell  the  tumult,  lord  Howe,  an  Hqit     ~ 
officer  universally  beloved  throughout  the  British  fleet.'  f 

This  illustrious  commander  having  pledged  his  word  to 
the  seamen  that  goveromeat  would  faithfully  keep  its 
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CilAF.  promisftii,  they  declared  their  uolimited  coafidence  la  lord 

^*^^*     Howe's  assurance^  and  rctaraed  to  tjieir  duty.     A  muti* 

1797.     ^^^  disposition  which  had  also  appeared  at  Plymoutli^ 

jBubsided  upon  hearing  of  these  transactions  at  Poitsnioutb. 

Anaiig-  Parliament  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of 

mentation      ,'  T*/r       i-»«  i  •  i  •   i 

of  pay  is    the  seainen  :  Mr.  Pitt  proposi^d  an  augoQientatioii,  whicli 
pSiilT*  ^^  ^*^  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  necesss^ry  bolh  in  justice 
meat        and  in  policy  i  but  Mr*  Fox.  very  strongly  censured  the 
procrastination  of  ministry,  to  which  he  imputed  the  re<> 
newal  of  the  disturbsmces.     It,  was  hoped  that  these  com- 
pliances of  government,  sanctioned  by  legisltcture,  would 
More  oat-  have  prevented  any  fresh  tumults;  but  a  mutiny  broke  out 
SSTdan-    *^  ^^^  Nore,  on  the  2«d  of  M^y,  much  more  outrageous 
^roosmu-  and  dangerous  than  th^  proceedings  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Nore!^  *  ^  Plymouth  fleets*     The  sailors  At  the  Nore  blamed  thosi 
of  Portsmouth,  for   having  omitted  to  insist  on   a  m.oro 
equal  distribution  of  priae  money*     The  crews  took  pos- 
session of  their  respective  ships^  chose  delegates^  stated 
their  demands,  including  npt  only  a  much  larger  di^tribu-* 
tion  of  prize  money ,^  but  many  privileges  and  ex^mptiona 
from  duty,  which  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  subor* 
dination  of  the  navy,  and  objects  of  the  service*     At  the 
{lead  of  this  mutiny  was  a  person  named  Richard  Parker, 
f  arker.      ^  man  of  good  abilities,  not  uneducated,  a  bold  and  reao* 
(ute  character*     The  lords  of  the  admiralty  directed  adf 
siiral  3uckner,  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Nore,  tf^ 
inform  the  seamen,  that  thjeir  demands  were  totally  incon* 
sistent  with  the  good  order  and  regulations  necessary  to  h^ 
observed  }n  the  navy,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  be  corn* 
plied  with  j  but,  that  on  r^urning  tp  their  duty,  they  WQjuld- 
receive  the  king's  pardon  for  their  breach  of  obedi^n^e*, 
To  this  offer  Parker  replied  by  a  declaration,,  that  the  sea- 
men had  unanimously  determined  to  kee^p  possession  q| 
tjbe  fleet,  until  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  shou][d  repair  to 
the  Nore  and  redress  the  grievapces  which  they  had  stated* 
Meanwhile,  on  the  6^  pf  June>  the  piutinQus  fleet  w^a 
ieined  by  four  shipstof  the  lune^froai  the  squadron  whicb,* 
.^nder  admiral  Quncan,  waji  watching  the  motions  of  ti^. 
putch  m  the  nc^th  sea*     Thc^  lords  qf  the  admiralty  hm^. 
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ttmd  to  Sheerness,  land  held  a  tstoard,  at  whith  Patker  and    chap. 
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the  other  delegates  attended  :  but  their  behaviour  was  so  y^^^^L^ 
audacious,  that  the  commissioners  returned  to  town  with-  jj^^ 
out  the  least  success.  Emboldened  by  the  strength  of 
men  and  shipping  in  their  hands,  and  resolved  to  perse« 
Vere  in  their  demands  till  they  should  extort  compliance, 
the  mutineers  proceeded  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  provi- 
sions for  that  purpose,  by  seizing  two  vessels  ladened  with 
stores,  and  sent  notice  ashore  ^hat  they  intended  to  block  up  The  insaiu 
the  Thames,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Lon*  ^p^J^e***^'^ 
dbu  and  the  sea,  in  ordeV  to  force  government  to  a  speedy  Thames, 
accession  to  their  tdrms  ;  they  began  the  execution  of  their 
menace  by  mooring  four  of  their  veiisels  across  the  mouth 
erf  the  river,  and  stoppitig  several  ships  that  were  coming 
frdtn  the  metropolis.  While  these  transactions  excited  AUrm  m 
great  alarm  in  the  nation,  they  were  violently  reprobated  ^"*''^ 
by  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet 
tying  at  Portsmiouth  and  Plymouth  t  each  of  them  ad* 
dressed  an  admonition  to  their  fellow  seamen  at  the  Nore« 
warmly  condemning  their  proceedings,  as  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of^  British  sailors,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  content 
with  the  indulgence  already  granted  by  government^  and 
to  return  to  their  duty  without  insisting  on  more  conces- 
sions than  had  been  demanded  by  the  rest  of  the  navy. 
These  Warnings  proved  ineffectual :  the  delegates  comn^iis- 
aioixed  lord  Northesk^  whom  they  had  kept  confined  in 
the  Montague  whith  he  commalidedy  to  repair  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  fleet,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  wUKng  to  deliver  up  the 
diips.  The  petition  which  he  was  charged  to  lay  before 
the  kiug^  was  highly  respectful  aiid  loyal  to  his  majesty, 
but  very  bitter  against  his  ministers  ;  and  they  required  an 
aitire  compliance  with  every  one  of  their  demands,  threat- 
ening, on  the  refusal  of  any,  to  put  immediately  to  sea- 
Lord  Northesk  undertook  to  convey  their  petition  ;  bat 
tcAd  them,  that,  from  die  unreasonableness  of  its  contents, 
he  could  not  flatter  them  with  the  hope  of  success.  No 
a&awer  being  returned  to  the  message,  and  information  j 

bring  brought  to  the  fleet  that  the  nation  at  large  hig^y  * 

disapproved  o£  their   proceedings,   great  divisions  took 
place  ankon^  the  4degates,  aiid  several  of  the  «bips  de« 
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CTIAP,    serted  the  others ;  not,   however,  without  much  contest 
^^J^  and  bloodshed.     The  mutineers,  despairing  now  of  accom- 
\7Q7.      Pushing  their  designs,  struck  their  flag  of  mutiny  :  eirery 
The  sailors  ship  was  left  at  its  own  command,  and  they  all  gradually 
returifto    returned  to  obedience.     Parker  was  seized  and  imprison- 
iVker  u    ^^'  ^^^  *^^^^  ^  solemn  trial  that  lasted  three  days,  on  board 
tried  and     the  Neptune,  he  was  sentenced  to   death.      He  suffered 
®*^**"^  •    yfixh  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,   acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.     With  Him  the  other  chief  ring- 
leaders, after  a  full  proof  of  their  giiilt,  were  condemned 
and   executed ;  but  mercy,   either  irtimediately,  or  at  a 
more  distant  period,  was  extended  to  the  rest.     This  mu- 
tiny, so  much  more  dangerous  than  the  disturbances  in  the 
other  fleets,  attracted  the  very  serious  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, to  which  it  was  communicated  by  a  message  from 
his  majesty  :  measures  were  adopted  for  preventing  com- 
munication   between    the  well   affected  and  the  present 
mutineers,  and  also  precautions  were  employed  to  hinder 
and  punish  future  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  or  to  excite  mutiny  and 
Itwren-    sedition.     With  this  view,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  pur- 
?Mtl'^tiou  porting,  that  persons  who  should  endeavour  to   seduce 
of  mutiny  a  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instip:ate  them 
lony.         to  mutmou^  practices,  or  commit  any  act  of  mutiny,  or 
form  any  mutinous  assemblies,  should,  on  conviction,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  sufier  death.*     The  duration 
of  the  act  was  limited  to  one  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session ;  and  the  law  at  the  present  crisis, 
was  so  evidently  necessary  that  it  passed  by  an  unanimous 
vote.     Having  suppressed  this  insurrection  of  the  sailors, 
governmentturned  its  attention  to  the  army,  which  complain* 
cd  of  the  smallness  of  pay.    An  increase  had  been  granted' 
about  two  years  before,  and  now  a  farther  augmentation 
was  established  by  which  every  soldier  was  to'  receive  a 
shilling  per  day. 
State  of  Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Ireland, 

Ireland,  -f^^hich  ministers  imputed  to  the  dissemination  of  Jacobini- 
cal principles ;  and  opposition  to  the  system  of  government 
which  had  been  adopted  since  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Ministers  represented  the  country  as  having  been  almost 

c  See  Acts  of  Parliament,  1797.  - 
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in   a   staite   of    rebellion  :    insurrection   had   been   pre-    CHAP. 
vented   by  the   firmness    of  government,    and  could   be  v^--v^^^ 
hindered  in  future  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  vigorous      1797. 
measures  which  were  now  employed.     The  opponents  of 
ministers  denied  that  the  Irish  people  were  disposed  to 
rebellion  ;  and  declared  there  existed  great  discontents, 
arising  from  the  arbitrary,  coercive,  and  unconstitutional 
system  of  the  Irish  government,  tending  to  drive  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  rcibellioD.^     Earl  Moira  movedan  address,  ^^ 
pi:aying  his  majesty's  interference  to  allay  the  discontents  poses  an 
inlrel^d.     The  motion  was  resisted,  firat,  as  an  interpo-  ^f  wSbject 
sition  of  the  BritishJegislature  in  Irish  affairs;,  contrary  to  ^^  ^^» 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature ;  secondly,  as  ^.^  motion 
mischievous,  since  it  tended  to  render  the  Irish  disaffected  »  negj^. 
towards  their  own  parliament  and  government,,  whose  con*  ^ 
duct  was  the  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted.     Motions  of  a  similar,  nature  were 
made  in  ^he  hpuse  of  commons,  and  rejected  upon  similar 
grounds.     In   supporting   their   respective   propositicms, 
lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  present  system  of 
administering  Ireland,  described  the  various  classes  and 
sects  ofi  men  whom  the  system  of  terror  tended  to  ulienate, 
but    especially  the   catholics  in  the  south,,   and   presby- 
terians  in  the  north.     The  arguments  however  did  not 
influence  government,  which  continued  to  approve  of  a 
^stem  that  was  styled  by  its  supporters  provident  .and 
wholesome  firmness ;  by  its  opponents,  violent  and  impolitic 
tyranny  :  but  the  full  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  these 
contrary  opinions,  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  the  following  year. 

The  ministers,  aince  the  rupture  of  lord  Malmsbury's 
negotiation,  had  greatly  declined  in  popularity,  and  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  for  their  dismis- 
sion.    Induced  by  die  calamitous  events  of  the  war,  and  Motions 
encouraged  by  the  sentiments  which  were  now  becoming  remoraiof 
pr.evalent,  iheir  opponents  proposed,  in  both  houses  of  ministen. 
parliament,  addresses®  to  his  majesty  to  renouove  from  hia 

d  See  Parliamentary  Debatea,  1797.  ■ 

e  The  respective  motions  were  made  by  the  earl  ot  Suffolk  in  the  house  of  ^ 

Mer8»  March  27 th ;  and  by  Mr.  alderman  Combe  in  the  house  of  coramonSy 
May  1 9th.  The  former  limited  his  proposition  to  the  dismissal  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury ;  the  latter  inctuded  an  me  cabinet  JDioisters.  See  Parhameotary 
ReporU  for  1797. 
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CHAP,  eoiuicib  his  present  servantib  The  grounds  both  of  attach 
and  defence  were  the  same  that  had  been  so  often  di$cu8- 
^^^^  ted  in  many  propositions,  and  various  forms,  and  included 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  war ;  its  condatC 
and  events ;  the  rupture  of  the  negptiation  ;  the  manage* 
ment  of  finance;  the  enormous  addition  of  debt  and  taxes; 
"i      aad  the  distresses. of  the  nation:  with  the  repUes  often 

mnegft-  repeated*  The  motions  were  respectively  rejected  by 
bcy(h  houses. 

^riia^^        ^^*  Ci^^Y  ^^  season,  renewed  his  propositions  of 

^rj  re-  parliamentary  reform  :  and  hia  scheme  was  more  deftaite 
and  explicit  thaa  at  preceding  perioda<  that  the  number  of 
county  members  sfaoiild  be  increased  from  ntaety-tva  to  a 
hnndred  and  thirteen,  eligible  i|ot  only  by  fiieeholders,  but 
^by  copyholders  mid  leaseholders ; .  and  that  the  other  four 
hundred  membera  should  be  chosen  by  all  householders^ 
The  arguments,  for  and  against  the  proposition,  were,  with 
some  new  details  and  iUmtratioas,  the  saaae  that  had  been 
so  repeatedlcf  employed.  Near  the  close  of  the  sessbn, « 
naotion<  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  o£  the  nation ;  but  opposed  by  ministers, 
as  intended  to  produce  a  change  of  measures,,  which  ehaage 
they  affirmed  would  be  vuinotta  to  die  country^  < 

Marriage  In  the  couTse  of  thta^  sossion,.  Charlotte  Matilda^  the 


> 


princeai  princess  Toyal,  a^  young  lady  o£  great  beauty  and  apcompUsh^ 
roTai.  mentSy  and  highly  distinguishedi  for  ability,  knowledge, 
and  literary  taste,  was  married  ta  Frederic  William^  here* 
ditary  prince  of  Wirtemberg.  On  the  18th  of  May,  tiie 
oeremony  was  performed  by  the  archbt^op  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  presence  of  the 
royal  family.  Our  sovereign  gave  the  handof  his  amiable 
acbd  beloved  daughter  to  her  destined  husband.  The 
domestio  sensibility  of  that  a&ctionate  and-  hsqipy  family^ 
was  very  striking  and  impressive  on  an  occa^on  that  was 
tOMseparate  them  from:  so  dear  a  member:  fraternal,  sisteT'i 
]y,  and  above  all,  parental  feelings,  when  combined'  with 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  illustrions  personages^ 
rendered  the  scene  at  once  solemn  and  pathetic.  Her 
highness  received  a  portion  of  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
fitment  Parliament  rose  the  20th  of  July,  after  having  rittcn  between 
nine  and  ten  months. 


lusitti  op  QNOWS  nt.  ^ 
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(kmpaign  of  xrVf^'-^Operaiwm  in  Jiafy^-^ittlfment  of 
Aahf-'^i^piat^  the  political  abilities  of  Bonaparte''^ 
JUdrees  cmd  ver^atilitff^  ^  Bonaparte'^attempts  to  re^olu* 
^JQUfS^  tke  minde  of  the  peopk^^^He  marches  against  the 
4^triimst.^^^The  archduke  Charles  is  appointed  general 
of  the  4ustriems^'-*^Formidahle  armus  of  the  archduke 
and  Bonapartc-^Afier  successive  victories^  Bonaparte 
mduanees  toiutards  Viemui^^onaparte  offers  peace  to 
JU^Hwa — a  negotiation  is  opened^'^^Bonaparte  changes 
the  gptetnment  of  Femce^-^nd  of  Genoa^^^Treaty  of 
Can^  Formio^^iniquitaus  disposal  of  the  territories  of 
trenieem^m^Britain  only  remains  to  combat  the  ambitipn  of 
Fr0tt€e*^^Fr<mceproposes  to  overmatch  our  n«oy^  exhaust 
ourfinancesy  and  excite  rebelHon^^mighty  preparations^ 
in  the  ports  ofSpain^  France^  and  Holland^^<md  plan  of 
ths  naval  campcugn\*^Distribution  and  disposition  of  the 
British  navy^'^^miral  yervis  encounters  a  Spanish  Jleet 
of  superior  force  off  St»  Fineents^-^-able  and  dexterous 
scheme  for  dividing  theenemy^sfarce-^old  andmasterltf 
sxeeuii^n^'^decisive  and  important  victory-^otally  dis-^ 
concerts  the  pkms  ^  the  enemy^^^FotaerJul  armament 
equipped  by  the  Dutch — proposes  to  join  the  French  ai 
Brest'^^pposed  by  admiral  Duncanr^-battle  off  Camper^ 
down^^U^mean^  fearless  of  a  lee  shore^  breaks  the  enemy'* s 
hns'-^he  British  fleet  gains  a  most  brilliant  victory^-^^d' 
mirals  jfervis  and  Dtmcan  are  wiled  to  adorn  the 
fomfoge^-^Tlm  year^  repeating  the  leuon  of  former 
wars^  shows  France  cmd  her  allies  the  futility  of  contends 
i^^  %eith  thenaioyof  Engian(L^*Jbaernai  state  of  Frances 
-the royalists  reveve^^-^dleged conspiracy — arrestationand 
banishment  of  the  suspected  persons  without  any  protf* 
— New  negatiatian  for  peaee^^Lord  Malmsbury  sent  to 
Lisle^^propositions  on  the  part  of  Britain-^-prelijninary 
requisitions  of  France^^arther  demands*-^propose  entire- 
restitution  without  any  equivalent^-^^Lord  Malmsbury 
Vol.  IV.  •      P  P 
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detlares^  so  unreasonable  a  proposition  totatiy  inadnd^Hlt 
— French  temporise  and  pretend  a  disposition  to  modkfica- 

'  tion — dilatory  pretexts  of,  until  their  internal  changes 
were  fixed — resume  their  proposition  of  restitution  wil>- 
out  any  equivalent-^^Britain  refuses  such-  dishon^fwroik 
conditions^—lord   Malmsbury  ordered  to  depart.-^The 

,  rupture  of  this  negotiation  u^uestionabh/  owing  to 
France^ — Causes  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  Fnmcei-^ 
Discontents  in  Scotland^^-misapprehension  of  the  miStia 
hill — riots-^<ilarming'  tumults  in  Perthskire^^-^tlHstrutifig' 
the  operation  of  democratic  princtf^s^^eaders  foftUf 
fmteltf  ignoranty  though  daring-^riots  quelled. 

CHAP.  ENCOURAGED  by  the  signal  suceesses  of  *c 

\^^^,^s^  fonncr  year,  the  French  republic   made  most-p0wcrfi4 
iTW.      dispositions.for  commencii%  the  campaign  against  Aus^a« 
Campaigii  rjj%^^  progress  which  she  had  effected  by  her  land  opera* 
tions,  she  apprehended  also  enabled  her  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  efforts  against  the  matttitfte  power 
of  England.     Having  the  direction  of  the  navies  of  both 
Spain  and  Holland,  her  plan  was  to  employ  the  united  ft^ce 
of  these  countries  with  her  own,  in  an  attempt  to  deprive 
Britain  of  the  dominion  of  th<s  ocean,  whilst  her  military 
energies  continued  to  be  exerted  in  extending  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  former  campaign.     Italy  had  been  the  great 
scene  of  her  military  success,  though  not  the  sole  field  of 
her  military  glory.     In  that  quarter  the  republic  dcter» 
mined  most  strenuously  to  push  her  advantages,  witlicyu^ 
Operations  invading  Germany  on  the  side  of  thie  Rhine.     Bonaparte, 
^*      having  driven  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and-  ^eMed  in- 
surrection at  Rome,  before  be  resumed  his  |>ursuit'Of  the 
Settlement  enemy,  devoted  his  attention  to  civil  arrangements.     His 
display*      proposed  to  give  the  northern  Italian  states  such  strength 
caf  kilties  ^  would   eventually  enalile  them,  in   dependence  upotf 
of  Bona.     Fz^nce,  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Aus- 
parte.        ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  side,  or  of  Rome  on  the  other.    In>  the  for- 
mer year,  a  ^republican  confederation  had  been  fra»ied 
under  his  auspices,  composed  of  the  four  cities  €>f  Reggio,^ 

f  The  geographical  reader  will  reeolleet  that  there  is  another  Reggio^  jnueb 
more  noted,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  (the  ancient  Rhegium).  The 
Heggifl^  menUoaed  in  the.te&t^  is  a  few  leagues  from  Modena^  nearer  the  Po* 
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SAodkua,  Bologna^  and  Ferrara,  on  the  soMthern  <;oiifiaes   chap. 
ol-  thip  Po«     This  scheme  he  hqw  extended,  and  formed  ^^^pv-l, 
twa  republics  on  the  model  of  the  French  constitution  4      ^^^^^ 
thf  Transpad^ie,  consisting  of  the  states  on  the  north, 
^pduhe  Cispadnne,  of  the  states  on  the  south,  of  the  Po. 
The  population  of  the  countries  on  the  north  and  south 
of  ^the  Po,  that  composed  the  two  republics,  was  com- 
puled  at  upwards   of  four   miUions.     This    was   amply 
adequate  to  their  defence  agsunst  their  neighbours,  with- 
out  requiring  the  assktance  of  France,  which  would  .only 
be  needed   to  protect  them  from  the  hostile  designs  of 
Aus^ia;  and  thus- they  would  soon  be  able  to  cooperate 
in  resistance.     The  influence  of  France  in  Italy  would 
heitcefOTth' be  established  on  the  surest  foundation,  the 
necessi^  of  adhering  fai^fuUy  to  it  by  those  states  thar      .  . 
depend  on  it  for  l^eir  preservation.    In  order  to  conciliate  Addt^m 
the^  OGmds  of  the  people  to  republican  institutions,  Bona-^  Suty  S^' 
parte  careful)^  attended  to  those  rules  and  manners  which  BooapartB. 
repuUicans  adopt  and  value.     He  cautiously  avoided  all 
oslttitation,'  and,  in  his.  personal  demeanour,  readily  put 
himself  oft  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  all  persons 
of  decent  situations  in  society  :  hence  he  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  not  only  among  the  French,  but  among 
the  Italiai»s,  who  had  hitherto  eicpet'ienced   little  of  that 
condescension,  especially  from  the  Germans,  who  seldom 
studied  to   make   their  authority  acceptable   among  the 
naidi'T^.^     One  great  purpose  of  his  Expedition  was  to  re-  He  at- 
volimoiiize  the'  minds   of  the   Italians,  the   better  to   fit  reTo^'ioL- 
them  for  those  changes  in  their  various  governments  that  "^*^®  - 
would  assimilate  them  to  the  system  of  France.     This  the  people. 
end  he  completely  attained,  and  established  his  influence 
rery  extena^vely  in  Italy.     The  solicitude  he  manifested, 
in  Meeting  and  cei^soUdating  the  federal  union  between  the 
rq>Qblic6,  of  jwbieh  he  had  encouraged  the   foundation, 
mofe  than  any  other  circumstance,  raised  his  fame  and 
cre<Ht  among  the  Italian  politicians,  wha  had  long  wished 
for  the  revival  of  sudi  systems,  in  their  country,  recol- 
lecting how  much  it  had  formerly  flourished  under  their 
influence.      Having   completed   his   civil   arrangements, 

%  See  p^riclge's  Annual  Register  far  lT97.,  p<  21. 
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CHAP.    Bonaparte  now  iiesutbed  military  operations :  he  ffVOpoB^ 
^^'      to  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  Tyrol;  to   drive  the»  be* 
1797.      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Vienna,  and  either  to  dictate  peace,  orxap* 
He  march-  ture  the  metropolis  and  overwhelm  the  power  of  Austiid* 
the?Ks!^    Meanwhile  the  Austrians  were  making  prepa^tkms^  not 
tri^ns.        fQ,.  longer  disputing  the  empire  of   Italy,  but  for  de- 
fending their 'country  •     Animated  by  that  generous  and 
indignant  patriotism  Which  strains  every  netve  to  rerftt 
foreign  invaders,  they  made  most  formidable  eflbits  to 
vindicate  their  independence,  which  they  now  conceived 
to  be  at  stake.     Generals  of  ability,  skill  and  reputatioB, 
the  Austriins  possessed;  but  as  the  first  purpose* was  tiat 
to  conduct  armies,  but  to  inspirit  and  invigorate  tlic  peo- 
ple, and  to  recruit  the  exhausted  force,  the  primary  coa- 
sideralion   was,    from  their  many    capable    generals,  to 
select  one  in  whom  the'  natron  reposed  the  greatest  con- 
Thearch-  fidence.      The   conduct   and  successes  ^f  the  ard^idflke 
Charles  is    Charles,  iji  compelling  the  republican  armres  to  evacuate 
^'^neraiof   ^^^^^^oy^  raised  the  public  voice  in  his  favour,  •    Ati  their 
Sie  Aus-     other  great  commanders  had  been  defeated  i  tie  alone  was 
**"''        victorious  :  to  render  his  appointment  supremely  popular, 
this  single  circumstance  was  sufficient.      He    was  nomi- 
nated  commander   in  chief  against   Bonaparte,    and  all 
possible  vigour  and  expedition  were  eniployed  in  equip- 
ping an  army  adequate  to  the  service.     The   patriotism, 
honour,  and  loyalty   of  the  brave    Germans,  stimulated 
them  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  gafllant  young  prinee.^ 
If  this  were  to   be  their  last  effort  in  defendiftg  thei^ 
country,  they  were  resolved  it  should  be  an  effort  worthy 
Fotmida-    of  the  Austrian  glory.     In  the  end  of  Febrifary,  prince 
ofthea^h-  Charles  took  the  field.     Valiant  and  meri^orioas^  as  this 
^"'^«*'«J    young  commander  was,  yet  unequally  was   he  tiiatclle4 
°     '  when  placed  opposite  to   Bonaparte.     He  brought  enter- 
prise  and    heroism   to   combat   enterprise    and    mifitary 
talents,  supported  by  a  victorious  army,  ekited  with  suc- 
cess, and  confident  of  future  victory.     The   soldiers  of 
the  archduke  were  chiefly  new  raised,  whereas  Bonaparte 
commanded   veterans*       New   troops,  however    valiant, 
pngaged  ^gainst  a  disciplined  army,  inspirited  by  enfl^t^- 

}k  Annual  HegisteV,  tffT,  cba|>.  U.  < 


jMsm^  B&d  1ED  long  mccostoine^  tp  iioiiiterrujitcd  triumph,    vUkP. 
and  must  be  inferior.     The  archduke  Charles  was      I" 


iinequal  to  his  op^nent,  because  their  respective  forces      |^g^ 
were  not  equally  habituated  to  war;  commanding  recruits 
.i^^BAt  victorious  veterans,  the  au^;nanimous  youth  found 
himself  overmatched,  like  Hannibal  in   similar   circum* 
stances*'    After  various  conflicts,  one  battle  was  fought  ^fter  tae- 
laqar  Tarvis,"  in  which  the  Austrians  were  completely  and  toriSIf  So^ 
dteisiyeiy  defeated :  a  line  of  French  armies,   severally  JJJ^*'^® 
iieaded  by  Mas)»^fi,  Bernadotte,  and  Joubert,  with  the  toward* 
principal  force  under  the  imn^edia^  command  of  Bona*    ^^^^^' 
parte  hi'mself,  extending  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  to 
Camtola,  rapidly  proceeded  towards  Vienna.     The  Aus- 
frtans,  repeatedly  .vanquished,  renewed  the  contest;  the 
repul^icans  still  advancjing^  reduoed  the .  strong  fortresses 
of  CamioU  .and  Cmnthia;.and  having  entered  Stiria, 
'W^i%  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the   Austrian   capital. 
Charles  Jagain  made  a  stand  at  Hundmark,  upon  the  river 
Murh^  but  was  again  defeated :  this  last  army  by  repeated 
losses  being  entirely  broken^  no  means  appeared  to  reoiain 
of-  defending  Vienna,  but  by  terminating  the  ii^ar.  .  With  Bonapai-t^ 
«0)me  renowned  heroes  war  appeal's  to  have  been  at  an  ^J^t^ 
end;  with  Bonaparte,  war  seemed  only  a, means;  and  AuAtrit. 
«rhen  triimiphant,  he  uniformly  professed  to  offer  peace* 
A&er  the  last  victory,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archduke 
Charles,. expressing  a  desire  of  accommodating  a  contest, 
irhlch  was  ruinous  to  the  vanquished,  and  wasteful  to  the 
i^Mxquerora.     ^^  Brave  soldiers   made   war,   but  desired 
*^^  peate :  the  war  had  now  lasted,  six  years ;  men  enough 
'^^  had  been  slaughtered,   and   evils    enough    committed 
^  agaiaat  suffering  humanity."     The  archduke  declared 
hiaseif  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  sent.  Bonaparte's 
letter- to  Vienna:  a  suspension  of  arms  was  appointed* 
Que  part  of  the  consummate  policy  of  Bonaparte,  con- 
sisted in  offering  liberal  terms  to   a   vanquished   enemy* 
With  a  view  to  secure  a  permanent  peace  with  the  em-  a  negotia% 
<|>eror;  he  proposed  such  conditions  as  might  have  even  ^^^l^ 
satisfied  alternate  victory ;  and  a  negotiatioji  was  opened 
at  Can^pp  Formio* 

^  i  AAlwal  j^egister,  1797,  p.  126. 
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CBAF.  .  Whilst  this  treaty  was  pending,  Bonafiarte  difio^ 
^^^.^J^  his  views  to  the  situation  and  conduct  of  Venice  ;^  which 
1797.  republic  had  long  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  vielort- 
Bonaparte  qus  ptogfess,  of  the  French  in  Italy.  The  house  of  Aus- 
thegovern.  tria,  though  at  all  times  formidable^  had  never  been  an 
V^ice^  object  of  terror  to  Venice,  npt  even  when  it  united  Spaia 
and  Germany  in  the  same  family.  The  turbulent  and  rest- 
less disposition  of  the  French^  and  their  propensity  4x^. 
democratical  innovation,  alarmed  the  Venetian  aristocracy 
which  feared  that  the  changes  might  extend  to  the  subver- 
sion of  their  authority :  they  took  no  open  share  in  the 
contest,  but  they  favoured  the  in^perialists,  aad  rendered 
them  as  much  service  as  they  could  without  avowing  hos-. 
tilities  against  their  adversaries*  Bons^iarte  was  far  ad* 
vanced  into  Austria,  and  reports  were  spread  tha*  the 
French  army  had  been  drawn  into  a  defile,  and  were  about* 
to  capitulate  :  the  Venetians  believing  this  rumpur,  in  an 
evil  hour  sent  a  large  army  of  their  desuk<M'y  troops  to 
attack  the  posts  which  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Italy*  In 
executing  these  orders,  the  Venetians  massacised  the 
French  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Being,  infojro^d 
of  the  outrages,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  great  body  of  troops^ 
to  march  into  the  Venetian  territories.  The  republicaos. 
easily  defeated  such  opponents ;  and,  on  the  16th. of  May, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Venice.,^  Bonaparte  estab* 
lished  a  new  government  on  the  French  model,  instead  of 
the  aristocracy  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  acquired  such  eminence  among  European  nations »  he 
also  compelled  them  to. pay  a  contribution  jamounting  to 
upwards  of  three  millions  sterling. 
amlofGe-  ^N  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly  to  the  Austrian 

no^  caus^,  but  the  people  were  attached  t<x  the  French,  and 

desirous  of  a  popular  govermnent :  Bonaparte,  soon  after 
the  revolution  of  Venice,  established  a  democratical  gov^ 
ernment  in  Genoa;  but  as  the  nobles  had  never  been 
active  in  ho3tility,  and  did  not  oppose  the  change,  they 
escaped  exactions.  Meanwhile,  the  negotiation  at  Campo 
Formio  was  proceeding,  the  preliminaries  were  signed  in 

^  Annual  Register,  1797,  chap.  iSt  ^ 
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Ae  month  of  Jidy,  and  the  defiBitive-  treaty  on  the  1 7th  of  chai*. 
OctoberJ  ^^• 

By- the  peace  of  Campo  Foitnio,  the  emperor  ceded      ,7^^ 
in  full  80vefeignty  to  the  French  republic,  die  whole  of  Treaty  of 
the  A]^atrian  Netherlands ;  and  consented  to  their  remain-  Fonuio. 
kig  m  "possession  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Corfu  and 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  all  thei]^  other  isles  in  the  Adriatic, 
together  with  their  setdements  in  Albania,  situated  in  the 
90utbes»t  ofthe^ulf  of  Lodrino:  he  acknonrtedged  the 
repsibUc,  newly  constituted  under  the  name  Cisalpine,  to 
be  an  independent  state ;  he  ceded  to  it  the  sovereignty  of 
the  cQUHtriea  that  had  belonged  to  Austrian  Lombardy, 
and  consented  to  its  possessing^  the  cities  and  territories  iQjqQitoQs 
of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  others,  late  the  dependencies  of  disposal  of 
VeKiiIee ;  .together  with  the  dutchies  of  Mantua  and  Mo-  riesof  Ve-;* 
dena;r.  the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara;  and  the  ^^^' 
dtie^^and  territories  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna, 
lately  belonging  to  the  pope.    The  cessions  of  the  French 
republic  to  the  emperor  were  Intria,  Dalmatia,  with  sdl 
the  Venetian  Islands  in  the  Adriatic,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino,   the  city  of  Venice,  with  a 
laige^  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  republic,  chiefly 
those  lying  between  the  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and 
the  Adriatic*     Besides  these  public  article^,  there  was  a 
&eci:0t  ccpvention,  by  which  it  appears  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Venetian  territories  was  determined,  and  the  empe- 
ror was  to  compensate  his  losses  in  the  Netherlands  by  ' 
the  iniquitous  seizure  of  dominions  before  independent* 
Here,  indeed,  the  emperor  chose  for  his  model  his  neigh- 
bours of  Russia  and  Prussiat 

Oke  enemy  now  only  remained  to  oppose  the  victori-  S'J^JJJi" 
ousxareerof  the  French  republic,  but  that  was  the  most  tqeomhat 
formidable  that  they  did  or  could  encounter.    Having  now  tionof  '' 
at  their  command  the  navy  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  Hbl-  f™^* 
land,  the  French  government  proposed  to  combat  Britain  propose  to 
upon  her  own  element :  naval  warfare,  however,  was  only  ^r^JJr^, 
a  pajrt  of  their  intended  hostilities.    Their  objects  in  their  ^^iiaust 

■  ,      ,  our  finan- 

contest  with   England   were   principally   three ;  to  over*  cea^  and 
matc\i  «ur  navy,  exhaust  our  finances,  and  excite  rebellion.  rebeiLii. 

f 

I 

1  See  State  Pap(?r8,  Oct.  1 7tb,  1 797, 
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CiiAP.    In  the  earlier  part  of  179Sr,  the  circanistances  ot  Eagtanl 
appeared  favourable  to  die  realization  of  these  hopes :  the 


1797.     bank  was,  as  we  have  seen,  repr^ented  bip  very  eminent 
senators  as  insolvent ;  the  sailors  were  mutinous,  and  gre«l 
discontents  prevailed,  especially   in  Ireland.     Immense 
preparations  were  made  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Hollands 
Mighty      'file  French  plan  of  the  naval  ca^pai^  was^  that  the 
tions  in  the  g;reater  part  of  the  Spanish  navy  should  be  formed  into 
SmUi^*^      one  armada,   sail  early  in  the  spring  to  Brest,  join  the 
France,      French  ships,  meet  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet,  and  bear  do^rn 
Und,  and    upou  England  with  more  than  seventy  sail  of  the  line*  As 
nlvai^^Iam^  ^^  ^**  ^^^  policy  of  France  to  eflect  a  junction  of  the  three 
pa^.        naval  armaments,  so  it  was  the  pcilicy  of  England  to  keep 
Distriha-     them  separate.     Admiral  Duncan  was  appointed  to  watch 
di^osltion  *^  motions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Texel,  and  sir  John  J«r- 
oftheBri-  viSu  to  intercept  the  Spaniards  on  their  own  coast;  the 
"*^^'    Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  six   ships  of  a    hundred  and 
twelve  guns,  one  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two^   reckoned 
the  largest  vessel  in   Europe;  two  of  eighty-four,  and 
eighteen  of  seventy- four  guns  : '  the  squadron  destined  to 
oppose  this  armada,  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 
Admiral     Md  «ome  ffigatcs.    On  the  14th  of  February,  cruising  off 
iounteraa  €»?«  St.  Vincent,  Jervis  descried  the  hostile  fleet;   so 
Spanish      inferior  in  force,  the  British  admiral  saw  that  his  policy 

fleet  of  iu-  J.    .  1       I  .  1  .  .  11 

perior  Was  to  divide  the  enemy :  rapid  in  executing  aa  well  as 
VhiMiSL?'^  wise  atid  bold  in  planning,  he  formed  his  line  with  won-. 
Able  derful  despatch^  passed  through  the  Spanieh  fl«et,  separated 

fordividing  oae-third  of  it  from  the  main  body,  and  by  a  vigorous 
thcene-      eaniionade  compelled  it  to  remain  to  leeward,  and  pre- 
vented its  junction  with  the  centre  till  the  evening.    After 
having  thus  broken  through  the  enemy's  lin^^  and,  by  this 
daring  and  fortunate  measure,  diminished  his  force  from 
twenty-seven   ships  to  eighteen,    he  perceived  that   the 
Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to  recover  his  superiority,  was 
endeavouring  to  rejoin  the  ships  separated  from  him,  by 
wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines ;  but  connno^ 
dore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rearmost  ship,  directly  wore, 
boM^nd     and  by  standing  towards  him  prevented  his  design.      He 
e^ctttioD :  h^  m»ir  to  encounter  the  Spanish  admiral  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  guns,  aided  by  two  others,  each  of  them 
three  deckers  :  he  was  happily  relieved  froih  this  danger- 


uBum  op'oiaww  m* 
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«a»  pe^itidn  by  the  coming  up  of  l!ivo»  ships  to  his  assal*  CHAF«) 

aoee,  which  detained  the  Spanish  admiral  and  his  secoadsy  ^J^S^ 

dU  he  was  attack^  by  four  other  British  ships ;  when,      ^^ 

fiadl&g  that  he  could  not  execute  bis  design,  he  made  the 

si^aal  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  form  together  for 

their  defeacejt  The  British  admiral,  before  they  could  get 

iflto.^  their  stalioiis,  directed  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of 

tohieh  ipere.  entangled  with  others,  to  be  attacked,  and  four 

were  captured.    In  the  meaa  time,  that  part  of  the  Spanish 

fleet  whmh  had  been  separated  fro^t  its  main  .bod}^  had 

aearly  rejoined  it,  with  four  oAnr  ships,  two  ot  which  were 

iMH  im  tibe  engagement :  this  was  a  streng^  more  than  equ|il 

to  that  which  remained  of  the  BriMsh  squadron,  fit^  after 

80  s«v«t«  a  contelst,  for  a  fresh  action*    The  Spamards, 

however^  would  not  adventure  to  face  the  British  force  in 

dose  battle,  and  retreated.    The  victorious  squadron  of  d««i«ve 

&it£Ufi  carried  off  the  four  captured  vessels,  two  of  them  ixot^^^' 

bearing  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  eighty-four,  and  ^'*^* 

&m  other  seventy-four*    The  slain  and  wounded  on  board 

of  these,  before  they  struck,  amounted  to  six  hundred ; 

and  on  board  of  the  British  squadron  to  half  that  number ; 

the  killed  and  womnied  on  board  the  other  Spanish  ships 

v^re  also  computed  to  amount"*  to  about  six  hundred. 

The  vsmquished  fleet  withdrew  to  Cadiz,  whither  it  was 

immediately  followed  by  the  victors,  who  blocked  it  up  in 

so  close  a  manner,  that  not  cme  of  the  numerous  ships  of 

ibrce  belongings  to  Spain  ifi  that  cf^acious  harbour  durst 

vulture  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful  batte* 

ries  that  were  erected  for  its  defence*    There  the  British 

squ!^it>n  commanded  the  seas,  and  took  many  prizes* 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  bombard  Cadiz,  under 

Ae  immediate  direction  of  commodore  Nelson,  and  in  one 

of.  them  great  execution  was  d^ne*    Thus  the  victory  of  TotaHydis- 

Jerris  entirely  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  three  allied  pj]^,  J|^ 

powers*  ^  enttmy. 

Th£  Dutch  made  mighty  preparations,  with  a  view,  it 
was  supposed,  of  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  invading 
Ireland :  but,  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Duncan  rendered  a 

it  innpracticahte  for  them  to  venture  out  of  port  without  \ 

m  See  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  for  March  3d>  1797. 
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GfiAPi    risking  an  engagemeht.     A  violent  storm  having  artseii 
^^fi.y^^L^  about  the  autumnal'  equmox,  obliged  Duncan  to  return  to 
1797.     Yarmouth  to  repair  his  ships :  the  Batavian  government 
Powerful    ordered  admiral  Dc  Winter  to  sail  with  all  possible  expc- 
equipped    dition,  hoping  they  might  proceed  ^o  far  on  their  way  to 
^teh  •      Brest  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Duncan  to  prevent 
propose  to  their  junction  with  the  French  fleet :  tut  they  soon  found 
i^renchat  it  would  be  impossible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  ouradau* 
Uwposed  ^*  Apprized  by  the  signals  of  his  advanced  cruisers  dat 
bj  admiral  the  ]|^utch  fleet  had  left  the  Texel^  Duncan^  on  the  lOtb 
)anean.     ^£  October,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  roads :  reaching  the 
coast  of   Holland  late  in-  the  evening,  be  stationed  hi$ 
squadron  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  regaimng  the 
Cm^e^   Texcl.  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
down.        descried  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  in  a  line  of  bs^ttle,  abodt 
nine  ^niles  to  leeward  between  Egmont  and  Gamperdown- 
punean,     To   prevent   them   from    approaching  nearer  the  shore^ 
»leeshore  I^oncan  resolved  to  break  their  line :  this  movement  he 
breaks  the  speedily  eiEecttted,  and,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  close  actaoa 
line.  began))^  wherein  admiral  Duncan's  division  attacked  the 

van  of  the  Dutch,  and  admiral  Onslow  the  rear.  The  shq|> 
mounted  by  Duncan  lay  near  three  hours  alongside  of  th^ 
Dutch  admiral  De  Winter,  and  the  conflict  between  these 
two    brave  commanders   was  remarkably    obstinate  and 
'         destructive.    The  latter  did  not  strike  his  flag  till  all  Us 
masts   were   overboard,  half  of  his  crew  Di^as  slain  or 
woin^ded,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  more 
resistance.    The  Dutch  vice-admiral  yielded  to  admiral 
Onslow,  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition; 
and  all  the  Dutch  ships  that  struck  had  defended  them'^ 
selves  with  equal  bravery,  being  almost  every  one  totally 
The  Bn-    disabled.    About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  termi- 
Shisa  ^    wated  in  a  decisive  victory  to  British  valour  and   British 
mostbrii:   skill.  Our  fleet,  by  thi^  time,  was  within  five  miles  of  the 
toiy.  '       s^hore,  and  in  no  more  than  five  fathoms  water;   so'  tlu^ 
the  admiral's  chief  care  now  was  to  prevent  his  victorious 
fleet  from  being  entangled  in  the  shallows.  This  necessary 
precaution,  and  the  approach  of  night,  compelled,  him  to 
discontinue  the  pursuit,  which  saved  a  remnant   of  the 
pnemy's  fleet:  no  fewer,   however,   were  captured  tha^, 
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^t  skips  of  the  liee,  two  of  fifty*8tx  gu&d,   and  tili^o    Ohak 
frigates.    The  loss  of  men,  on  both  aides,  in  this  bloody  ^«^L^ 
aid  weli  fought  battle,  was  very  great ;   in  the  British      17^9^^ 
squadron  it   amoutited  to   seven  hundred;    but  in   the 
Bttteh,  to  twice  that  number ;  and  they  were  the  choicest 
of  their  seafmen^    Naval  critics  impute  this  victory  to  the 
united  boldness  and  judgment  which  carried  the  British 
fleet  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore.  <  It  is .  indeed  aa 
kstance  of  a  -  poskion  which  the  series  of  facts   in  this 
Ustory  illustrates,  that,   to  Bhitain  engaged  in  ^ah, 

TBE  MOST  ADVENTUROUS  OOURAGE  IS  THE  WISEST  POLICY^ 

This  grand  victory  entirely  oveiturned  the  naval  projects 
ol  f  ranee*    The  two  illustrious  admirak^  who  in  their  xdmirali 
rekpeetive  stations  broke  the   maritime  power  by  which  Jervisand 
France  had  eitpected  to  invade  and  apnoy  England,  be^  I^e"e«iLl 
sides  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  received  the  f J  *^®™ 
floaom*  of  the  peerage,  with  the  titles  takeb  from  the  age. 
8(*rics  of  their  respective   victories :  Jervis  was  created  repeatbg* 
cari  8u  Vincent,  and  Duncan  viscount  Duncan  of  Cam-* ^^e Wesson* 
perdown.    These  were  the   chief  naval  transactions  of  a  wars^showa 
y«ar,  diatso  strongly  repeated  the  lesson  of  former  wars,  Je*  aiUes^ 
Alt  Frktice  or  her  auxiliaries  waste  their  efforts  in  seeking  the  futility 
to  bumble  tiie  navy  of  England.  .  ing  ,rhh^ 

During  this  year,  great  internal  dissension  manifested  ^IfowJ  ^ 
itself  in  France ;  the  royalists  were  becoming  so  powerful,  interDai 
« to  rouse  die  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  republi-  p^cl 
^axL  At  a  new  election  of  the  national  councils,  a  consider*  J^®  ^^4-" 
aUeproportion  of  ihembers  friendly  to  royalty,was  returned; 
smong  diese  were  Pichegru  with  his«friends  and  adhei^nts* 
Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  a  distance  from^ 
Paris,  was  the  strenuous  supporter  of  direetorial  govern- 
Q^t<     Angereau,  one  of  his  generals,  a  brave  and  enter- 
pisii^g  officer,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  undertook  to 
support  the  directorial  leaders  in  their  attempts  to  crush 
the  royalists*      Having  concerted  measures  for  striking  Alleged 
a  decisive  blow,  Barras,  Reubel,  and  LareveiUere,  three  «^"^"^*^- 
of  the   directors,  intrusted   Angereau  to   repair  to  the 
national  council,  and  arrest  sixty  of  the  deputies  whom 
4cy  charged  with  conspiracy  for  reestablishing  royalty* 
Among  the  accomplices  they  included  Camot  and   Bar- 
*demi,  the  two  remaining  directors.     Angereau  cxecutr 
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iSUAV.   ed  his  eoiiiMM86ion  on  the  4th  of  Septei^ftlMbr,  wkh  tlie  nmit 
^^'      smnmary  and  decisive  expedition :  the  specified  deputks 


iror.     y^^^^  arrested,  and  also  Barthelemi;   Camot  made  fais 
Arretu-     escapc.     The  directory  published  addresses  to  the  French 
ba^-       people,  declaring  that  this  arrestnsent  was  necessary  to  the 
IS*"*cted*  salvation  of  the  republic*   As  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
penons,     pie  was  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  constitution,  they 
pro(^^  ^    were  easily  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
was  right  and  expedient*  The  directors  having  ascertain- 
ed their  superiortly  and  present  stability,  profi^sed  thetn- 
aelves  disposed  to  lenient  punishment^  aikd  that  they  would 
not  suffer  any  blood  to  be  spilt;  but  that  the  chief  con- 
spirators should  be  transported*     In  opposition  to  these 
professions  of  mercy,  it  was  answered,  that  the*  directd^ly 
grossly  transgressed  the  first  principles  of  justice ;  that  the 
}        alleged  consjHrators  were  never  tried ;  and  that  instead  of 
a  free  constitution,  the  government  was  an  arbitrary  oli- 
garchy, rendering  the  property,  liberty,  and  life  6f  every 
Frenchman   dependent  on  the   directors;  and  the  arnny 
which  was  at  their  devotion* 
Newnegb-        MEANWHILE,  s^empts  was  made  by  the' British  gov- 
peaee.        emment  to  renew  the  negotiation  for  peace:  an  official 
note^  dated  die*  1st  of  June,  was  sent  to  the  French  min- 
ister for  foreign  affiurs,  intimating  a  willingness  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  the*  reestablishment  of  peace,  and, 
-for  the  regulation  of  preliminaries,  to  be  defmitively 
arranged  at  a  future  congress*    The  answer  of  the  direct- 
ory expressed  an  equal  disposition  to  pacific  measures ; 
but  signified,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  that  negotiations 
should  at  once  be  set  on  foot  for  a  definitive  treaty.    The 
directory  was  anxiously  intent  upon  giving  the  law  to  Eng- 
land, as  it  had  done  to  other  countries,  and  was  desirous, 
for  that  purpose,  to  renaove  all  obstructions  that  must  have 
arisen  from  a  junction  of  the  common  interests  of  its  allies 
together  with  its  own.     In  transmitting  the  passports  for 
the  expected  minister,  they  specified  that  he  was  to   be 
furnished  with"  full  power,  to  negotiate  a  definitive  and 
k  separate  treaty*     As  the  republican  party  and  the  army 

'  were  paramount  in  France,  the  government  depending 

upon  their  support  for  its  own  stability  and  power,  it  Was 
necessary  .in  conducting  the   negotiation  to  regard  tlic 


epimn  and  sentiniie^nts  of  bath.     The  repi^kans  were   CHAl^* 
soficitous  that  no  concesstons  shoukU  be  made,  favourable  ^^^^1^ 
td  the  interests  of  royalty  or  its  partisans,  eitber  in  France,     1797. 
or  even^its  proximity.     l%e  soldiers  alid  officers  were  no 
te»aBXiOU«,  diat  the  vast  aoqiiisitioiis  made  by  their  val<» 
our  should  be  retained  ;  and,  that  after  so  many  victories, 
the  fruits  of  their  exploits  should  not  be  relinquished. 
Nfiither  disposed  nor  able,  to  thwart  these  inelinations, 
aod  guided  by  ranilar  sentiments,  the  directory  sent  their 
nimster  to  m^et  lord  Malmsbury,  at  Lisle.     The  British  LomI 
ifflibassaddr  proposed  the  plan  of  pacification  which  lus  b^"i^ 
constituents  had' foiled.     This  schente  demanded  from  J(;<^t  to 
^t^siB  a  cession  (rf*  the  island  of  Trimdild;  and  from  the  Propon- 
&itavian  republic  a  cession  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^rtof^* 
Codun  in  the*  East  Indies,  an^^its  posflMsioasfai  Ceylon*  Bntaia. 
Ob  these  conditions,  an  entire  restitution  would  be  made^ 
m  the  piart  of  Great  Brkaiif,  of  ail  that  it  had  takeii  from 
France  and  its  allies,  in  the  course  of  the  war.     It  requir- 
ed that  the  t)rince  of  Orange's  property  should  be  restor- 
ed'tD  him,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  be  allowed;  and 
tfiat"Franee  shotdd  engage  to  procure  for  him  at  the  gen* 
oral  peace,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of*  hisf  offices  and 
digmties  in  the  united  provinces.  '  The  queen  of  Portugal 
should  afeo  be  induded  in  this  treaty,  without  being  sub- 
^ted  to  demands^crf*  any  kind*     On  the  part  of  France,  PreHmi' 
the  minister  required  as  preliminaries  to  any  treaty,  first,  Stlmi'lrf' 
a  full  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  French  republic ;  *■»"*««• 
seeoitdly,  that  the  khkg  of  Great  Britain  should  hencefor* 
ward  desist  from  assuming  the  tide  of  king  of  France ; 
monarchy  having  been  totally  abolished  by  the  French, 
they  could  no  longer  permit  any  ^laim,  though  merely 
nominal  and  inconsequential,  to  remain  in  the  possession 
<tf  any  prince  ;  and  therefore  expected  and  required  that 
4t  shoidd   be  relinquished   by   the   British  monarchs   in 
foture;   thirdly,  that  the  ships  taken  by  die  ^English  at 
Toulon  should  be  restored,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  and 
those  that  Jiad  been  destroyed.    The  French  republic  was 
tcknowled^d  in  the  addresses  of  the  British  ambassador 
to  its  ]^Bipotentitary.'^     The  renunciation  of  the  title  of 

,  p  See  Buocessive  State  Papers  between  lord  Malmsbury  and  the  Freneb 
■ti&isters,  at  XMAe,  in  july^  August,  and  Septemberj  1797. 
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cif  AP.    king  of  Fnt&ce,  lord  Mahnsbury  deemefl  a  daim  kardlf 
worthy  of  serious. reasoning.     The  demand  of  the  re8ti*> 


1797.      tution  of  the  captured  ships,  was  a  matter  of  real  impor- 
Farther      tance ;  ^  he,   therefore,  by  the  instrtictioi^  of  his .  ccnirt, 
forbore    giving   any  decisive  answer^  uatil  the    Fraieh 
should  state  their  propomtions^  or,  in  diplomatic  language, 
The  their  contre  project.     The  French  note    stated  another 

prii^ose      preliminary,  more  important  and  comprehensive  than  any 
^hout^°'  of  the  former ;  that  England  shoald  ei^ge  to  make  an 
any  equir-  entire  restitution  of  all:  the  possessions  it  had  taken,  not 
*****         only  from  France,    but  from  Spain  and  the  Batavian  re* 
public:  they  required  the  ambassador  to  accede  to   thiar 
proposal,  and  if  already*  not  sufficiently  authorized,  U» 
despatch  a  messenger  to  the  British  court,   in  order  to 
procure  the  necessary  powers*     The  argument  on  wiiich 
they  founded  this   peremptory  requisition  was,  that  the 
treaties  between  France  and  it&  Spanish  and  Batavian  al* 
lies  respectively  guaraiiteed  to'  each  other  the  terri^i^es 
M°i[*^8bu-  ^hey  possessed  previously  to  tlie  war.     Lord  Malmsbury 
ry  dedarea  declared  such  an  imperious  and  unqualiied  demand  must 
TOiuSfra    speedily  break  the  negotiation,  as  it  prbposed  cession  on* 
iiroposition  ^y^^  q^q  gj^^^  Without  any  compensation  on  die  other  :•  if* 
!ldikus8ii»ie.  this  were  the  resolution  of  the  directory,  the  negotiation 
was  at  an  end ;  and  it  only  remained  for  Great  Britain  to 
persevere  in  maintaining,  Vtrith  an  energy  and  spirit  pro^ 
portioned  to  the  exigency,  a  war  that  could  not  be  ended 
,pi^^  but  by  yielding  to  such  disgraceful  terms.     The  French 

Freoch  ministers  hinted,  that  some  modification  might  be  devised, 
and  pre-  *  and  pfofessed  to  apply  to  the  directory  for  fresh  instruo-* 
iKwUiotito  ^*^o**  '^^^  whole  month  of  August  passed  without 
mpdifica-  any  decisive  answer  from  France  :  the  republican  negotia* 
^"'  tors,  in  frequent  conference  with  lord  Malmsbury,  inti- 

mated that  the  directory  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  its 
allies  to  terms  more  consonant  to  the  views  of  England* 
Lord  Malmsbury  was  fully  aware  that  these  pretences 
were  totally  unfounded,  aitd  that  both  Spain  and  Holland 
were  driven  to  hostilities  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
were  desirous  of  peace :  nevertheless,  he  yet  continued  to 
wait  a  positive  answer.  For  a  fortnight  more  the  procras* 
tination  continued :  meanwhile  the  republican  party  com- 
pletely  accomplished  their  purpose^  of  subjugating  their 
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a#i»i»ilies;  and  immediateljr  afiter  the  irevolulion  of  the 
4|h  of , 'September,  new  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  ne-      V^j 
g«tiate  ^yrilh   lord  Malmsbury*     These  ministers,    after     ^^^^ 
some  prefatory  ^pro{Q9sion8  of  the  dewe  of  the  Frencb  Dilatory 
gKi\rerament  for  peace,  p^^mptorily  repeated  the  imprac*  untiuheir' 
tk^riUty  of  a  negotiation,  except  on  .the  principle  of  com^  cha™s 
pkte  restitution  on  the  part  of  Britain,  without  any  com-  are  fixed. 
peasatiicuu'i '  Finding  Britain,  in  the  pknl^de  of  power  Seir  pro- 
sod  resouvees,  woidd  not  accede  to  such  dishonourable  position  of 
omiition^,  the  Fr^ich  vgovemment  ordered  lord  Malo^r  without 
\my  to  depart  from  Lisle.     Whether  the  rupture  of.  the  'J^^?*^ 
fast  nc^j^ation  is  impistaUe  to  Bri^in  or  France,  is  a  BntaiD  re- 

L*^fl'*i       1*  r  %  fasine;  such 

a»bjeot  which  admits  of  such  very  strong  arguments  on  dishonour- 
both  sides,*^  that  the   impartial  historian,  satisfied  with  ^^^^g*^^^^^' 
atatiag  the  facts,  will  not  rashly  give  juf^pment ;  it  <was  Maimsbu- 
isdeed  a   questi#n  of  prudence,   balamiing  .prob^^Hliti^^  ^i^^to 
»8s,  or  was.  not  the  retenition  of  .  Belgium  by  France  .50  Theru 
important  as > to  counterpoise  the  miseries  of  w^rf  If,it  tureofthit 
ie«,  were  our  means  of  compelling  i^s  resjtitution  such  as  Ts^S^ques^* 
to  raider,  success   BJtely  ?   In  the  second  negotiation,  we  tionaWy 
w^n  not  merely  called  to  acquiesce  in  possesoiions  acquir-  Francer 
cdhy  the  French,  axui  which  it. would  be  evidently  diffi* 
Gidt  to   extort  from,  them  by  force;  but   to  relinquish^    . 
without  a   compensaticm,   our  aoquisitions,   which  they 
GOuM  not  extort  from  us  by  force.     Here   the  historian 
amy  safely  give  judgment,  that  the  hostile  conelusion  of 
tiie  second  negotiation  arose  from  the  French  republic* 
We. have  uniformly  seen  that  peace  is  the  permanent  in* 
terest  of  the  two   fir^t  nations  .of  the  worlds  and  that 
€i^ry  war  haa  left  both  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror 
ha  worse  aituation  thad.they  would  have  been  if  no  con* 
test-  bad  arisen :  nati<M3kal  rivalry  unfortunately  produce4 
^imosity  and  enmity,  and  ov^whelmed  ^1  views  of  mu- 
tual and   reeiproc^  interest.     This   hostility  had  be^a 
&troB^y  ififiam^  by  the  events  of  the  present  war.    Irre-  Causes  of 
stttibly  triun^phant  over  all  ot^er  enemies,  France  had  ex-  dispositio^ 
perienced  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  opposition  from  ^^  France. 


q  See  in  State  Papers,  1797,  the  notes  and  conferences  hetw^n  the  respee- 
^▼e  ambassadors,  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  1797. 

r  See  Krskine  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  war,  and  answer  by  John 
@i%rd,  esq.  alio^  answer  by  John  Bovles,.  6sq. 
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cmAT:   EUgtand:  not  ooly  reaeatment^  nor  even  ambili^NH  but 
^;^v^  pride  stimulated  her  to  ahow  herself  superior  in  combat  to 
1^^      England  as  weU  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Republican 
energy  inspiring  and  invigoiiating  immense  military  fore«> 
^  afforded^,  she  conceived,  the  means  of  humblingi  or  even 
8«bjagatingY.her  most  formidable  and  potent  rival.    Their 
recent  victory  over  interior  adversaries  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment  to   einploy   its    spirit,   resources,    and   insti^U"* 
ments,  without  interruption,  against  the  only  enemy  which, 
the  total  dissoly|(ion  of  the>*c9alition  had  now  left*    ThiiO 
inclinations  were  cherished  by  their  most  brilliant  and.  cap^ 
tivating  orators :    England  was  represented  as^  another 
Carthage,  long  paramount  in  opulence,  and  in  power  resti? 
ing  upon  thaA  opulence;  but  which^  France,  as  another 
Rome,    would    overwhelm   by   sMperiority  <  of    military 
strength*     These^sentuments.  and  ideas  impressed  in  botjh 
the  government  and  the  nation,  contributed  powerfully  to. 
the  dismissal  of  4ord  Malmsbury^  and  to  the  .persistaence  in 
war  with  England* 
Discern-  The  spirit  of  .discontent  which  had  existed,  both  in 

s^c^tfmd.    England  and  in  Scotland,  ^ with  a  fluctuation  of  inpcrei^ie 
9ind  decrease  ever  since  the  first  diffusion  of  the.revolu* 
tionary  doctrines,  this  year  was  in  Scotland  brought  into 
alarming  acMon,  by  a  misccmcepiion  of  the  militia  act  t. 
Mbappre-  misrepresent^  by  jacobin  demagogues,  many  of  the  igao« 
the  militia  rant  peasants^  appear  to  have  considered  it  as  a  press  acti 
lUott         eompeUing  the  persons  drawn  to  become  soldiers^     Vari- 
ous  partial  tumuUs  ar<(^e  in  the  manufacturing  towns  as 
well  as  agricultural  villagea  and^  districts  in  the  low  cotm** 
tries  of  Scotland,  and  were  not  suppressed  without  the 
intervention  of  military  force*     These,  howeiier^  possess- 
ing neither  unity  pf  design,  nor  system,  were  without 
much  difficulty  quelled  through  the  vigilance  of  the  ma* 
gi^rates  aided  by  military  activity*     In  more  sequestered 
districts^  where  soldiers   were  rarely  stationed,  tumiidt, 
and  indeed  insurrection,  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  over- 
power the  civil  magistrates,  and,  for  a  time,  to  suspend 
▲Urmtng   all  regular  government.     In  the  highlands  of  Perthshire, 
Perth-*  "^  <>u  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  its  tributary  rivers,  and  in  the 
^^^-        adjacent  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  Grampians^   the  com- 
mon people  were  remarkable  for  industry,  sobriety ^^  and 
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•ther  virtues*  that  render  this  useful  statioo  respectable :    CHi^R 
|iou8  and  attentive  to  the  essential   duties  of  religion,  ^^^_^ 
without  the  puritanical  fanaticisoi  of  some  of  the  adjacent      17^7, 
districts.     They  were  characteristically  respectful  to  the 
higher  ranks ;  in  some  csises  even  to  the  submissiveness 
of  feudal  ideas,  and  beyond  the  necessary  subordination 
of  regular  liberty.     As,  however,  they  advanced  in  civili*- 
zation  and  knowledge,  agricultural  skill,  successfully  ex- 
erted, in  various  instances  produced  independence  of  situa- 
tion ;  independerice  of  sentiment   began  to  follow ;    and, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  they 
had  reached  a  very  proper  medium  between  servility  and 
arrogance,  and  were  what  British  peasants  may  always  be 
wished   to   continue.      Intelligent  and  inquisitive,   they 
were  anxiously  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  public  affairs : 
newspapers  found  their  way  into  those  recesses,  and  they 
became  extremely  interested  in  the  transactions  of  the  con- 
tinent/     When  the  contest  seemed  to  be   between   the 
mass  of  the  people  and  their  former  lords,  their  minds^ 
being  alive  to  such  discussions,  were  the  more  easily  im- 
pressed by  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  were  studi- 
ously spread  among  them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  coun- 
trymen.     At   first  they  did   not  clearly  apprehend  what 
benefits  ^^  The  Rights  of  Man"  held  forth  ;  but  under- 
stood its  scope  in  general  to  be  the  redress  of  all  grievan- 
ces under  which  they  might  fancy  themselves  to  labour.^ 
Those  highlanders  were,  in  most  respects,  contented  with 
their  lot,  and,  for  several  years,  were  nc(t  di^iven  to  dissa* 
tisfaction,  though  they  gradually  relaxed  in  deference  to 
their  lay  superiors,   and   also  to  their  clergy,  whom  they 
W   hitherto   regarded   with   peculiar  veneration.     The 
country  not  affording  provision  for  all  its  natives,  many  of 
these  migrate  to  more  productive  districts,  whence  some 
of  them  returning  to  visit  the  habitations  of  their  fathers, 
bring  back  with  them  the  ideas  of  their  new  residence. 
Hence  principles  and  doctrines  of  Glasgow  and  of  Paisley 

» 

.  8  See  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  parishes  of  Blair,  MoaUn«  Logierate, 
Little  Dunkeld,  Weem,  Dull,  and  Fortingal. 

t  See  Statistical  Account  of  LitUe  Dimkeld  by  Mr.  John  Robertaony  eler* 
Syman  of  the  parish,  written  in  1792 

u  They  nrst  conceived  that  'Vom  Paine  was  to  put  an  end  to  exdiemen, 
JJ^hose  office,  enhancing  the  price  of  the  favourite  bcveragCy  whiikey^  h  peM- 
"•riy  Qnpopalar. 
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CHAP,    found  their  way  to  AthoL     Somewhat  before  this  time, 
^l^f^  two  noted  agitators,  named  Menzics  and  Cameron,  having 
1Z97.      returned  to  the  highlands  from  the  chief  scenes  of  Scotch 
CaHses  and  conventionalists,  pitched  their  abode  in  a  populous  part 
as  iga  ra.  ^^  ^^^   districts  in  question ;  there  they  actively  disse- 
minated  the   revolutionary  ideas,   and   made  very  great 
progress  among  their  countrymen ;  and,  by  the  beginning 
of  1797,  had  succeeded  in  inclining  the  people  to  dislike 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  wish  for  a  revolution  : 
but  though  these  fellows  were  laying  the   train,   matters 
did  not  appears   fit  for  lighting  the   match*     Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  the   report  of  the  militia  act 
reached  the  country,  together  with  very  exaggerated  ac- 
counts  of   the   resistance    of   the   people  in   the   south. 
About  the  1st  of  September,  the  populace  were  all  in  a 
ferment,  and  then  only  did  the  gentlemen   receive  any 
intimation  of  the  spirit  that  was  predominant.     In  two 
days  the  country  was  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  even  insur- 
rection-; the  mob  visited  the  house  of  every  magistrate, 
clerg\'man,^  or  other  gentleman    of    respectability,  and 
proift^red  them  oaths  and  engagements  to  join  in  opposing 
the  militia  act ;  but  such  still  was  the  influence  of  habi« 
tual  ideas,  that  they  drew  up  those  compulsory  stipulations 
on   the  stamps  required  by  the  law  for  legalising  agree- 
ments :     in .  their  violation  *  of   all    law,   they   rendered 
homage  to  the  conventional    and  social  securities  which 
law  establishes.     The  mob  threatened  recusants  with  the 
destruction  of   their  houses ;    and,   to   show  themselves 
prepared   for  conflagration,  carried    with  them  fire  and 
combustibles;    and    the  watchword,  which  they   roared 
with  in^rtate  yell  as  they  approached  the  seats  of  gentle* 
men,  was  ^^  straw  and  burning  coals  ?"    Most  of  the  gen- 
tkmen,  to  preserve  their  property,  yielded  to  the  mandates 
oi  the  mob,  and  professed  to  incur  obligations  that  could 
not  be  binding,  and  there>  being  no  military  force,  did  not 
attempt  a  resistance,  which,  if  the  insurgents  were  reso- 
lute, must,  have  certainly  proved  destructive  :  a  few  argu- 
ed with  some  reason,  that  persons  so  new*  to  riot  and  out- 
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I'heir  treatment  of  one  clerg^rman  of  the  most  estimable  chfti'acter,  ad- 
TAnco'd  in  years,  brought  on  an  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death,  long  before 
tl^e  pr^yioQs  vigour  ot  his  constitution  taught  l^)s  friends  to  expeet  his  4eceas9. 
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mge    could   not   immediately   proceed  to  atrocity;  they    CHAF. 
therefore  refused  to  make  a  promise  which  they  did  not       ^^' 
intend  to  perform ;  and  some  gentlemen  made  very  vigor-      ^^^^ 
ooB  dispositions  for  defence.     The  event  demonstrated 
thatf  in  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case,  repugnance 
was  the  most  effectual ;  resolute  refusal  was  followed  by  no 
outrage,  whereas  concession  to  lawless  demands  produced 
some  violence,  and  much  insult.     As  the  insurgents  pro-  Revoiu^ 
ceeded,  they  assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  organiza-  o^eeto^ 
tion ;  the  respective  rioters,  in  their  operations,  changed 
districts,  so  as  to  be  less  easily  recognised,  should  order 
return^  and  judicial   inquiry   be   instituted.      The   first 
exercise  of  the  legislative  functions  with  which  they  had 
invested  themselves,  they  proposed  to  be  the  annihilation 
of  three  classes  of  men,  clergymen,  lairds  (landholders), 
and  excisemen,  and  thus  to  commence  revolution  by  the 
sd)olition  of  religion  and  revenue,  and  the  confiscation  of 
jM^operty.^     Fortunately   for   the  peace  of  the   country, 
their  leaders,  though   active  and  daring,  were   not  able ; 
and  prematurely  exulting  in  success,  through  their  own 
security,  were  the  more  easily  surprised  and  arrested  in  a 
career  which  was  ^hurrying  on  to  rebellion. 

Thb  chief  person  in  that  plurt  of  Scodand,  from  rank, 
fortune,  and  his  official  situation  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
country,  was  the  duke  of  Athol :  his  house  was  in  consi- 
derable danger,  but  was  preserved  by  a  mixture  of  pru- 
dence and  resolution,  the  most  efficacious  that  could  be 
employed  in  encountering  a  mob  that  was  furious  in  vio- 
lence, without  being  desperate  in  atrocity.  The  rioters 
had:  advanced  to  a  park  wall  that  separates  the  public  road 
from  a  lawn  before  Athol  house,  and  urged  their  demands 
in  a  tone  of  imperious  dictation.  The  duke  explained 
to  them  their  misconception  of  the  act,  calmly  expostu- 
lated with  them  on  their  conduct,  and  advised  them  to 
return  to  the  occupations  of  the  season.  Many  of  his  ' 
hearers  were  disposed  to  listen  to  this  salutary  advice,  but 
others,  more  outrageous,  would  persevere ;  and  some  of 
them  threatened  to  break  into  the  grounds,  and  set  the 

y  The  reader,  by  recurring  to  vol.  Hi.  p.  343.  will  see  a  striking resemblanca 
between  the  ohjetti  of  the  French,  peasants  in  1789,  and  these  highianders  In 
1797. 
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CHAP,  house  on  fire.  Lord  Henry  Murray^  brother  to  the 
^^^^^^r^  duk^,  agreeably  to  the  prompt  execution  of  military  pro- 
ifvr.  cedure,  proposed  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  inaurgeats, 
with  the  servants,  adherents,  and  guests  of  the  familf^ 
and  a  smali  party  of  light  horse  that  was  at  hand :  but  his 
g^ace  was  averse  to  a  measure  which  must  have  (produced 
the  effusion  of  l^ood,  and  might  drive  the  populace  to 
desperation.  Finding  them  about  td  enter  the  grounds, 
he  gave  directions  to  load  and  point  cannon  that  were 
placed  in  the  lawn  for  festive  occasions,  with  all  the  arms 
of  his  house  to  be  in  readiness ;  with  much  danger  to 
himself,  he  walked  to  the  paling,  and  told  the  rioters  that, 
if  one  of  them  entered  his  grounds,  he  wouhi- order  a 
general  fire.  Finding  them  intimidated  by  his  resolution, 
be^  after  some  time,  resumed  a  milder  strain,  and  ippeali- 
ed  to  feelings  which,  though  suspended,  he  knew  were 
Hot  yet  extinguished ;  and  at  length  they  departed,  though 
not  without  leaving  an  apprehension  that  they  Qiight  be 
brought  back  by  M enzies  and  Xiameron,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  intend  coming  to  the  same  place  the  following 
day,  with  a  very  large  body,  from  an  equally  populous 
district  as  Athd ;  and  the  next  was  expected  to  be  a  veff 
critical  day :  but  the  prompt  measures  which  wer^  cott* 
trived  or  adopted  by  his  grace,  diiic<mcerted  the  iastrr- 
gtnts.  The  ringleaders,  apprehending  no  interruption 
from  government,  passed  the  night  at  their  respective  ha- 
bitations with  as  confident  security  as  if  they  had  retorned 
to  ienjoy  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  lawful  business.  The 
direct  roads  between  their  mansions  and. the  station  of 
any  military  force,  were  all  either  possessed  or  observed 
by  their  frieilds  and  votaries.  The  duke,  aware  ot  this 
circumstance,  sent  the  light  horse,  not  above  twelve  is 
number,  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  mountains; 
which,  not  being  suspected,  he  naturally  conceived  would 
not  he  watched.  The  party,  with  professional  expediti^* 
airrived,  before  daybreak,  at  the  place  of  their  destination, 
seized  the  fellows,  and  escorted  them  in  a  chaise  along 
die  road  to  Edinburgh.  The  intelligence  spread  instaB- 
taneously  through  the  country,  where  the  people  were 
before  hastening  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  And  here 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  shows 
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kow  natui^ally  men,  totally  unacquainced  with  military  oc-  CHAP, 
eupatbhis,  adopt  the  schemes  of  soldier^  in  circumstances  ^__L«L 
that  appear  to  them  to  require  force,  either  for  defence  or  ^j^^, 
aggression.  The  object  of  the  populace  was  to  rescue  the 
ringleaders  :  expresse&l  were  despatched  to  have  the  defiles 
seized,  so  that  smaller  bodies  might  detain  thexonvoy  until 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  arrive.  The  different 
passes  were  beset  with  a  skill  worthy  of  regular  soldiers ; 
and  though  the  insurgents  could  not  obstruct,  they  cotair 
4erably  regarded  the  dragoons,  who  were  unwilling  to 
prpc^ed  to  extremities  as  long  as  they  could  be  avoided. 
The  mob,  with  considerable  judgmc^nt,  spent  no  more 
.time  at  smaller  defiles  in  opposing  the  escort,  than  to 
enable  great  numbers  to  press  forward  to  that  on  which 
they  fixed  as  the  chief  position  of  resistance.  This  was 
a  bridge  over  the  Bran,  a  rapid  river  that  falls  into  the 
Tay,  that  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
ghauts  of  the  Grampians.  There  the  insurgents,  besetting 
the  bridge,  seized  the  horses  of  the  carriage.  The  mob 
were  many  thousand  in  number  :  the  commander  u^i^d 
every  peaceable  eflfort  ia  his  power  to  persuade  the  popu- 
lace to  let  the  party  pass  without  opposition  ;  but  finding 
all  unavailing,  ;he  ordered  his  men  to  form  for  a  charge. 
The  rioters  seeing  the  svirords  drawn  and  ready  for  action, 
and  being  hitherto  the  votaries  of  speculative  error  rather 
than  of  practical  guilt,  as  much  aWed  by  the  crisis  that 
must  begin  bloodshed  and  rebellion  as  intimidated  by  the 
danger,  suffered  the  carriage  to  pass  pn,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  seat  of  justice.  The  ringleaders  being  seized,  the 
misguided  peasants  returned  by  degrees  to  their  usual 
occupations.  This  insurrection  caused  a  dreadful  alarm, 
not  only  in  the  scene  of  its  operation,  but  throughout 
Perthshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Thoi^h  being 
quelled  in  a  short  time,  it  was  less  memorable  in  event 
than  at  one  time  it  threatened,  yet  it  appears  to  me  suffi- 
ciently important  to  deserve  historical  record  :  it  illustrates 
the  close  connexion  between  levelling  xloctrines  and  revo- 
lutionary attempts.  It  farther  proves  that,  in  tumults 
which  arise  from  mischievous  error  rather  than  criminal 
intention,  implicit  concession  is  far  from  being  the  most 
effectual  policy  ;  submission  to  even  absurd  claims  of  the 
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CHAP,  ignorant,  instead  of  giving  satisfaction,  encourages  still  more 
j^^^J^  unreasonable  demands.  To  meet  such  insurgents,  the  most 

1797.  successful  means  were,  a  prudent  moderation  that  did  not 
uselessly  exasperate  passion  already  violent,  and  a  resolute 
firmness  that  would  not  yield  to  insolent  and  lawless 
demand.  In  individual  cases  the  concessions  might  be 
necessary,  but  it  was  firmness  that  proved  effectual  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Menzies  and  Cameron  were  carried 
over  to  £dinburgh,  to  be  tried  by  the  justiciary  court ; 
but,  by  some  unaccountable  neglect,  they  were  suffered  to 
fly  from  prison,  and  thus  escaped  the  punishment  which, 
as  there  was  abundance  of  evidence,  they  must  have  un- 
questionably incurred/ 


/ 


z  I  have  derived  the  materials  for  this  part  of  the  narrative  from  various 

gintletnen  who  resided  in  Alhol  at  the  time  ;  and,  among  others,  from  my  own 
ther,  the  clergyman  tQ  ^om  I  have  aHuded  ia  the  preceding  note. 
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Stat^  of  public  opinions  and  sentiments  at  the  meeting  of 
parlianient. — Effects  of  British  victories^  and  the  haughty 
conduqt  of  France* — Discontent  is  much  less  prevalent 
than  informer  years — the  nation  regards  the  continuance 
of  war  as  unavoidable^  and  bravely  resolve  to  meet  the 
exigency — the  king  publicly  states  the  progress  and  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation — the  nation  in  general  is  disposed 
to  support  government. — Meeting  of  parliament — encou- 
raged by  the  fiublic  sentiment j  the  minister  adopts  a  new 
scheme  of  finance — he  proposes  to  alleviate  the  funding 
system  by  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the 
y<ear*—<ind  projects  a  multiplication  of  assessed  taxes^ 
which  he  presumes  to  be  a  criterion  ofincome-'^etails — 
arguments  against  and  for — voluntary  contributions  pro- 
posed by  Mr,  Addington — the  finance  scheme  is  passed 
into  a  law^-^liberal  contributions  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions— redemption  of  the  land  tax — object  to  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  funded  stock — plan  of  national  defence 
introduced  by  Mr*  Dundas^^voluntary  dssociaiions — 
the  whole  nation  becomes  armed  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enem  ies^-^revival  of  the  alien  bilL^— apprehensions 
of  an  invasion.— 'Motion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  the 
removal  of  ministers — is  negatived — prorogation  of  par- 
liament*— Rebellion  in  Ireland — treatment  of  Ireland 
from  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war — the  penal 
statute  against  catholics  repealed — the  catholics  desire  a 
participation  of  political  privileges^  which  is  refused — 
effects  of  the  French  revolution — united  Irishmen — Wolfe 
Tone — professed  objects^  reform  in  parliament  and  catho- 
lic emancipation — real  object — progress  of- — counter  asso- 
ciation   of  Orange  men catholic   defenders French 

mission  to  Ireland — proposed  plan    of  insurrection   to 

facilitate  a  French  invasion — apprehension  of  Jackson^ 

and   discoveries    through   him — hopes  of  the  catholics 

from  the  appointment  of  lord  Fitzzvilliam>-^onsequences 
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of  his  recall— farther  progress  of  the  united  Irishmen'-^ 
they  send  ambass,adors  to  France^^vigilance  of  the 
British  government — martial  law  is  proclaimed-^^mission 
'of  Macknevinto  France — his  proposed  scheme  of  military 
operations — the  whig  party  propose  conciliatory  measures 
— which  are  rejected  as  inapplicable  to  the  case — procla- 
mations and  proffers  of  pardon*-^<ire  totally  disregardec^"^ 
the  united  Irishmen  concert  measures  for  a  general  insur- 
rection — disappointed  by  Duncan's  defeat  of  the  Dutch 
feet^^want  of  concert  between  the  Irish  conspirators  and 
the  French  republic^-^-arrestation  of  the  delegates — hur^ 
ries  on  rebellion  before  their  designs  were  ripe-^rebellion 
— insurgents  near  Dublin-^^re  subdued^-^^larming  insur- 
rectio  in  nWexford — successes  of — at  length  are  defeated 
•^-rrebellion  issuppressed  in  the  south — insurrection  in  the 
north^^advances^  but  is  subdued^^-^lord  Camden  desires  to 
be  recalled-^marquis  Cornwallis  is  appointed  his  succes- 
sor — itfise  policy  of-^the  French  attempt  to  revive  rebel- 
lion— are  vanquished — squadron  defeated  by  sir  jfohn 
Borlase  Warren — Irish  rebellion  extinguished,. 

CHAP.  IN  England  discontent  was  much  less  prevalent 

^^,.^^^,1^  than    in   former   years.      The    signal    victories    of    our 
1797.      naval  commanders  gratified  the  national  sense  of  honour 
^^^9  ^^  .    and  glory,  and   promised   security  against   foreign  inva* 
iiionsand    sion ;  thc  reappearance    of   gold  and    silver  proved   the 
Jt  ui™^°*'  responsibility     and    extensive     property     of    the     bank, 
meeting  of  and  dispelled  apprehensions    concernipg   national  credit* 
Effectrof    The   desertion   of   our  allies,   while    it    stimulated    the 
Britwh  vie-  energies   of  the   country,   pleased  its  patriotism,  as  our 
thehaughty  efforts  were  to  be  entirely  for  ourselves.     The  abrupt  ter- 
Fnince'***   mination  of  the   embassy  at  Lisle,  that  obviously  arose 
Discontent  from  the  determined  hostility  of  France,  roused  indignant 
lesT^pevR-  resentment    against    an   enemy  which  durst  presume   to 
lent  tnan  in  dictate  to  Britain.     The  nation  in  general  deemed  the 
ycfi^s?*^       continuance  of  the  war  now  a  measure  of  necessary  self- 
defence,  and  was  disposed  to  make  the  greatest  exertions. 
With  most  patriots  the  question  no  longer  was,  were  we 
prudent  in  going  to  war,- or  might  we  not  before  this  time 
have  made  peace;  but  we  are  now  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  how  can  we  best  extricate  ourselves  ? 
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To  common  sense  the  answer  was  obvious :  as  the  enemy   CHAP. 
will  r^pt  make  peace  upon  admissible  terms,  we  must  con-  ^^,^^^^,L^ 
tinue  to  fight.    >  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  nia-      1797. 
jesty  published  a  declaration,  stating  the  progress,  difficul-  The  nation 
ties,  and  result  of  the  negotiation  ;  and  showing  that  its  coiitinu- 
rupture  was  owing  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  France ;  ^"^^un^- 
calling  on  Britons  to  exert  themselves  adequately  to  the  voidable, 
difficulty  of  the  contest,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  \y  resolves 
the  objects  at  stake  :  he  trusted  that  the  resources  of  his  to  meet  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people,  would  vindicate  The  king 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  "  resist  with  just  sites' the 
"  indignation  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy  against  progress 
"  whom  they  fought  with  the  courage,  the  success,  and  tare  of  the 
"  glory  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  2on?^*^ 
*'  than  to  destroy  at  once  whatever  has  contributed  to  the 
"  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  British  empire  ;  all  the 
"  channels  of  its  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of  its  p6w» 
"  er ;  its  security  from  abroad,  its  tranquillity  at  home  ; 
^*  and,  above  all,  that  constitution  on  which  alone  depends 
'*  the  undisturbed  enjoyment   of  its  religion,  laws,  and 
"  liberties^"'     Still  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  conclude 
peace  upon  the  same  equitable  terms  which  he  had  now 
proposed.     This  address,  appealing  to  the  best  feelings,  The  nation 
most  powerful  sentiments  and  dearest  interests  of  Britons,  |"  ^^"^^^ 
had  a  very  general  effect,  which  his  majesty's  speech  at  to  support 
the   opening  of  parliament,  tended  strongly  to  increase,  ment" 
Ministers  showed  very  clearly  that  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  by  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  was  owing 
to  the  enemy,  not  to  Britain  ;  thence  they  justly  inferred 
the  necessity  ^f  extraordinary  efforts.     Parliament,  in  an  Meeting  of 
address    to    the    throne,    said,   we    know  that  great  Jfent 

EXERTIONS  ARE  NECESSARY:  WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  MAKE 

THEM  :  and  the  public  in  general  coincided  in  this  opinion 
and  resolution.     Aware  not  only  of  the  state  and  circum-  Bncoura- 
stances  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  sentiments  and  dctermi-  ^ubUc^sent 
nation  which  recent  events  had  diffused  through  the  coun-  timents, 

..  c  !••  ir  1^1     'I-  *he  minis- 

try, mmisters  from  the  joint  result  lormed  their  schemes  ter  adopts 

of  finance,  of  internal  vigilance  and  defence,  and  external  ^^^^  ^^ 

armaments.     The  antecedent  efforts  of  Britain  had  pro   finances. 

r 

a  State  Papew,  October  25tb,  17»r. 
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CHAP,    duced  immense. expenditure,  and  atti  enormous  increase  of 
^^^^.^  debt,  which  added  to  the  burden  of  taxes,  contribirti^  to 
1797.      *^®  depression  of  the  funds,  rendered   loans  if  not  more 
difBcuU  as  to  the  attainment  of  j>rincipal,  yet  more,  disad- 
vantageous as  to  the  rate  of  interest :  this  was  one  ground 
on  which  the  enemy  rested  their  expectations.     To  render 
these  hopes  vain,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  an  addi* 
tional  loan  as  would  farther  depress  the  fands,  and  to  con- 
firm public  credit,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  which 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature.     The  funded 
debt  was  already  so  great,  that  to  add  to  it  all  the  suppUei 
that  were  necessary  for  the  year,  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly inconvenient,  and  would  have  postponed  an  evil  that 
knust  increase  by  continuance^  instead  of  meeting  it  imme- 
He    oDo-  ^'^^^'y  ^^^  boldly.     The  minister,  therefore,  proposed  to 
scstoaiie-  raise  a  capital  within  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
funding      ihcrcasc  of  permanent  debt  from  which  the  enemy  expect- 
9y8tem,by  ed  the   doWnfal  of  our  credit.      It  was  wise  (he  said)  to 
great  part  sacrifice  a  part,  even  though  a  considerable  part,  for  the 
TOppUea      preservation  of  the  whole.     With  this  view  he  proposed 
within  the  to  treble  the  assessed  taxes;  the  greatest  contribution,  he 
and  pro-     Calculated,  would  not  exceed  a  tenth  psirt  of  the  inconie 
muUipli-     °^  ^^^  highest  class  of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid  : 
cation  of     to  prevent  evasion,  not  future  but  past  assessments  werctb 
wxes,         be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  contribution  ;  because  the 
which  he    f^of^i  impartial  evidence  that  could   be  obtained  of  th<5 

presames       ,  .,.  o  ,  .  • 

tobeacri-  ability  of  each  individual  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies 
income?     ^^  ^^^  ®^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  his  expenditure  before  hfe 
had  any  temptation  to  lower  it  that  he   might  elude  the 
Details.       impost.     The  minister  divided  the  assessed  taxes,  already 
paid,  into  different  classes ;  those  who  were  charged  for 
male  servants,  carriages  and  horses,  luxuries  of  life,  were 
to  pay  for  both  these  articles  of  luxury,  and  for  their  hou- 
ses, windows,  clocks,  watches,  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  a  sum  varying  according  to  their  former 
amount  from  treble  to  quintuple.     Those  who  paid  for 
houses,  windows,  clocks,  and  watches,  were  charged  an 
,     additional  duty  from  one-fourth  to  five  times  the  former 
amount,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude^  from  whence  the 
ability  of  the  contributor  was  inferred.     Thus  he  whose 
assessed  taxes  before  amounted  to  one  pound,  was  to  p^}' 


j^ytbis  Mw  pl^P,  ooly  one  pouad  five  ;  but  he  that  beforje  CHAi>. 
coDtfiiliuted  fifty,  by  this  new  scheme,  was  to  pay  t>yo  ^^^^^^ 
luin(lre4  ^p4  fifty*  But  as  large  houses  and  numerous  1797. 
ymdows  were,  in  many  epnployments,  instruments  of  pro- 
fession or  trade,  a  very  considerable  abatement  was  allowed 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  the  utmost  contribution  was 
nojtmore  than  double  the  amount  of  the  former  assessments* 
Th^re  was  besides,  allowed  to  persons  whose  income  did 
Bot  exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  a  gradation  of  reduction ; 
the  bighest  new  assessments  were  to  be  one-tenth  of  that 
income  descending  to  sixty  pounds,  which  was  to  contri- 
bute only  a  hundred  and  twentieth  part ;  and  incomes  be- 
low that  sum  were  to  contribute  nothing  towards  the  addi- 
tional impost.  Thus  whatever  the  establishment  was, 
even  if  it  included  male  servants,  horses  and  carriages,  a 
perjson  who^e  income  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds, 
was  not  liable  to  pay  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  addi- 
tional assessment. 

During  the  former  session,  Mr*  Fox  had  absented  Argu- 
himself  from  parliament,  together  with  several  other  gen-  agunst  and 
tlemen  of  opposition,  declaring  their  attendance  totally 
unavailing :  on  the  discussion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  how- 
ever, both  he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  made  their  appearance. 
The  argUQients  of  these  illustrious  senators,^  as  well  as 
4)ther  opponents  to  government,  embraced  grounds  not 
immediately  relative  to  the  subject  which  was  before  par- 
Mament.  Before  they  investigated  the  proposed  scheme 
of  finance,  they  contended  that  ministers  throughout  the 
w;ir  had  demgnstrated  such  incapacity  and  infatuation, 
that  parliament  ought  to  pledge  itself  to  no  measures  for 
supporting  government,  until  they  received  an  assurance 
that  ministers  would  be  dismissed  ;  they  ought  not  to 
vote  such  enormous  sums  to  be  levied  from  their  consti- 
tuents, without  security  that  the  present  weak  and  waste- 
jful  stewards  were  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement. Their  reasoning  they  followed  with  strictures 
on  the  financial  merits  of  this  new  scheme  of  pecuniary 
provision  :  it  was,  they  said  a  requisition  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  exactions   of  Robespierre  ;  a.nd  from   its 

b  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec.  1797, 


for. 
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CHAP,  retfospective  operation,  much  more  iniquitous ;  it  was— a 
^^^'      change  of  system  imposing  an  immense  burden  without 


1797.     promoting  any  advantage.     The  funded  system  was  not 
exhausted  :  thie  difficulty  attending  great  loans  was,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  the  interest ;  but  how  could  minis- 
ters insist  upon  this,  when  they  were  ready  to  impose  so 
large  a  sum  on  the  country  in  one   year  ?  The  measure 
would  be  as  oppressive  in  its  operation  as  it  was  unjust  in 
'its  principle.      Ministers  answered,    that  the  funded  sys- 
tem was  not  abandoned,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  supplies   this   year  were  to  be  raised  by  the  new 
mode ;  that  assessed  taxes  resulting  from  probable  expen- 
diture, were  a  fair  criterion  of  income  ;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous modifications  would   prevent  the  apprehended  incon- 
Voittntary  veniences    of  the  operation.      An  additional'  clause   was 
Sons"^"-    proposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  allowing  voluntary  contribu- 
posed  by     tions,  and  adopted  ;  and  the  finance  scheme,  after  being 
dington,      farther  combated  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  this  annexa- 
The  fi-      tion,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1798,  was  passed  into  a  law. 
scheme  is  Voluntary  contributions  commenced  from  the    most  opu- 
P*^®*^ '"^^^  lent  classes  and  individuals:  the  first   personage  in  the 
nation  manifested  his  love  to  his  subjects  and  his  country 
by  a  sacrifice  amounting  ^o  one-third  of  his  personal  in- 
Liberal      come.     The  highest  in  rank  cooperated  with  the  most 
tjons"of*     abounding  in  wealth  :  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  farm- 
all  ranks  ^  ers  Contributed  very  liberally,  according  to  their  respective 
tioiia.       ■'  stations  and  circumstances  :  the  civil  professions  joined 
in  the  patriotic  effort :  the  navy  and  army  vied  with  each 
other  in  th^t  species  of  exertion  for  a  king  and  country, 
which  their  professional  services    and  personal  dangers 
had  so  strenuously  and  successfully  defended,  secured,  and 
vindicated.      Corporate  bodies  united  with  individuals  ; 
tradesmen   and  mechanics  followed  the  example  of  bank- 
ers, merchants,  companies,  and  corporations ;  journeymen 
and  menial  servants  made  such  exertions  as  manifested 
their  attachment  to  the  king  and  constitution,  under  whom 
the  fruits  of  industry  are  as  sacred  to  the  menial  as  to 
^       the    greatest  merchant;  his  rights   and  property  to  the 
labourer  as  to  the  lord.      Nor  were  the  contributiofts  con- 
fined to  men  :  the  fair  sex  joined  their  donations  for  the 
service  of  a  country  in  which  their  situation  is  preeminent- 


ly  respectable  ;  a  preeminence  arising  from  the  superiority    CHAp. 
of  their  virtues  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  the  supe-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
rior  discrimination  4>f  those  who  appreciate  the  British      ug^^ 
female  character^    The  highest  personage  set  the  example, 
an  example  that  was  liberally  followed  by  her  sex  :  even 
children  sacrificed  a  great  partt>f  their  means  of  gratifi- 
cation and  amusement,  to  prove  their  zealous  love  for  a 
country  and  constitution  which  they  were  themselves  one 
day  to  support ;  and  a§  they  were  to  receive  it  from  their 
fathers,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  their  posterity/    The 
amount  of  this  contribution,  calculated  at  about  a  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  of  less  consequence  as 
a  fund- of  supply,   than  as  a  manifestation   of  the  public    . 
resolution.      Besides  these  supplies,  there  was  a  loan  of  Kedemp- 
seventeen  miJltons,  and  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed  a  financial  land  tax!* 
measure  for  the  redemption,  or  rather  the  commutation.  Object  to 
4)f  the  lan3  tax:  its  object  was,  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  fa^equan- 
of  stock,  and  in  the  process  to  transfer  a  great  portion  of  f^^,^{ 
the  national  debt  into  a  landed  security.      The  quantity  of  stock. 
stock  thus  transferred  was  in  its  amount  to  equal,  at  least, 
the  quantity  of  land  tax,  which,  by  this  means,  should  be 
extinguished,  and  become  applicable  to  the  public  service. 
The"  amount  of  the  land  tax  is  two  millions  sterling  ;  the 
minister  proposed  to  set  it  up  at  twenty  years  purchase, 
ivhen  the  three  per  cents,  were  at  fifty  with  a  proportion- 
able  rise    of  purchasage    according   to    their  increasing  * 
price.      Forty  millions  sterling,  the  present  amount  of  the 
land  tax,  at  twenty   years  purchase,   would   amount  to 
eighty  ttiillions  three  per  cent,  stock  at  fifty,  affording  an 
interest  of  2,400,0001.  and  leaving  a  clear  gain  to  the  reve- 
nue of  400,0001.  a  year.     To   simplify  to  the    operation, 
the  purchase  was  to  be  made  in  stock,  and  not  in  mfoney  : 
the  proprietor  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  preemption, 
as  the  land  tax  was  not  be  offered  to  sale  to  third  persons 
until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  be  given  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 

c  For  a  defiled  aceount  of  the  subscriptions,  see  the  periodical  journals  of 
the  times,  copied  from  the  lists  ^vliich  weL*e  officially  published  at  the  i*oyal 
exchange,  and  in  other  parts 

d  The  contributions  were  considerable,  both  from  public  scJiools  and  pri- 
vate academies  ;  of  which  last  1  rcraejubcr  various  instances  very  honourable  to 
the  pupii&  anjl  preceptoi-b. 
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cifAFf    ffi^Tchsi:^}  ^fte^xwards  it  was.  rede^aiaUe  by  tl^e  proprie- 
^^^^^^^^^^  tor,  on  replacing  to  the  original  purchaser  the  0ame»iqiBan< 
1Z98.     I^^^y  ^f  three  per  Cjent.  stock  which  he  paid  as  the  price  of 
bis   pur9hase/     Even  if  gentlemen   of  landed  property 
were  not  able  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  his  tax,  without  selling  a  part  of  his  land  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  would  still  find  the  operation  extremely  advanta- 
geous.     Were  he  to  sell  in  order  to  purchase  his  land  tax, 
for  bis  land  he  would  receive. twenty-eight  years  purchase 
at  the  average  value  ;  he  would  only  have  to  pay  twenty 
for  his  land  tax,, so  that  he  would  be  a  clear  gainer   of 
eight  years  purchase.     This  scheme  encountered,  strong 
objections,  the  most  iti^portant  was,  that,  ^^  by  consenting 
to  vote  the  land  tax  perpetual,  instead  of  bestowiugs  it 
annually,  parliament  would  give  up  one  of  the  great 
checks  which  it  had  in  the  privilege  of  voting  pr  with- 
"  holding  the  public  money."     It  was  farther  said  to   be 
intended  to  benefit  the  moneyed  interest  at  the.  expense  of 
,     the  landed,  but  these  objections  were  overruled,  and  a  bill 
conformable  to  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  was  passed  into. a  law* 
Plan  of  na-         WiTH  financial  resources,  parliament  considered  and 
feiieeintro.  devised  Other  means  of  defence.     A  plan  for  the  security 
Mr*^Daif.   ^"^  protection  of  the  realm  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Dundas^ 
<Us.  and  introduced  into  parliament  in  the  form  of  a  bill.     Its 

object  was  to  encourage  loyal  and   patriotic  associations 
for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  to  enable  the  lords  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  to  embody  those  who  might  be  willing 
to  come  forward  for  the  protection  of  their  laws,  religion 
Voluntary  and  property.     The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  pro- 
Jj^**'       duced  very   speedy  and  extensive  effects ;  loyal  associa;- 
tions  to  arm   in  their  country's  defence,  which  had  before 
been  confined  to  particular  places,  now  became  universal. 
The  whole  The  whole  kingdom,  and  every  one  of  its  parts,  exhi- 
comesarm-  ^^^^^  those  constitutional   guardians,  resolute  to   defend 
ed  against   their  king  and  country  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
domestie^    mies.     To  Hiake  their  resolution  effectual,  the  volunteers, 
ciiemies.     learned  the    use   of  arn)s,  and  paid  an   equally  implicit 
obedience    to  the  officers  of  their  recommendation   as. if 
they  had  been  under  military  law.     While  the  members 

e  For  a  minute  and  detailed  explanation  of  tliis  aulyect,  see  Wright's  Week- 
ly fcxaminer,  for  the  1 9th  of  March,  and  the  fth  of  May,  1 798. 
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oithe  voliiateer  corps  were  zealous  to  increase  their  skftt^   CtlAP. 
utility,  an4  numbers,  zeal  did  not  transport  them  beyond 


the  bounds  of  prudence :  the  use  of  the  military  exercise     i/gg, 
depended  upon  the   character   and    dispositions    of  the 
persons  that  made  it  a  study ;  therefore  a  strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  behaviour  and  political  sentiments 
of  those    who    proposed  to   be    members.     In   London 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  two   housekeepers  of  known, 
inlegrity,  respectability  and  constitutional  loyalty,  testified 
the  qualifications  of  theN candidates  :  throughout  the\ing- 
dom,  that,  or  some  other  mode  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
adopted  for.  ascertaining  eligibility.     The  persons  chosen 
affter^this.  investigation  were  men,  who  in  their  variety  o£ 
statiops,  had  the  welfare  and  honour  of  themselves,  their 
fanvilies  and  friends,  involved  in  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  their  country  :  whose  private  and  public  aiFections  and 
iaterests  led  to  the  same  conduct ;  from  whom  their  aged 
parents,  beloved  wives,  and  infant  children,  called  for 
the  same  exertions  as  their  king  and  country.     Another 
measure    df   preventive    policy,   for  the  defence  of   thip 
kingdom,  adopted  in  the  course  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, was  the  revival  of  the  alien  bill.     It  was  introduc-  Revi^i  of 
ed  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  bia. 
having  undergone  some  amendments j  passed  on  the  27th 
of  April.     The  clauses  added  to  the  alien  bill,  were  for 
obliging  the  letters  of  lodgings  to  give  regular  accounts 
to  government   of  the  foreigners   who   resided   in  their 
houses ;  and  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  detain  foreigners ; 
and  to  prevent  aliens  from  landing  in  Great  Britain,  until 
the  master  of  the  vessel  had  authority  to  let  them  come 
on  shore.     On  the  20th  of  April,  a  message  was  brought  Apprihen* 
to  the  house  of  commons  from  his  majesty,  stating  the  in^oiv" 
advices  he  had  received  of  great  preparations  for  invad- 
ing his  dominions ;  and  that  in  this  design  the  enemy  was 
encouraged   by  the  correspondence  and  communications 
of  the  traitorous  and  disaffected  persons   and  societies  of 
these  kingdoms.      In  such  circumstances  legislature  deem- 
ed it   expedient  to  renew  a  bill  for  detaining  suspected 
persons.      Mr.  Wilberforce  this  session  renewed  his  mo- 
tion, for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  propo- 
sition  was   rejected ;  several   regulations  however  were 
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^^H  \P,    made  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  Uie  Africans  in  their 
\^^^^y,^^s^  passage,  and  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose*     -In  the 

1798.     course  of  the  session,  the  duke  of  Bedford  made  a  motion 
Sic  dak"^  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  remove  ministers :   the  d^- 
iJetiiord      bate  on   this  subject  necessarily  consisted  of  arguments 
movai  of     often  repeated ;  and  his  proposition  was  rejected*  „ 
jninistcrs,  IRELAND  was  a  subject  of  freoucnt  inquiry  and  ani- 

tived.  madversion ;  but  ministers  represented  the  circumstances 
as  too  critical  for  public  discussion;  and,  on  the  29th jof 
tiou^otpar-  J^*^^^  parliament  was  prorogued.  Before  tlie  prprogar 
liameiit.  tjon,  the  storm  which  long  had  been  gathering  in  Ireland 
in  Ireland,  at  length  burst  out,  and  the  sister  island  became  a  scene 
«VTrerand^  of  rebellious  uproar.  Having  seen  the  fatal  eflects  of  cql- 
iiom  the     ercion  that  was   attempted  towards  the  colonies,  thji  Bri- 

rsofthc  tish  minister,  from  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war, 


■^  can 


Ameiicau   adopted  towards  Ireland  a  much  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
x  he  penal  eued  system  of  policy.     The  penal  statutes  against  the 
ajr^jJinsTthe  Romau  catholics  were  repealed;  they  held   t;heir  land  on 
*^^^^*^^*5d     ^^^   ^^^^   terms  .with   the   protestants;  they  .wyoyed^  i^ 
short,  every   right   and   franchise   in  common  with   the 
former^  saving  only  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  privilege 
The  cAtho- of  sitting   in   parliament.     The    Irish  catholics   deem.^d 
a^farticU*    thcmselvcs  injured  by  the  restrictions  which  continued, 
iKitiun  of    Instead  of  being  favoured  by  the  relief  bestowed ;  and  de.- 
)!iivileges,  sired  a  participation  in  the  privileges  that  were  still  with- 
rctused*     held.     The  protestants,  considering  the  catholics  as  still 
unaltered,  conceived  that  the  admission  of  a  sect,  so  supe- 
rior to  their  own  in  number,  to  an  equality  of  privileges, 
would  be  eventually  a  surrender  of  their  own  acquisitions 
and  possessions :  outnumbering  them  and  overpowering 
•  them  in  parliament,  the  catholics  might  claim  and  recover 

the  possessions    of   their  ancestors,  of  which  they  very 
naturally  deemed  the  protestants  usurpers,     l^he  lower 
classes  of  catholics,    grossly   ignorant  and  superstitious, 
and   governed  by  their  priests,  were  inflamed  with  the 
greatest   rancour  against  the  protestants,  whom  they  ab- 
horred  as  heretics,   as  well  as  detested   as   interlopers. 
KiTccts       These   were    their   relative  sentiments  at   the    time  the 
French       French  revolution  began  to  agitate   all  the  neighbouring 
revolution,  countries.      Whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertained  of 
the  concomitant  excesses,  the  revolution  itself  was  im- 
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puted  to  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  old  govern-    CHAP.  • 
ment  m  ks  abuses.     When  the  extraordinary  events  hap- 


pened, on  the   lOth  of  August  17OT,  which  overturned     17^3, 
the  French  monarchy,  the  hopes  of  the  reforming  parties, 
both  in  England  and/ Ireland,  were  equally  elated:  they 
now  thought  their  wishes  wouki  infallibly  be  accomplish- 
ed, and  that  the  dread  of  the  people  would  operate  so 
powerfully   upon  their   rulers,  that   these  would  hardly 
venture  any  longer  to  reject   their   demands,   with  such 
terrifying  consequences  before  their  eyes,  of  the  king  of 
France's  opposition  to  popular  demands.     To   promote  United 
the  changes  whrdi  they  desired,  certain  persons  formed  a  ^'   "***'' 
society  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  United  Irishmen. '^ 
This  institution,  projected  and  organized  by  Wolfe  Tone,  Wolfe 
proposed  to  connect  the  whole  Irish  narcion  together,  with  ^^^ 
the  professed  purpose  of  a  general  melioration  of  their  ppofewed 
condition,^  by  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  an  equalisation  oyeet8,re- 
of  catholic  with  protestant  privHejges,  without  any  excep-  ^r^!^ 
tions  civil  "or  political.     The  plan  of  union  was  formed  ^|JJ^|*°* 
on  unity  of-object,  connexion  of  instruments,  and  a  co»  emaocipat 
operation  of  means,  that  cofnbiried  secresy  of  proceedings*^ 
with  efficacy  of  cbtlnsel  and  conduct.     No  meeting  was 
to  consist  of  more   than   twelve    persons ;    five  of  these 
meetings  were  represented  by  five  members  in  a  commit^ 
tee,  vested  with  the  management  of  all  their  aifairs :  from 
each  of  these  committee^,  which  were  styled  '*  baronial,'* 
a*  deputy   attended    in  a  superior   committee,  that  pre-* 
sided   over   all   those  of  the   barony  or   district.*     One 
or  two  deputies   from    each    of  these  superior  comnnit- 
tees,   composed   one  of  the   whole '  county,  and  two  or 
three  from  every  county  committee  composed  a  provincial 
committee.     The  provincial  committees    chose  in  their 
tura    five,  persons    to    superintend    the    whole    business 
of  the   union :  they   were  elected  by   ballot,   and    only 
known  to  the   secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees, 
who  were  officially  the  scrutineers.     Thus,  though  their 
power  was   great,  their  agency  was^  invisible,  aijd  they 
were  obeyed   without  being  seen  or  known.     Whether 
the  designs  of  (hese  associates  were  originally  to  efiect  a 

r 
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CHAP.    ccMTipkie   separation    of   Instand  from   Britatn,  Mas    ntft 
been  ascertained  as  a  fact ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 


iT^r     *^  progress  of  their  concert,  they  had  formed  such  * 
*^**nd     P^^j^^*'**   *^d  *****  parliamentary  change,  and    cathoite 
progren     emancipation,  were  only  pretexts   with   the   heads  and 
principal  agents  of  this  confederacy,  in  order  to  unite  the 
Counter     greater  numbers  in  the  execution'  of  their  designs.     The 
MBooiation  protestants,  persuaded  that  whatever  theh*  purpose  might 
ifteu.         be,  the  fertnent  which  they  were  agitating  must  be  haiml* 
cal  to  the  existing  establishments,  under  the  protection  oC 
which  they  held  their  privileges   and  property,  forfhetl 
counter  associations,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Orcthge^ 
men^  in  honour  of  king  Wifliam,  the  vindicator  of  pro* 
testant  security,   and   the  establisher  of  protestant   pro^ 
perty    and    power   in    Ireland,       The    Orangemen   pro- 
posed to  disarm    the  catholics.     Bodies  of  these    asso- 
ciated to  resist    the    attempts,    and    assumed  the'   Aamb 
Cathetie     of    defenders.       Between    the    Orangemen    and   defend^ 
dtfenden.  ^^^   various   feuds  took    place,    accompanied   with  great 
disorder,   ferocity,   and   depredations,   with  some  blood^ 
shed    on  both    sides.       The    united    Irishmen    did    not 
hnmediately  amalgamate  with  the  defenders,  who  were 
rather  violently  outrageous  than  systematically  designilig. 
In  them,   however,   they  saw  ready  and   willing   instru- 
ments,   when   their  own   deep   laid   schemfe^  should  bfe 
French      mature  for  open  and  avowed  execution.      Neither   the 
mission  to   prevalent  broils,  nor  the  several  machinatJons,  were  un- 
known to  the  French'  rulers ;  they  despatched  one  Jack- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland,  and*  a  protestant  clergyman,  but 
now  an  emissary  of  France,  as  a  spy,  to  Britain   and  to 
Ireland,  in  6rder  to  sound  the  dispositions  c^  the  people* 
Proposed    Jackson,  in   Ireland,   formed    a   connexion   with    Wolfe 
mrectilm  Tonc,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  some  of  their  associates,  And 
to  facilitate  proposed  a  plan  of  insurrection,  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
invatioD.     French  invasion.     In  England,  Jackson  had   trusted   his 
treasonable  schemes  to  ati  intimate  friend,  one  Cockayne, 
an  attorney,  r  'This  person  communicated  the  projects  to 
Mr.  Pitt  i  and  undertook  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  farther  to  discover  his  intentions  and  plots 

1i  Slfee  reports  of  (he  eomnuttees  ef  ^li4th  pt^Hatnenl^  e*pe«iaITy  tbe 
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tfiiformmmmt,  from  wfaidb.he  wastarectiv^^Ae  ram  (tf   CEBKH* 
three >^^uiidred  pounds,  i£,  through  his  means,  tbie  capital  ,^^^ii^ 
tumvictiosi  of  his  friend  should  ensue.^     Cockajr^e '  being      i^^^ 
dms  eogs^^  to  aqcompany  his  friend  lo  Ireland,  .and 

g'etending  ta  participate  in  the  plot,,  was  inirodiiced  to 
owat^.  smd  odusr  conspirators.     A  plan  was  formed  for 
eoncerttttg  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland:  Jackson  wrotei 
i|svend   letters  to  corirespondents  ;abroad,<  explaining  the 
state  ^£  Ireland,  and  the  outlines  of  the  project*     The 
letters  being  sent  to  the  postoffice,  Cocksiyne,  who  had  Apprci^A- 
perused  them  all^  gave  information  to  govemm^it:  ^hc^  jaoV^n 
kttera^were  seized;  Jaickson  was  tried;  Cockayne  waa  and  diso^. 
the  sole  oral  evidence ;  but  the  papers^  coinciding  with  his  thm^ 
testimony,  rendered  the  case^aa  clear, 4hat  the  jury  with*  ^'''* 
ant  hesitation  found  die  defendant  guilty*     Jackson  was 
condemned  to  die ;    but  by  suicide  anticipated  execution. 
By  this  discovery  the  correspondence  with  France  waa 
suspended'  Tone  and  Rowan  made  their  escape.     Lord 
Fitaiwilliam  was  now  arrived  in  Ireland,  commissioned, 
as*  he  conceived)  to  terminate  all  disputes  .in  that  country, 
l^  oiaking  the  concessions,  which  tibie  Koman  catholies 
demanded.  .  £fuch  also  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
Irish,  themselves :  but  as  it  was  frustrat^d^  and  lord  Fits*  Hiyfiesof 
wiUiam  recall^,  tl|e  discontents  J»ecame  deeper  and  mora:  n^tfi^m' 
^tensive  than  ever.     From  this  time  the  united  Irishmen  ^eap- 
proceeded  with  .more  despatch  smd  decision  in  their  ar-  of  lord^^ 
xangements ;  a  ^  military  org^nixation  took  place   in  the  f^^^^'** 
several  provinces  f  arms  w;ere  proccMred,  pikes  fabricated,  Conse- 
a&d  every  preparation  was  made  vto  enter  upon  the  execu-  SfaTrecait 

i  From  ivliat  has  been  already  gaid  about  messrs.  Godin,  Taylor,  &e.  the  .  , 
witnesses  in  the  state  trials  of  1794,  the  readers,  t  trust j  have  perceived  the  ab- 
sfllate  neoeaniy  often  imposed  in  conspiraeies,  on  the  most  apright  ministers,  to 
employ  spies  and  inforraera.  Cases  may  even  occur,  as  Cicero  has  well  shown 
m  his  omees,  in  which  a  perion  i»  bound  by  oonseienee  and  duty  to  become  an 
informer;  but  not  for  hire'  How  &r  Xfr.  Cockayne's  motives  would  eome  un- 
der Cicero's  mora)  exceptions  maybe  best  learned  from  his  own  evidence,  as 
Mtoeded  hi  the  Stete  Tnalt.  Mr.  Coekf^oe  And  Jaekson  bad  been  vevj  inti- 
mate friends :  in  the  course  of  their  intimacy,  money  transactions  had  taken 
IJtaee,  rendering^,  by  IVIr.  Cockayne's  aceount,  Jackson  liis  debtor  three  hundred 
pounds.  When  Cockayne  eommunicated  his  discoveries  to  the  ministier,  it  waa 
intimated  that,  as  the  ndalter  must  become  a  subject  of  legal  investigation,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him^to  snbstantiate  the  aMegatiens :  Mr.  <;oekayne  waa 
averse  to  give  evidence  agaihst  his  friend,  becaiue,  if  the  friend  should  be  capi- 
tsITy  eonvietcd,  he  would  lose  the  sum  that  was  owing ;  but  government  a^ee* 
ing  to  liquidate  this  account,  his  scruples  were  removed  ;  he  went  to  Dublm  to 
become  a  witness  for  the  crown.  Se<:  Cockajne'9  evidence  on  Jaobv^o's  triWf 
Irish  State  Trials. 


ffllAB.   tcbnof  their •chemes.     The  ofuefe^and^men  of  ^mptmei 

jL^^y^^^  abflittjcai^nd  wei|^t  that  had  now  joined  the  vasGoeiatios^ 

1798.     intended  nothinlg;  less  than  a  thorough  rerelutida,  and  an 

^^',t|!^^    f  Aholitton  of  all  church  establishtnents ;  ^bile  the  eomnunr 

thewiitcd  people  sooght  principally  to  be  discharged  from  .the  pa^R^ 

IraUmea.    ^^^^^  ^|^  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  to  ithe  jvoite^ailt 

clergy  ;  in  order  to  obtain  which  it  ^was  easy  -to^perecuide 

them  that  a  total  change>  of  governm^t  war  necessaryi 

The  activity  of  the  leaders,  was  indefatigable,,  andtoiosl 

eKtensively  successful :  those  of  their  numbers  who  ha4 

absconded  on  the  discoveries  oiade  by  or  through  Cock*- 

ayne,  were  now  in   France,  and  had  settled  .  a  corraspoii- 

dence  between  their  Irish  associates  and  the  Frenoh  gofv- 

emiBentw     A  proposal  was  made,  by  which  the  French 

were  to  assist  the  Irish  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces, 

to  enable  them  to  throw  off  their  connexion  with  Rn^ 

They  send  land,  and  form  themselves  into  a  republic*^     The  otkt 

dors'tT'     was  accepted;    and   lord    £dward  Fitzgetald,  and    Mr* 

France.      Arthur  O'CoiMior^  were  appointed  to  settle;  the  terms  of 

a-  treaty.     For  this   purpose  they  went  to  France,  m<t 

general   Hoche  in  the   summer  of  1796,  and   airafoged 

the  business  of  the  projected  invasion,  which  was  destined 

to  be  executed  the  fc^wing  November.     In  the )  Latier 

/  end  of  autumn,  intelligence'  ai«rived  from  France  that^the 

expedition  was  deferiiHl  to*  the  following  springs  when 

England  should  be  mvaded  at  .the  same  time*     Hence  it 

happened  that^  when  the  French  armj^ment  arrived  on  the 

coast  of  Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  the  yipar,*  the  Irish 

that  were  to  seconfd  them,  being  wholly  unapprised  of  their 

coming,  were  in  no  state  of  preparation^and  the  dqtermined 

spirit  of  lovalty  displayed  by  the  friends  of  governmenti 

Vii^ilanoe    awed  its  adversaries :  thence  the  Frenx^  bFad  not  landed) 

British       ^^^  ^^^  returned  ta  their   own  coast.     The  government 

govern-      was  indeed  very  vigihmt,  and  had,  long  before  this  time, 

Martial      procured  an  act  to  be  passed  authorising  the  magistrates 

dLnod?''  ^  proclaipa  martial  law,  in  case  of  imminent  danger*     A 

k  See  reports  of  the  committejes  of  l>oth  houses  of  the  Irish  parKament  in 
iT^f  from  wKich  a  coniideraWe  portion  of  the  text  is  digested  and  formed. 

\  Wheweethis  informatfon  came  has  never  transpired  :  some  have  thouj^ht 
it  a  deception,  fabricatpd  by  sonic  secret  partisan  of  the  English  ;  by  others  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  French  themselves,  with  the  view  of  lulling  friends  and 
files  Imto  general  tranquillity,  thereby  to  effect  their  deaiginfi  without  o|ip08itiou 
or  iuterferanee- 


pfodaniil<Mri  accordingly  was  made,  and* put  in  force  at  the    ORAF. 
arrival  of  <he  fiven^h.     The  disappointinim^t  of^U  expc'-  ^^^^-^^^.^^ 
#tioodid'  not  dtscoarage  the  GOit&pirsitors  frafti  prosecuting     ir^g. 
timr -ftUrnt.     The  chiefs  of  the*  Imh   association    sent  ^'"^^^'^.^^ 
doctof  Maenevm;  an  able  inai>,  or  |[reat  importance  ^n  the  to  Fnnce, 
iMMDibinACion,  ar  riiinister  to  Prance.    -He  infoniied'  the    , 
French  government  that -if  they- would  invade  Ireland;  the 
AumbeTiBr  ready  for   insurrection    were  immehse,   that  -a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  rise  in*  Ulster  alone."  ^  prop©. 
lie  also' laid  before  them  a  plan  '^f  attack,  demanded  a  ofmiUtaiy 
tUpply  of  afr#s  and  money  and  particularly  recommended  operation*. 
that  the^  French  plenipotentiaries,  then   treating  at  Lisle 
with  lord  Malfrisbury,  should   be  instructed  to  make  the 
dlamemt^nieiTt  of  Ireland  fr^om'  England-  a  condition  of 
the  peace  r  he  solemnly  engaged^  that  all  the  advances  made 
foi^^^  service  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  expenses  already 
Incurreci,  should  "be  reimbursed  as  sbon  as  affairs  were 
settled,  aiid   its   independence    secured.      France  agreed 
to  their*  other   request,    but;  -  the    government    declared 
its    inability   ait    present    to    supply    them    with    money- 
Mean^ik  this  conspiracy  prbceeded  with  *  such  secresy, 
#tiH:,  thbCkgh  the  penetration  of  the  Irish  government  dis- 
tdvefred'  there  were  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  yet  no 
precise  information  was  procured:   they  did  not  till  the 
Month  of  April  ^1797,*  obtain  certain    intelligence  of  the 
tranfaotions  that  \^ere   carried  on-  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingddin.    Government  learned  that,  on  the  14th,  a  nam- 
beh  of-  seditious  people  were  to  meet  at  a  house  at  Belfast  t 
era  this  informati6n,  it  was  entered  by  a  party  of  the  military, 
and  two  of  the  association  committtees  were  found  actualljr 
^ttihg  :  th^lr  papers  were^  seized,  and  sufEci^At  documents 
appeared  to  bring  at  once  to  light  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tiie  plot  in  agitation.     This  important  discovery  led  to 
others  in  various  places,  and  the  danger  and  magnitude 
df  the  conspiracy  wai  clearly  ascertained.     Grovernment 
immediately  employed  precautions  of  every  kind ;  enforced 
the  act  against  illegal  conventions  ;   searched  for  arms, 

m.  Tu  this  expected  insurrection  may  probably  be  referred  the  following  ^ 

-verse — 

*•  In  the  north  I  sec  IHends,  too  long  was  I  blind  oh  !  . 

in  the  celebrated  song  of  Krin  go  brab  ;  in  which  pathetic  music  and  sedqiotiTC 
eloquence  so  poverfully  propel  Ignorance  to^outrdge  and  revolt. 
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c^AP.    Md  nmzed   fprent  quantities^     In   opersrtionB   rcM|miriii9 
'*      military  force  and  summary  execution, -w^re  tkewcis^, 


1798.  coUisioo  of  attack  and  resistance^  bloodshed  is-unavotdf^ 
able;  but  the  nialcontents^ set  the  esample  of 'atr«cioiks 
•  violence,  by  plundering*  houses  and  murdering  thr  tnnoceat 
inhabitants*  The  soldiers  were  not  Mow  in  retaltaciMi;^ 
nor  always  discriminating- in  pnniBbment.  Bodi«fniniei 
of  Irishmen  were  inianted  by  n^ciprocal  suflering,  >asd 
the  acts  of  both'  bore  the  9tamp  of  infuriated  paissionv  and 
unrestrained  licentiousness.  ^  The  conspirators,  first  im 
recent  transgression,  were  the  mote  atrociour>in  barbarouisr 
acts ;  but  their  advocates  imputed  their  conduct  'tO'  the  in« 
dignant  resentment  of  men  that  -had  suffered  long  under 
systematic  oppression,  and  in^  eodeavouring  by  the  me«t 
violent  exertions  to  breaks  their  chains,  on  the  beads  <^> 
their  oppressors,  little  carsd  though  thesi&; oppressors  should 
be  crushed  in  the  struggle ;  and  Irehmd  was  now  a  scene 
partj^r!^  o^  disorder,  robbery,  and  massacre.  In  this  atiuation  of 
E^M-****"*"  things,  the  whig  party,  eoos'isting  chiefly  of  men  of  similar 
mesAtireflb  sentiments  both  in  general  and  temporary  polities  with 
those  of  messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan/ £rskine,  and  their  coadU 
jutors  in-  England,  in  May,  proposed  the  concittaU»7^^ 
measure  of  parliamentary  refdirm.  In  contentions*  bstw^am- 
government  and  numerous  bodiesof  the  governed,  cooeiliasr 
tion  is  generally  the  soundest  policy,  if  adopted,  before  the 
passions  be  violendy  inflamed,  and  the  projects  maeitredi^ 
Conciliatory  measures  when  adoptcds  appeaised  Aihitrtca, 
andjf  the  system  had  been  uniform,  there  is  a  moral  eertatmty^ 
that  the  war  and  all  its  dreadful  consequences  might  have 
been  prevented  :  spontaneous  sacrifice  on  xhe  part  of  the 
French  monarchy^  if  offered  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  sfHrit 
of  liberty,  might  have  preserved  the  greater  part  of  what  by 
too  long  tenacity  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish :  but,con« 
ciliation  to  be  effectual,  must  be  offered  in  the  early  stag^ 
'  of  discontent,  before  resentment  contracts  inveteracy^  and 
conceifted  resistance  requires.  foBce.  After  rigid  rejecticm 
of  suppliant  petitions,  concession  offered  to  men  in  arms, 
appears  either  the  retraction  of  precipitancy,  or  submission 
ot  fear ;  and,  instead  of  restoring  confidence  and  attach* 
ment,  encourages  revolt,  by  representing  it  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    Lenient  measures  w<^rc  then  too  late ;  government 


%]}d  leg^latore   acted,  viseiy   m  rejecting^  tbem.at   do    chm^. 
advaiiceil^  a  period  of.  the  coirs{»racy :  thwarted  in  this 


attempt)  the  whtgs  withdrew  {worn  parUamient*  i79g. 

Ikclakd  was  at  this  time  <iA  a  deplorable  state  :  the  ^hi^h  iwe 
occiapatiQQs  in.  otvil^  Ufi»  were  deserted,  and  ^t  peoy^  inappu- 
were^inimnt  eveey  where  on  preparations  for  war  ;  those  ^*^*^** 
wfao  were^peac^llitly  disposed  cot4d  prdmise  theiQselves  no 
•ecsirityr'theg^'Were  {^ndered  ,by  the  makontents,  who 
eoUeoeed  tn^aamerous  armed  bodies,  and  committed  every 
ipecieff^of  outrage  smd  devastation.     Proclamations  were 
Tomwd,  thfeateni|%seiii«re  fftmishstients  on  the  ofit^ers ;  but  tioDs  and 
^ywere  as  Unle  regarded  as  the  offers  of  pardon  to  those  ^jj^^^ 
who  forsook  tte  rebeMtous  associations.    The  conspirators  totally  di»- 
projected  a  gmenl  insurrection^  to  take- place  in  the  summer  ^^ 
of  this  year^  and  to  be  s^ondccLby.  France*    In  July  they  xiic  united 
teee^ued  in^ormi^itm  that  two  armament$«  onefiK)m  HoJ-  ^r»^men 

concert 

hmd  and  the.  other  irom, Brest,  were  ready  to  sail  for  Ire-  measures 
hmd  whenever.  tbey»  coisld  elude  the  British  fleets;  they  ^fn^r*!^' 
therefore  postpone^*  the  ii^tendAd  rise,  and  waited  with  rection. 
isapfiilieaee  for  the  acrivaLoi  the  promised  auxiliaries ;  but   * 
tiiefdefeatx)^  the  Dutch  fleet  in  October  was  a  fatal  blow 
tt>:tfaeir  hopes*^    Fi^UM^e  they/knew  had  for  maritime  effort 
trusted  ehieflyto  Spain' and  Holland,  and  their  expectations 
^Poiii4x>tb  bad  been  blasted  by  Jervis  and  Duncan.     But  l>iaap- 
naothei^  fortunate  circu^orstatioe  for  the  British  interests  in  Fjlln^n's 
Ireland  was,  thatthe^obgeet^of  the  malcontents  and  of  the  fi^^^D  *^^h 
Frenebi  sepublic  were  totally  different*     The  Irish  con^i-  fleet. 
ratofs  sought  theformatioii  of  their  country  into  arepub-  concert^be- 
fiCf   iodepeodent  of  Britain  «and  ^so  of  France.     The  tweenthe 
French  proposed- to  subdue  Ireland,  and  to  form  it  ifnto  a  toi^^aiTd   « 
^overament  like  the  Baiavian^repuUic,  dependent  on  them>^  rep^^"^*' 
selves*     Th&:  Irish,  considering  their  own  object,  desired 
the  directdty  to  send  ten  thoiuand  tnen,  which  would  be  U 
very  efficient  body  of  auxiliaries,  without  being  dangerous 
to  the. principle     The  French,  to  promote  their  purpose, 
proposed  ^o  send  fiCty  thousand  men.  whicii  they  did  not 
doubt  would  be  able  tx>  model  the  whole  island  according  to 
their  views  and  pleasure*     Finding  the  Irish,  however, 
averse  to  their  plan  of  invasioo,they  turned  their  attention  to 


•  See  Reports  «ftkeSearet  CommitteefroF  the  Iristi  parliament,  t79S. 
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CRAP,    objects  which  they  deemed  more  jdvantikgeoos  awl  mor* 
^^*'      practicable.  They,  now  therefore  reccivt^d  the  prQl^oflkioas 


1798.  o£the  conspirators  .with' great  coohtefl^;  ^umI  the  Irish  de9*> 
pairing  of  any  effet^toal  assir^Unce.froni  the.  French  repub«. 
itc,  prepared  for  an  iB8urrecUon^.witbout  waiting  f<»*  4>OQpo* 
ration  from  the  continent*  In  spring  1 79a^  ihey  emi^jmi 
themselves  in  dispositions  for  war;  and  jneaftwhile;  is 
every  part  of  the  country,  were  guilty  of  ths>  nioat  sayagci 
atrocities.  The  benevolent  spirit  of  lord  Moira^  stiM 
hoping  that  cqiiciliution  might  be  effectual,.  P^^P^^d 
p3u:i&catory  measures,  but  gov^rnoieat  assured  his  lord* 
ship  that  any  proffers  of  the.kind  wottld  be  unavailing^  and 
lord  Moira^s  conciliatory  motion  was  rejected.  -  Suqh  was 
the  secresy  of  the  chief  conspirators,  that  though  the  plot 
was  discovered,  yet, the  names  of  the  plotters  wercv  n«t 
found  out.  At  last  one  Rey&olds,  who  had.bscome  aH 
united  Irishman,  reflecting  on  thejr  atrocioi^.d/ssigiis,  was- 
struck  with  remorse,  and  conimumcatrdthfeir  int^Ationa.te 
^  friejnd,  who  pre  vailed,  on  him  fully  jp  dtsclosje  the  busi-* 
ArMflteiioii  n^s  sind  agejuts.to  govevumen^  On  this  discovery,  foiur^ 
Mtwi!  '  ^^^  of  the  chief  delegates  were  seized  in  the  houso  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Boml.^'  Lprd  Edward  Fitzgerald  escaped,  btit. 
being  afterwards  dis<covered,  he  resisted  the -oiBoers  jsjSBt  to 
apprehend  him,  in  the  scuffle,  was  mortally  woundedf  aftd 
Carries  on   died  a  few  davs  after.     Tl>e  rcmaininE:  conspirators,  now 

rebellion  ,  -^  ,  i    .  •  i 

before        gtown  desperate,  proposed  a  genenil  msurrecttou.,  to  Jbc 

Sras  were  executed  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  JVfay  :^  but  captaifi 

ripe.  Armstrong,  a  militia  officer,  who  had  insinuated  himself 

into  their  confidence,*  and  pretended  to  be  an-a€Complioe, 

apprized  government  of  their  designs.    .The  two^heares 

of  Dublin,  Neibon  of  Belfast,  and*  several  other  chiefs, 

were  arrested  on  the  @3d  of  May,  and  the  metropolis  was 

put  itito  u  state  of  pcfrfect-^ecurity.  agcii^t  aSy  attempts . 

The  conspirators  thus  deprived  of  their  leaders,  though 

scantily  provided  with  at^is  and  necessaries,  det^mmed 

uotwithstanding  to  execute  their  project  of  general  iqsur- 

ItebeiUod.   rection.     They  began  rebellion,*  on  the  24th  of  May,  by 

attacking  Naas,  a  town  6fteen  miles  from  Dublin ;  but  they 

*  were  0*6 pulsed  by  a  body  of  Irish  militia,  under  lord  Gos- 

p  See  AoBual  Register^  179t. 
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ford.     A-  band  of  iasurgents  at  the  same  time  took  poa«    CHAP, 
session  of  the  heights  near  Kitcullen,  but  they  were  dis-  ^Ji^^ijv. 
lodged  by  general  Dundas,  ana  between  one   and  two     j^gg 
hundred  were  killed  and  taken.    •  To  detail  the  various  The  Jnsurw 
engagements  which  took  place  in  this   warfare,   would  EMbiiiTa^ 
esEceed  the  space  which  the  plan  of  the  history  allows ;  I  <*«^«**ed. 
shall  thereforie  confine  myself  to  the  chief  agents,  opera- 
tions, and  results*     The  insurgents  fighting  with  undiscip* 
lined  courage,  were   frequently  victorious  over  smaller 
numbers ;  but  inflamed  by  their  furious  priests,  where  they 
prevfile4i  they  exercised  a  savage  barbarity  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  civilized  society.^     The  regular  soldiers  of 
the  loyalists  were   not   numerous,  but  the  Irish  miliitia 
fought  with   distinguished,   fidelity,  valour,    and    effect^ 
against  the  rebels.     The  English  militia  being  at  their 
own  instance  permitted  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  assist 
their  loyal  fellow*,  subjects,, several  regiments  crossed  the 
ckaonel,  and  were  most  powerfully  instrumental  in  support- 
ing the  cause  of  government.     To  pass  over  desultory  j^i^p^'^^g 
skirmishes  ,the  first  great  scheme  of  rebel  operation  was  in  ins«rre«- 
the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford :  a  large  body  of  Wexfoid ; 
them  having  been  repulsed  at  the  former    place,  being 
reinforced,  proceeded  to  Wexford,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand :  part  of  the  garrison  marched  out  to  give  them 
battle,  but  they  were  surrounded  and  entirely  defeated.*"  suoccases 
In  a  few  days  after  the  insurgents  took  the  town  of  Wex-     * 
ford,  and  a 'great  number  of  prisoners.     In  their  farther  ^ 
progress   being  repulsed,  and  infuriated  by  revenge  and 
priestly  instigation  they  murdered  their  prisoners  in  cold 
blood.    General  Lake,  on  the  21st  of  June,  gained  a  com-  atiengh 
pkte  victory,  the  consequence  of  which   was,  that  this  ^^'^^  *^ 
tumultuary  insurrection    was  entirely  crushed.'     In  the  Rebellion 
north  of  Ireland  a  rebellion  also  broke  out,  but  the  insur-  «  suv^prei- 

^  sed  in  the 

gents  were  completely  overcome  at  Ballynahinch,  and  the  south. 
whole  rebellion  was  quelled  before  the  end  of  June.   After  tien*  in  Ae 
.  that  l^me,  various  scattered  parties,  taking  refuge  in  the  '»°^"*}-, 
fastnesses  and  mountains,  infested  the  adjacent  country,  but  is  tuhdoed. 
were  rather  marauding  banditti  that  disturbed  the  police 

q  See  Narrative  of  the  Safferings  of  Jackson,  pablished  in  179B, 
T  Otridge's  Register,  1798,  p.  163.  8  See  letters  of  general  t#k^  datid 

June  22d,  and  inserted  in  the  London  G«zette  extraordinary  of  Jane  SO. 
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OHAP.    than  insurgciMs   that  rebelled   agakist  the  government 
LXi.     Yh^  ^^g^  formidable  of  Aese  panics  was  commanded  by 


1791.      *^  daring  and  noted  adventurer,  Holt,  ivtio  at  length  wr- 
rendered  himself  to   governments     The  discovery  atid 
seizure  of  the  principal  conspirators  prevented  this  rebek 
Hon  being  carried  on  wkh  any  efficient  concert,  in  Ae 
south,  it  consisted  of  detached  misttitudes  driven  by  their 
priests  to  desperate    valour  and  savage   cf&eity  5  in  the 
north,  chiefly  mhabited  by  protfestant  disis^nters,  it  was  by 
tio  means  so  general  in  extent,  nor  so  merciless  in  opcfi- 
Lord  Cam-  tion.     The  rebellion  of  Ireland,  appearing  both  to  the 
to  be  re-     viceroy  and  to  his  majesty  to  require  a  terd  lieutenant 
^^xL     ^^^  could  act  in  a  military  as  well  as  civil  capacity,  1^ 
Cornwaiiis  Camden  therefore  requested  to  be  recalled,  and  the  king 
e!/Ju?8ue-  appointed  marquis  Cornwaiiis  his  successor.     The  rebel* 
■*■***'•..     lion  being  finished,  the  new  viceroy  adopted  a  plan  of 
eyon         mingled  firmness  and  conciliation,  which  executed  with 
discriminating  judgment,  tended  to  quiet  Ireland,  and  pre- 
pare matters  for  a  permanent  plan  to  prevent  the  recur* 
rence  of  such  pernicious  evils,  and  to  promote'the  Indnstry 
Tte  and  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  French  with  a  small 

Hitemptto  body  attempted  to  revive  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  surpris- 
beUi!^  "^   *^S  ^^^  troops  by  their  unexpected  appearance,  gained  a 
''are  van-     temporary  advantage ;  but  were  soon  overpowered  and 
Sqaadron    Captured  by  lord  Cornwaiiis.     A  French  squadron  of  otie 
defeated     ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche)  and    eight    frigates,  with 
JohnBor-  troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland, 
rS?.  ^^^'  ^*®»  ^^  *^^  ^s^  °'  October,  taken  or  dispersed  by  a  British 
Irish  rebel- squadron  Under  sir  John   Borlase  Warren:'  the  whole 
guhhcd!^*  French  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  fell 
ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the   English.   Among  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche  was  Wolfe  Tone,  who  being 
tried  and  condemned,  hastened  out  of  life  by  a  voluntary 
death. 

t  See  letter  from-commodoi'e  A^arren,  iq  tlie  Loodon  Guette  eitraordinvT' 
Oct.  2lst,  1798. 
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ffWih  thrfaU  0/  qn  invoiion-^'^rouse  the  spirity  and 
stimulate  tie  ^orts  of  Brttain-'-^<mimated  and  energetic 
ftUrioiism'^^h^  nation  starts  up  iji  arms  to  defend  their 
kingy  canstiHttiqny  ^nd  Qountry^-^gatnst  a  people  so  dis- 
p99€d  and  so  powerful^  Bonaparte  sees  all  attempts  must 
he  vain.'-^FrQnce  tu>ns  her  ambition  to  less  hopeless 
projeQts^'^rand  schema  of  distant  conquest^-^^pcpedition 
i$nder  Bonaparte'-^arned  and  philosophic  attendants 
f/*  the  expedition^-^^^tures  Malta^  a  neutral  island-^^ 
.  kmds  in  Egypt^-^ir  Horatio  Nelson  dsepatchedin  pursuit 
qf  the  French  fleet — trcpoerses  the  Mediterranean^-^es* 
crie^  them  in  Aboukir  bay^-^dispositions  for  attack"^ 
emulous  ardour  of  the  British  heroes — rapidity  ofmov^- 
ment'—^trong position  of  the  enemy  ^  and  collateral  advan* 
tages'^old  and  surprising  movement  of  the  British^-^ 
impetuous  courage  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
French^^n  vain  combat  the  naval  heroism  of  England-^ 
decisive  and  splendid  victory  of  Nelson^^^siimate  of  this 
jgtfhie:vement''^political  effects^-'-^xtensive  and  momentous 
consequences  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir^^it  stimulates  all 
Europe  to  resist  the  ambition  of  France^^^Affairs  of 
Itcdy^^-'Russio'-'^haracter  of  Paul-^  internal  regular 
tionsy  external  policy. — State  of  the  American  republic^ 
as  affected  by  revolutions  and  contests  in  Europe* 

TIjE  ioattention  of  the  French  to  the  affairs  of  Ire-    ^^' 
iaod,  by  no  means  arose  from  supineness :  they  were  occu-  s^^v*^^ 
pied  with  very  grand  and  sparing  projects*  Their  power  was     ^798. 
at  this  time  enormous  :  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy^  were 
appendages  of  the  French  empire ;  Austria  was  prostrate 
at  its  feet ;  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  had 
not  escaped  the  invading  ambition  .of  this  potent  neigh- 
bour ;   unprovoked   by   aggression,   the   republicans  had 
entered,  pillaged,  and  revolutionized  those  brave  cantons* 
Ireland  they  saw  was  inaccessible  to  their  schemes  of  sub- 
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CRAP,  jugation  :  England,  always  terrible,  was  in  tha  year  I79S, 
^l^tj  become  a  nation  of  soldiers.  From  Caithness  to  Kent  and 
1798.  Cornwall,  the  united  nations  were  in  arms  :  internal  ccm- 
French  spiracies  were  quashed,  and  all  hearts  and  kmds  were 
VI  toTuion  joined  in  defiance  of  the  French.  The  leaders  of  opposi* 
'^h^^d  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  often  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
stimulate  arise  from  persistance  in  the  war,  were  among  the  readiest 
of  Brit^.  ^  meet  the  enemy,  if  he  invaded  Britain^  Bonaparte 
^imated  ^^s  aware  that  Britain  contained  more  formidable  oppo- 
getie  nents  than  he  had  ever  encountered  ;  the  defiles  ^nd 
¥henjit^  precipices  of  thie  Alps  and  Apennines,  guarded  by  myriads 
staita  up  in  of  Austrians  fighting  for  their  masters j  could  be  surraountr 
fend  their'  ^d;  but  the  plains  of  Sussex  and  of  Kent,  containing,  hands 
citation*  ^"^  hearts  of  freeborn  Englishmen,  fighting  for  thbm- 
nod  coon-  8BLVE8,  would,  he  well  knew,  be  impassable.  Convinced 
i^nsta  ^^  ^^^  hopelessness  of  any  direct  attempt  upon  England, 
people  to  the  French  government,  and  the  general,  formed  a  very 
and  ao  grand  scheme  of  conquest,  which  would  ultimately  extend 
i!onaparte  ^^  ^^^  richest  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  project 
■eesaii  was  to  subdue  Malta,  invade  and  reduce  Egypt,  and 
miut  Se  establish  thp  French  power  in  that  country,  with  the  double 
p"^-  purposes  of  possessing  the  riches  of  the  Nile,  and  extend- 

turnt  her    ing  their  sway  to  the  wealth  of  the  Ganges  :  the  empires 
iSsSpe-**  ®^  Turkey  and  Hindostan  they  proposed  to  render  either 
less  pro-     parts  or  dependencies  of  the  French  republic.     The  pro- 
Grand       jects  for  an  invasion  of  England  were  apparently  continued 
dinant^co^^  for  a  Considerable  time  after  the  design  was  laid  aside,  that 
<|uett.        their  real  purposes    might  bis  the  better  conceided  and 
accomplished.   While  certain  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores, 
were  drawn  towards  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
others    were    collected    at   Toulon  ;  'this    port    was   the 
rendezvous  of  the   expedition    which   sailed  under  the 
unto  Bo-*^  orders  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1798.      It  con- 
naparte,'     sisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  one  carried 
Toaloa.'^    a  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  three  eighty,  and  nine  seventy- 

< 

u  No  man  showed  liimself  more  loyally  and  patriotically  resolute  to  combat 
in  the  field  an  invasion,  than  that  illustrioas  nobleman,  who  in  the  vigour  of  a 
jife  devoted  so  wannly,  wisely,  and  effectually,  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  ha^ 
within  these  few  days*  been  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  benevolent 
^nd  beneficial  career,  whibh  entitled  him  to  a  much  more  estimable  reputation^ 
*than  any  statesman  or  general  could  acquire  by  planning  or  carrying  on  aggres- 
sive war.  See  his  proposed  address  to  the  king,  March  1798,  and  the  speech  by 
which  it  was  supported. 

*  Written  in  March  1802,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
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four,  seven  frigates  of  forty  guns,  besides. smaUervesseb,    €HAF. 
Dudung  altogether  forty  «four  sail*  The  transports  amounted  ^^^JIl* 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  carrying  about  twenty  thousand     i^g^^ 
men,  regular   troops,   with  a/proportionable   number  of 
horses,  and  artillery,  and  immens'e  quantities  of  provisions 
and  military  stores.-    Bonaparte  in  all  his  expeditions  and 
designs  included  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  sub* 
jeotion  of  matter  to  mind,  and  the  subserviency  of  mind 
to  his  own  views :  with  his  physical  artillery  so  tremendous 
to  opponents,  he  .carried  an  intellectual  and  moral 
ARTILLERY,  tending  still  more  effectually  to  break  down 
all  opposition.     In  his  fle^t  there  were  scientific  men  and 
artCBts  of  every  kind  :  astronomers,  mathematicians,  che«- 
qusts,  mineralogists,  botanists,  physicians,  and  many  other 
classes  of  ingenious  and  learned  men ;  certainly  a  much  Lmmed 
m<H'e   rational    assortment  of  attendants,  than  buffoons,  Mph?oai 
parasites,  priests,  and  prostitutes,   the  usual  retinue   of  ^S^*^! 
French  Inonarchs  when  heading  their  army  J     A  variety  pedition. 
of  conjectures  were  formed  with  regard  to  the  destination 
of  this  formidaUe  armament :  th^;  largest  that  had  ever 
been .  equipped   in  France,    for   aliy  distant  expedition. 
Malta  and  Egypt  were  generally  pointed  out  as  its  principal 
pbjects;  which  they  proved  accordingly.     The  riches  of 
>the  former  were  deemed  a  sufficient  temptation  for  France 
to  seize  them,  in  its  present  need  of  resources,  exclusive 
of  the  abundant  supply  of.  skilful   mariners  to  be  dra¥m 
from  that  island,  were  the  French  to  retain  it :  the  latter 
appeared  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  France,  which  would  enable  it  to 
intercept  and  ruin  the  trade  of  England  in  India,  one  of 
the  principal  resources  of  our  opulence  and  naval  grandeur* 
On  the  9th  of-June,  the  fleet  arriving  at  Malta,  Bonaparte 
attacked  thaft  country,  upon  no  better  principle  than  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  or  Casar  attacked  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Gaul ; 
and  annexed  it  to  the  possessions  of  France.*     Departing 
on  the  20th  of  June,  on  the  ISt  of  July  he  reached  the  bay 
of  Alexandria. 

The   project  of  seizing   and   colonizing  Egypt  had 
been  suggested  by  the  count  Vergennes,  to  the  French 

y  See  Campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  in  Flanders.        i  See  dcUiU  of  the  capture 
l^od  Toyage,  io  Denon's  Trayeli,  chap.  i.  and  u. 
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govemmciit,  dbrtag  the  monarchj.  At  preseat  ill  d€Jh* 
zore  was  extremely  desirable  to  the  French,  b^cause^ 
besides  its  commercial  benefits  both  actual  and  proilpee- 
tire,  it  opened  a  probable  opportunity  of  revoIntioniziBg 
Groece,  long  and  ardently  desirous  of  breaking  the  fet« 
ters  of  Turkish  despotism.  The  French  ectemimder 
sent  to  the  Greek  states  the  strongest  assuratnces  of  pour^ 
erful  aid,  if  they  would  viiidicate  their  liberties.  His 
ability,  however,  to  perform  his  promises,  depended  upon 
an  element,  the  command  of  which  Providence  had  be- 
^owed  on  another;  a  truth  of  which  France  had  many 
warnings,  but  now  was  to  receive  a  most  fatally  signal 
lesson. 

Lord  St.  Vincekt  commanded  this  year,  as  before, 
the  fleet  destined  to  watch  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and 
was  cruising  off  Cadiz  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
departure  and  operations  of  the  Gallic  armament.  While 
he  himself  continued  to  block  the  Spanish  fleet,  ^  he  de- 
tached a  squadron  in  quest  of  the  French  expedition,  and 
conferred  the  commai^id  on  rear<-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nel- 
son. This  armament-consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  one  of  fifty  guns.^  The  captains  were  ;dl  men 
of  unquestionable  zeal  and  professional  talents,  assisted 
by  officers  who  highly  merited  their  respective  stations ; 
and  these  were  supported  by  crews  who  had  been  long 
practised  in  the  habits  of  all.  that  appertains  to  naval 
war ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  had  been  en- 
gaged in  distinguished  actions.  The  British  admiral  first 
sailed  towards  Naples,  and  on  the  coast  of '  Sicily  learned 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  visited  Malta.  Thither  he 
hastened :  but  on  his  arrival  was  informed,  they  had  depart- 
ed from  thence  a  few  days  before,  and  steered  to  the  ea[st- 
ward.  Conceiving  that  the  French  expedition  was  des- 
tined for  Egypt,  he  proceeded  directly  thither;  but 
arriving  off  Alexandria,  he  heard  that  they  had  not  ap- 
peared on  that   coast.     Eager  to   meet  the  enemy,  and 


ft  The  ships  were,  the  Vanguard,  74,  rear-admiral  sip  Horatio  NeUoh,  eap- 
tatn  Berry  ;  Orion,  74,  sir  J  Saumarez  ;  Culloden,  74,  Troqbridge  ;  Alexau; 
der»74,  Bait;  Zealous,  74,  S.  Hood;  Goliah, 74, oaptain Foley ;  Hellerophoa, 
74,  eaptain  Darby ;  Minotaur,  74,  eaptain  Louis ;  Defenfce,  74,  captain  Peyton  ; 
Audacious,  74,  captain  Gould  ;  Majestic,  74,  captain  Westcolt ;  Swiftsure,  74, 
captain  hUIIowel;  Theseus,  74^  captain  Milter;  Leandcr,  50,  Thoin];>soii. 


e(Mi£dait  %hm  they  were  in  the  MiMUterronean,  ke  pro-  CHUP. 
ceedejd  in  a  courae  M^kich  he  bjEid  not  hitherto  essayed:  .^}^t. 
die  British  aquafdron  was  led  northward  to  Rhodes,  lliere      ,^9^ 
hefiuriQg  np  tidiaga  of  the  enemy,  Nelson  agaki  returned  Hetm- 
%o  the  weistward;  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Morea,  he  M^et^. 
ieamed  from  a  Torkiah  gove/nor  that  the  French  fleet "«»«». 
had  ptticeeded  to  Egypt^  though  ^ey  had  not  reached 
that  country  «o  soon  as  their  pursuers.  Sailing  as  qukkly 
ttpoaaible,  the  3ri|tish'squadb-oa  again  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  £gypt«     The  Alexander  jmd  Leander,  being  before  the  He^es- 
r<st,  descried  the  PhaiH>s  of  Alexandria^  and,  Immedratety  fj^'Ai^M^ 
alter,  the  fleet,  perceived  the  armament  of  the  enetny  ly-  kirbay. 
i«g  a^t  anchor  in  a  Mne  eastward  from  the  point  of  Ahoo^ 
kir.^     The  two  shipB  which  had  first  perceived  Alexair- 
(MM,  by  '(his  time  had  advanced  nearer  the  coast  on  the 
ri^t  hmiy  so  that  the  ^Hhers,  which  were  farther  ont  to 
«ea,  w^re  ^efbi%  them  in  rounding  the  cape.     The  Culld- 
den  hehvg  43ibliged  to  tow  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  was 
somewhat  behind  the  rest* 

The  genius  of  Nelson  united  that  comprehensive  SitpoBi'- 
fcft«esight  which  completely  provides  for  every  probable  ^^i^ 
ixciirrence,  with  the  ready  invention  and  prompt  decision 
which,  meet  unforeseen  circumstances*  Conceiving  it 
hitfely  that  the  enemy  would  be  moored  near  the  coast  fer  ^ 
aasy  amd  expeditious  communication  with  their  land 
tovcesj  and  knowing  that  'Che  dexterity  and  boldness  of 
English  seamen  could  venture  nearer  land  than  tk^  French 
WOii^ld  judge  prudent,  on  this  foundation  he  concerted  his 
plan  9  atvd  resolved  that  if  it  could  be  found  at  all  practi- 
cable, p^t  6{  his  fleet, running  between  them  and  the 
shore  should  attack  them  on  the  one  side,  while  the  rest 
should  bear  down  upon  the  other,  and  thus  inclose  the  foe 
between  two  fires.  Having  formed  this  general  design, 
and  Miposing  the  highest  confiddoce  in  the  ability  and 
ipouirage  of  his  officers  and  sailors,  he  directed  that  in  its 
e^jceoation  the  captains  should  exercise  their  judgment  in 
the  titne  and  place,  and  that  every  ship  should  begin  bat- 
tle where  she  could  act  most  powerfully.  On  this  occa- 
sion, there  were  such  displays  of  emulation  by  every  ship 

h  Denou  says,  that  one  of  the  Freneh  shipi  deserted  «tir  fleet 
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CHAP,   to  gain  an  advoDced  post  in  the   attack,  as  must  have 
^^"'      tended  to  inspire  eaqh  other  with  an  invincible  confidence. 

1798.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  whole,  that  no  ship  could  get  ahead  of 
Emulous     another  that  was.  in  the  smallest  degree  adv^ced  for- 
the^Bridah  ward.*^  The  admiral  gave  orders  for  attacking  the  enemy's 
^^t  of  ^^^  ^^^  center,  and  soon  after  hoisted  a  signal  for  close 
moYemeot  engagement.     As  the  British  fleet  was  closing  upon  the 
enemy,  a  cannonade  was  begun  by  the  French  ^bipSf  sup* 
ported  by  batteries  from  the  castle  Qf.Bequires  on  Abou- 
StroDgpo-  kir  promontory.     The  enemy'^  fleet  lay  in  a  line  with 
the°e"nemy,  their  he^ds  towards  the  west.     Having  oij  their  left,  or 
andcpHa-    larboard,  the  coast  abounding  with  shoals,  they  had  no 
vantages,    apprehension    that  the    British    ships   would   make  a»f 
attempt  on  that^  side,  where,  besides  shallow  water,  they 
would  be  so  n\uch  annoyed  by   the  batteries  on  shore: 
their   defence  was  directed  to  the  starboard,  where  only 
Bold  and     they  expected  an  attack:  but  one  adventurous  movement 
*"orme^t  ^^^^^  British  totally  disconcerted  the  Gallic  plan  of  com- 
oftheBri-  bat.     Captain  Foley,  in,  the  Gpliah,  leading  the  British 
******  van,  darted  in  ahead  of  the.  tjnen^y's  vanmost  {ship,  Le 

Guerrier,  doubled  her  larboard  side,  and  having  poured 
a  destructive  fire  into  the  Frenchn^n,  moved  on  to  the 
second,  whom  h^  qharged  with  tremendous  fury.  Nex^ 
followed  the  Zealous,  Capuin  Hood,  who  attacked  the 
enemy's  vanmost  ship,  also  on  her  side  next  the  shore. 
Thirdly  proceeded  the  Orion,  sir  James  Saumarez,  and 
took  her  station  on  the  inside  of  the  enemy's  third  ship* 
The  Theseus,  captain  Miller,  following  the  same  exam- 
ple, encountered  the  enemy's  fourth.  Fifth  came  the 
Audacious,  captain  Gould,  who  moved  round  to  the 
enemy's  fifth.  Sixth  advanced  the  Vanguard,  carrying 
the  heroic  Nelson,  with  his  gallant  Berry,  and  took  his 
station  opposite  to  the  enemy's  starboard,  where,  expect- 
ing the  British  e^fforts,  they  were  prepared.  The  enendy^ 
first  and  second,  which  bad  longest  encountered  our  ships, 
being  considerably  damaged  before  Nelson  came  up,  the 
admiral  assailed  that  which  was  still  fresh ;  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  ships  stationed  themselves  opposite  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth   ships  of  the  enemy*     Thus, 

c  Besides  gazettes  and  other  dooaments,  I  have  received  maay  parti*'^^*'^ 
from  gtmt|emeQ  'who  wt^re  present. 
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by  the  masterly  seamanship  and  conduct,  with  the  daunt-    CHAP. 
less  valour  of  the  British  commanders,  nine  of  our  ships  ^^.^^.,1. 
were  so  disposed  as  to  bear  their  force  upon  six  of  the      ^^^^ 
6nemy.     The  seventh  of  the  French  was  L'Orient,  a  ship 
of  immense  size,  being  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns :  this 
stupendous  adversary  was  undertaken  by  the  Bellerbphon, 
captain  Darby ;  while  the   Majestic,   captain   Westcott, 
attacked  an  antagonist  farther  astern.     The  British  ships, 
thus  arranged,  played  upon  the  enemy  with  the  most  tre* 
mendoas  effects*  The  heroic  admiral  himself  was  wound- 
edin  the  head^  but  his  soul  animating  his  vali^it  coun- 
trynten,  the  ardour  of   their  efforts   was  undiminished* 
Meanwhile  tl^e  Leander  and  Alexander,  captains  Thomp- 
son and  Ball,  though  by  having  been  foremost  on  the  side 
of  Alexandria,  they  were  behind  the  others  in  passing 
Aboukir,  yet  reached  the  enemy  in  time  to  partake  of  the 
laost  dreadful  dangers  of  the  conflict.    The  enemy  fought  Impetuous 
mth  a  valour  and  impetuous  heroism  which  no  efforts  of  and^ofttn- 
ceurage  and  skill  could  have  withstood  but  the  extraordi-  ^^^^ 
nary  courage  and  skill  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  they  of  the 
resolutely  persevered  in  their  exertions  after  the  close  of    ^^^  • 
the  evening  till  the  approach  of  midnight.     The  conflict 
was  now  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  the 
spttthem  latitudes,  and  the  onlV  light  to  guide  their  opera- 
tions were  the  flashes  of  cannon.     About  twelve  o'clock,  >d  ^^ 
the  enemy's  enormous  ship,  the  L'Orient,  was  blown  upn&vaihe- 
with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  blaze  that  displayed  at  jg^X^I 
one  glance  the  promontory  of  Aboukir,  the  capacious  bay, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the    Nile.     The    Erench  now 
found  all  their  endeavours  hopeless ;  they  however  con- 
tinued a  languid  fire,  with  increasing  intermissions,  and  at 
length   entirely  desisted  from  opposition  so   unavailing* 
Morning  opened  a  view,  exhibiting  at  once  the  intrepid  DedeSre 
valour  and  obstinate  resolution  of  the   vanquished,  the  ^^  yfe^ 
stupendous  efforts  and  decisive  victory  of  the  conquer-  of  Ntii©*. 
ors.      Of  the   French   fleet  two   ships   only  imd   two 
frigates  escaped  fire  or  destruction ;   so  complete  was  the 
victory  of  British  heroism  and  ability.    The  French  trans- 
ports in  the  harbour,  and  garrison  in  Alexandria,  waited, 
in  suspense,  for  their  personal  doom,  as  well  as  the  fate  of 
the  French  navy.     Even  as  far  as  Rosetta,  distant  about 
Vol.  IV.  X  x 
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thirty  miles  hem  Aboukir,   the   battle,  by  the   aid  of 
glasses,  was  seen  by  French  officers,  from  its  minarets 
and  towers.^     An  interesting  part  of  the  prospect  afford- 
ed by  the  dawning  mom  was,  the  adjacent  shores  all  lined 
with  natives,  regarding  with  astonishment  both  in  the  con- 
qaei^ed  and  conquerors,  the  terrible  heroes  of  the  north* 
As  ia  sublime  effort  of  naval  genius,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land HERSELF  affords  no  instance  more  brilliant  than  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.     The  head  that  projected  the  plan  of' 
attack,  the  hearts  and  hands  that  carried  it  into  execution^ 
deserve   not  merely  the  cold  narrative  of  the  historian, 
but  the  ardent  description  of  the  epic  poet.  Were  Hdlner 
to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  find  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  muse  in  the  British  sailors  and  the  British  officers, 
headed  by  the  British  Nelson. 

While  the  renown  of  this  action  reached  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  its  political  effects  were  instantaneous  atftl 
surprising  over  all  Europe.  The  enemies  of  France 
every  where  recovered  from  the  despondency  by  which 
they  were  oppressed  previously  to  this  glorious  event; 
and  an  evident  reanimation  took  place  in  all  their  councils, 
which  were  now  occupied  with  the  means  of  improving  so 
signal  a  success.  Reaching  En^and^  the  news  of  this 
extraordinary  victory  filled  the  nation  with  joy  and  gene- 
rous pride. 

Government,  anticipating  its  political  effects,  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  reviving  and  extending  the 
combination  against  France.  Theve  were  various  circum* 
stances  favourable  to  this^expecitatian :  the  Austrians  re- 
garded the  treaty  of  Campo  Fbrmio  as  merely  an  armed 
truce,  during  which  they  were  to  make  dispoisitions  for 
renewing  the  combat.^  The  emperor  himself,  a  harmless 
prince,  and  intent  upon  frivolous  amusement,  little  com- 
prehended the  political  interests  of  his  dominions;  but 
extremely  plastic,  was  guided  by  his  counsellors,  and  acted 
wisely  or  unwisely  according  to  the  directions  he  receiv- 
ed. His  ministers  having  now  time  to  recover  from  the 
consternation  under  which  they  had  concluded  a  peace 
that  left  to  France  such  valuable  possessions,  and  finding 
a  great  portion  of  the  French  force,  with  its  formidable 


d  Sec  Denon's  TrareU,  toI.  i. 
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leader^  by  the  late  victory  separated  from  the  country,   CHAP, 
hegan  to  perceive  the  practicability  of  recovering  some  of     fl^^^ 
their  lost  advantages.     A  congress  hkd  been  opened  at      i^gg 
Hastadt  between  the  various  princes  &f  the  Germanic  em-  «|imuiates 
pire  and  the  French  republic,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  toreslsrrhe 
respective  pretensions ;  but  the  settleqnents  went  on  very  J!^^n^^^^ 
slowly,  and  many  differences  were  either  found  or  made. 
Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  at  first  had  only  been  in  Russia, 
name  a  member  of  the  confederacy ;  but  after  the  seces- 
,sion  of  Prussia,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  become  seri^ 
ous,  and  was  preparing  a  great  force,  when  suddenly  ar- 
tesfed  by  the  hand  of  death.     Her  successor  and  son,  Charteter 
Paul,  though  weak,  was  extremely  imperious,  and  having  ^  ^^^' 
the  tHost  despotic  notions  of  kingly  right,  considered  the 
Bourbon  family  as  unjustly  and  iniquitously  ejected  from 
a  rightful  possession,  which  they  derived  from   heayen; 
and  not  individuals,  excluded  from  the  executive  office 
"held  by  their  ancestors,  when  the  majority  of  the  people 
conceived  such  an  exclusion  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare :  he  therefore  determined  to  attempt  their  restoration, 
which^    after  Nelson's  victory,  he  thought  practicable* 
l^oughout  his  .em]»re,  but  especially  in  the  metropolis,  internal 
he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  preserve  the  gradation  of  ranks,  anS  exter^' 
and  to  resist  novelty.     The  minuteness  of  his  arrange-  ^^^po^^y- 
ments  for  this  purpose  extended  to  orders  for  wearing 
codced  hats  instead  of  round,  coats  without  capes^  waist- 
coats with  flaps,  stocks  instead  of  stiffened  handkerchiefs, 
breeches  and  shoes  with  buckles  instead  of  strings  ;  pro- 
hibited half  bop ts ;  and.  manifested  a  petty  mind  pursuing 
a  great  object,  which  was  in  its  careless  eslse  and  appen- 
dages to  reprobate  republicanism,  and  to  cherish  monarchy 
in  its  stiff  a!kid  formal  ceremonials.     His  proclamations 
about  shoe  buckles  and  neck  handkerchiefs  as  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  intentions  of  such  a  man,  as  an  edict  for 
preventing  an  influx  of  revolutionists*     Paul  very  directly 
and  explicitly  avowed  bis  abhorrence  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  indicated  such  dispositions  to  overthrow  the 
present  revolutionary  system,  and  reestablish  monarchy. 
The  Turks  also  were,  incensed  at  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt^  and  manifested  a  determination  to  use  their  utmost 
^orts  to  drive  them  from  that  countryi  and  to  combine 
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CKAP.    with  th^ir  ^toetniei •     The  Bfitish  ministers  were  not  sloiir 
^il^^^*    in  discovering  these  views,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
179ft.     confederacy  more  powerful  than  the  preceding  aBiance : 
nor  were  their  views  confined  to  Europe,  but  extended  to 
the 'American  republic* 
State  of  Fr  anc e,  considering  herself  as  the  nurse  of  American 

ricanre-"   liberty,  from  the  confederacy  of  1778,   had  Cultivated  a 
SFect«"by  *^^'^  connexion  with  the  new  commonwealth.    From  the 
rev(>iHtioii9  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,   the  Gdlic  re^ 
testsln"'     publicans  had  esJfeerly  desired  to  spread  their  own  peculiar. 
I&iu-ope.      doctrines  beyond  the  Atlantic:  they  had  procured  msny 
votaries,'  but  were  not  able  to  succeed  Vrith  the  more<  re- 
spectable and  powerful  classes  in  the  United  States ;  main- 
taining solfd  and  beneficial  liberty,  property,  and  religion, 
these  presented  three  potent  bulwarks  against  the  French 
revolution.      The   necessary  precautions   of   Britain  *for 
preventing  importation  of  stores  into  France,  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  Americans ;  but  on  fully  considering  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  i^imess  and  equality  widi 
which  the  British  government  had  acted,  they  had   been 
perfectly  reconciled ;  and,  In  1 794,  had-  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce.     In  1 796,  the  haughtiness  of  thb 
directory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prudence  o^  America 
on  the  other,  coincided  with  the  policy  of  Britain  in  draitr* 
ing  the  ties  of  confederation  closer  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.     The  French  republicans,  consi*^ 
dering  the  United  States  as  indebted  to  France  for  their 
independence,  bore  with  impatience  and  indignation  that 
so  great  a  beYiefit  should  be  overlooked,  and  •  that,«  ia  this 
struggle  for  liberty,  with  so  many  powers  combined  againat 
them  from  evTwy  quarter  in  Europe,  they  should  be  few- 
saken  by  that  people,  in  whose  cause  they  had  acted  with 
so  much  zeal  and   success;     But  they  were   particolarly 
displeased  with  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  they  decerned  in- 
consistent with  the   engagements    between   France   and 
America.     The  French  government  breathed  nothing  but 
revenge ;  and  its  agents  were  'extf emely  active  ia  exer- 
tions to  revolutionise  America.    Two  parries  Aow  existed 
in  the  states,  which,  from*  their  objects,  may  be  deemed  the 
.  constitutional,  or  supporters  of  the  estsdbUshed  govern- 
ment |    aftd  the  revoIutionHry,  or  abettors   of  innnova- 
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timi  cm  the  model  of  the  French  cfaaaires*   Ot  the  ibrmer    chak 
ilrere  the  greater  number  of  men  of  property,  character,  >^-^-^ 
and  importance  in  the  state,  of  the  latter  were  demagogues      t79S. 
and  their  votaries,  and  the  same  kind  of  men  that  were 
agitators  of  discontent  in  Great  Britain,  and  diat  are  agi* 
tators  of  discontent  in/all  countries,  where  circumstances 
afford  an  opportunity.     The  object  of  the  constitutional 
party  was  peace  and  neutrality,  not  to  be  ii;iteiTupted  by 
the  contests  of  Europe.     These  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  raise  the  United  States  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
peitty  and  power,  that  must  render  them  formidable  to  all 
the  world)  and  tecure  to  them  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
respect  from^broad*     The  French  having  intercepted  a 
letter  from  the  United  -States  to  the  ambassador  at  Lon*    ' 
don,  expressing  theae  sentiments,  considered  this  avowal 
of  neutrality  as  inimical  to  the  republic  of  France,   and 
hoped  to  effect  such,  a  change  in  America  as  would  render 
than  dependent  on  France  ;  amd,  by  their  agents,  ardently  « 

eadeairoiired  to  spread  principles  of  Jacobinical  revolution. 
Meanwhile^  they  made  very  imperious  remonstrances  to 
the  government  of  die  United  Slates ;  and  at  leiigth  pass* 
eda  decree  directing  her  privateers  to  capture  the  vessels 
(tf  neutral  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  decree,  nume- 
rous captures  of  Ameiican  vessels  were  made  by  the 
cruisers  of)  the  French  republic,  and  of  some  of  those  of 
Spain,  during'  the  year  17%7*  A  fardier  decree,  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  affairs,  was  issued  in  January  179>8, 
'^  That  all  <Aips,  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or  in 
'  ^'  part,^  any  English  metchandtse,  should  be  held  lawful 
^^  prizes,  whoever  might  be  the  proprietor  of  that  mer* 
^'chandise;  which  should  be  held  contraband  f rom  tl» 
^  sitigie  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or  any 
^'  of  its  foreign  settlements."  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
the  harbours  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  sihips, 
except  in  ca^es  of  distress,  that  had  so  much  as  touched  at 
any  English  port;  and^  that  neutral  sailors,  found  on 
board  English  vessels,  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
execution  of  this  last  decree  was  prevented  by  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Britain,  threatening  retaliation.  But  ,^ 
these  hcratile  proceedings  extremely  incensed  the  Ame- 
ricansi  and  d'^po^ed  them^  to  enmity  with  the  countty 
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CHAP,    that*  they  coQ«idered  as  the  universal  disturber  of  other 
^^^f^  states.     ConviDcedy  however,  of  the  policy  of  persevering 
JJ9S.     in  neutrality,  the  American  gove^rnment  still  attempted 
conciliatory  measures ;  and  instructed  their  envoy  to  en- 
deavour to  reestablish  harmony  between  the  French  and 
the  American  republics:  but  the  directory  haughtily  re* 
fused  an  audience.     Imputing  to  intimidation  the  Ame* 
rican  desire  of  preserving  peace,  the  directory  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  their  supposed  fears;,  ^nd   intimated, 
that  if  a  treaty  was  to  be  renewed  between  France  and 
America,  the  slates  must  contribute,   in  return  for  this 
friendship,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  farther  inti- 
mated, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  America  to  resi^ 
the '  power  .of  France.     The  American  government  w^s 
well  aware,  that  boasts  of  a  power  to  be  e.xerted  by  France 
on  the  ocean,  where  Britain  was  her  opponent,  were  not  to 
be  dreaded  as   the  means  of  conquest;    still  howeViCr, 
should  a  rupture  take  place,  their  trade  they  knew  would 
be  very  materially  injured :  they  therefore  made   such   a 
reply  as  showed  that  they  stiU  desired  peace,  though  (hey 
would  not  b^  bullied  to  concession;  and  they  decided 
themselves  solicitous  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  French 
republic.     One  object  only  was  dearer  to  them  than  the 
friendship  of  France,  their  national  independence  :  Ame- 
rica, they  observed,  had  taJten  a  neutral  sta,tion :  to  lend  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  belligerent  power,  abounding  in  every 
thing  requisite  for  war,  but  money,  would  be  to  relinquish 
their  neutrality^  and  take  part  in  the  contest.     To  lend 
that  m'oney,  utider  the  lash  and  coercion  of  France,  would 
be  to  relinquish   the  government,  of  themselves,  and  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  government  imposed  by  force.     They 
would  make  one  manly  struggle  before  they  surrendered 
th^ir  national  independence.     America  was  not  like  the 
petty  nations  of  Europe  that  had  become  subject  to  the 
Gallic  yoke ;  they  were  competent  to  their  own  defence 
against  all  hostile  attacks ;  they  could  maintain  their  own 
rights.     The  French  still  continued  to  demand  a  loan,^  to 

f  Se«  the  eorrespondcDce  and  conferences  between  the  French  minkter 
and  the  Amerioan  enYovs,  with  the  prooeedinn  of  the  American  govei*Dmef\t 
'  thereon,  as  detailed  in  State  Papers^  1798.  The  publication  of  this  correspon- 
dence (as  the  Annual  Register  observes)  between  Talleyrand  and  the  American 
ministers  of  peace,  made  a  lively  and  deep  iropresnon  on  all  the  nations  of  Ku-* 
rope.    Not  w  their  aotual  depredations  in  4wernk|aiiy,  the  Netherlands,  Uc4-, 
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capture  American  ships,  and  to  empfoy  the  most  imperious    CHAP, 
aod  insulting  language,  which  a  free,  brave,  and  indepen-  y^^v^^.^ 
dent  people,  regarded  with  equal  indignation  and  contempt,     1791. 
and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.    Liberty  was  grant- 
ed by  congress  to  individuals  to  (it  out  privateers  to  make 
reprisak:  measures  were  adopted  for  forming  and  estab- 
lishiDg  a  powerful  navy,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Ame* 
rican  flag.  The  army  was  strengthened,  and  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  general  Washington :  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fl^t  at  Aboukir  spread  joy  over  the  constatu*^ 
tional  Americans,  and  stimulated  their  preparations  against 
a  power  which  they  had  good  reason  to  deem  the  disturber 
of  all  established  society;  and  thus  the  exertions  of  Ame- 
rica were  expected  by  the  European  enemies  of  republican 
Prance,  to  cooperate  with  their  efibrta. 

Amidst  the  signal  successes  of  Britain  in  preventing 
inrasion,  suppressing  rebellion,  and  crushing  the  naval 
Iprce  of  the  enemy,  she  experienced  one  disappointment  t 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  Ostend,  with  a  view^ 
of  seizing  the  ships  and  stores  there  deposited  by  the 
eaemy.  The  armament  consisted  of  a  naval  force,  com- 
manded by  captain  Home  Popham,  and  a  body  of  troops 
comntanded  by  general  Coote.  Their  first  effort  was 
successful,  but  ^  great  numbers  of  republican  forces  having 
been  rapidly  assembled  at  Ostend,  overpowered  the  British 
troops,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender;  but  captain 
Popham  brought  off  his  department  of  the  expedition. 
This  miscarriage  was  but  little  regarded  in  a  year  of  such 
extraordinary  efforts,  brilliant  and  momentous  achieve- 
ments, as  the  renowned  1798  was  to  Great  Britain* 

i<Mi,  Switzerland^  and  lUlj ;  no  not  their  plunder  of  the  Papal  territories^  af- 
''inled  to  the  minds  of  men  so  con  viocihg  a  proof,  that  the  French  repuhlic  was 
SOverned  not  more  bj  a  thirst  of  universal  dominion,  than  bj  a  rage  for  plunder, 
u  even  an  attempt  to  sabjeet  the  Americans  tatrihute. 
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179S. 
Britain. 
Effecte  of 
the  late 
glorious 
campaign. 


Britcnnr'^^ffects  of  the  late  ghrious  campaign^^iscontent 
is  siknced^^-mtnisters  recover  a  high  degree  of  popularu 
ty.~^Meeting  of  parliament — grand  objects^  to  provide 
for  internal  defence^  strengthen  the  confederacy^  and 
form  a  union  wiih  Ireland — supplies — income  tax^^-^b^ 
Jections  and  argument  for  and  againsP-^ubsidy  to  the 
emperor  of  Russiar-'-arguments  for  and  agaifist'^-^p^en' 
did  speech  of  Mr*  Pitt  on  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  emperor  Paul-^Qwerful  impression 
of  on  the  house^^he  subsidy  is  granted-^motion  for 
peace-'-opposition  reprobate  a  new  confederacy — the  mo^ 
tion  is  negatived — the  professed  object  of  war^  security 
'^^great  object  of  the  British  government  to  excite  and 
invigorate  a  coalition  against  France* — Measures  for 
the  better  administration  of  Ireland — Mr.  Pittas  plan  of 
union  ztiith  Ireland  submitted  to  parliamenP^-'-^irguments 
for  and  against^'— 'proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament^-^is'' 
cusaed-^^ehemently  opposed  in  Ireland — literary  efforts 
on  both  sideS'^^renewed  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act-'^infniry  into  the  state  prisons^^arther  provisions 
for  internal  defence  and  security-^^parliament  prorogued. 

AS  the  disposition  of  the'  nation  bad  been  much 
more  favourable  to  the  ministers,  in  the  close  of  1797  than 
at  the  end  of  1796,  so  at  the  termination  of  1798,  they 
were  more  generally  popular  than  at  any  period  since  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  The  assessed  taxes,  having  under- 
gone so  many  modifications,  were  not  much  felt  but  by 
the  higher  classes,  who  with  few  exceptions  were  favour- 
able to  government.  Among  the  middling  ranks,  and  also 
including  some  of  the  lower  orders,  the  loyal  associations 
superinduced  a  military  character  on  the  civil  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  their  members,  and  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  render  them  well  affected  to  government  and 
administration,  with  whom  they  naturally  deemed  them* 
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*ehres.  cdoperatbrs  in  defending  tlieir  country  from  foreign    CHAP.^ 
invasion,  and  internal  disturbance.    Discontent  was  silen-  v^^p^-^^. 
ccd;  the  subjugation  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  strengthened      tjgs, 
the  power  of  the  British  government :  the  splendid  battle  ^*^°J.^*^^ 
of  the  Nile,  so  gratifying  to  the  generous  pride  of  British 
patriotism,  encircling  the  whole  nation  with   the  rays  of^ 
glory,  reflected  part  of  its  lustre  on  those  mitiisters  who 
had  furnished  the  force  and   selected  the  commanders. 
The    contemplation    of   magnificent  victory  acquired  by 
national  prowess,  engrossing  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude, 
suspended  all  retrospective  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
contest,  the  energy  and  skill  of  preceding  plans,  the  con- 
sequent events,  and  the  general  result  of  benefit  to  Great- 
Britain.      As  our  arms  had  been  so  eminently  successful,  Ministeps 
the  counsels  of  the  ministers  recovered  a  very  considerable  higi,  de- 
share  of  popularity  and  applause.     Such  was  the  state  of  s^'^e  of 
things  and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  when  parliament  Meeting  bf 
met  'November  20th,  1798.      His  majesty's  speech  haviiip;  y.|*J;?' 
bestowed  the  just  tribute    of  applause  on    the    glorious 
achievements  of  the  campaign,  mentioned  his  ,hopes^that 
our  efforts  and  successes  would  inspirit  other  powers  to 
such  exertions  as  might  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of 
Europe.  '  He  entertained    great    expectations    from    the 
Example  of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whichj  joine'd 
to  the  disposition  manifested  almost  universally  in  the. 
different  countries  struggling  under  the  yoke   of  France, 
must  be  a  powerful  encouragement  to  other   states,   to 
adopt  that' vigorous  line  of  conduct,  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  alone  consistent  with  security  and  honour. 
TTie     supreme^  objects    of   parliamentary    provisions    of  f^^'^"^^^'^^'- 
finance  and  force  for  internal  defence,  and  for  invigorating  jmo 
the  confederacy  which  was  now  forming ;  and  propositions  fe,,^ 
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of  permanent  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ^^^y ' 
The  army  demanded  for  the  year  1799,  was  somewhat  coni  u  a- 
greater  and  more  expensive  than  for  the  former.     For  forra'a^ 
the  navy,'  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  required,  "■''"'*  -^'tii 
instead  of  a  kundred  and  ten  thousand.     The  assessed  Snip  ies 
taxes,  from  the  number  of  modifications,  had  failed  lii  J"'^'''^<^ 
productiveness  i  in  lieu  of  it,  the  ininister  therefore  pro-  objections 
posed  a  direct  tax  upon  income,  requiring  one-tenth  on  all  f^^ntsRu^ 
income^  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds.     To  this  propo-  *"*l 
Vol.  IV.  Y  y         .  ""^"^ 
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CH4l».  sition  various  objections  were  made:  h  was  said  to  be  a 
*^^  requisition  similar  in  principle  to  the  reprobated  exactions 
1798.  °f  ^^  French  rulers ;  and  an  application  df  the  revolutidn- 
ary  maxim,  that  all  property  belongs  to  the  state.  It 
compelled  a  disclosure  of  property,  in  many  respects  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  mercantile  men.  To  these  gene- 
ral objections  to  the  principle,  were  added  more  special 
arguments  against  the  provisions;  that  two  failndred 
pounds  was  much  too  low  a  rate  to  admit  a  subtraction  of 
one- tenth ;  that  the  gradation  ought  to  continue  to  at  least 
five  hundred,  to  be  balanced  by  increased  contributions 
from  large  incomes.  It  was  farther  said,  that  the  souYce 
of  income  ought  to  te  considered ;  that  persons  deriving 
^revenue  from  professional  industry  and  skill,  or  Trade, 
ought  not  to  pay  the  same  proportion  as  landed  and 
moneyed  capitalists ;  because  part  of  their  income  might 
be  equitably  allowed  to  be  reserved '  for  accumulating 
a  capital.  It  was  said  that "  Mr.  Pitt,  in  resisting 
modifications  to  those  effects,  rather  employed  that  trim- 
ming dexterity  which  courted  the  favour  of  landed 
and  moneyed  capitalists,  than  the  liberal  and 'wise  policy 
which  sought  the  least  burdensome  mode  of  neces- 
sary impost.  Having  undergone  these  objections,  Mr. 
Pitt's  new  scheme  of  finance  was  by  a  very  great  majority 
passed  into  a  law.  From  the  income  tax  he  expected 
about  ten  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  supplies  were  to  be 
raised  by  a  loan  amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions.  The 
taxes  in  addition  to  income  were  new  imposts  upon  sugar 
and  coffee,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  stamps.  The  British 
government,  deeming  the  cooperation  of  the  Russian 
emperor  against  the  French  republic  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, had  so  successfully  made  application  to  his 
present  dispositions,  that  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers.  A  provisional  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  December  X8th,  1798,* 
the  general  object  of  which  was  to  concert  such  measures 
as  might  contribute,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  to 
oppose  the  successes  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the   principles  of  anarchy,  and  to  bring  about  a 

g  See  Stfcte  Pipers. 
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tltHii  pSMct^  together  wtth  the  reestablidhmeat  of  the    CHAV. 
kihiBce  of  Earope.     His  Britannic,  majesty  engaged  to  ^ijw^ 
ftonish  the  pecuniiu'y*  succours  :  225,0001.  sterling  for  the      ^^^^ 
first  and  m9st  urgent  expenses  ;  of  which,  75,0001*  was  to 
fae  paid  as  soon  as  the  troops  should  have  passed  the  Russian 
fmvtierj  and  that  the  other  two  moieties  of  a  like  sum  ^^^  ^ 
each.  3  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  peroi*  o< 
should  pay  for  a  campaign  of  eight  mon^,  a  subsidy  of 
ll2,5O0ll«  p^r  month,  twt)-thirds  of  the  sum  to  be  immedi- 
ately paid,  the  other  third  at  the  concluiMon  of  a  peace*^ 
The  emperor;  on  his  part^  was  to  bring  to  the  field  forty- 
«five  thousand  men,  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  the  nece»- 
aarjr^rtillery.   The  contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  make 
either  peace  or  armistice,  without  including  each  other  in 
At  treaty*     A  message  from  his  majesty  stated,  this  con- 
vention to  parliament,  and  the  requisite  subs^y  was  pro-  ^J!^^®"*" 
posed  by  ministers.    The  ptoposition  did  not  pass  without  against. 
bbjeetion  :  the  opponents  of  ministers  asked  what  benefit 
was  to  accrue,  to  England  from  the  services  of  Russia,  to 
toanee  .a  present  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
{K)unds,  and  an  annuity  of  thirteen  htmdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand.    Might  not   Paul  apply  the    money  to    his  own 
pmposes,  like  another  prince  who  had  so  completely  duped  speech  of 
Ae  ministers.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  en-  ?***•  ^j^^ 
iarged, on  ^e. merits  of  the  prince  who  now  swayed  the  thecmpe- 
Rossian  sceptre :   he  expatiated  on  Paul's  magnanimity,  "*""   ^^' 
Bcrtt  fcMT  religion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order.   From 
this  assemblage  of  virtues,  which  the  brilliant  genius  of  the 
ttinister  painted  with  his  usual  force  of  delineation  and 
splendour  of  ccdour,  he  inferred  fidelity  and  consistency  in  .'***^®^g|, 
the  emperor*     His  striking  eulogy  made  a  most  powerful  of  on  the 
impression  upon  the  house,  and  on  the  faith  of  Paul's  pious,  '^^°'®' 
honipurable,  and  conscientious  character,  the  house,  with- 
out any    other   security,   voted   the    sums    which   were  J^®  jj^^ 
Inquired*      Three   millions   more    were    granted   to    his  g^U^* 
majesty  f^r  making  good  such  other  engagements  as  he 

}i  Russian  subsidy— first  exiiense 225,000^ 

MoDthfy  75,O00L  for  eight  months  -       - 600,000 

A  balance  of  37,5001.  for  said  eight  months  pftyahle  aftpr  (;he  peace  300,000 
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CHAP,    might  contract.     The  opponents  of  adtnmi$tratioli,  appscv 
^J^^^^  handing  that  auch  projects  of  new  alliance  might  continue 
^^gg      hostilities,  proposed  an  address  tahis  majesty,  deprecating 
Motion  for  any  negotiation  that  might  be  inimical  to  the  peace*     We 
Opi^sition  were  likely  to  be. again  engaged  in  a  crusading  confederacy 
Y^probatt*  against  France,  which,  we  might  be  assured,'  would  prove 
federMy.    i|iefficient.     If  ministers,  as  they  professed,  did  not  fight 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  fanuly,  what  did  they 
-mean  to  effect  ?  They  professed  to  fight  for  security  ; 
how  were  the  Russian  or  Austrian  efforts  to  produce  the 
security  of  England  i  The  safety  of  this  country  depended 
on  her  own  power,  and  especially  her  maritime  exertions* 
The  victory  at  Aboukir  afforded,  if  properly  improved,  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  peace  t  now 
was  the  time  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  to  France^ 
wh^n  she  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  impossibility 
of  encountering  the  navy  of  England.     These  arguments 
Themotion  having  no  weight  with  the  majorities  in  parliament,  the 
tired.         proposed  address  was  negatived.     That  ministers  did  not. 
propose  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,,  we  are 
assured  by  their  reiterated  professions  and  declarations. 
.  Since  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  was  not  their  pur- 
pose, the  historian,  judging,  from  their  conduct,  must  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  what  other  object  they^ could,  by  reviving 
a  confederacy,  propose  to   pursue*     Here,  liowever,.  the 
declarations  of  British  ministers  are  uniformly  consistent-— 
we  were  fighting  for  s-egurity.    If  we  subsidized  Ihrussia, 
the  benefit  which  was  to  compensate  the  price  paid,  was  to 
be  security*     If  we  subsidized  Austria  and  Russia,  we 
were  to  be  gainers  by  the  additional  security  which  their 
purchased  efforts  were  to  produce.     Security  is  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  generality,   the    import  and    application  of 
which  might  admit  very  different  and  contrary  systems  of 
efforts.     If  we  proposed  to  go  on  in  war  until  we  attained 
what  metaphysical  politicians  might  call  security,  wisdom 
would  of  course  examine  the  probable  trouble  and  cost  of 
the  means,  with  the  probable  practibility  and  value  of  the 
ends ;  wisdom  would  ascertain,  before  she  engaged  deeply 
in   supporting  Russia   and  Austria  by  the  resources  of 
England,  how  far  the  advances  of  these  powers,  in  a 
remote  part  of   Europe,  were   to  make  England  more 
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tecure^han  we  could  be,  with  less  trouble  and  eost,  through   eQM*. 
our  owtx  army  and  navy.     Goyemipent  and  legislature,  J^Ji^ 
appeared  however  to  think  that  immense  advantages  might      u^^ 
be  derived  from,  a  new  confederacy,  and  the  great  object  Greatob- 
of  Britain  in  her  foreign  politics  at  present  was  to  inspirit  British  g^ 
and  iAvigQrate  a  coalition  of  continental  powers,  to  act  ^q^^J^*^^"' 
offensively  against  France  in  1799*  andinvigo- 

While  these   schemes   of  external   operation  were  eoaHtioa 
forming,  the  ministers  were  actively  employed  in  proposing  ^»n»t 
nusasureaipr  thebetter  management  of  the  sister  kingdom*  Measare» 
Ireland  had,  for  many  centuries,  formed  one  dominion  with  better^ad*  * 
England,  and,  allowing  to  this  country  a  superiority  in  the  i^inistra. 
noq^ination  of  her  king,  she  claimed  and  enjoyed,  in  every  ix^iand. 
ptiii^r  respect,  an  equality  of  rights  with  Englishman.  As  the 
privileges  of  sul^ec^s  in  both  kingdoms  were  the  same,  the 
king'^  prerogatives  were,  also  the  same*  What  the  English 
parliaments  were  doing,  in  England,  the  Irish  parliaments 
ifoitated  in  Ireland;  but  as  different  interests  and  differ^ 
ent.  views  predominated  in  the  parliament  of  each  king- 
dom, different  commercial  regulations  followed  of  course^ 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Irish  channel  became,  by 
d^pre^s  mutually  inimical.     A   wall  of  separation  was 
Kaised  betw^e^n  the.  two  kingdoms,   to  the  ^  prejudice  of 
hath,,  and  commercial  concerns,  which,  in  the  beginnings 
were  directed  ,  by  a  law  of  uniformity,   came^  thus  to  be 
directed  by  a  law  of  diversity.     For   want  of  a  more 
regular  and  more  defined  system  of  connexion  between 
the  two  islands,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures^ 
this  undefined  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament  over 
Ireland  was  regarded  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  that 
held  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  ;  as*  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  made  then  one  in  political  power  and  dominion* 
This  system  however  was  abolished  under  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  in  1782 ;  the  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  constitution  was  followed  by  another  prp- 
pofrition,  declaring  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  anew 
polity,  which  might  connect  the  interests  and,  privileges  of 
the  two  kingdoms.     But  though  the   wisdom  and  even 
necessity,  of  this  connexion  were  admitted,  yet  no  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect.     The  three 
great  objects  to  be  accomplished  for  the  formation  o£  a 
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C1U1».  cooBtltuticinal  connexion  between  tte  tiro  natiom  jrert.  m 
.*^~j^  equally  of  interests,   an  equality  of  privileges,  and  an 
1798.     unity  of  power*^     The  two  first  of  these  purposes,  were 
sUready  in  a  great  measure  provided  for,  and  ^try  litde 
remained  indeed  that  could  be  urged  by  any  peaceable 
and  well  disposed  Irishman,  as  a  subject  of  complaiafr^ 
against  the  British  government ;  but  the  unity  of  power  or 
unity  of  defeni^e  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
mained unsettled.     To  the  want  of  a  dio#e  political  \ccm* 
nexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  eminent 
statesmen  and  political  writers  imputed  the  growth  of  dis« 
affection  to  such  an  alarming  height.,     The  foUpwing  is 
Reaaoning  ^e  substance  of  their  arguments  :— ^If  there  had  fa^n  a 
nfen^and    union  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  should  not  have 
poiiticfti      been,  exposed  to  the   evils  of  rebellion,  cooperating,  with 
Tourabie  to  foreign  enemies.     Many  as  were  the   political  and  com* 
^weTBri'   mercial  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  both  countriea 
tain  and     from  union,  so  as  to  render  such  a  measure  generally  ex- 

Ireland.  i»  i  .  «        j     i  . 

pedient,  me  recent  transactions  repdered  close  connextoa 
more  imperiously  tiecessary  at  the  present  tinie ;  wiien 
the  safety  of  the  sister  kingdom  was  assailed  bpth  by  ^o« 
mestic  treason  and  foreign  force,  what  preserved  the  coim* 
try  but  the  aid  of  Britons  i  The  only  effectual  renaedy 
was  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  to 
secure  the  same  advantages  in  prosperity  and  in  war>  a 
free  communication  of  the  bravery,  the  resources  and.  the 
power  of  the  empire  for  its  common  defence  I  The  inter- 
nal situation  of  Ireland  strongly  demonstrated  the  neces^ 
sity  of  a  union.  While  Ireland  continued  disjoined,  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  salutary  cure  for  her  intestine  divi* 
sions,  or  to  allay  the  animosities  which  arise  OAXt  of  her 
religious  difference,^  would  be  impracticable.  By  con- 
Bidering  the  sects  into  which  the  population  is  divided, 
the  remains  of  hostility  between  the  English  settlers  aod 
the  native  inhabitants,  together  with  the  unfortunate  wai^ 
of  civilization  more  conspicuous  there  than  in  sMot  parts 
of  £urope,and  the  prevalence  of  jacobin  principles^  among 
the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  we  n^ght  compre* 

i  Annual  Register  fbr  1790,  eha|k  xii. 

^  k  This  argiiraentis  powerfully  enforced  in  Mr.  Pitt's  introduetory  speech, 
*«  hich  was  published.  i  Aithur  Young,  passim. 
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ia^  <be  diftMtsrous  aute  of  -  Ircbmd.     For  tliese  cnnUs  b6    q^p. 
ittnedy  could  be  devised  but  an  imperiitl  kgislatioa  aloof  ^^^[[. 
from  the  prejudices,  .uointomed  by  the  passions,  and  umn-      j^^. 
iaenced  by  the  jealousies,  to  which  a  local  legislature 
must  be  liable.^     ^<  The.  leading  distinction^  in  Ireland 
*^  {said  the  unionists)  is  that  of  protestant  and'  catholic  : 
"the  protestant  feels  that  the  claims  of  the  catholic  for 
**  poSyer  and  privilege  (for  this  now  is  all)  threatens  hi« 
^ascendancy  ;  send  the  catholic  considers  his  exclusion  as 
^'  a  grievance.    Ireland  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception 
"  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  runs  counter  to  all 
^received  principles  concerning  religious  establishments.'^ 
*^  The 'religion  of  the  government  and  that  of  the  multi- 
"  Dide,  are  difFerent,  and  the  mass  bf  property  is  in  the 
"  hands  of  a  smaller  number.     In  the  present  state  of 
"  things,  fall  concession  cannot  be  made  to  the  catholics 
^^  without  endangering  the  existing  constitution  ;  but  un«- 
"  der^^  united  constitution,  privileges  may  be  extended  to 
"  the  catholics  with  much  more  safety.     Ireland  at  pre- 
"  sent  wants  industry  and  capital;  capital  may  be  impart- 
^  ed,  and  industry  stimulated  by   close  connexion  with 
"  England.     It  is^  like  a  copartnery  proposed  by  a  great 
"  capitalist  with  a  small,  upon  equal  terms,   and   which 
"  consequently  must  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  poorer 
^  party  :"  for  these  reasons,  union  between  Great  Britain 
aad    Ireland  was    ardently  desired,  not  by  government 
only, .  but  by   many  enlightened  patriots   totally  uncon^* 
iiected  with   administration*     On  the  other  hand,  many 
who   were   not   in    the   general    tenor  of  their  conduct 
sdverse  to  administration,  were  inimical  to  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries  :  some  of  these  were  evidently  Ar^i. 
actuated  by  the  most  generous  motives ;  they   dreaded  ^tewnen 
union,  as  the  destroyer  of  Irish  independence;  they  con-  and  writers 
ceived  that  the  projected  connexion  would  be;  not  a  rela-  union,ft-om 
tion  of  equality  between  two  states  agreeing  to  unite  for  Jo^^gJ^. 
common  benefit,  but  a  relation  of  superiority  and  depen-  tions. 
dence  ;  that  Ireland  so>  joined  to  England,  would  be  mere* 
ly  a  province  ;  that  England  would  be  the  great  receptacle 
of  wealth,  into  which  would  be  drawn  all  the  products  of 
Irish  fertility,  ingenuity,  industry  and  skill ;  that  the  trans- 
it Mr,  Pitt's  speech  on  the  3l8t  Jam  1799.  n  Ibid. 
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CHAP*    fer  of  thelegislatdre  to  the  British  metropolis,  \roxM  brmg 
^^'"'    the  nobility  and.  gentry  from  Ireland  to  Britsun  ;  that  the 


Mh  provincidi  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  metropolis  itself,' would 
be  deserted  ;  that  capital,  at  present  so  much  wanted  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  would  become  still  more 
defective,  because  so  great  a  portion  of  its^  constituents 
would  be  absorbed  into  anodier  country  ;  *  that  industry, 
long  so  languid,  and  recently  in  some  parts  beginmng  to 
be  excited,  would,  when  such  invectives  were  withdrawn,' 
become  more  languid  than  ever  ;  that  Ireland  would  again 
revert  to  the  idleness  and  barbarity  from  which,  left 
recjcntly  to  herself,  she  was  emerging.  While  a  depen^ 
dent  on  Britain,  she  had  been  in  the  most  miserable  and' 
distressed  state  ;  from  the  time  that  these  fetters  had  be^n 
relaxed,  she  had  begun  to  flourish  :  this  recent  and  cbn^- 
trasted  experience  strongly  forbade  recurrence  to  real  vas- 
salage, under  th^  pretext  of  an  equal  union.  Ireland,  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  though  not  supremely  powerfcil, 
would  be  nu>re  respectable  and  prosperous  than  as  a  trtbu* 
tary  appendage  of  a  great  and  extensive  empire  :**  besides, 
Britain,  with,  all  her  commercial  opulence  and  political 
power,  was  encumbered  with  an  enormous  debt ;  must  the 
growing  enterprise  and  wealth  of  Ireland  be  subjected  to 
burdens  not  incurred  by  herself,  nor  on  her  account ;  mast 
Irish  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  be  taxed 
to  liquidate  the  accumulated  profusion  of  the  British  gov* 
ernment  in  all  its  belligerent  projects  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ?  As  to  a  copartnery,-  it  was  not  like  a  very  rich  man 
admitting  a  poor  man  upon  his  firm  ;  it  Was  a  maft  of  very 
extensive  concerns,  including  immense  engagements  and 
responsibilities,  proposing  to  take  into  his  company  ^n 
active,  enterprising,  and  industrious  trader,  of  growing 
prosperity,  who  might  at  once  bear  a  share  in  his  burdens, 
and  promote  his  trade.  Ireland  was  likely  to  prosper 
much  more  by  separate  adventure,  than  by  a  joint  stock 
company  so  circumstanced.  These  were  the  sen^ment'S 
and  reasonings  of  Irish  patriots,  who,  whether  their .  con- 
ceptions or  inferences  were  right  or  wrong,  were  actuated 
by  regard  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

o  These  arguments  were  efni)lo3-e(l  by  earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan  hi  par- 
liament ;  and  by  many  writci-s,  eSt)c'cially  Di\  Duigcnaiu 


The  citizens  of  Dublin   were   very  hostile  to  a  desijO^n^    CUAK 
which  they  apprehended  might  desolate  their  beautiful  and 


flotMTishing  metropolis  ;  they  Indeed  appeared  to  have  if^^ 
mbtiied  the  same  fears  resp^tting  their  city,  that  during 
tiie  dismission  of  the  British  union,  combining  with  a  ere* 
ative  fancy,  dictated  the  celebmted  prophecy  of  lord  Bel- 
haven,  so  beautiful  and  eloquent  as  a  poetic  vi^ioA,  and  so 
totally  falsified  by  experience.^  Irish  imagination,  not 
less  vivid  and  fertile  than  Sco^ttish,  conceived  that  by 
union,  grass  would  grow  on  the  main  streets  of  Dublin. 
There  were  others,  who,  without  being  inimical  to  the  Sdftihitto- 
Britisli  ministers,  were  averse  to  the  union  from  inuchiess  cJrtaln 
liberal'  aird' patriotic  motives;  who  did  not  so  much  con-  parties ind 
sider  th&^  honour  and  general  good  of  Ireland,  as  the  exclu«* 
rive  advantages  which  their  own  parties  and  classes. had 
long  enjoyed.  Many  of  the  protestants  conceived  that 'at 
union  was  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, which  it  would  certainly  facilitate.  A  junto  of  these^ 
usually  known  by  the  name '  of  the  Bef:esford  party,  had 
long  governed  {reland,  and  stimulated  the  most  coercive 
measures  in  the  various  stages  of  progressive  discontent : 
this  <!onibination  was  very  inimical  to  union,  which  they 
apprehended  might  extend  the  supreme  power  and  influ*> 
ence'  to  Other  parties  and  denominations.  Ireland  indeed 
was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  very  naturally  reprobat- 
ed a  measure  likely  to  produce  a  more  extended  and  popular 
system  of  authority.  Of  the  Irish  lawyers,  many  were 
inimical  to  a  x^hange  of  legislature,  which,  transferring  the 
supreme  judicial  court  to  the  metropolis  of  Britain^  would^ 
they  apprehended,  carry  a  great  part  of  their  parliamen- 
^ry  business  to  English  counsellors.  Whilst  from  differ- 
ent motives,  totally  unconnected  with  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment, great  numbers  of  various  classes  and  denomina- 
tions d^recated  a  union  between  the  two  countries,  the 
malcontents  not  only  detested  every  additional  scheme  of 
connexion,  but  desired  a  total  separation.  The  united  ^^^^ 
Irishmen,  who  though  repressed  were  still  extremely  nu-  lectcd : 
merous,^desired  a  democratical  republic  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  England;  they  concurred  with  the  unionists  in 
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CHAP,  considering  the  proposed  connexion  as  intended  and  fitted 
^^^-yr^^  to  counteract  their  project  of  complete  disunion,  and  not 
1798.  only  encouraged  aversion  to  the  scheme  among  their  own 
associates,  but  very  actively  inflamed  the  other  <>aused  of 
ofanti-min-  dislike.  To  these  different  opponents  of  a  closer  connex- 
ion  between  the  two  islands,  maybe  added  the  usual  party 
in  both  countries,  which  had  been  uniformly  anti-ministe- 
rial ;  these  professing  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
every  in.'iportant  design  cf  administration,  reprobated  the 
project  of  union  as  a  scheme  of  ministerial  patronage  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  constitution*  ^  While  union 
was  known  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  before  itfe  several 
impugners  had  arranged  and  disposed  theii*  respective 
arguments,  one  preliminary  position  was  advdW<Ced  in 
which  they  all  appeared  to  have  concurred,  though  very 
tlrfferent  ffom  the  doctrines  which  some  of  them  had 
•mamtained  and  practically  exemplified  in  their  late  discus- 
sions with'the  votaries  of  disaffection  ;  this  Wa»,  that  the 
Irish  parliatnent  was  not  competent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
union ;  that  so  important  a  resolution  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned but  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people, 
ir99.  Such  was  the  state  of  sentiments  and  affairs,  when  on 

the  22d  of  January,  the  Icing  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  stating  the  unremitting  industry 
with  which  our  enemies  persfevered  in  their  avowed  de- 
sign of  effecting  th*  separation  of  Ireland  from  this 
kingdom :  he  recommended  to  the  lords  and  commons  to 
consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  finally  defeating  that 
design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to 
provide  in  the^manner  which  they  should  judge  the  tftost 
expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjust- 
ment, as  might  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  con- 
nexion essential  for  their  common  security,  and  consoli- 
date the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
Mr.  Pitt't  empire.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  supporting  the  propriety  of  a  union, 
JiTih^ad.  exhibited  a  view  of  the  settlement  of  1782,p  which  he 
vaauges  At  contended  was  not  designed  to  be  final,  and  had  really 
been  found  by  experience  totally  inadequate  to  its  pur- 
pose.     Since  that  time  nothing  had  been  attempted  to  pro- 
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vide  for  that  defective  settlement,  but '  the  partial  and  CHAP, 
inadeqaate  measure  of  the  Irish  propositions,  which  were  ^^^^• 
defeated  by  the  persons  who  framed  the  resolution,  but 
who  formed  no  substitute  in  their  room.  Was  there  no 
probable  case  in  which  the  legislatures  of  both  kingdoms 
might  differ  ?  Had  not  one  case  actually  arisen  within  the 
short  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  measure  of  the  regency : 
the  difference  of  object  was  evident,  the  Irish  parliament 
had  decided  upon  one  principle,  and  the  British  parlia- 
ment upon  another.  If  in  the  present  contest  the  oppo- 
sition sihould  have  as  much  influence  in  Ireland,  a  vote  for 
peace  might  be  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  might  be  paralized  by  the  sister 
kingdom.*'  Ireland  in  such  a  state  might  neutralize  its 
ports,  prevent  levies  of  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  empire* 
Parliament  undoubtedly  wished  to  render  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  perpetual,  but  they 
would  not  promote  a  purpose  so  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries, if  they  neglected  to  bring  forward  some  proposition 
which  might  secure  the  safety  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  remedy  ithe  nnserable  imperfections  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  formed  in  1782*  It  had  been 
asserted  by  persons  inimical  to  a  union,  that  •  the  Irish 
parliament  was  not  competent  to  establish  a  measure  which 
effected  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  relations  of 
the  country*  He  conceived  that  the  parliament  of  Ire* 
Ismd,  as  of  Britain,  was  fully  competent  to  every  purpose 
of  legislation,  and  to  enact  laws  for  joining  the  two  king- 
doms as  well  as  for.  any  other  purpose :  a  union  was  neceS" 
sary  to  the  interest  of  both. countries,  to  improve  their 
respective  powers  of  productive  industry,  and  to.  defend 
each  other  against  internal  commotion  and  foreign  inva- 
sioa :  very  great  Impediments  now  existed  to  the.  prospe* 
rity  of  Ireland,  which  would  be  entirely  removed  by  a 
uiiipn*  with  Great  Britain.'  The  union  with  Seotitaind  had 
been  as  much  opposed,  and  by  nearly  the  same  argumenti, 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  creating  similar  alarms, 
and  provoking  similar  outrages^  to  those  which,  had  lately 
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CHAP,  taken  plaie  iH  Dublin;  yet  the  achranuiges  which  the 
,  ^ly*  northern  part  o£  the  united  kingdom  iiad  derivedirom 
1^^  the  union  were  abundantly  apparent  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  ca{Htal  manufacturing  towns,  and  of  the  country  in 
Hit  pbn  of  general.  After  this  introductory  speech,  he  submitted  to 
tweeL  Bri-  the  house  various  propositions,  the  objects  of  which  were 
J^I^J^  to  establish  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived,  from 
the  union ;  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  snch.a  con- 
nexion might  be  more  beneficial ;  to  present  the  Audioes 
of  a  plan  which  he  framed  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  declare 
the  willingness  of  the  British  parliament  to  concur  with 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  effecting  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms*  He  proposed  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and. Ireland,  on  a  di^-to  be  appcMUted,  should 
be  joined  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  That  the  succession 
oi  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  she  nid  be  limited  and 
fixed  agreeably  to  the  present  settlement  of  the  crowns  of 
the  separate  kingdoms,  according  to  the  es^sting  laws,  and 
conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  That  the  kingdoms  so  united  sho^dd  have 
one  parliament,  to  be  denominated  the  parUament  of  *the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire^uid ;  that  such 
a  number  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a 
number  of  commons,  as  should  hereafter  be  fixed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  should  be  appointed  ta  sit  in  the  united 
parliament,  and  that  on  the  part  of  Ireland  they  should  be 
summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  as  the  Irish  parliament 
should  fix  before  the  destined  union*  The  churches  of 
•England  and  Ireland,  the.  doctrine,  worship,  discipUae, 
and  government  -thereoi^  should  continue  the^  same  ia 
both  countries  as  was  established  by  the  exisUng  laws* 
His  majesty *s  subjects Jn  Ireland  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges,  and  should  be  on  the  same  footing,  it 
respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and  placo 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  ^  with  respect 
to  which  treaties  might  be  made  by  bis  majesty^  his  hein 
or  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  Us.  magesty'e 
ftub^ces  in  Great  Britain.     The  import  and  export  duties 

« 
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•f  Great   Britam   and   Iroland    should   be   reciprocally    chap. 
equalised*  ,  The  expenses  ^f  the  united  kingdom  should  ^iT*; 
be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  in  propprtions.  to  be  e^tab-      ^^^g^ 
liabed  by  their  respective  pariiaments   previously  to  the 
union:  that   for  the  like   purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro* 
pose,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
that  all,  the  courts  of.  civil  or  ^ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  the  respective  JcingdcmiS,  should  remain  as  now  by 
law  esHtblished   within  the  same^  subject  only  to  such 
iakerations,.or  regnlations,  from,  time  to  time^.as  circum* 
ftlances  might  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the  united  king* 
dom  to  require*     These  are  ihe  outHoea  of  Mr*  Pitt's 
•cheese  of  ^aioa  be^een  Gr^at   Britain  and    Ireland, 
ipl^ch  he  wished  to  be  submitted- to  the  Irish  p^liament, 
/that  •  if  i^eeaUe  to  that  body  it  might  be  carried  into 

.  WiuLK  Mr.  Pit«  submitted  these  propositions  to  ike  Union  pro. 
•  English  house  of  commons^  the.  subject  had  been  introdu*  f^jj^^ 
eed  into  the  Irish  parliament,  and  a  discussion  had  taken  pariia- 
.^ce,  which  having  g^ ven  the  tone  to  Briush^^opposition  it  "^^^  ' 
is  peopi^r  to  .mention,  befbrie.  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the 
arguments  adduced  here  against  the  minister's  project. 
In  the  upper^use  of  the  Irish  parliament,  an  address 
friendly  to  the-,uaion  was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority; 
in  tiie  Idwer  it  passed   by  a  majority   of  one^  and   a 
motion  consequent  on  it  was  afterwards  lost*     The  op-  diseuved 
ponents  of  the  measure,  in  the  Irish  house  o£  commons,  vehemeDt. 
did  not  enter  into  a  fun  consideration  of  the  advantages  or  )xoppo8^<t 
disadvantages  that  might  be  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
scheme,  nor  prove  that  there  was  reason  to  induce  the 
legislature,  to  reject  the  proposition,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  denying  the  competency  of  lawgivers  to  con- 
dude  such  an  agre^nent**     To  prove   the  incompetency 
•of  parliami^nt,  they  dad  not  reason  from  experience  of  fact 
and  tendency,  but  from  abstract  principles^  and  the  admis- 
sion of  theories  that  in  no  case  had  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice :    they  rested  their  system   on   Mr.  Locke's  social 
compact,  an  hypothesis  which,  however  well  it  might  be 
intended  by  ita  wise  and  benevolent  author,  is  one  of  the 

s  Iritk  Pariiameatftrj  Bilwtes  on  the  xLimn,  Hwluj  17119. 
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CHAP,    principal   rcaourccs   of    modern  ^democracy.     On  these 
*'^***'     speculative  grounds,  they  tnaintained  the  Incompetency  of 
ir99.      ^^^  legislature  to  make  such  a  contract  without  consulting 
their  constituents :  they  also  pressed  the  various  arguments 
from  expediency,  patriotism,  and  national  honour,  which 
•pnosition  have  been  stated;     The  leading  opponents  in  the  British 
seheme  in   parliament  were,  in  their  respective  houses,  Mr.  Sheridan 
^^iTik-"^^  and  lord   Moira ;  -  and  j  the  ground  on  which  they  princi- 
merit         pally  rested,  in  the  first  discussion,  was  the  declared  dk- 
•f^M™^"  ^  approbation   of  the  Irish  house   of  commons.     As  the 
***d  I'^'d*     commons  of  Ireland  were  avowedly^  averse  to  the  project 
iMoira.       of  union,  it  ought  to  be  no  farther  agitated  by  £rigland, 
until  a  more  favourable  disposition  should  appear  in  the 
other  party.     It  was  absurd  to  persist  in  pressing  a  union 
with  a  party  unwilling  to  join,  unless  intimidation  or  force 
were   intended.    -  It   was   at   present    evident  that  there 
could  be  no  vc^untary  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
therefore  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  to  suspend  the 
subject  until  the  parties  should  have  time  coolly  to  reflect 
on  its  probable  advantages  and  disadvantages.   Afterwards, 
if  the  parties  became  willing  to  take  it  into  consideration,* 
let  It  undergo  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion  :  no  mea<» 
sures  could  improve  and  perpetuate  the  amity  and  con- 
nexion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   uhless  their 
basis  were  the  free  apd  manifest  consent  and  approbation 
of  their  respective  parliaments.     They  who  should  endea- 
vour, by  -corruption  or  ijitimidation,  to  obtain  the  appear- 
ance of  consent,  would  deserve  to  be  branded  as  enemies 
to  the  kiqg  and   constitution*      Having  disavowed  every 
intention  of  intimidation,  Mr.  Pitt  strongly  contended  that 
the  subject  should  be  discussed  at  present.      Let  Ireland 
(he  said)  completely  know  what  is  proposed,  then  let  her 
judge.      By  the  judgment  of  her  parliament  we  must  ulti- 
mately abide ;  but  we  wish  to  state  every  general  princi- 
ple,   and    every   particular    circumstance,    on   whidh    we 
ground  our  proposals  ;  and  doubt  not  that,   when  coolly 
and  dispassionately  weighed,  their  ultimate  decision  will 
be  different  from  their  determination  of  the   preliminary 
questions.      With  this  view  he  proposed  a  committee  for 
examining  the   articles,  and  the  house  agreed  to  his  mo- 
tion.    In  a  more  advanced  stage    of  the  business,    Mr. 
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Dimdas  very  ably  showed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the    CHAP, 
union  between  Scotland  and  England.     He  here  took  a  ^^^^^'  ^ 
view  of  the  evils:  apprehended  by  the  Scotch  auti^umonists,      ,^g^ 
and  demonstrated  not  only,  the  complete  failure  of  their  Mr.  Dun- 
predictions,  bat  the  immense  advantages  that  have  accrued  from'tSe^ 
to  Scotland  fl-om   its   incorporation  with   £ngland«'.    Of  ^^^1^®'"^ 
these  predictions  lord  Belhaven's  were  the  most  remark*  union  wililli 
I      able,  as  they  exhibited  in  one  view  the  apprehensions  and  hiTre^^  ' 
arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  union-:  "  I  think  I  see,"  ^arks  on 
aaid  hiA  lordship,  ^^  the  royai  state  of  boroughs  walking  brated  pror 
"  their  desolate  streets.'*     So  far,  Mr.Dundas  said,  are  {o^.d7id5 

thesie  prophecies  from  being  verified,  that  most  of  the  bo-*  baveu  in 
I  ,  ,        .         .  ,  .  1    •        '    1  the  Scot- 

roughs  are  ten  times  increased  m  populaticHi,   mdustry,  lish  parlia- 

and  weakh.  To  prove  this,  it  is  -only  necessary  to  men-  '^®"*- 
tion.  the  names  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and,  in  short,  every  other  town  of  any 
name  or  consttquencc  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
These  were  strong  facts,  teodivg  to  controvert  the  reason* 
ing  of  persons  who. asserted  that,  a  union  would  lessen  the 
population,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  IXublin  and 
other  Irish  cities  and  boroughs*  The  Scottish  and  anti- 
unioniats  had  prophesied  that,  a  preference  would  be  given 
to  Englishmen  over  Scots  in  every  employment ;  the  event, 
as  Mr«  Dund^s  observed,  proved  totally  different:  natives 
of  North  Britain  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  offices 
belonging  to  their  own  country,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber are  established  in  England  than  if  no  union  had  taken 
place ;  we  need  only  look  into  every  profession  thsoughout 
England  from  the  Scotch  gardener,  baker,  and  hairdresser, 
up  to  the  Scotch  merchant,  physician,  lawyer,  general, 
and  admiral,  to  prove  that,  since  the  union,  merit  has 
been  equally  rewarded  throughout  the  whole  island, 
whether  its  professor  was  rocked  in  his  cradel  on  the  south 
or  on  the  north  side  of  the  -Tweed.  The  Scottish  union 
tended  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  feudal  vassalage  that 
had  prevailed  to  so  mischievous  an  excess  in  that  country, 
and  bad  allowed  separate  tyrants  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power.  The  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  resulting 
from  the  union,  had  promoted  agriculture"  to  a  very  great 

t  ParliaJwent'ii'y  Debates,  Fcbniai-y  1st,  1799. 

u  In  point  of  HgricuUiire,  Scotland,  as  is  obvioQs  to  every  one  the  least  ac* 
i^aamted  withtU^  e<mnti7,  has  undergone  most  extraoitiinary  melioration  from 


CHAP*   and  rapidtf  kier^asing  degree  of  improiveiiie&t ;  like  causes 
produced  like  effects ;  beneficial  consequences  of  a  similar 


ifjIP,  kind  would  result  to  Ireland  from  union.  Agriculture^ 
mamifactaresv  ^^  commerce,  mutually  and  reciprocally 
advanced  each  other ;  and  whereas  in  the  country  of 
Scotland,  diere  before  existed  only  lord  and  dependent  | 
the  tmprorements  from  the  union  conjointly  formed  that 
middling  class  which  in  England  had  t;ver  been  found  the 
most  efficacious  supporters  o(our4aws,  liberty,  and  cou'^ 
stitution,  from  the  oppression  of  feudal  aristocracy  m 
former  times,  and  the  licent^usness  of  democracy  in  latter* 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ei^ils  under  which  Ifeland 
laboured,  was  the  want  6f  this  intermediate  class :  a  par- 
liament,' with  local  interests  and  prejudices,  was  not  likely 
to  devise,  at  least  steadily  to  employ  means  for  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  so  important  an  order :  by  an  imperial  legisla- 
ture only  could  so  desirable  a  change  be  effected.  The 
subject  was  also  discussed  in  the  house  of  peers^  and  great 
eloquence  was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  and  both  houses 
of  British  parliament  concurred  in  approving  Mr.  Pitt's 
propositions  of  union,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  king  re- 
quested his  majesty  to  communicate  to  Ireland  their  views 
and  resolutions.     The   king   accordingly  instructed    the 

the  time  that  the  union  eonrpletelv  opeimted,  on  ^nuits  of*  mnokraore  grir 

dual  im]>rovenient  than  commerce:  this  change  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  in  a 
considerable  decree  from  the  increase  of  capital  that  flowed  into  the  countFT» 
from  the  time  that  the 'poor  trader  was  admitted  into  partaership  with  the  rich. 
lth»8not,  however,  been  solely  owing  to  commercial  advantages,  but  in  a  gr^t 
measure  to^poUtical  regulations  resulting  from  the  union.  Whoever  has  spoiEoa 
or  written  on  this  subject,  considers  the  destruction  of  feudal  vassalage  as  aa 
event  that  would  have  never  happened  had  Scotland  possessed  a  separate  par- 
liament; because  most  ot*  the  members  of  that  parliament,  by  vanity,  pride,  and 
ambition,  would  have  been  engaged  to  oppose  a  measure  which  reduced  tliem 
from  being  petty  princes  on  their  own  estates,  to  an  eqoal  sabmiasion  to  tht 
laws  with  their  vassals,  and  even  poorest  tenants.  The  vassals  bad  before  be- 
sto'wed  a  servile  attendance  on  their  chieftain,  at  whose  call  they  had  been 
obliged  to  repair  to  his  castle,  and  neglect  their  own  private  affairs/ In  that  de> 
pendent  state  they  had  estimated  tliemseives,  and  each  other,  according  to  their 
place  in  the  favour  of  their  liege  lord  ;  and  their  chief  occupation  had  l>een  t6 
court  his  good  .graces,  by  being  lounging  retainers  about,  his  mansion.  Bmanci- 
pated  from  their  thraldom,  they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of- their  lands.  The 
generous  pnde  of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible  vanity 
which  had  been  gratified  by  second  hand  importance.  To  independence  the 
surest  road  was  industry ;  the  subject  for  the  employment  of  their  industry  was 
their  hitherto  neglected  land  :  to  their  inferiors  they  communicate  a  portioB 
of  that  independence  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  began  to  enjoy : 
they  let  their  farms  upofr  long  leases,  and  dispensed  with  the  most  hamiliattng 
services  The  tenants  were,  by  the  security  of  their  tenores,  stimulated  (•  an^ 
usual  industrj. 


viceroy  4o  lay  the  proffers  add  pt'oceedings  of  the  British    caiAP. 
before  the  Irish  parliainent. 


defeoce 


So  important  a  subject  occupied  »'  great  porttoa  of     1799, 
Ulerary  ability^  on  both  sides^  and  the  press  teemed  with 
vorks  on  the  justness  and  ezpedieacy  of  a  union,  with 
.the.niieans  of  carrying  it  most  effectually  into  execution. 

The  farther  parliampitary  proceedings  ofcthe  present  F^-tW 
sesaipp   chiefly  .eganled   eternal  defence  and  internal  L  internal 
tranquillity •     There  was^  now  very  ^tittle  ground  for  fear-  ^^l 
ing  an  invasiioo,  and  the  measures  adppted  respecting  Ire-  nty. 
land  tended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  rebellion:  still, 
howev^,   i^  ^^9  necessary  to  be  vigilant.     The   supple*- 
mc^a^  militia  therefore,  without  being  increased,  were 
CQutimiedon  the  same  footing  us  in  the  former  years^ 
The  discpnleat  ^d  sedition  which   had  so  strongly  pre-  Renewed 
Vftikd^vwere  now  ma  great  measure  dissipated:  still,  how*  of\hTh2* 
eVjtrj  so  much  of  maligaity  was  by.  ministers  and  their  i^aseor- 

mm  •  >  pus  act* 

supporters  presumed  to  remain,  as  to  render  the  suspen-* 
sion  of  the.  Aa&^a^.c^r/'t^^stiU  necessary  to  be  continued^ 
A  bill  for  continuing  .to  his  m^esty  the  power  of  detain* 
ing  ^uspect^d  p,et$iO»a  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and 
passed  into  a  law.  *    .    . 

]V|ii.  WiLBEBrFORCE  rqoewed  his  annual  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  thei  slave  trade^  but  his  efforts  were  again 'Parliam«^ 
unavailing:    parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  12th  <>f  1^1!^ 
July.  ' 

X  Of  these  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  a  treatise  published  by  dean  Tucker, 

TBSmy  years  before,  strongly  recommending  union  with  Ireland. — It  is  to  be 

'h«ped  ti^t  his  predictions  respecting  _tfaat  connexion  will  be  as  fully  Terified  as 

the  prophecies  whfch  ne  uttered  concerning  America.     See  vol.  i.  of  (bi^ 

histftry*  p.  54^. 


*  VoL#  IV.  A  a  a 
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Congre^^  at'  Rastadi^^roject  of^  indemnifies'^rinc^lcf, 
that  the  weaker  t^hoiUd  fay  for  the  losses  of  the  stronger 
through  the  p&wer  of  th^  strongesi-^-^new  reytJMiHons^  of 
the  French^-^re  reMted^^war-^French  plan  of  the 
campaign — plan  of  the  confederates-^-'^e  French  armies 
invade  Oermany*'''<tnd  the  Grisons^-^tmder  Jourdain  and 
Massena^^attle  between  the  arthduke  Charles' and  Jour* 
dain-^he  French  are  defeated^  and' forced  f5  evacudte 
Germanif'-'-^vances  of  Massena  to  the  GrisonS'^y  the 
defeat  of  Jourdain  he  is  etHged^to  retreat^^Austriims 
invade  Itahf^-^successes-^reditce  the  northeast  of  Ilaly^^ 
arrival  tf  marshal  Smvarrow  with  a  Russian  army"^ 
.  military  operations  and  victories^^^^ffairs  of  Naples-^ 
French  evacuate  the  souths  and  c&ncentrmte  their  force  in 
thefiorth  of  Ituly^-'^ttld  of  Novi^-^Italy  all  reduced 
except  Genoa-^campaign  inSwitzerland  and  the  Grisons 
r^-suceesses  of  the  Austrians^^French  driven  from  the 

'  Grisons-^Massena  begins  to  restore  the  affmrs  of  the 
French'-^efeats  Korsakow  the  Russian  general — Sunmr^ 
row  marches  into  Switzerland^-not  properly  supported 
by  the  Austrians-^^retires  with  the  Russians  towards 
Germany^-^Naval  transactions  by  the  <  British  in  co^ 
operation  with  the  allies  in  Italy^^-^the  British  fleets^block 
up  the  ports  of  Holland^  France^  and Spain^^^ExpecRtion 
of  the  duke  of  Tork  to  Holland-^ts  purposes^^^well 
grounded  hopes  of  success-^ — plan  of  cooperation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia^-^British  armament  saiis^-^ 
troops  land  at  the  Helder-^^attle  and  victory^^Dutch 
fleet  surrenders — successive  battles  and  victories  of  the 
British  troops — advance  to  Alkmaer — l^nttle  at  Limnen — 
indecisive^-^uccesses  in  the  Zuyder  Zee — British  army 
obliged  to  fall  back — difficult  situation  of  the  army — sus- 
pension  of  arms — British  troops  withdrawn  from  Hoi- 
land^'Short  meeting  of  parliament  in  Septemh  err"  supplies- 
— prorogued. 


»    f 


'  AT  the  treaty  of  Campo  Korisio  it  had  beea    CHAP. 

\     agreed^  that  a  oonpcsa  shcmld  be  beU  at  Rastadt,  cam-     V^|]^ 

I      posed  solely  of  the    pknipotentianes   of  the   Germanic      ^^g 
empire  and  of  the  Freach  repitWe,forthe  purpose  of  con*  Congress  at 

i     chiding  a  negotiation  between  those  powers ;  and  this  tson*      ^  ^ 

I  gress  had  met  in  December  17973  To  folfew  the.  meeting 
through  the  various  details  which  occupied  their  attentton, 
waidd ,  be>-foreign  to  the  pur^^ e  p£  the  present  history^  and 

!  &e  accounts  shail  be  eonfined  to  such  proceedings  as  pro* 
daced  die  rupture  with  France,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
confederacy  with  Britatm 

I  B2r  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formb  it  was  agreed,^  that  the  ,^^^'^i?^ 

Rhine  shpiuld /form  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  ties. 

I  Genaaan  enq>ires^  and  that  a  system  of  indemnittes  should 
make  up  to  the,  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire  for  the 
losses, which  they  should  inciHr  by  this  extension  of  the 
Fnftich  empijpe;  tbe  piroposed  project  was  to  be  the  secu- 
lariiui^n  of  the  ecclasiasticial  estates ;  but  in  applying  this 
gern^nd  principle,  there^w^s  a  great  interference  of  interests*  ^ 

Frnssia  and  Austria  proposed  first-  the  secularization  of  Principle, 
A[e  chief  ecclesiastical  possessions  f  in  other  words,  that  weaker^ 
because  &e.  great  powers  had  sustained  losses  by  the  ^ouWpay 
conqueiAs  of  the  French,  the  smaUer  should  indemnify  losses  of 
them  for  these  losses*    The  eccte^astical  electors  thought  ^^thr^h 
it  vain  to  conti'overt  the  general  principle  of  making' the  thepover 
weak  pay  for  the  losses,  of  the   strong:  but*  were   f or  Btrongest. 
shifting  the  losses  from  themselvcis  to  a  lower  order  :  tlie 
electoral  archbishops  proposed  to  be  indemnified  for  their 
sacrifices  to  the  higher  powers;^  from  the  possessions  of.  the 
prince  bishops.     The  prince  bishops  required  the  supres^ 
sion  ^f  abbeys,  monasneries,  and  the  inferior  prelacies* 
Simple  as  the  principle  of  secularization  was,  yet  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  an  intermixture  of  pretensions  was  not  with- 
out difficulty*     France  indeed  was  not  to  be  charged  with  New  requi- 
enhaseing  the  difficulty  by  any  intricacy  of  her  own  claims,  SieFreneh. 
these  were  very  explicit  and  definite  :  she,  in  the  first  place, 
was   to  occupy  all  the  left  bank  for  her  share,  and  was 
afterwards  to  assist  the  Germans  on  the  other,  in  settling 
their  respective  boundaries*     The  reason  which  she  ad- 
duced for  appropriating  such  an  extent  of  territory  was, 
not  the  love  of  dominion,  iut  the  convenience  of  demarcation. 
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CHAP.    The  Rhine  wsu  a  nftttiral  bcwndary  which  the  repablic  did 
'f^y*    not  demand  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizement^  llat  for 
2799^     fixing  a  secure  and  determmate  frontier.     Meanwhile  the 
directory  and  its  agents  entered  into  the  Germanic  discus- 
sions of  secnkrizattons,  and  eagerly  endeavoured  to  sow 
discord  between  the  *  various  states  and  members  of  the 
empire  :  they  farther  proposed  to  take  under  their  own 
special  protection  jthe  very  opulent  cities  of  Eranckfiprt, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  which  they  alleged  to  be  coveted, 
by  German  potentates;,  and  that  therefore  it  behoved  the 
French  republic  to  iiMrpose  its  powerful   mediation  in 
their  behalf.    For  these  and  other  purposes,  it  was  Aeces- 
sary  that  France  should  possess  a  Titeight)^  influence  beyond 
the  Rhine*     The   king   of  Prussia  contipued  to  favoiu: 
France,  and  she  thoroughly  accomplished  the  appropriation 
of  the  left  bank.    France  farther  proposed  the  free  oavigpi- 
tion  of  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank  as  well  as  her  own, 
the  reestablishttient  of  commercial  bridgesf  and  a  division 
of  the  islands  on^  the  Rhine,   by  which  France   was  to 
possess  those  which  beat  suited   the  convenience  of.  her 
own  boundary.     France,  possessing  the  left  bank,  was 
to  strengthen  and  fortify  it  as   she   ploased,  while   ahe 
required  the   demolition    of  fortifications   on  the   other 
bank,  because  they  might  interfere  with  the  secure  navi- 
gation of  the  French  upon  the  river.^     The  fortress  of 
i&hrenbreitst^in,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
commands  the   entrance  .into  Germany  on   the    side    of 
Westphalia,   the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Hesse  ;  this  strong 
post  the  French  desired  to  be.  destroyed.     The  evident 
object  of  this  demand  was    to  secure  an  entrance  into 
Germany,  whenever  the'republicans  judged  the opportunk)^ 
favourable  for  the  purposes,,  both   general   and  special, 
which  they  had  so  very  clearly  manifested.     Elated  with 
success,*  and    conceiving   themselves   irresistibly^   by  any 
conti(iental  e£fort,  the  French  added  to   their  boundless 
ambition  an  overweening  ^nd  dictatorial.  in8Qlence4  which 
none  of  its  object  could  tc^erat^  but  from  the  dread  of  the 
French  power.    The  iVustrians  were  now  recovering  from 
their  di$asters ;  incensed  by  the  arrogance  of  France,  which 

T  See  note  of  the  French  ministers  to  the  deputation  of  the  empire. 
May  31st,  1798.      " 
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had  manybsted  itself  even  iir  the  heart  of  the  Austrian    CHAP 
capital,*  and  ins|lirited  %y  the  profers  of  military  aid  from  y]^!^ 
Russia,  and  of  pecuniary  supply  frbiii  Britain,  they  pre*      17^^ 
pared  for  forte,  by  which  only-che  exorbitant  demands  of 
France  could  be  resistediK-  The  directory  easily  discovered^  are 
sentiments  and  designs  so  -iiatitrally^  resulting  from  thcar  rc««t^- 
own  series  of  ambition  and  haughtiness  ;  learning  that  the 
Romans  wtre  on  their  march  to  the  south,  they  no  loager 
doubted  that  they  were  destined  to  cooperate  with  the 
imperial  army  in  Italy :  having  three  great  armies  ready 
for  motion,,  they  threatened  to  cross  the  Rhine,  unless  the 
Russians-should  reU'ea^from  the  confines  of  Germany ;  and 
finding  that  Austria  would  not  yield  to  their  demsmds,  they 
ordered  their  ambassador's  "to  leave.  Rastadt,  and  immedi- 
ately  prepared  to  commence  war.  '  r         - 

..The  French,  as ^e  have  seen,  had  tH^tally  changed  die  War. 
plati  o#  war  :  their  system  consisted  wholly  in  pursuing 
the  enemy  without  intermission  ;  courting  opportunities  of 
^igagementsr  and>  keeping  their  whole  force  together, 
without  dividing  it  for.  the  purpose  of  tarr3dng  on  sieges : 
the  ar^nies  of  France,  instead  of  inve^ing  particular  forts 
and:  towns,  attacked  whole  countries.  Fortresses  which 
heretofore  arrested,  occupied  and  consumed  armies,  were 
passed  with  unconcern,  insulated  as  it  were  by  the  enor* 
mous  massi  To  this  extension  of  the  theatre  of  warthvy 
were  invited  by  their  numbers,  the  superiority  of  their  ar- 
tillery, and  the  provision  that  was  made  by  their  move* 
able  columns^  for  the  celerity  of  ^heir  motion.  The  plan  French 
of  the  directory  was  the  same  that  had  been  pursued  in  cj^p"2aJi,® 
1796  and  1797;  the  invasionof  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  armies 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna*  Of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thoussvnd  men  who  at  this  time  composed  the  French  army, 
forty-five  thousand,  under  the  orders  of  general  Massena, 
occupied  Switzeriand  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
almost  from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  and.  from  that  point,  the  two  banks  of  the 

z  Especially  in  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte  the  ambfissador,  who  hoisted  (he 
three  coloured  nag  of  revolationary  democracy  in  sight  of  the  imperial  pidace. 
See  Periodical  Joaroalfl  of  the  year  1798. 

a  See- State  Papers,  Notes  of  the  French  ministers  to  (he  deputations  of  the 
empire,  January  1^,  and  January  3ist,  1799*  j 
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CHAP,   river  as  far  as  Basle.    Between  that  town  and  Dotseldoif 
LXiy.    ^^^^  stationed  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  cominanded 


ir9f .  ^y  S^n^c^^  Jourdain,  and  fbrming  what  was  called  the  army 
of  Ment2.  It  was  intended  that  the  army  of  Jourdaia 
diottld  cross  the  Rhine,  traverse  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  extend  itself  into  Saabia,  turn  the  lake  of  Cob- 
atance,  and  the  soudiem  part  of  the  Tyrol,  and  diat  the 
army  of  Switzerland  should  drive  the-  Austrians  from  tbe 
country  of  the  Orisons,  attack  the  Tyrol  in  'front,  and 
seise  the  valiies  of  Leek  and  of  the  Inn  ;  while  the  army 
of  Italy  should  penetrate  in  Germany,  either  throng  die, 
Tyrol  or  Friuli* 
Plan  of  the  The  situation  and  the  views  of  the  Austrians  w^fe  as 
J»w^*^^  follow  :  more  than  sixty  thousand  were  concentrated  un- 
der the  archduke  on  the  Leck«  Twenty  thousand  were 
collected  on  the  Palatinate,  in  the  environs  of  Auberg,  or 
at  Wurtaburg,  under  the  orders  of  general  Sztafray :  a 
like  number  was  headed  by  general  Hotze,  in  the  Voral- 
berg  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  ^  Near  twenty-five 
thousand,  commanded  by  general  Bellegarde,  were  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Grisons  and  the*  Tyrd,  part  of  which  iras 
on  the  Adige  ;  and  the  rest  in  Friuli  and  Cofinthia,  was 
reckoned  to  be  more  than  sixty  thousand.  Thus  the  em- 
peror bad  to  oppose  to  the  French,  one  hundred  and 
eighty*-five  thousand  fighting  men,  ninety  thousand  of 
whom  were  in  a  situation  for  acting  against  Jourdain  and 
Massena.  Bat  the  Austrians  being  determined  not  to 
commence  hostilities,  acted  at  first  on  the  defensive.  Jour- 
The  dain,  through  Suabia,  and  Massena,  through  Switzerland, 

mies  in-*^  advanced  towards  Tj^rol ;  between  them,  during  a  part  of 
vade  Ger-  the  march,  was  the  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and 
theCri"*    on  the  eastern  side  of  that  great  body  of  water  they- in- 
Jou^-chSa*'*^  tended  to   form  a  junction.     Jourdain,    With  this  intent, 
and  Mas-    marched  eastward,  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  on  his 
right,  and  his  left  extending  northward  to  the  dutchy  of 
Wirtemberg,     Their  atmies  being  so  far  advanced,  the 
directory  threw  oiFthe  mask,  and  declared  war  against  the 
emperor.      Jourdain,    occupying  the    space    between  the 
lake  and  the   Danube,  advanced  to   meet  the   archduke 
coming  from  the  Leek.      Not  restraining  his  troops  hofd 
plundering  the  country,  he,  as  in  1 796,  incensed  tbe  inhabi- 
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tants,  whose  rasentment  commmncattd  to  the  soldiers*    chap. 
Already  indrgnant  against  the  French  for^what  they  deem*     ^^*V- 
ed  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  an  unprovoked  invasion  of     ^gg 
their  country,  they  were  ardently   desirous   of  chai^ising 
their  insulting  foe :  the  archduke  skilfully  availed  Mnaself 
of  this  spirit,  and  being  somewhat   superior   in  force, 
oftred  Jourdain  battle.     The  French  general  had  been 
endeavouring  to  execute  the  plan  of  junction  with  Mas- 
sena  ;    but   the   defiles,  rivers^    mountains,   and   other 
obstacles    which   the   latter   was   obliged   to  encounter^ 
had  htdierto  obstructed  the  scheme.     A  successful  bat* 
tie,  Jourdain    conceived,    would    effectually    accomplish 
that  object,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign;  and, 
confident  of  victory,  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  conflict*    On 
the  2 1st,  a  partial  engagement  took  plaqe,  in  which  great 
numbers  were   killed  on  Jboth  sides ;  but  the  Austrians 
were  superior.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Jourdain  hazarded  a  Battle  be* 
pitched  battle  :  he  advanced  in  three  columns  to  attack  the  aTcTdukT 
archduke ;   the  battl.e  was  fought  with  wonderful  obstina*  Charles 
cy,  and  the  French  had  almost  proved  victorious,  when  (Mn  . 
the  archduke,  dismoun|ing  himself,  led  his  infantry  to  the   • 
charge,  and,  by  his  presence  and  example,  inspirited  his 
soldiers  to  prodigious  efforts  :  stilt,  however,  the  French 
were  unbroken  ;  when  the  archduke,  sending  some  batta- 
lions of  grenadiers,  charged-  them  in  flank,  and  throwing 
the  enemy  into  ^ronfusion,  completed  the  victory.     The  theFrench 
next  day  the  republican  general  endeavoured  to  renew  the  edt  and 
combat ;  but,  findinfi:  his  armv  so  much  reduced**  as  to  be  ^"^^^^  *® 
incapable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy,  he  retreated,  Genitaoy. 
and  reerossed  the  Rhine  ;  and  thus  ended  the  French  ex<> 
pedition   to  Germany  in  1799.     Jourdain  was  dismissed 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  Massena  was  appoint* 
cd  generalissimo    of  the  whole   French  force   from  the 
Alpine  frontiers  of  Italy  to  Mentz.     The  army  immedi*  AdTanccs- 
ately  under  himself  in  the   beginning  of  the   campaign,  in  th&Gn- 
wade  considerable  advances  in  the  Grisons  j  but  after  the  *^^®- 
Ktreat  of  Jourdain,  the  force  sent  from  the  Austrian  army 
on  the  Danube  to  assist  Bellegarde  and  Hotze  on  the  Up- 
per Rhkie,  rendered   the  imperialists  so  powerful,   that 

b  Anittuil  Register^  1799,  chip.  xiii. 
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CHAP.    Mas^ena  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  left  bank*^ 
*^^^'    But  the  subsequent  operations  in  Switzerland  were  so 
^^^      much  afiected  by  the  transactions  in  Italy,  that  it  is  necea* 
By  Uie  de-  sary  to  tum  the  narrative  to  Cisalpine  operations. 
Joardain  The  republican  forces  in  Italy,  at  the  commencement 

^®|*  °^^'»"  of  1799^  ccmsisted  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  French  sol- 
treat,  diers,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  Poles,  Swiss,  Pied- 
montese,  Genoese,  Romans,  or  Neapolitans  ;  they  were 
formed  into  two  armies,  one  of  which  was  called  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Naples  :  the  army  of  Italy, 
consisting  of  ninety  thousand,  occupied  the  M odenese,  the 
state  of  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Milanese,  the  Valteline,  and 
the  countries  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Mantua,  This 
dispersion  of  force,  which  a  general  hatred  of  the  French 
rendered  necessary,  reduced  the  number  of  men  who  could 
be  employed  in  active  operations  to  about  fifty  thousand^. 
They  were  in  cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Garda,  of  the  Mincio,  and  of  the  Po  ;  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Tyrol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  The  army  of 
Naples,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand,  occupied  the 
capital,  and  the  conquered  part  of  his  Sicilian  majesty's 
dominions ;  as  also  Rome,  and  ^  the  different  provinces  of 
the  church.  The  object  proposed  through  the  army  of 
Italy  was,  general  cooperation  with  the  army  of  Switzer- 
land in  attacking  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  the  Adri- 
atic, through  Styria  and  Carinthia,  in  the  direction  to  Vi- 
enna. Thus,  if  Jourdain  had  been  successful,  the  grand 
line  of  approach,  in  three  divisions,  towards  Vienna,  would 
have  extended  from  the  gulf  of  Venice  tp  the  conllhes  of 
Belgium.  The  emperor's  ministers  having  taken  a  view 
of  the  various  causes  of  discomfiture  in  the  former  part 
of  the  war,  found  treachery  to  have  prevailed  among 
Austrian  officers  ;  and  dismissing  all  those  whom  there 
were  grounds  to  suspect,  substituted  others  in  their  place. 
The  AuB-  The  French  had  also  derived  erreat  benefit  from  their  train 
wleitaly.  ^^  artillery  :  the  Austrian  counsellors  in  this  campaign 
took  care  that  the  imperial  forces  should  equal  their  ad- 
versaries in  ordnance.  Scherer,  the  French  commander, 
took  the  field  in  March  :  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  en- 

c  Annual  Hegster,  1799^  chap.  xiv.  d  Ibid,  ch.  xv. 
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countering' the  Austrians  commanded  by  general  Kra^,  he    CHAF 
was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  fly  towards  Mantua*    Sue-     *^^*^- 
cessively  defeated,  the  republicans  were  driven  from  the      i^gg 
left  bank  of  the  Adige.     The    Italians  now  joining  the  Successes. 
Austrian  army,  assisted  in  annoying  the  retreating  French,  cover  the 
and  all  the  territories  that  had  b'een  extorted  from  the  "^J^^heast 

of  Italy. 

Venetians  were  evacuated ;  when  marshal  Suwarrow,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  joining  the  Austrians,  took  the 
chief  command. 

Leaving  Kray  to  invest  the  fortresses  of  Peschi era  Arrival  of 
and  Mantua,  the  Russian  commander  pursued  the  enemy  "^a"^*^* 

'  *  *    oilivaiTOw 

that  had  retired  to  the  Milanese  :  overtaking  their  army  with  the 
at  Adda,  on  the  2nh'of  April,  he  entirely  defeated  them,  f^^^^ 
and  compelled  them,  to  evacuate  the  Milanese^     Peschiera  Miutar/ 
was,  meanwhile,  captured  by  jKray  ;  and  except  Mantua,  aSd'v^S^ 
the    whole    northeast   of  Italy  was   recovered  from   the  ries. 
republicans.     Meanwhile  Moreau  was  placed  at  the  head  Skilful 
of  the  French  ;  who,  seeing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  deter-  ^^Moream. 
mined  on  a  plan  of  defence,  by  occupying  successive  posts 
and  defiles,  which  should  prevent  the  confederates  from  any 
material  advantage,  and  retard  their  progress  until  effectual 
reinforcements  might  arrive.       He  therefore  occupied  a 
position  which  secured  a  communication  between  France 
and  Switzerland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Macdonald  on  the 
ether* 

General  Macdonald  had  been  prevented  from  ex-  Affairs  of 
tending  his  conquests  in  Naples,  by  the  gradual  diminution  Jhe^^nch 
of  his  army.     By  the  threats  of  descent  from  the  Turks,  eivacuate 
the  Russians,  and  the  English,  who  hovered  over  the  coasts  oAtajy, 
of  the  upper  and  lower  seas,  he  had  been  obliged  to  content  *^^  ®®"" 
himself  with  securing  the  submission  of  the  capital,  putting  their  forac 
the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  completing  the  reduc-  JJJjJ^f. 
tion  of  the  two  provinces  of  Abruzzo  and  Capitana,  and 
of  the  two  principalities.     Such  was  the  situation  pf  Mac-* 
donald,  when  he  received  from  the  directory  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  join  Moreau.     Ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  he  deposited  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriots  ;  leavings  for  their  support,  republi- 
can  corps  that  had  been  ^raised  in  the  country,,  and  the 
garrisons  of  St.   Elmo,  of  Capua,  and  Oaeta.  .  Having 
traversed  the  Roman  ettates,  he  arrived  at  Florence  on 

Vol.  IV.  Bbb 
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CHAP,   the  ^4th  of  May ;  and  having  there  joined  several  detach- 
^^^^'     ments  of  republican  troops,  he  found  himself  at  the"  head 
t79a.      ^^  twenty- five  thousand  men*      With  this  force,   Macdo- 
nald  proposed  to  join  Moreau,  who  was  at  a  hundred  and   , 
fifty  miles  distance ;  and  to  overcome  the  multiplied  ob- 
stacles which  were   presented   both  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  enemy^     To  effect  a  union  with  his  col- 
league, he  had  two  roads,  oft  different  sides  of  the  Apen- 
nines :  the  one  goes  along  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Corjiiche  ;  but  it  could  not 
admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery  or  even  of  baggage*    The 
second  road  was  that  between  the  Apennines  and  the   Po, 
across   the  dutchies  of  Modena,  Pnrma,   and    Placentia* 
This  last  route,  though  the  more  circuitous,  he  chose  for 
his  march ;  but  secured  the  road  by  the   Corniche,  in  or- 
der to  retain  that  communication   with  Moreau.     Suwar- 
row  saw  that  if  Macdonald  should  join  Moreau,  he  would 
have  a  much  more  formidable  force  to  eircounter  than  any 
which  he  had  before   combated  in  the    present  campaign, 
and    applied    for    reinforcements*      Accordingly,    elevett 
thousand  Russians,  and  fourteen  thousand  A  us  trians  com- 
manded by  general  Bellegarde,  arrived  to  his  assistance  ia 
the  beginning  of  June*     The  month  of  June  was  occupi- 
ed by    Macdonald  and   Moreau  in  attempting  to  effect  ai 
junction ;    and  extraordinary   efforts   of  generalship  were 
exerted  by  the  three  commanders,  both  in  forming  schemes, 
anc)  in  reciprocally  disconcerting  antagonists.      Suwarrow 
proposed  to  combine  defensive  with  offensive  operations, 
to  occupy  a  Wrong  lino  of  ppsts   on  the  .west,  in  order  to 
check  the  advances  of  Moreau^  an4  on  the  east  to  bend  his. 
principal  efforts  against  Macdonald*      Both  Moreau  and 
MacdonaldyOn  the  other  hand,  wished  severally  to  avoid  ft 
general  engagement,  that  their  strength  might  not  be  impair- 
ed when  they  should  be  united.      Macdonald,  after  several 
conflicts  with  detachments  of  imperialists,   was,    on    the 
16th  of  June,  advanced  as  fai   as- the   river  Trebia;®  and 
Suvvarrow  had  now  reached  the  same 'place.      On  the  ITth^ 
a  coyrse  of  battles  commenced,  which,  lasting  three  days< 
calLeGMbrth  from  both  the  Russian  and  French  generals 
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efforts  not  unworthy  of  the  Carthagenian  hero'  who  first    CHAl». 
gave  celebrity  to  the  scene  of  action,     Macdonald  being  at     ^'^'^• 
length  defeated,    was  for   several   weeks   retarded    from 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  his  force  was  considerablyj 
reduced.      Hastening  back   to    meet  Moreau,  Sawarrow 
compelled    that   general    to    retreat.      Macdonald    mean^ 
while  had  retraced  his  own  course  back  to  Tuscanv :  foiled 
in  the  first  route  which  he  had  for  so  good  reasop  chosen, 
there  now  remained  for  him  only  the  left  hand  tract  by  the 
Comiche,  impassable,  as   we   have   seen   to   baggage   and 
artillery.      He  had  no  other  means  of  saving  his  artillery 
and  baggage,  including  the  spoils  of  Italy,  than  by  sending 
them  by  sea,  and  this  was  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  as 
the  English  men^f  war  hovered  over  thecoast.     Impelled 
however  by  necessity,  he  sent  his  various  is tores  to  Leg- 
horn   to    be   embarked.      Meanwhile,    Suwarrow,  having 
compcHed  Moreau  to  retreat,  endeavoured  to  improve  his 
.   victory  over  Macdonald  by  reconquering  Tuscany.     To 
this   attempt  the  dispositions    of  the  inhabitants  w'er^e  ex- 
tremely favourable  ;   and  they  were   farther  inspirited  by 
the  English  envoy,  Mr.  Windham,  to  profit  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  French,  reassert  their   independence,  and  re- 
establish their  sovereign.      About  25,000  took  arms   with 
this  intention,  and  were  soon  joined  by  very  considerable 
reinforce ments.      Diminished  as  his  force  was,  Macdonald 
might  easily  have  matched  a  feeble   and  desultory  multi- 
tude ;   yet  such  an  attempt  was  not  at  present  his  object. 
Freed  from  every  incumbrance,  he  now  took  the  route  of 
the  Comiche,  and  made  bis  way  towards  Moreau,  whom, 
near  the  end  of  July,  he  joined  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa,  with  the  remainder  of  his   army,  now  reduced  to 
about  thirteen   thousand    men  :   the  whole    army   of  the 
French  in  Italy  amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand.  During 
this  period,  Mantua  and   Alessandria^  had  been  captured 
by  the  imperialists  ;  and  while  affairs  were  so  prosperous 
in  the  north,  they  were  no  less  flourishing  in  the  south  of 
Italy.      After,  the   evacuation  of  Naples  by  Macdonald, 

cardinal  Ruffo,  at  the  head   of  the  royalist  army,  consist* 

« 

f  See  decount  of  the  battle  of  Trebia,  between  Hannibal  and^^e  lioiuaB 
consul  Sempronius,  Livy,  book  xxi    near  the  eja4. 
-g  Aaiiiial  iieigiatci*  I799i»  ch,  k,j. 
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lug  of  more  than  Iwentj  thousand  men^a^  4ome  hv^iuJred^ 
of  Russians,  defeated. the  republican  levies  of  men  whkh 
were  opposed  to  him,  and  marched  against  the  capital  £ 
which,  on  the  20th  of  June,  surrendered  by  cs^tulation* 
A  few  days  after  an  arniy  of  allies  came  into  port,  ajeri- 
mated  by  the  activity  and  directed  by  the  talents  of  admiral 
Nelson,  and  his  gallant  and  able  second,  captain  Trow- 
bridge. A  bo(;ly  of  English,  Russian,  and  Portugue^ft 
troops,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  castles  of  Ova 
and  Nuovo,  on  the  26th  ;  under  the  command  of  captain 
Trowbridge,  invested  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  the  29th% 
The  garrison,  unable  to  resist  such  a  force,  and  such  com- 
manders, capitulated  :  the  other  towns  successively  sur- 
rendered ;  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  restored 
to  his  throne  and  dominions  byL.the^^ritish  hero,  whose 
splendid  achievements  had  excited  and  invigorated,  in 
various  part^  of  the  globe,  the  most  courageous  efforts  for 
vindicating  the  independence  of  nation^  against  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  revolutionary  conquest*  From  Naples 
lord  Nelson  turned  his  attention  to  the  papal  territories, 
and  sent  captain  Trowbridge  with  a  small  armament  to- 
wards Rome.  The  inhabitants  joyfully  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  their  deliverers  :  the  republicans  finding  resist* 
ance  hopeless,  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  evacuate 
the  Roman  dominions  before  the  end  of  July.  Tuscai^y 
was  by  this  time  completely  recovered.  Piedmont  Wfts 
chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  confederates ;  and  the 
French,  who  in  the  end  of  March  had  been  masters  of 
all  Italy,  now  occupied  only  a  small  corner  in  the  north- 
west. In  the  beginning  of  August,  Joubert  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  in  the  place  of  .Moreau,  who  was  sent  to 
head  the  army  on  the  Rhinq.  The  confederates  were  now 
pmpioyed  in  the  siege  of  Tortona,  the  last  fortress  which 
remained  to  the  republicans  in  Piedmont  ;  and  twenty 
thousand  men  were  on  their  march  from  Alessandria  and 
Mantua  to  join  Suwarrow,  Joubert,  desirous  of  n»aking 
qne  attempt  to  relieve  Tortona,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Russian  general  before  the  reinforcement  should  arrivct 
The  French  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men  :  the 
pombined  force  was  more  considerable  ;  and,  besides  the 
superioritjr  of  the  latter  in  point  of  members,  jhey  were 
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choice  troops,  better  disciplined,  and  flushed  with  recent    CHAP. 

victories.     The  republicans,  on  the  15ith  of  August,  pre-  ,^^^^^^^.-^ 
pared  to  offer  battle  ;  and,  with  that  view,  were  formed  in      1799. 
an  encampment  placed  upon  the  hills  which  are  situated  S*"!^  ^i 
behind  the  town  of  Novi ;  and,  though  not  ver)'  high,  yet  victory  of 
are  extremely  steep.     Notwithstanding   the  strength   of  ^^^**'''<*^' 
this  position,  Siiwarrow,  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock^ 
advanced  to  engage  the  enemy.     The  republicans  received 
the  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  with  their  usual  firmness 
and  intrepidity,  and  drove  back  their  centre  and  right  wing 
three  several  times.     The  French  appeared  to  be  immov- 
able in  their  position,  and  sustained  with  equal  valour  re* 
peaked  charges  :  at  noon  they  confidently  expected    the 
victory  ;  but  sixteen  battalions  of  Austrians  arriving  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  made  such  an  impression,, that 
it  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  general  Joubert,  endea- 
vouring to  rally  his  men,  was  himself  mortally   wounded. 
Deprived  of  their  commander,  and  outnumbered  by  their 
opponents,  the  republicans  were  at  length  completely  over- 
powered.    Suwatrow  obtained  a  most  signal  victory,  which 
finely  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     Tortona  was  lialjisail 
captured ;   Piedmont  was  entirely  recovered ;  and  of  the  except  ' 
acquisitions  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  there  now  remained  to  ^no». 
the  French  only  the  small  territory  of  Genoa.     SuWarrow 
having  so  effectually  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
mand  in    Italy,   prepared   to  carry   his   victorious   arms 
against  the  republicans  in  Switzerland. 

While  the    French   by    the    combined  armies  were  CampaigK 
driven  from  their  Cisalpine  conquests,   Massena  was  en-  jand^and**^ 
gaged  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  Rhine.     The  the  Gri- 
auccesess  in  Italy  invigorated  the  allies  in  their  operations 
among  the  Alps,  and  compelled  Massena  to  act  upon  the 
defensive.      He  was  driven   from  the   Grisons,   and  the  The 
Austrians  crossing  the  Rhine,  established  themselves  on  dHren 
the  left  bank.      Advancing  in  the  career  oi  victory,  the  J*"^.™  ** 
Germans  drove  the  French  from  the  strong  and  important  SuceeswM 
position  at  St.   Gothard,   established  themselves  in  Swit-  Aiwtriaiw. 
zerland,  and  optened  with  the  army  of  Italy  a  line  of  com- 
munication, which,  on  the  other  side,   extended  through 
Suabia  to  the  banks  of  the  Maiiie ;  so  that  from  Mentz 
to  Italy,  there  was  a  chain  of  forces  advancing  against  the 
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CHAP.    French  republic,  of  which  the  army  of  the  Alps  constitu- 
•     ted  the  central  link*      During  the  month  of  June   the  im- 
1799       perialists  proceeded  rapidly  into  Switzerland,  and  after  the 
most  obstinate  conflicts,  made  themselves  masters  of  Zu- 
rich.     But    considerable    detachments    of   the  •  Austrians 
having  been  drafted  to   Italy,  and  a  very   great   body  of 
Russians  being  still  expected,  the  archduke,  without  far- 
ther pursuing  his  conquest*,  contenttd    himself  with  pre- 
serving his    acquisitions,  uniil   the    allies    should    arrive. 
The  present  force   of    Massena  being  too  much  reduced 
for  immediately  resuming  offensive   movements,  lie   em- 
ployed himself  in  preparations.      This    state    of    inaction 
continued,  with  no  important  interruption  on  either  side, 
from  the  end  of  June  till  near  tht*  end  of  August.      The 
exertions  and   successes   of   the  confederates    meanwhile 
produced  accessions  to  the  alliance.      The   duke   of   Wir- 
temberg  and  duke   of    Bavaria,    the    greatest    secondary 
princes  of  southern  Germany,  joined  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria in  its  efforts  against  the  republicans.      The   soul    of 
the  combination   was   England,   which  ^afforded  money  to 
assist  the  Austrians,  prompt  the   Russians,  and  stinriulate 
the  German  princes.      The  great  allied   powers  continued 
their  attempts  to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  a  share 
in  a  combination  which  they  represented  as   necessary  to 
his  own  safety.      This   prince  however,  still  more  jealous 
of  Austria  than  of  France,  would  'not  join  in  exertions  by 
which  he  conceived,  that  if  successful,  Austria  would  be 
ultimately  aggrandized  ;   and  if  unsuccessful,  the  disasters 
would  fall  upon  himself.    Against  revolutionary  doctrines 
and  designs,  he  thought  that  the  best  antidote  was  to  pre- 
serve for  his  people  the  comforts  of  peace,  which  prevent- 
ed the  necessity  of  oppressive  imposts,  promoted  industry 
and  prosperity,  and  thereby  precluded  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  discontent :   he  therefoYe  persisted   in  avoiding 
all  interference. in  the  contest.      The  secondary  and  other 
princes  of  northern  Germany  were  retained  in  their  neu- 
trality by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  electA"   of   Bavaria   and  the  duke  of   Wirtemberg, 
respectively   engaged    to   furnish    ten   thousand    and    six 
thousand  men,  for  which  they  were  to  be  subsidized  by 
England. 
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From  this  time,  it  is  believed,  that  a  difference  sub-    CHAP^ 
sisted  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh  con-  y^,.^^.,^^ 
earning  farther  operations.      The  Austrians,  considering      ^g^^ 
their  acquisitions  as  ends^  wished  to  preserve  what  they 
had  obtained.^     The  Russians,  regarding  their  conquests 
merely  as  means  of  reestablish ing  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
desired  to  pursue  the  successful  career.     Britain,  without 
avowing  the   same  object   as   Russia,  agreed   in    her  po- 
licy,   and   was  anxious  to  press  as  extensively  and    effec- 
tually as  possible  upon  France.     This   diversity  of  views 
and  schemes  between  the  two  imperial  courts  soon  taaani- 
fested  itself  in  the  belligerent  operations- 

The  French  government,  in  order  to  preserve  Swit- 
zerland, proposed  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  western 
borders  of  Germany,  and  the  execution  of  this  project  was 
the  object  of  the  army  which  Moreau  was  called  frOm 
Jtaly  to  command.  In  consequence  of  this  project,  a 
powerful  host  of  republicans,  passing  the  Rhine,  invaded 
Germany  near  the  end  of  August,  and  entering  Suabia, 
levied  various  contributions.  About  this  time,  general 
Korsakow  arrived  in  Switzerland,  with  a  great  body  of 
Russians ;  and  Suwarrow,  after  his  signal  victories  in 
Italy,  was  advancing  to  the  same  quai-ter.  ,  The  Russian 
general  had  expected  that  the  archdukie  Charles  was  in 
Switzerland,  to  cooperate  with  his  efforts ;  but  that  prince, 
when  the  republicans  entered  the  empire,  marched  towards 
the  Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to  repress  the  incursion  of  the 
French ;  and  the  defence  of  Switzerland  was  now  chiefly 
left  to  the  Russians.  The  force  of  the  allies  being  so 
niuch  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  Korsa- 
kow, and  Hotze  (left  commander  of  the  Austrians  in 
Switzerland),  contracted  their  plan  of  offensive  operations. 
It  was  now  projected  merely  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  small  cantons,  and  compel  Massena  to  retire  to  the 
Aar.  Korsakow  had  several  obstinate  conflicts  with  the 
republicans,  with  various  success ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  battles,  the  French  had  acted  with^so  much  skill  in 
the  management  of  their  positions,  that  the  Russians, 
when  they  were   apparently  victorious  by  their  intrepid 

li  Annual  Register,  1799,  ehap.  xt. 
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€HAP.    an4  impetuous  valour,  were  really  surrounded   from  .th<i 
iiXIV.     masterly  skill  of  their  antagonists.     At  Zurich,  Korsakow 
was  encompassed  on  all  sides  ;   and  M assena,  knowing  the 
icasseDft     terrible  prowess  of  the  Russian   soldiers,   endeavoured   to 
rertore^h^  profit  by  the  advantages  which  he  had    gained,   without 
mffairaof     driving  them  to  desperation.      He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
Fresch:     intercept  tibeir  retreat,  but  not  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
overcome  them,  if  driven  to  extremity  ;  he  therefore  left, 
by   the    road    to    Winterthur,    one    outlet    unobstructed. 
Meianwhile   he  oflFered  to   Korsakow   a  capitulation,    by 
which   he  might   quietly  retreat  to  the   Rhine ;  but  this 
proposal  was  totally  disregarded,      Korsakow   began   his 
retreat  by  the  outlet  left  for  him ;  and    Massena,    with 
much  pleasure,  permitted  his  departure  without  attempting 
any  obstruction.     The   Russian   however  having   merely 
begun  his  march  in  the  undisputed  course,  suddenly  took 
a  different  direction,  abd  attacked   a'  great   body  of  the 
republifcans  who  were  advantageously  posted  on  heights 
that  commanded  the  road.    The  French,  though  they  had 
not  expected  an  attack,'^  yet  soon  prepared  themselves  for 
4efetts        skilful  resistance.  They  suffered  the  Russians  to  approach, 
ihTRus^'  and  then  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
siaa  gene-  lery.     The  Russians  fought  with  astonishing  courage,  but 
.without  concert  and  design,   ^nd    were    therefore    totally 
unequal  to  the  valour,  skill,  and  ability  of  their  adversa- 
ries.     Overwhelmed  along  the  whole  of  their  column  by 
the  grape  shot  of  the   French,  whose  flying  artillery  ope- 
rated on  this  occasion  with  terrible  effect,  thev  rushed*  re- 
peatedly  with  fixed  bayonets  on   the   enemy ;   and  forced 
them,  for  some*  moments,  to  give  way.      But,  as  the  pro- 
>  digies  of  valour  performed  by  the  Russian  infantry,  neither 
were,  nor  indeed  could   be  turned  to   any  account  by  the 
superior   officers,   in   their   present    circumstances,    they 
served  only  to  render  the  defeat  more  complete,   as  well 
as  sanguinary.      General  Korsakow,   with   the  remains  of 
Suwarrow  his   army,  forced   forward   and  passed  the  Rhine.      Such 
intoSwu-    w^s  the  situation  of  affairs  when  marshal  Suwarrow  arrived 
lertancl.      Jn  Switzerland,  in  the  month  of  September.    The  Russian 
general  having  successfully  executed  his  march  into  Swit- 
zerland,  expected    a   very    powerful    cooperation,    which 
would  enable  him  to  be  equally  successful  as  he  had  been 
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in  Italy.     Not  apprised  of  the  circumstances  which  had    CHAr. 
compelled  the  retreat  of  Korsakow,  he  fully  relied  on  the  ^^^^i^llLi 
aid  of  that  general,  as  well  as  of  the  Austrians ;  /and  in     ^799; 
that  confidence  advanced  into  the  country  which  was  now 
possessed  by  the  eoemy.     But,  on  penetrating  into  Swit-  ^^^  pn>- 
zerland,  he  found  that  his  countrymen  were  departed,  and  poi-i^d°by 
that  he  had  very  little  cooperation  to  expect  from   the  ^ng  h^*^"' 
Austrians*     He  was  now  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  retires 
and  to  retreat  towards  the  Rhine*     Korsakow,  rallying  his  umnMir* 
troops,  recrossed  the  river  to  support  his  countrymen ;  and 
various  bloody  engagements  took  place  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  republicans.     Suwarrow,  though  compelled  to 
retire,  never  suffered  a  defeat;  and  at  last,  in  October^ 
seeing  no  assistance  from  the  Austrians,  passed  the  Rhine^ 

Prince  Charles  having  deemed  it  necessary,  instead 
of  cooperating  with  the  Russian  generals,  to  march  into 
Suabia,  there  had  to  encounter  the  French  army.  After 
various  and  indecisive  operations,  he  was  informed  of  the 
misfortunes  in  Switzerland,  and  departed  towards  Suwar<^ 
row.  Between  the  army  which  he  left,  and  the  republicans, 
repeated  conflicts  took  place,  without  any  important  event ; 
and  the  French  repassed  the  Rhine  :  and  thus  the  Rhine^ 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  again  became  the  boundary 
of  the  republic. 

*  The  departuiie  of  the  archduke  for  Suabia  was,  by 
military  critics,  deemed  unnecessary,  as  a  detachment 
might  have  sufficed*  This  movement^  however,  was  not 
imputed  to  an  error  of  the  commander,  but  to  political 
jealousy  of  the  cabinet.  The  event  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  was  favourable  to  the  allies ;  but  in  Switzerland^ 
they  lost  in  the  end  the  advantages  of  the  beginning ;  and 
besides  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  discomfiture, 
I  tended  to  break  the  combination  through  which  only  they 
could  succeed  against  France.  Paul,  about  this  time^ 
published  a  manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  to  restore 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  and  to  replace  all  the 
conquests  of  the  republic  on  the  footing  which  they  were 
on  before  the  war*  If  the  German  princes  would  coope- 
rate with  him,  he  would  exert  his  wkole  strength  by  sea 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  c 
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CHAP,    and  land  ;  but  if  they  withheld  tfadr  asaistance^  he  troaUl 
^^^^^  withdraw  hia  forces/ 

^\f^^        ^HiLE  the  allies  were  dius  engaged  ix^  endeavouring^ 

The  Bri-    to  make  an  impression  upon  France,  Britam  undertook; 

Mock-up     an.  expedition  to  detach  the  Bataviap  republic  from  it» 

of  F^°Afce    connexion  with  the  French  ;  and  to  extricate  her  ancient 

Spain,  and  ally  from  that  domination  which  she  naturally  supposed  a 

Holland,     gy^^t  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  bear  only  from  necea* 

sity*  The  elforta  of  our  illustrious  commanders,  in  the^  twa 

preceding  years,  had  so  reduced  the  maritime  strength  of 

^  France  and  her  dependencies,  that  though  both  Spain  and 

she  had  a  great  number  of  shipa,  they  had  no  efficient 

naval  force;  and  thdir  harbours,  during  1799,  were  undex' 

a  state  of  blockade.  ^ 

Expedition  ^      Thus  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  maritime  inter- 

of  York*to  •'ttptio'^  o^  invasion,  government  determined  to  send  a 

Holland,     powerful  armament  to  Holland.     The  chief  command  was 

conferred  on  the  duke  of  York :  the  land  force  was  to  con^ 

aist  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  body  of 

Russians  auxiliaries.     On  the  13th  of  August  sir  Ralph 

Abercrombie  set  sail  from  Deal  with  the  first  part  of  die 

army,  and  a  fleet  commanded  by  rear-admiral  ^itchel^ 

joining  lord  Ihincan  in  the  north  seas,  on  the  21st  they 

came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  coast;    but  from   weather 

extremely  boisterous,  notwithstanding  the  season  of  the 

Troops       year^  could  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  27th*     Admiral 

Hdder/''^  Mitchel,  with  very  great  skill  and  abiUty,  covered  the 

^  landing  of  the  troops,  which  sir  Ralph  superintended  with 

equal  intrepidity  and  vigour.     Inspired  by  mutual  con« 

£dence,  sameness  of  wish,  and  a  thorou^gh  reliance  on  the 

courage,  professional  knowledge,   and  wisdom  of ,  their 

respecuve  leaders^  both  the  army  and  the  navy  acted  with 

Battle  and  the  most  perfect  unanimity.^     The  enemy  posted  at  die 

victory.       Helder  had  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  our  troops  ;  but 

Dutch  fleet  ^^^^  entirely  defeated ;  and  some  days  afterwards,  the 

sorrenders.  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  surrendered  to  admiral  MitcheL 

From  this  time  to  the  13th  of  September,  the  rest  of  the 

British  forces,  together  with  the  Russians,  arrived ;  and 

■ 

i  See  State    Papers,  Paul's    declaration,  September  tSth,  O.  S.   1799. 
k  In  the  strong  professional  language  of  admiral  Mitchel  "  ifieu  fniUeil 
heartily  tof^ther." 
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fxa  royid  highness  haviog  thut  day  joined  the  army,  found    chap. 
himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.*     The  prince  .JJjJ^Z*. 
resolved  on  a  general  attack;  and  on  the  19th,  advanced ^  179^. 
with  his  army,  extending  in  four  columns  from  the  right  T^^  ^^- 
to  the  left,  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  Alk-  advance^te 
maer.    The  column  to  the  extremity  of  the  right,  consistr  slt^f* 
ed  chiefly  of  the  Russians  in  twelve  battalions,  assisted  by  September 
the    seventh  light   dragoons,  and  general  Manners's  bri«*     ^  ' 
gades,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Russian  lieutenant  gen* 
eral  De  Hermann,  and  extended  to  the  sand  hills  on  the 
coast  near  the  famous  Camperdown ;  on  which  heights  a 
column  of  the   enemy  was  very  advantageously  posted. 
The  second  division,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general 
Dundas,  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light 
dragoons,  two  brigades  of  foot  guards,  and  major  general 
his  highness  prince  William's  brigade.     Its  object  was  to 
force  the  enemy's  position  at  Walmen-huysen  and  Schorel* 
dam,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  column  under  lieutenant 
general  De  Hermann.     The  third  column,  commanded 
by  lieutenent  general  sir  James  Pulteney,  consisted  of  two 
squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light  dragoons,  major  general 
Son's  brigade,  and  msrjor  general  Coote's  brigade.     This 
column  was  intended  to  take  possession  of  Ouds  Carspel 
at  the  head  of  the  Lange  dyke,  a  great  road  leading  to 
Alkmaer."     The  fourth  and  left  eolumn,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  con- 
ftisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons, 
major  general  the  earl  of  Chatham's  brigade,  major  gen- 
eral Moore's  brigade,  major  general  the  earl  of  Cavah'a 
brigade,  first  battalion  of  British  grenadiers  of  the  line, 
first  battalion  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  line,  and  the 
twenty-third  and  fifty- fifth  regiments,  under  colonel  Mac- 
donald,  and  was  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee.     To  the  attainment  of  these  manifold  and 
mportanti  objects,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  presented 
themselves.     To  the  right,  on  which  side  the  Russians 
^ere  to  advance^  the  country  was  almost  covered  with 
voods^  especially  near  the  vSlage  of  Bergen,  where  the 

I  See  the  dake  of  TorWs  letters  to  Mr.  DandM,  London  Gazette,  Sep« 
tember  19th.  m  See  the  duke  of  York's  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas^  Liondps 

Ciazette  extraordinary^  September  24lh  1799. 
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principal  force  of  the  enemy  "was  placed.  Tbe^Russiai^ 
advancing  with  an  intrepidity  that  overlooked  the  power^r 
ful  resistance  they  were  to  meet,  were,  by  their  impetuous 
courage,  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  order 
which  would  have  ensured  safety  and  success ;  and,  after 
a  most  valiant  contest,  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  Both  the  second  and  third  columns  had  ,also  great 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  deep  ditches  and  canals  by 
which  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  intersected.  The 
second,  under  general  Dundas,  after  renewing  the  battle 
with  promising  success,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire* 
Lieutenant  general  sir  James  Pultene'y,  with  the  third, 
effected  his  object  in  carrying  by  storm  the  post  of  Ouds 
Carspel  at  the  head  of  the  Lange  dyke ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  right  preventing  our  army  from  profiting  by 
this  advantage,  it  became  expedient  to  withdraw  the  third 
column.  The  same  circumstances  led  to  the  necessity  of 
recalling  the  corps  under  lieutanant  general  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  who  had  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Hoom,  of  which  city  he  had  taken  possession,  together 
with  its  garrison.  The  whole  of  the  army  returned  to  its 
former  position*  Autufnn  1799  was  remarkably  rainy, 
and  even  tempestuous ;  such  weather  in  a  country  naturally 
so  wet,  and  also  so  intersected  by  canals  and  ditches,  for 
some  time  suspended  the  operations  of  the  British  army. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  the  storm  having  abated,  the  Bri- 
tish army  cpmmenced  an  attack  on  tfaie  whole  of  the 
enemy's  line.  A  severe  and  obstinate  action  ensued, 
which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until  the  same  hour 
atnight.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  army  was  com- 
manded by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  centre  divison  by 
general  Dundas,  and  the  left  by  major  general  Burrard :  all 
of  whom  eminently  distinguished  themselves  on  this  day, 
by  their  cool  courage  and  excellent  conduct.^  The  first 
impression  was  made  on  the  adverse  line,  by  the  right 
wing  of  our  army :  the  next  by  the  centre ;  and  lastly,  the 
left  wing  also  overcame  all  resistance.  The  enemy  being 
entirely  defeated,  retired  in  the  night  from  the  positions 
which  they  had  occupied  on  the  Lange  dyke,  the  Koe  dyke 

n  See  letter  of  the  duke  of  York  to  Mr.  Duiidad;  London  Gazette  exinor^ 
jlinf^ry,  October  2<ilh,  1799. 
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wt  Bergen,  and  on   die   extensive   range  of  sand  hills    chap. 
hetweeh  this  last  and  Egmont-op-Zee«   On  the  night  after  ^J^fJZ' 
&e.  battle,  the  British  troops  lay  on  their  arms ;  and  on      |^g 
the  3d  of  October  moved  forwards,  and  occupied  the  posi- 
tions  of  Egmont-op-Hoof,  £gmont-op-Zee,  the   Lange 
dyke,  Alkmaer,  and  Bergen. 

The  enemy's  force  was  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  thous^d  men,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  par^  were 
French*     The  duke  of  York,  in  die  account  he  gave  of 
die  action  of  the  second  of  October,  bestowed  warm  and 
liberal  praise  on  the  whole   army  under  his  command. 
**  Under  the  Divine  Providence^"  says  his  royal  highness, 
^'  this  signal  victory  obtained  over  the  enemy,  is  to  be 
^^  ascribed  to  the  animated  and  persevering  exertions  which 
^^  have  been  at  all  times  the  characteristics  of  the  British 
^^  soldier,  and  which,  on   no  occasion,   were  ever  more 
*'  eminently  displa}^ed :  nor  has  it  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
^^  any  general  to  have  such  just  cause  of  acknowledgement 
^^  for  distinguished  support.     I  cannot  in  sufficient  terms 
*'  express  the  obligations  I  owe  to  general  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
^^  crombie  and  Kedtenant  general  Dundas,  for  the   able 
'^  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  respective  columns ; 
^^  whose  success  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to 
'^  their  personal  exertions  and  example :  the  former  had  two 
*'  horses  shot  undeV  him*"     Very  distinguished  praise  is 
also  bestowed  by  his  highness  on  colonel  Macdonald,  lord 
Paget,  major  general  Coote,  general  sir  James  Pulteney, 
and  many  other  officers.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
exceeded  four  thousand  men  killed,  about  three  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  many  tum- 
brils.    Bilt  the  victory  obtained  by  the  British  army  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.^     The  exhausted  state  of  th&  troops, 
from  the  vast  difficuldes  and  fatigues  they  had  to  encounter, 
prevented  the  British  commander  from  taking  that  adva^n- 
tage  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
and  under   any  other  circumstances,  would  have   been 
the  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  2d  of  October. 


o  Among  the  wounded  was  the  bvave  and  aeeompliBhed  marquis  of  Hunt* 
|#7 ;  who  for  maoy  months  soiTered  very  seTcrely,  hut  at  length  recovered. 
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Tg«  French  general  Btving  taken  post^  at  the  narrcnv 
fttbmus  between  Beverwick  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  duke 
of  York  determined,  if  possiUe,  to  force  him  from  thenoe, 
before  he  should  ha^e  an  opportunity  of:  strengthening  by 
vorka  the  short  and  very  defenceless  line  which  he  occu* 
pied  ;  and  to  oblige  him  still'  further  to  retire,  before  he 
CQuld  be  joined  by  the  reinforcements  which  he  was 
informed  were  upon  their  march.  Preparatively,  therefore, 
lo  a  general  and.  forward  movement,  he  ordered  the 
l^dvanced  posts  which  the  army  had  taken  on  the  3d,  in 
front  of  Alkmaer  and  the  other  places  already  meptloned* 
to  be  pushed  forward ;  which  was  done  accordingly  on  the 
4th.  At  first,  little  opposition  was  shown,  and  the  British 
Hucceeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  villages  of  Scher- 
merhoom.  Archer  Sloot,  Limnen,  Baccum,  and  of  a  posi- 
tion on  the  sand  hills  near  Wyck-op-Zee.  The  column,^ 
consisting  of  the  Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
major  general  D'Essen,  attempted  to  g^ain  a  height  in  front 
of  tbeir  intended  advanced  post  at  Baccum  which  was 
material  to  the  secttrity  of  that  point ;  but  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  to  move  up  for  the  support  of  that 
column  with  the  reserve-  of  his  corps. .  The  enemy,  on 
^heir  part,  advanced  their  whole  force  :  the  action  became 
general  along  the  line  from  Limnen  to  the  sea,  and  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  until  night,  when  the  Batavian 
.and  French  army  retired,  leaving  the  British  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  This  conflict  was  as  severe  as  any  of 
chose  that  haid  been  fought  since  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
in  Holland ;  and^  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged, 
iftttended  with  as  great  a  loss.  Of  the  British  600  were 
Jkilled  or  wounded  ;  of  the  Russians,  ^not  less  than  1200. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  very  great,  in  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  which  fell  into  our  hands  to  the 
number  of  5O0.  The  post  to  which  the  British  army 
directed  its  hiarch  was  Haerlem  :  but  intelligence  was 
received  from  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action,  that  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  just  reinforced  by  6000  infantry, 
had  strengthened  the  position  of  Beverwick,  and  thrown 
up  very  strong  works  in  its  rear ;  and  farther,  that  they 
had  stationed  a  large  force''  at  Parmirind,  in  an  almost 
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kinccesftible  posititm,  covered  hy  an  kusidated  country  t  (MAJt. 
Ae  debouches  from  which  were  strongly  fottified^  and  m  ,,^!^J!i/- 
the  hands  of  the  eiiemy ;  and  fartl^r  stilly  that,  as  our      y^^^ 
army  advanced,  this  corps .  was  placed  in  oUr  rear*     In** 
formed  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  British  commander 
naturally  paused.     The  obstacles  here,  enumerated  might 
have  been  overcome  by  the  persevering  courage  of  the 
troops  under  his  command^  had    not   the   state   of  the 
weather,  the  ruined  condition  ofr  the  roads,  and  the  total 
want  of  the  necessary  supplies,  arising  from  the   above 
causes,  presented  sCdditionaJ  difficulties  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  consideration.    From  the.  people,  instead 
of  cooperation,  he  experienced  hostility  ;  indeed,  if  they 
had  been  disponed,  of  which  they  manifested  no  appearance^ 
fear  of  the  French  republicans  would  have  impelled  theok 
to  distress  the  British  troops^.    The  duke  of  York,  there- 
fore, having  maturely  weighed  th^  situation  in  which  the 
army  under  his  command   was   thus  placed,  thought  it 
adviseable,  with  the  concurrence  of  general  Abercrombie  ^. 
and  the  lieutenant  generals  of  the  army,  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops    from   this   advanced   position,   and   fall  back    to  ^[2^*^**^ 
Shagenbrug.      There   the   enemy   harassed  our   line    of 
defence  by  daily,  though  partial  attacks  ;  the  ipost  serious 
of  which  was  made  by  general  Daendels  in  person.    That 
general,  on  the  10th  of  October,  assaulted  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  forces,  upon  an  advanced  post  near  WinckJe, 
imder  the  command  of  prince  William  of  Gloucester;  and 
with  six  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  endea- 
voured to  force  this-  post  by  every  exertion.     To.  resist 
this  formidable  attack,  the  prince  had  only  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  yet  he  obliged  the  Dutch 
general  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  killed^ 
and  one  French  general.     But  general  Daendels  being 
almost  immediately  reinforced  by  four  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  the  prince  of  Gloucester  was  under  the  necessity  of 
falling  back  to  Cohorn.  Th^  loss  of  the  English  in  this  action 
did  not  exceed  three  killed  and  about  twelve  wounded^ 
The  prince,  during  the  action,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  ;  but  he  received  no  injury  himself,  though  exposed     ^ 
to  the  greatest  personal  danger,  under  a  heavy  fire,  being 
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CH4P.    frequemly  in  the  front  of  the  line,  animating  (he  exertiott 
^^    *    of  his  troops  by  his  example. 


i^gg  The  efforts  of  our  marine,  under  the  conduct  of  admi- 

IndeeittTe  ral  Mitchel,  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  Zuyder  the  coast,  were  continued,  amidst  these  transactions  on. 
^®'  land,  with  unabated  activity.    Many  gunboats,  and  several 

light  ships  of  war,  were  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  an  attack 
that,  on  the  11th  of  October,  they  made  on  the  town  gf 
Lemmer,  which  had  come  into  our  possession,  as  above 
related,  was,  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  British  sailors  and 
marines,  under  the  command  of  captain  Boorder  of  the 
Wolverene  bombship. 
^t?ti***  f  ^^  considering  the  various  obstacles  to  his  expedition, 
the  army,  the  duke  of  York  despatched  his  secretary,  colonel  Brown- 
fig,  to  London,  in  order  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  to  receive  his 
majesty's  farther  instructions.  The  colonel  soon  returned 
to  the  army,  with  orders  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Holland.  Transports  were  sent  for  this  purpose,  and 
works  were  thrown  up  on  the  commanding  heights  of 
Keckdown,  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  our  troops.  On 
onirmi!*°"  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  October,  a  suspension  of  arms  in  Holland  waa 
agreed  on  between  the  captain  genersd  of  the  English  and 
Russian  army,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  generals  Brune  and 
Daendels  on  the  other.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  parties, 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  given  up  on  both  sides,  those 
on  parole,  as  well  as  others.  It  was  further  stipulated, 
as  the  price  of  permission  to  the  British  troops  to  reem- 
bark  on  board  their  transports  without  molestation,  that 
eight  thousand  of  the  seamen,  whether  Batavian  republicans 
or  French,  who.  were  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Frepch  gover^iment.  The  combined  English 
and  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  Holland  before  the  end 

5j2!i*i*       of  November.     No  time  was  lost  in  the  embarkation  of 
troops 

withdraw    the  British  and  Russian  troops ;  and,  together  with  these, 
Holland.     ^  gi'eat  number  of  Dutch  royalists,  to  the  amount  of  near 

two   thousand,  came   to  England*     The  Russians   were* 

quartered  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  nation  in  the  contests  with 

^e  Batavian  republic,  were,  as  usually  in  the  history  of 

Britain,  more  suocessful  at  aea  than  on  land;  and  not  only 
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in  the  northe!m  scai,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic.     The  rich    CHAF. 

colony  of  Surinam,  in  which  there  is  so  striking  an  assem-  ^^J^J^^ 

blage  of  luxUriancy  of  soil,  accumulation  of  riches,  and      ^^m. 

luxury  of  manners,  was  added  to  our  colonial  possessions.^  Capture  of 

This  Dutch   settlement  voluntarily  surrendered  August 

20th,  to  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  commander  in  chief  of  his 

majesty's  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  Leeward  and  Wind* 

ward  Caribbee  Islands,  who   conducted  against  it  a  small 

v^  squadron  of  ships,  with  troops  collected  from  Grenada 

indt  St.  If ucie.     The  principal  articles  of  the  capitulation 

were  nearly  the  same  that,  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  war, 

had  been  granted   to  French  islands.      The  inhabitants 

wcre^  to  enjoy  full  security  to  their  persons,  and  the  free 

exettise  of  their  religion,  with  the  immediate  and  entire  pos* 

session  of  their  private  property,  whether  onshore  or  afloat. 

All   ships  of  War,  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores  in.  the 

pubKc  magazines  and  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 

every  description,  belonging  to  the   public,  were  to  be 

given  up  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  state  they  then 

were  ;  regular  lists  being  taken  by  officers  appointed  for 

this  purpose  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties.     In  case 

die  colony  of  Surinam  should   remain  in  the   possession 

of  his  Britannic  majesty,  at  the   conclusion  of  a  general 

peace,  it  should  enjoy  every  right  and  every  commercial 

privilege  enjoyed  by  the   British  colonies  in  the  West 

Indies.    The  troops  then  in  Surinam,  as  well  as  the  officers 

belonging  to  the  diffe^rent  corps  serving  under  its  present 

government,  should  have  it  in  their  option   to  enter  into 

his  Britannic  majesty's  service,  on  the  same  footing,  with 

respect  to  appointments  and  pay,  as  the  rest  of  his  army 

provided  that  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 

to  his  majesty,  which  they  would  be  required  to  take* 

The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  the  part  Short 
which  the  British  government  had  undertaken  to  act  in  the  ™i^Sie^ 
confederation  against  the  French  Republic,  caused  a  short  mSeptem^ 
meeting  of  parliament,  at  so  eariy  a  season  as  the  month 
of  Septeijnber.'     The   object  of  this   extraordinary  con- 
vocation  was  to  pass  a  law  for  extending  the  voluntary 
serV'ice   of  the   militia,   while   the  regular  forces   were 

p  See  Londcm  Gszette/October  t^tb,  1799. 
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CHAP,   employed  on  the  expedition  ;  and  also  to  vote  some  pecu* 
*^*^*    Diary  supplies  on  account  of  the  unforeseen  expenses*  The 
1799.      projected  bill  respecting  the  militia,  permitted  three-fifths 
of  that  body  to  enlist  into  such  corps  of  regulars  as  his 
majesty  should  appoint ;  each   volunteer  to  receive  ten 
guineas,  to  serve  in  Europe  only^  and  to  continue  attached 
to  the  corps  in  which  he  first  entered.     If  companies  (not 
less  than  eight  privates)  should  volunteer  together,  they 
might  continue  to  form  the  same  corps,  and  either  to  be 
joined  into  separate  battalions ;  or  if  their  number  did  not 
admit  of  such  an  arrangement,  they  were  to  be  attached 
to  regular  regiments.     Every  officer  belonging  to  such  a 
company  of  militia   should  have   temporary  rank  in  the 
regulars  equal  to  that  which  he  had  before  held ;  if  the 
corps   was  reduced,  he  should   enjoy  either  half-pay,  or 
permanent  military  rank,  and  full  pay  like  any  military 
oflScer.     The  bill,  being  accompanied  with  numerous  re- 
gulations concerning  the  mode  of  its  execution,  underwent 
considerable  opposition,  as  tending  to  diminish  by  dona- 
tive the  constitutional  and   patriotic  force   of  the  militia, 
and  to  increase  the  standing  army  dependent  on  the  crown. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  uniformly  been  (his  opponents 
said)  to  extend  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  monar- 
chical branch  of  the  constitution  beyond  its  due  and  salu- 
tary bounds.     His  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  effect  this 
general  end,  had  been  to  propose  some  special  or  tempo- 
rary evil  to  be  removed,  or  good  to  be  attained,  from  the 
^   *     restriction  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  enlargement  of 
kiogly  force.     The  pretext  for  suspending  the  habeas  cor- 
pus was  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  ;  as  if  a  conspiracy, 
if  it  had  really  existed,  might  not  have  been  discovered 
and  crushed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land.     The 
pretext  for  extending  the  laws  of  treason,  and  controling 
popular  assemblies,  was  the   existence  of  seditious^  meet- 
ings and  rebellious  designs.     The   pretended  causes  had 
totally  ceased,  but  the  laws,  sa  conducive  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  ministers  still  continued.     The  ostensible  reason 
for  alluring  the  militia  to  become  soldiers  was,  to  give 
eifect  to  our  military  operations  abroad ;  the  real  intention 
was,  at  once  to  increase  the  standing  army  and  ministe- 
rial patronage.     These  objections,  though  strongly  urged^ 
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wtre,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  house,  deemed  futile  ;    CHAP, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.     The  supplies  granted     ^^^^' 
at  present  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  millions,      ^j^ 
including  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  to  be  raised  Supplies. 
by  exchequer  bills.     Bills  were  also  passed  for  granting  is^i^^ 
relief  to  West  India  merchants,  and  for  supporting  com-  «>picd. 
mercial  credit.     These  were  the  chief  acts  of  this  short 
session,  which  lasted  only  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember till  the  twelfth  of  October. 
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UltmcUe  purpose  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt'-^their 
views  concerning  JndiA^^-^Tippoo  Sultan  recoy^re  a  con- 
siderable part  ofhisfQrmer  strength^-^orms  a  new  con- 
federacy  for  driving  "the  English  from  India-^^his 
schemes  are  discovered^  and  he  is  admonished  by  the 
British  government  to  relinquish  his  projects-disregards 
the  admonition — British  armies  from  the  two  coasts  take 
the  field — Tippoo  retires  into  Seringapatam-Sritish 
storm  that  city — death  of  Tippoo^  and  reduction  of 
Mysore^-'humane  and  wise  policy  of  the  British  gover* 
nor. "^Proceedings  in  Egypt^-^ituation  of  Bonaparte 
after  the  battle  of  Aboukir-^ijfficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend^^exercise  his  extraordinary  genius'^^ 
military  progress — battle  of  the  pyramids — he  addresses 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians^^he  promises 
the  French  will  protect  them  from  the  Mamalukes — he 
professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan  faithp^-plan  oj 
Bonaparte  to  amalgamate  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomje- 
dans  with  the  pretensions  of  the  French-^his  undertaking 
more  dijfficult  than  the  undertaking  of  Mahomet.'-^ivil 
and  political  administration — his  innovations  are  dis- 
regarded by  many  of  the  Egyptians-^iscontents^-Hire 
quelled — Bonaparte  proposes  to  march  into  Syria--^^ 
object  of  this  design*— -march  and  prjogress  of  the  French 
army-^Bonaparte  defeats  the  Syrians — captures  ^oppa 
-—-advances  towards  Acre—^tate  and  importance  of  that 
fortress — situation'-^the  French  army  invests  that  city*— 
sir  Sidney  Smithy  with  a  British  squadron^  arrives  at 
Acre-'-captures  a  French  flotilla — he  perceives  the  impor- 
tance of  here  repressing  the  progress  of  the  French — his 
masterly  view  of  the  situation  of  aff'airs'—-his  first 
purpose  to  inspirit  the  Turks—t^he  diffuses  moral  energy 
into  their  physical  strength*-— the  French  effect  breaches 
in  the  wall — assaults  on  the  town-^inspirited  and  headed 
by  the   English^   the    Turks   repel  the  attack^^grand 
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atsault  by  the  French — Smith  employs  his  sailors  as 
soldiers — efficacious  efforts  and  example  of  this  heroic 
band^^-^he  French  are  entirely  vanquished — retreat  from 
Acre^^Bonaparte  returns  to  Egypt — the  Turks  send  an 
army  to  Aboukir^  but  are  defeated — measures  of  Bona- 
parte for  the  improvement  of  Fgypt^ 

THE  contest  between   the  French  republic  and     CHAP. 
Britain  and  her  allies  was  not  confined  to  Europe  and  the  y^rw^^ 
conterminous  ocean,  but  exii&nded  in  a  diagonal  line  to      1799. 
India  and  its  environs.     The  erand  obiect  of  the  expedi-  Ultimate 

o  J  •  r  purpose  of 

tton  from  Toulon  was  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  com-  the  FrencK 
mercial  and  nciaritime  greatness  of  England.  Among  the  to^pT? 
various  measures  pursued,  or  suggested  for  this  end,  none  concerning 
seeined  to  tl)te  French  more  effectual  for  the  execution  of 
their  designs,  than  the  formation  of  alliances  with  the  native 
powers  of  India.  Greatly  as  Tip^oo  Sultan  had  been 
reduced  in  the  war  with  lord  Cornwallis,  he  had  not  been 
entirely  subdued.  .  His  ambition,  though  so  severely  repres- 
sed, was  not  totally  crushed;  and  he  still  cherished  hopes  of 
ultiiiiately  succeeding  in  its  gratification.  The  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit,  inflamed 
his  pride  to  resentment  aAd  revenge,  and  cooperated  with 
his  love  of  power  to  stimulate  hostility  against  England. 
He  watchfully  observed  every  circumstance  in  the  politics 
of  Asia,  or  of  Europe,  which  might  be  improved  into 
the  means  of  humbling  the  British  power  in  India. 
Like  the  Carthagenians,  after  the  signal  overthrow  that 
clos<;d  their  second  war  with  the  Romans,  though  com- 
pelled to  deliver  hostages,  to  pay  ax^  tribute,  to  confine 
themselves  within  much  narrower  limits  than  they  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  instead  of  succumbing 
under  misfortune,  he  employed  peace  in  recovering  his 
strength  and  improving  his  resour^ei^.  It  is  customary 
for  the  princes  of  Hindostan,  according  to  their  faculties 
and  views,  to  entertain  different  portions  of  European 
tpoops,  for  the  purpose  x)f  training,  animating,  ^nd  con- 
ducting thetr  own  people  in  wars  with  their  neighbours; 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  different  princes  and^ 
states  of  Italy,  enervated  after  a  lapse  of  time  since  the 
irruption  of  their  a^cestor^  from  the  north,  by  a' delicious 
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CHAP,    climate  and  exuberant  soil,  were  wont  to  retain  leaders  of 

I  YV" 

^^^^^^Z     bands,**  with  their  followers,  from   the  hardy  regions  be- 
1799.     yond  the  Alpine  mountains.    Tippoo,  very  soon  after  the 
Tippoo       pacification  of  1792,  began  to  increase  his  European  mili- 
eovers  a      tary  establishment*    All  European  adventurers,  especially 
We  partof  ^^^  French,  found  ready  admittance  into  his  service,  and 
his  inrmer  as  much  encouragement  as  can  be  given  under  a  despotic 
***  *     form  of  government.     The  common  enmity  of  the  sultan 
and  the  French  to  the  British  nation,   formed  a   kind  of 
tacit  alliance  between  those  two  powers,  and  a  predisposi- 
tion to  define  and  ratify  it  by  express  stipulation,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should   be  presented   in  the   vicissi- 
tudes   of   Asia   and   of  Europe.       The    preponderating 
power  of  Great  Britain  at  sea,  and   her  dominion  in  the 
east,  by  the  cession  of  Mysorean  territory  at  once  more 
extended  and  compacted  than  ever,  suppressed  the  hostile 
emotions  and  intentions  that  burned  within  the  bosom  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  though  naturally  daring  and   impetuous, 
until  the  unparalleled  successes  of  the  tremendous  Bona- 
parte in  Italy,  and  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  Aus- 
trian  dominions,    encourtiged   him   to    take   some    steps 
towards  a  formal  confederation  with  the  French  against 
Forms  a     the  English.    The  expanded  genius  of  Bonaparte,  seeking 
federacy     physical  and  moral  instruments  wherever  they  could  be 
Sr  E^^  UsI  found,  immediately,   in  the  power  and  hatred  of  Tippoo, 
from  India,  perceived  an  engine  and  springs  which  might  be  directed 
with  effect  against  the  commercial  and  maritime  greatness 
of  a  nation,  in  enmity  so  formidable  to  the  French  repub- 
lic ;  nor  was  he   slow  in  setting  it  in  motion;     Having 
corresponded  with  the  French  general,  Tippoo  renewed 
his  hopes  and  expectations  of  being  able,  at  last,  to  effect 
the  object  which  he  and  his  father  had  so  often  attempted 
in  vain.     Aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  neighbours  in 
the  peninsula,  and  despairing  of  procuring  the  alliance  of 
the  Nizam  and^the  Mahrattas,  he  had  carried  his  plans  of 
alliance  to  more  distant  powers,  and  projected  an  invasion 
from  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  ex- 
tensive and  populous  countries  situated  between  the  river 
Indus  and  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Caspian  se^^ 

^  Condottieri. 
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^nd  between  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia^  and  great  chap. 
Bucharia  or  the  country  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars;  including,  ^^L^^if 
besides,  Lahore,  and  the  celebrated  province  of  Cachemire,  ^j^^ 
and  governed  by  Zemaun  Shah,  a  prince  of  great  abilities/ 
In  the  mean  time,  Tippoo,  while  augmenting  his  whole 
army,  laboured  to  increase  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the 
Decan,  though  the  ally  of  the  English.  A  scheme  was 
concerted  between  the  sultan  and  certain  French  officers, 
for  gradually  raising  the  European  force  in  the  army  of  that 
prince  above  his  control,  and  for  bringing  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Mysoreans,  this  force,  together  with  as  many  of  the  native 
troops  as  might  be  induced,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Asiatics,  to  join  the  party  prevailing  at  the  moment*  The 
natural  indolence  of  eastern  sovereigns,  acting  in  every 
thing  by  delegation,  and  the  mode  of  subsisting  the  army 
by  allotments  of  land^  and  not  by  the  disbursement  of 
money,  from  a  treasury  under  their  own  inspection,,  con- 
spired to  facilitate  conspiracy;  and  above  10,000  Euro- 
peans, French,  and  others,  were  incorporated,  and  began 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam,  when  this  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered  to  lord  Hobart,  governor  of 
Madras,  by  colonel  Halcot,  an  officer  commanding  the 
nailitary  force  in  one  of  the  company's  establishments,  in 
the  north  western  parts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  In 
the  mean  time,  two  events  happened,  which  contributed  to 
disconcert  the  schemes  of  the  confederacy  between  Tippoo 
and  the  French  arms,  against  the  British  power  in  India. 
The  dismission  of  the  French  faction  from  the  Nizam's 
army,  was  happily  accomplished  at  Hydrabad,  and  a  new 
subsidiary  treaty  ratified  with  that  prince ;  and  a  decisive' 
and  glorious  victory  had  been  obtained  by  the  English 
over  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.    . 

The  governor  genera}  had  discovered  the  machinations  His 
of  Tippoo,  and  notified  to  the  sultan  that  he  was  acquaint-  are^dilSj- 
cd  with  his  intercourse  with  the  French  nation.    He  men-  vered,  and 
tioned  the  success  of  the  British  fleet  against  the  French  monished 
in  Egypt,  the  revival  of  our  defensive  alliance   with   the  l-^h^^v?" 
Nizam,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in  the  emment  t« 

Decan:  he  farther  intimated  the  military  preparations  of  hu pro- 
jects. 

r  Annaal  Regirter,  1799«  chap.  iv.  ^ 
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CHAP,    die  British  on  both  coasts,  and  be  admonished  him  of  the 

LXV  »  .... 

,^^^^,J^  danger  which  would  accrue  from  proceeding  in  his  hostile 
1799.  schemes.  Tippoo  professed  to  negotiate,  but  was  really 
Dian^rds  persevering  in  warlike  preparations.  The  governor  gene- 
jiitioQ.  ral  made  repeated  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  but  finding 
his  endeavours  unavailing,  determined  to  commence  the 
war  as  effectually  as  possible.*  Lord  Momington  ordered 
two  armies  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 
commanded  respectively  by  generals  Stewart  and  Harris, 
to  meet  in  Mysore.  The  Nizam's  army  took  the  field, 
and  made  the  proper  dispositions  for  forming  a  junction 
with  that  of  Madras  :  this  army  consisted  of  six  thousand 
Native  forces  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  company's 
troops,  subsidized  by  his  highness,  and  a  great  body 
of  cavalry ;  it  then  joined  that  of  Madras  under  major 
general.  Harris,  about  twenty- four  thousand  strong,  which 
entered  the  Mysore  country  on  the  5th  of  May,  with 
British  ar-  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Seringapatam.  In  the 
the  two  mean  time,  the  Malabar  army  equipped  and  pnt  m  motion 
iheTeW^*  with  equal  promptitude  and  judgment  under  general 
Stewart,  on  the  1st  of  February,  marched  from  Cannanore, 
and  ascended  the  Ghauts  on  the  25th :  his  army  was  di- 
vided into  four  diflerent  corps,  and  these  moved  succes- 
sively  into  such  a  situation  as  might  enable  him  to  form 
the  earliest  possible  junction  with  the  principal  army:  with 
the  same  view  he  occupied  a  post  as  Seedaseer,  near  to 
which  there  is  a  high  hill  that  commands  a  view  of 
the  Mysore,  almost  to  tlie  environs  of  Seringapatam  ;^ 
hence  our  troops  beheld  the  enemy's  encampment,  and 
perceived  that  they  were  in  motion ;  but  their  movements 
were  so  well  concealed  (March  5th)  by  the  woodiness  of 
the  country,  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  object ;  nor  was  it  disco- 
vered until  they  had  penetrated  a  considerable  way  into 
the  jungltts,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  our  lines, 
which  happened  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  die 
7th.  The  enemy  pierced  through  the  jungles  with  such 
secresy  and  expedition,  that  they  attacked  our  front  and 
rear  almost  at  the  same  instant*     This  despatch  prevented 

8  Despatches  of  lord  Moroington  to  the  company. 
tAoniuaReguter,  1799.  "    ' 
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more  dum  three  of  the  Bombay  corps  being  engaged ;  as    chap. 
the  fourth,  which  was  posted  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  ^2-^^^^ 
rear,  was  unable  to  form  a  junction,  from  the  enemy  hav*-      ^^c^, 
ing  posted  themselves  between  them  and  Seedaseer  :  the 
communication  was  completely  obstructed   by  a  column 
which,  according  to  the  reports  of  prisoners,  consisted  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  men^  under  the   command   of 
Baber  Jung.     The  brigade  was  on  every  side  completely 
surrounded,  and  had  to  contend  against  a  vast  disparity  of 
numbers.     General  Stewart,  informed  of  the  danger   of 
this  corps^  marched  to  their  assistance  with  the  flank  com- 
panies of  his  majesty^s  75th  regiment,  and  the  whole  of 
the  7rth«*  Attacking  the  enemy,  he,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
^tance,  gained  a  victory,  which  enabled  him  to  effect  a 
junction  wkh  the  main  army.     Tippoo  now  took  refuge  Tippoo  re- 
in Ills  metropolis,  •  which  the  British  troops   advanced  to  serfnapa- 
besiege.  •  Their  batteries  being  erected,  the  artillery  began  tam. 
to  play,  and  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,   so 
much  destroyed  the  walls  against  which  they  were  direct- 
ed, that  the  arrangement  was  made  for  assaulting  the  place 
next  day,  when  the  breach  was  reported  practicable.    The 
troops  which  were  intended  to  be  employed,  were  station- 
ed in  th^  trenches  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  that  no 
extraordinary  movement  might  lead  the  enemy  to  expect 
the  assault,  which  general  Harris  determined  should  be 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  time  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success,  for  their  troops  would  then  be  least  pre- 
pared for  making  opposition.     At  one  o'clock,  the  troops  British  ar- 
moved  from  the  trenches,  crossed  the  rocky  bed   of   the  {jhat^S^ 
Cavary,^  under  an  extreme  heavy  fire,   passed  the  glacis 
and  ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches  in  the  fausse  brai/e 
and  rampart  of  the  fort ;  surmounted  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  ev^ry  obstacle  in  their  way,  and  were  completely 
successful.     Tippoo  defended  himself  to  the  last  with  a  Death  of 
courage  and  ability  worthy  of  his  former  fame :  he  made  and^^^'ue- 
a  stand  at  post  after  post,  till  at  last  driven  to  his  palace,  t»<^n  of My- 
h^  fell  among  crowds  of  his  brave  defenders.     His  body 
was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  and  interred  with  all  the 

u  Annual  Register,  1799,  chap.  iv. 

X  See  letter  of  general  Harris  in  the  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  Sept. 
Li»  1799. 
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hoDours  doe  to  his  ra«k  tn  the  mauaoleiim  of  hb  Citb«v» 
Thus  fell  that  bold,  enterprising,  and  able  barbariaa^  and 
with  him  the  house  of  Hyder,  which,  though  low  in  its 
origio,  was  ennobled  by  its  exploits,  splendid  in  itaprogresa^ 
and  great  even  in  its  fall :  it  is  eminendy  distinguished 
from  all  the  families  or  dynasties  that  have  ever  appearedin 
snch  quick  succession  in  Hindostan,  by  a  more  extessiw 
cultivation  and  application  of  European  arts  and  aorna^ 
than  had  been  known  before  in  the  dominions  of  any 
native  power  of  Asia.  On  the  reduction  of  Sefingapai|ai% 
and  the  excision  of  Tippoo,  lord  Mornington  resolved  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  might  establbh  the  Bjitbh 
influence  and  authority  in  the  subdued  country*  Cooa- 
missioners,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  coospaoy,  aiMl 
tbefiritifih  ^^  ^^  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  on  the  24th  of  Jiiine>  proomfet- 
gated  a  scheme  of  partition  and  settlement :  the  capital, 
with  its  fortress,  and  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated^ 
with  some  extensive  districts,  inclndinig  Mangalore  and  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  aes^oast,  were  allatted  to  the 
English ;  a  large  portion  was  assigned  to  the  Nixam }  and 
a  separate  territory  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  M i- 
hissour,  Maha  Rajah  Kishennai  Wuddiar,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whose  thirone  had  been 
seized  by  Hyder  Ally.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  were  taken 
into  the  protection  of  the  English. 

.    The  ability  of  Bonaparte,  powerful  as  it  was,  could 
not  effect  every  object  through  means  remydte  from  his  own 
energy ;  yet  where  he  was  placed  himself,  he  displayed 
an  astonishing  combination  of  talents*    We  left  this  extra- 
parte  after  ordinary  personage  landed  in  Egypt,  and,  by  the  terrible 
ofAbouJdr.  discomfiture  of  his  fleet,  apparently  cut  off  from  all  inter^ 

^•1h*^^hich  ^*^'*®  ^^^  ^**  country*  It  was  not  with  mamalukes  and 
he  had  to  Arahs  alone  that  the  French  general  had  to  contend^  but 
cottteud,  ^;^,jj  ^j^^  climate,  endemial  distempers,  and  the  usual  per- 
fidy of  barbarians,  united  with  the  malignity  of  a  proud 
hu^'xt"^  .  ^^^  illiberal  superstition*  But  these  circumstances  served 
fiinaiy  abi-  only  to  exercise  the  elasticity  of  genius  and  heroism  tried 
by  difficulty  and  danger.  Bonaparte  examined  into  the 
resources,  parties,  sects,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  country  wherein  he  was  arrived* 
The  chief  mUitary  force  in  Egypt  consisted  of  the  mama*' 
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lilies  :  besides  diese,  there  were  Hi  Egypt  a  great  nu«d>er    CHAP, 
of  Arabs,   Jews,  Greeks,  ^and  Copts,  (who  were  chris-     1^511 
tiaas,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians).    His     i^^ 
4>wn  force  now  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  transports,  and  sooke  of  the 
sailors.     His  first  object  was  to  manifest  his   force,  to 
procure  a  firm  footing;  in  the  coimtry ;  and  afterwards,  to 
extend  his  power  as  much  as  possible  by  his  moral  artil^ 
iery.^     He  took  Alexandria  by  storm,^  and   soon  after 
received  the  submission  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta.     To 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people,  he  published  a 
declaration  purporting,  that  the  French  were  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  grand  seignor ;  that  they  Vere  come  to 
diastise  the   beys,   and  would  pay  every  respect  to  the 
Turkish  laws  and  religion  ;  provide  and  convey  regularly 
the  due  tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Having  secured  his  Military 
acquisitions  on  the  tcoast,  he  marched  towards  -Cairo,  de-  P"*8«*»* 
(ended  by  Murad  bey,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  mama- 
lukes,  who  were  in  great  force,  to  the  number,  it  has  been 
said,  of  twenty  thousand,  but  wholly  composed  of  cavalry. 
Hie  mamalukes  made  several  brave  but  ineffectual  charges 
on  the  French,  who  had  only  infantry.     At  Cairo,  Murad 
bey  assembled  all  bis  forces,  and  advanced  into  that  vast 
plain  where  stand  the  pyramids.     He  was  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  commanded  under  him  by  three  infe- 
rior beys,  all  men  of  determined  bravery,  but  used,  like 
their  soldiers,  to  fight  only  on  horseback :  they  were  all 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  provided  with   the  most 
splendid  arms,  and, along  with  these,  rich  purses  of  gold; 
it  being  the  custoni  of  the  mamahikes  to  carry  along  with 
thetn  what  ^ey  deem   most  valuable.     Being  exceHent 
horsemen,  well  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  contour  of 
the  country,  and  of  intrepid  courag^  and  resolution,  though 
barbarians,  they  were  no   contemptible  enemies.     They  ^^^^  ^ 
attacked  the  French  with  much  courage  and  impetuosity^  mids. 
endeavouring  to  surrbund  them,  or  at  least  to  make  an 
impression  upon  their   flanks  and  rear ;  but  were  every 
where  repulsed  with  such  a  slaughter  that  they  were  com-^ 

y  AddqbI  Register,  1798,  ehap.  x. ;  and  1799,  eliap.  v. 
z  To  the  vanquisher  of  the  Anstrian  host,  this  was  as   ineonsiderable 
aehietement.    Sec  sir  Robert  Wilsoo*  p<  17. 
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pelled  to  fly  on  all  sides,  leaving  two  thousand  killed  or 
-  wounded  on  the  field:  an  intrenchment,  which  they  threw 
up  to  protect  their  camp^  was  carried,  together  with  i£ty 
pieces  of  cannon  that  defended  it,  and  all  their  baggage : 
many  of  the  beys  were  killed  or  wounded.  Cairo,  eva- 
cuated in  thtf  night,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  the  next  morning.^  Thus  established,  Bonaparte 
prepared  his  conciliatory  projects;  he  first  considered  the 
most  generally  prevalent  affections  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  now  to  deaL  The  predominant  passions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  religious  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  a  jealousy  and  indignation  against  any  degree 
of  familiarity  with  their  women.  Bonapdrte,  therefore, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  instruct  and  caution  his  army  on 
diese  two  important  and  delicate  subjects :  he  explained 
to  them  the  principle  articles  of  the  Mahomedan  creed ; 
exhorted  them  to  show  the  same  respect  to  its  ceremonials 
as  to  those  of  the  popish  faith ;  and  inculcated  universal 
toleration  according  to  the  example  of  the  Roman 
legions.  He  farther  enjoined  ab^inence  from  pillage^ 
as  enriching  only  a  few,  but  dishonouring  the  whole 
army.  Having  thus  cautioned  his  soldiers,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  prejudices  and  sufferings  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people :  they  had  long  languished  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  beys;  Frenchmen  would  vindicate  their  natural 
rights,  protect  their  property,  and  propnote  their  religion. 
All  men  (he  said)  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  under- 
standing, INGENUITY,  aild  SCIENCE,  aloue  m^ke  a  differ^ 
ence  between  them ;  and  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what 
virtues,  distinguish  the  mamalukes,  that  they  should  have 
exclusively  all  that  renders  life  sweet  and  pleasant?  Is 
there  a  beautiful  woman  ?  she  belongs  to  the  mamalukes. 
Is  there  a  handsome  slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  fine  house  f 
they  belong  to  the  mamalukes.  All  the  Egyptians  are 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  places :  the  wisest,  most 
enlightened,  and  most  virtuous,  will  govern,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  happy.  You  had  once  great  cities,  large  canals, 
much  trade ;  who  has  destroyed  them  but  the  avarice,  in- 


a  See  Otridgc's  Annual  Register  for  1798,  p.  150. 
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jostice^and  tjrranny  of  the  mamalukes*     Thus  persuad-    CHAP, 
^g  what  may  be  called  the   Egyptian  democracy^  that,  ^^^-^^^^ 
'through  France,  they  would  be  emancipated  from  aristo-      1799^ 
cratical  tyranny,  and  the    ancient  splendor  and  glory   of 
Egypt    restored;   he  stimulated    love   of   independence, 
patriotism,  and  pride,  to  cooperate  with  his  efforts.     The  He  probes- 
astonishing  versatility  of  this  extraordinary  man  applied  "^'^fo^Vhe 
itself  to  their  religious  prejudices,  not  only  by  protection,  Mahome- 
but  by  pretending  to  coincidence  of  opinion  :  he  insinuat-  ptan^Bo- 
ed  that  he   was  actually  and  expressly  commissioned  by  naparte  to 
the  prophet  to  resist,  repel,  and  overthrow  th«  tyranny  of  mate  the 
the  beys,  to  reform  certain  errors  and  abuses,  and  to  pro-  Jf^he'Sfa- 
mote  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  the  great  ends  of  the  Ma-  homedans 
homedan  religion.     He  also  adopted  the  figurative  and  pretensions 
proverbial  language  of  eastern  countries.  By  these  means  5?^.^^®]^^ 
he  extended  his  influence,  not  only  through  Egypt,  but 
through  Arabia,  Syria,  and  more  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey. ,   The  task  undertaken  by  Bonaparte,  to  amalga-  His  under- 
mate  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  with  the  preten-  roore^diffi- 
sions  of  the  French,  was  difficult  almost  beyond  example,  ^^^^  t*>a» 
and  even  more  arduous  than  the  protect  of  Mahomet:  the  ukingof 
plan  pursued  .by  Mahomet  was  great,  but  simple ;   the  "**«*°™«^- 
spirit  of  it  was  terror ;  the  instruments,  or  means  of  execu- 
tion, were  great  and  simple  also — God,  war,  and  fate.    It 
was  a  more  complicated  and  a  nicer  undertaking  to  mingle 
terror-  with  reasoning,  the  rights  of  man  with  the  privi- 
leges or  rather  prerogatives  of  mussulmen,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  followers,  to  strangers,  at  best  only  dubious  friends 
to  the  prophet.  To  accomplish  that  design,  Bonaparte  made 
presents  to  Turks,  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.     He  patro- 
nized strict  justice  between  man  and  man ;  he  gave  free 
passage  and  protection  to  the  pilgrims  going  to  and  from 
Mecca ;  and  encouraged  all-kinds  of  commerce.   He  found 
anumber  of  predial  slaves,  whom  he  encouraged  to  industry, 
by  giving  them  lands  to  be  cultivated  on  their  own  ac- 
count.     He  gave  equal  right  to  inheritance  to  all  the  chil-  Civil  and 
dren  of  the  same  parents.     He  improved  the  condition  of  ^^ Jj^j* j,.jj. 
women,  by  giving  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  of  ^<^n- 
tKeir  husbands  at  their  decease,  and  the  right  of  disposing 
of  such  property.     He  encouraged  marriage  between  his 
soldiers  and  the  natives,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  poly- 
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XMAT.    gamy.     He  established  schopb  tor  the  mstraetaon  of  the 
young  French,   Copts,   and   Arabs,  in   French,   And>i^, 


1799.      E^g^^phy^  ^^d  mathematics.     He  was  a  friend  to  shows, 
festivals,  games,  and  other  diversicms;  in  all  which  he 
wished  the  French  and  the  natives  to  mingle  together ; . 
And  he  submitted  as  a  problem  to  the  institute  by  what 
musical  instruments  and  airs  the  minds  of  these  last  might 
be  tlie  more  readily  and  effectually  imipressed^  through  die 
-power  of  music  :  by  his  orders,  issued  about  die  middle  of 
September,  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held  on  or  before 
^he   12th  of  October,  of  all  the  notables  throughout  die 
"fourteen  provinces  into  which  Egypt  is  divided*    Deputa- 
tions from  each  of  these  provinces  were  to  form  a  general 
council,  or  divan  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  at  die 
Hii  innoTtt-  capital  Grand  Cairo.     These  innovations  however  were  at 
disreiiahed  length  discovered  to  be  contrary  to  the  koran,  and  caused 
^  Eevp  °^  several  insurrections ;  but  they  were  speedily  quelled  ;  and 
tia&s.  the  French  were  masters  of  all  Lower^  and  a  great  part  of 

Upper   Egypt.^     The   Turks  had  now  entered  into  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Russia,  and  were  the 
declared  enemies  of  France.     Informed  of   the   faoBtile 
intention  of  the  Ottomans,   Bonaparte  concluded  that  a 
combined  operation  would  take  place  against  the  Frendi, 
in  an  expedition  from  Syria,  and  an  attack  by  sea.    Gfaez- 
Diseon-      "^^  Oglou,  the  bashaw  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  had  given  a 
tenti.         jj.}n(i   reception  to  Ibrahim  bey,  with  about  a  thousand 
mamalukes,  after  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  into 
Syria :  he  himself  had  assembled  a  very  considerable  force. 
The  bashaw  of  Damascus  was  also  in  motion :  and  multi- 
tudes  of  Arabs  appeared  ready  to  join  the  enemies  of  the 
French,  if  likely  to  prevail.     The  collection  of  an  army  in 
Egypt,  or  on  its  confines,  Bonaparte  apprehended,  would 
revive  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  overturn  an 
authority  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  abate- 
Bonaparte  tt»ent  of  prejudice,  or  the  change  of  habit:  he  therefore 
iir*^**to  d^c^'^i'^^*^  ^^  anticipate  the  expected  attack,  and  made 
s^noA.        dispositions  for  marching  into  Syria ;  but,  before  he  began 
bit^dessD.  hostilities,  he  professed  to  seek  satisfaction  first  by  con- 
ciliatory methods.     He  despatched  an  envoy  with  a  lettor 

'  k  See  DenOD,  vol.  ji. 


to  Gh«%3Gar,  ^ts^ying  him  that  the  Freoeh  vanion  wa&  6»-   ^^"^ 
sirous  to  live  at  peace,  and  preserve  friendatup  with  the  ^^^v^^ 
graa4  &f  >gnor ;  but  he  insisted  that  Ghezzar  should  dis*      1791), 
naiss  lb? ahloa  with  his  mamalukes.     Ghezzar,  who,  in  hia 
militaiy  preparations,  had  acted  by  the  orders  of  the  Porte, 
made  no  answer  to  this  letter  from  Bonaparte,  but  sent 
back  the  officer  who  carried  it^  and  put  the  Frenqh  at 
Acre  into  irons.^     Bonaparte  therefore  proceeded  in  his 
preparations,  including  various  political  precautions.   The 
force  of  the  army  destined  for  this  expedition  amounted 
to  above  twelve  thousand  men.^     The  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered  in  the  passage  of  the  desert  did  not  admit  of 
h^avy  artillery  being  transporte^d  by  land ;  the  ordnance 
that    had    been   employed   in   the    siege    of   Alexandria 
was  put  on  board  three  frigates,  which  were  to  cruise 
off   Jaffa,    and  to   maintain    a   communication  with    the 
army.       Camels  a^d   mules  were   provided  with   extra*  • 
ordinary  expedition  at  Cairo,  for  carrying  the  light  artil- 
lery,  ammunition,  and   provisions,  of  which,  the   most 
bulky,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  article,  was  water. 
The  army  was  parted  into  four  divisions,  under  generals  ^    .      , 
Kleber,  Regnier,  Bon,  and  Lannes ;  the  cavalry  was  com-  progrev  of 
manded  by  general  Murat,  the  artillery  by  general  Dom-  the  French 
nartin,   and    the   engineers    by    general    Chafferell.       A 
junction  was  formed,   February  4th,  1799,  between  the 
division  of  Kleber  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Regnier, 
.  under  the  command  of  general  Grange,  at  CathSck ;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Larissa,  otherwise  called  El 
Arisch,  a  village  pleasantly  situated  qn  the  river  Peneus, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  as  well  as  of  mosques 
for  the  votaries  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.     Bonaparte 
ordered  one  of  the  towers  of  the  casde  to  be  cannonaded,  defeats  the 
and  the  breach  being  opened,  he  summoned  the  place  to  l^^^^'iJ 
surrender  :  the  garrison  was  composed  of  Arnauts  and 
Maugrabins,  all  rude   barbarians,    without  leaders,   and 
uninformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war  thJit  are  ac- 
knowledged by  civilized  nations  :  their  answer  was,  that 
they  were  willing  to  come  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 

c  See  Annaal  Register  for  1799,  p.  21.  d  Divison  of  Kleber  2,349, 

division  of  Bon  2,449,  divjson  ot*  Lannes  2,924,  division  of  Regnier  2,160;  caval- 
ry 800,  engineers  340,  artillery  1,385,  guides  for  the  iofauuy  and  cavalry  400, 
dromedjurles  88.    See  Berthier*&  NarratiTe» 
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CHAP,  gs^gc,  as  it  was  their  wish  to  go  to  Acre^  Bonaparte 
]^j!^  professed  himself  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  ; 
he  therefore  delayed  the  assault  ;^  and,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  garrison  surrendered  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  retire  to  Baydat  ""near  the  desert.  On  the 
24th  of  February  the  army  arrived  at  Kan  Jounesse,  the 
first  village  of  Palestine  beyond  the  desert :  they  now 
reached  the  cultivated  plain  of  Gaza;  and  next  day 
they  marched  against  the  city.  The  Asiatics,  under  Ab- 
dallah  bashaw,  first  ma^e  a  show  of  resistance,  but  sooa 
evacuated  the  town.  At  Gaza  the  republicans  found  a 
considerable  supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  the  main  army  of  the  French  began  to 
move  towards  Jaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa,)  a.  seaport  in 
Palestine,  between  which  and  Damietta,  along  the  coast, 
the  whole  is  desert  and  wild.  This  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  without  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  strong  towers 
Captare  of  provided  with  cannon.  Trenches  were  opened,  batteries 
were  erected,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the 
wall :  notwithstanding  two  desperate  sorties,  and  every 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  about  4000  strong, 
the  principal  tower  was  taken,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
brave  defenders  put  to  death ;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
striking  terror  into  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  wherever 
Bonaparte  might  direct  his  march.  About  three  bun-, 
dred  Egyptians,  who  escaped  from  the  assault,  were  sent 
back  into  Egypt,  and  restored  to  their  families.  The 
French  found  in  the  towers  of  Jaffa,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  twenty  siege  pieces,  either  iron  or  brass.  Hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Jaffa,  he  ordered  that  the  inhabi- 
tants should  be  spared  :  in  the  harbour  he  found  fifteen 
small  trading  vessels.  Having  formed  a  divan,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  distinguished  Turks  in  the  place,  Bona- 
parte took  the  necessary  measures  for  restoring  it  to  a 
state  of  defence,  and  also  established  an  hospital. .  Jaffa 
was  to  the  array  a  place  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
became  the  entrepot  of  every  thing  that  was  sent  to  them 
from  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  From  Jaffa,  Bonaparte 
again  wrote  to  Ghezzar  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  March : 

e  See  Bcrtliier's  Narrative. 
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therein  lie   avowed  his  friendly  intentions  towards  the     chap. 
Turks  and  Syrians  ;   but  announced  his  determination  to 


march  against  Acre,'  unless  the  bashaw  should  become      ^799^ 

disposed  for  peace.     To  this  menace  Ghezzar  returned 

the  following  verbal  answer :  ^^  I  have  not  written  tp  you, 

^  because  I  am  resolved  to  hold  no  communication  with 

*^  you  :    you  may  march  against  Acre  when  you  please ; 

**  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  and  will  bury  myself  in  the 

*^  ru)ns  of  the  place,  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  your  hands." 

On  receiving  this  answer,  Bonaparte  proceeded  towards  Advaneet 

COw  Hi  QS 

Acre*  Acre. 

The  city  of  Acre,  called  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  because  it  Su.te  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  whiththcy  'JI**Jhja"** 
defended  against  the  Saracens,  is  situated  in  the  southern  fortreat. 
extremity  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  on  the  confines  of  Pales- 
tine.    After  being  wrested    from  the  christians  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  crusaders; 
and  afterwards  captured  by  Saladin  :  it  was  taken  a  second 
time  b^'  the  romantic  valour  of  Richard  I.  and  given  to 
the  knights, of  St.  John,  who  held  it  about  one  hundred 
years  wiith  great  bravery  :  but  a  dispute  concerning  th^ 
possession  of  it,  among  the  christians  themselves,  gave  ao 
t)pportunity  to  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an  army  of  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  reduce  it  again  under 
the  Ottoman  yoke ;  and  it  has  since  continued  dependent 
on  the  Turks/ 

Acre  is  encompassed  on  the  north  and  aast  by  a  spa-  Sitnation.  _ 
clous  and  fertile  plain ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  large  bay,  which  extends  from  the  city 
to  mount  Carmel.  So  frequently  the  object  of  contention, 
it;  was  by  its  successive  possessors  more  strongly  fortified 
than  cities  have  generally  been  under  those  desultory  and 
barbarous  warriors.  On  the  17th  of  March,  late  in  the 
evening,  the  French  army  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  litUe 
river  of  Acre,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  about  1500 
fathoms  from  the  fortress  :  the  river  runs  through  a  very 

f  In  the  fifteenlh  century,  the  Druses,  decendants  from  the  christian 
crueaders,  wretted  Acre  from  the  Turks ;  and  in  otie  age  Faccardanio,  an  able 
and  eminent  chief,  becoming  connected  vrilhthe  Tuscan  princes  of  Medici,  intro- 
duced various  imjirovements  in  thi  arts  and  literature;  but,  after  his  death. 
Acre  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  vm  overwhelmed  like  their 
other  dominions,  by  Turkish  barbarism. 
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CHAP,  marshy  ground.  Bonr.parte  did  not  think  it  advisably  to 
^/V^  attempt  so  perilous  a  passage  during  the  night,  and  the 
1799.  niore  so  as  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  riflemen  in 
infantry  and  cavalry  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  night  was  employed  in  constructing  a  bridge  ;  on  the 
18th,  at  break- of  day,  the  whole  army  passed  over,* 
Bonaparte  that  day  ascended  an  eminence  that  commands 
a  view  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile: 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  Syrians,  drawn  up  in 
gardens  tliat  environed  the  town,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  within  the  fortress  :  the  republican  army  was  en<- 
camped  upon  an  insulated  eminence  that  runs  near  to,  and 
parallel  with  the  sea,  and  which  extends  as  far  as  cape 
Blanc,  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward,  com- 
matiding  to  the  east  a  plain  about  a'league  and  three  quarters 
in  kngth,  terminated  by  the  mountains  that  lie  between  Acre 
and  Jordan.  The  French  had  seized  magazines  at  CaifFa 
and  adjacent  villages,  which  were  much  wanted  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  army.  Having  employed  the  19th  ia 
reconnoitring  the  fortress,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  attack  the 
front  of  the  salient  angle,  at  the  eastward  of  the  town  : 
do  intelligence  had  yet  arrived  of  the  siege  artillery  that 
Th«  was  sent  by  sea.     On  the  20th,  the  trenches  were  opened 

army  at  afoout  150  fathoms  from  the  fortress;  and  advantage 
mireststhe  ^^^  taken  of  the  garden,  and  ditches  of  the  old  town,  and 
of  an  acqueduct  that  unites  with  the  glacis  of  the  town : 
posts  were  stationed  to  blockade  the  place,  so  as  to  keep 
the  Syrians  within  their  walls,  and  to  repulse  them  with 
advantage  and  effect,  in  case  they  shonld  attempt  a  sortie. 
In  defending  the  fortress,  Ghezzar  was  to  be  supported  by 
an  army  which  was  to  march  from  Damascus ;  and  the 
combined  operation  of  these  forces  from  Syria,  was  to  be 
favoured  by  a  diversion,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
by  Mourad  bey,  who,  though  compelled  to  retreat  befott 
the  French^  was  yet  in  considerable  strength,  and  would  be 
Joined  by  bodies  of  Arabs. 

To  direct  and  assist  the  execution  of  this  plan,  sir 
Sidney  Smith  hastened  to  Acre.  This  distinguished 
officer  had  left  Portsmouth  the  preceding  autumn,  and  was 

g  See  Berthier's  Namttire. 
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now  commander  of  the  British  naval  force  in  the  Archi-    CHW, 
pelago,  consisting  of  the  Tigre  of  80  guns,  the  Theseus  of     ^^^* 
f4s  gixDS^  and  the  Alliance  of  20  guns.     Informed  of  the      |^^ 
first  movements  of  Bonaparte,  he  endeavoured  to  detain  Sir  Sidney 
him  by  bombarding  Alexandria,  bat  found  that  without  a  BVitil^ 
troops  he  could,  do  the  enemy  no  effectual  injury  in  that  !5^v*^^*\ 
city.      Finding  that  Bonaparte  had  marched  to  Syria,  he  Acre, 
hastened  to  Acre,  to  concert  with  the  Turkish  governor 
the  plan  of  defence  :  he  arrived  two  days  before  the  French 
army.     On  the  16th,  an  achievement  of  the  commodore  Captures  a 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  defensive  preparations ;  \l^^ 
he  chased  and  captured  off  the  cape  of  Carmel,  the  whole 
French  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Eydoun,  chief  of 
elision,  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  ammunition,  platforms, 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  Bonaparte's  army  to  under^ 
tdke  the  siege.     This  artillery,  consisting  of  forty-four 
piecea,  was   immediately    mounted   on    the    ramparts  of 
Acre,  against  the  line  and  batteries  of  the  ^nemy,  as  well 
as  on  the  gun  vessels. 

Silt  Sidney  Smith,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  military  He  per- 
and  naval  skill,  clearly  and  fully  comprehended  the  exact  impor- 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed;  and  the  characters  on  ^^^, 
which  he  was  to  act.     The  adherence  of  the  Asiatics,  pressing 
either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  would,  he  saw,  depend  gress^the 
on  events  :   if  Bonajmrte  after  such  signal  successes  in  ^>enc)^ 
£gypt,  were  to  continue  in  his  course  of  advancing  con- 
quest, the  Asiatics,  deeming  him  invincible,  would  desist 
from  farther  opp€»sttion,  and  nckany  of  them  would  even 
join    the    French    invaders,    in   the    hopes   of    plunder. 
If,  on  the    other  hand,  he   were  repeUedf  the  Asiatics 
would   unite   with   their   enraged   mahomedan   brethrea 
in  harassing  and  annoying  the  subduer  of  mussulmen* 
The  physical  force  of  the  Syrians,  tod .  their  auxiliaries  hj,  ^^g. 
from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  very  considerable ;  but  their  ^^''^y  ^«^ 

of  the  wt<»- 

intellectual  and  moral  energies  were  by  no  naeans  equal  to  ation  or 
die  French.  Both  France  and  Britam  knew  well,  from  ^^"' 
the  experience  of  India,  that  mahomedan  valour,  directed, 
methodized,  and  fortified  by  christian  genius  and  skill, 
formed  very  efficacious  troops.  Smith  was  fully  convinc*- 
ed  that  the  soldiers  of  western  Asia  were,  naturally  as 
brave  a|»  those  of  eastern ;  and  considered  how  their  coit-  ' 
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CHAP,    wigc  and  prowess  could  be  most  speedily  animated  and 
LX  V.     directed  to  effectual  action.     The  time  did*  not  admit  of 
that  regular  and  systematic  discipline  which  assimilates 
His  first      seapoys  to  British  soldiers ;  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
fn"pmrthe  Stimulate  exertion,  but  to  prompt  such  speedy  effort  as 
Tttrfct.       Would   immediately   influence  Asiatic  opinion  :  the   first 
and  grand  object  of  Srtiith's  comprehensive  mind,  was  to 
infuse  into  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers, the  energies  of  a  British  soul ;  by  a  kind  of  mental 
alchemy  to  transmute    gross  metal    into  the  purest  and 
most  valuable.     This  was  the  great  principle  of  sir  Sidney 
Smithes  policy ;  he  sought  to  give  unity  of  wish  and  pur- 
suit to  very  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  prejudice,  and 
.    views ;  to  make  the  mamahikes  of  Egypt,  the  Turks  of 
Syrki^  the  bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the  christians  of  Pal* 
estine,  unite  as  instrun^ients  in  the  hands  of  EngUshmea^ 
He  diifuset  f^,.  opposing  tht^  French.   In  moral  artillery,  so  succes8fall}r 
energviiito  as  We  have  seen  prepared  and  employed  by  the  Frcnck 
2j.a,'  ^^''  commander,  the   British  otB^er  also  showed  himself  sii- 
sti-oagtb.     premtily  conversant.     He  found  that  different  as  the  vari<» 
ous  tribes  were  from  one  another;  and  immensely  differ* 
ewt  as  ihey  all  were  from  Englishmen,  there  were  some 
principles  which  they  had  in  common.    Thef  all  regarded 
'  religion,    their    property,    and    their .  independence.     Sir 
Sidney  Smith  very  ably  and  eloquently  called  on  believers 
to    unite    against  infidels,   on  all  ^ho  valued  their  own 
effects,  their  own  coantr^%  families,  and  the    gorernment 
which  was  most  consonant  with  their  habits  and  sentiments^ 
to  combine  against  systematic  plunderers,  invaders,  and 
revolution izers.      These  representations    being   strongly 
urged  in  all  the  cities  and  .provinces  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
made  a  very  powerful  impression,  atwl  great  bodies   of 
natives  were  excited  to  approach  to  Acre»     But  Bona* 
parte  so  posted  his  troops  as  to  render  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours by  land  v«ry  difficult.     The  English  commander 
therefore  while  by  his  political  negotiations,   stirring  up 
armies  of  Asiatics  against  the  French,   was  obliged  to 
fornv  his  military  plans  from  the  garrison  that  was  already  at 
Acre :  the  cooperation  of  the  Asiatics  without  would  de-^ 
fend  upon  the  effects  of  the  efforts  within. 
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Bonaparte  pressed  the  siege  mth:his  usual  vigour    chap. 
and  skill.     The  figure  of  Acre  i^  rectangular,  having  the      ^^^* 
sea  CD  the  west  and  south  sides.      Though   Bonaparte      ^^^^ 
had  approached  from  the  south  by  mount  Carmel,  wKich  The 
18  washed  by  the  bay,  he  had  carried  on  the  siege  on  the  efrbct 
north  and  east  sides,  both  to  intercept  the  S)  rian  army  f^^g**®"«, 
from  the  country,  and  to  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  Assaults oa 
the  reach  of  the  British  ships.     On  the  3d  of  April  hav  ^^  ^''^''' 
ing  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall  on  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town,  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  was  vigor* 
ously  .  repulsed  with  very  great  loss.     The   British  com- 
ntander   made   dispositions  for  a  sortie,  to  be   executed 
Under  the  orders  of  colonel  Douglas^  and  the  direction  of 
colonel  Philipeauz^     On  the  7th  of  April  it  was  proposed 
that  the    British  marines  and  seamen  should  force  their 
way  into  a  mine  which  the  French  were  forming  towards 
a  tower  that  protected  the  northeast  angle  of  the  wall ; 
while  the  Turks  should  attack  the  enemy's  trenches  on 
the  right  and  left.     The   British   seamen>  succeeded   in 
destroying  all  that  part  of  the  enemy's  preparations ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  French  were  slain.     But  a  much  inspirited 
more  important  advantage  was  attained  than  even  the  des-  ^^, '^^^' 
traction  of  the  work ;  the  example  of  the  British  forces  English/ 
inspirited  the  Turks  to  the  most  determined  and  resolute  ™ei  "he* 
efforts :  they  were  filled  with  admiration  of  their  valiant  atuck. 
defenders,  and  wished  to  vie  with  them  in  prowess  and 
skill.      Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  was  successfully  engaged 
in  repelling  the  approaches  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  his 
generals  Kleber  and  Murat^  gained  repeated  victories  in 
Syria  ;  while  he  himself  continued  before  Acre.     During 
die  month  of  April,  various  sorties  were  made,  in  which 
the  garrison  was  generally  successful.     In  the  beginifiing 
of  May,  a  fleet  of  transports  appeared  in  the  road  of 
Acre,  bringing  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops,  com* 
maoded  by  Hassan  bey.  Bonaparte  determined  on  a  vigor-  Grand  as- 
Otts  assault,  before  those  troops  should  be  disembarked,  the 
The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased  ^'^"®'*' 
tenfold,  and  they  hs^i  raised  epaulements  which  shielded 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  British  ships.    Several  batteries,         ^ 
managed  by  sailors,  were  planted  on  shore,  which,  added 
to  the  Turkish  musketry,  did  great  execution.    Still  how- 
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ever,  the  eaemy  gained  ground,  and  made  a  lodgment  in 
ihe  second  story  of  the  northeast  tower. .  The  upper  part 
being  entirely  battered  doi^n,  and  the  ruins  in  the  ditch 
forming  the  asoei^  by  vrhTch  they  mounted  :  daylight 
showed  the  French  standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  the 
town*  The  fire  of  the  besieged  was  much  slackened  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  British 
flanking  fire  was  become  of  less  effect,  the  enemy  having 
covered  themselves  in  this  lodgment  and  the  approach  to 
it  by  two  traverses  across  the  ditch.  Hassan  bey's  troops 
were  in  the  boats,  though  as  yet  but  half  way  to  shove* 
This  was  a  most  critical  point  of  the  contest^  and  sm  effort 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  place  for  a  short  time  till 
^S's'his™'  ^^^^^  arrival.  Here  the  genius  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the 
fltuiorsas  midst  of -danger  and  alarm,  retaining  the  completest  self 
,  *"*  possession  and  a  thorough  command  of  all  his  faculties,. de* 
vised  one  of  those  happy  movements  which  have  frequently 
decided  the  fate  of  battles,  and  even  of  nations  :  he  landed 
his  crew  at  the  mole,  and,  arming  them  with  pikes,  led 
them  to  the  breach,  where  the  Turks,  having  made  a  very 
brave  resistance,  were  fast  becoming  feeble  and  hopeless^ 
and  many  of  them,  in  despair,  were  leaving  the  conflict ; 
when  the  sight  of  such  a  reinforcement  reanimated  their 
valour,  and  inspirited  the  most  astonishing  efforts.  The 
gi'ateful  acclamations  of  the  Asiatics,  men,  women,^and 
children,  went  feelingly  home  to  the  hearts  of  our  generous 
(fficteioas  tars,'*  and  invigorated  their  gladdened  coadjutors.  With 
•fforu  and  the  heroic  sailors,  the  £uc:itive  Asiatics  returned  to  the 

•samiue  or  iriii  r  rT>i 

this  h«roia  breach,  which  was  deiended  by  a  few  brave  Turks,  whose 
most  destructive  missile  weapons  were  heavy  stones ;  these, 
striking  the  assailants  on  the  head,  overthrew  the  foremiost 
down  the  slope,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  restv 
A  succession,  however,  ascended  to  the  assault,  the  heaps 
of  ruins  ^tween  the  two  parties  serving  as  a  breastwork 
for  both.  The  mu2zles  of  their  muskets  touched  one 
another,  and  the  spear  heads  of  the  standards  were  locked 
together.  Ghezzar,  hearing  that  the  English  were  on  the 
breach,  quitted  his  station,  where,  according  to  the  ancient 
Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward  such  as  should 


band. 
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bring  him  the  heddsof  the  enemy,  and  distributing  musket    CBA.T. 
cartridges  with  his   own  hand.     The  energetic  old  naan,        ' 


coining  behind,  forcibly  puiied  them  down,  sayings  if  any  j^gg 
harm  happened  to  his  Englisli  friends,  all  was  lost.^  This 
ailiicable  contest,  as  to  who  should  defend  the  breach, 
oci^asioned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  thus  time  was 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Hassan's  troops. 
It  was  necessary  to  combat  the .  bashaw's  repugnance  to 
the  admission  of  any  troops  but  his  Albanians  into  the 
garden  of  his  seraglio,  become  a  very  important  post,  as 
otcupying  the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart*  There  were 
not  above  two  hundred  of  the  original  thousand  Albanians 
left  alive.  The  eloquence  of  sir  Sidney  overruled  the 
bashaw's  objections  :  a  regiment,  called  the  Chifflic,  was 
introduced,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  armed  with 
bayonets,  and  disciplined  after  the  European  method,  under 
sultan  Selim's  own  eye  ;  and  placed,  by  his  orders,  under 
sir  Sidney's  immediate  command.  The  garrison,  animated 
by  the  appearance  of  such  a  reinforcement,  was  how  all  on 
foot,  and  there  being  consequently  enough  to  defend  the 
breach,  sir  Sidney  proposed  to  the  bashaw  to  get  rid  of 
the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his  gates  to  let 
them  make  a  sally,  and  then  to  take  the  assailants  in  flank. 
Ghezzar  readily  complied :  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
the  Turks  rushed  out ;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The 
French  now  renewed  the  attack,  and  in  a  massive  column 
advanced  to  the  breach.  Ghezzar  proposed  not  to  defend 
the  opening  this  time  ;  but  to  suffer  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  enter,  and  close  with  them  before  they  were 
joined  by  the  rest.  The  French  column  thus  mounted 
the  breach  unmolested,  and  descended  from  the  rampart 
into  the  bashaw's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  bravest  and  most  advanced  among  them  lay  headless 
corpses;  the  sabre,  with  the  addition  of  a  dagger  in  the 
other  hand,  proving  more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonet,*^ 
Retaining  the  spirit  which  the  energetic  heroism  of  the  The 
British  seamen  had  inspired,  the  Turks  charged  the  f^J^"**}'*'* 
republicans  with  so  impetuous  and  persevering  vigour,  as  Tanqoisiied. 

i  See  letters  of  sir  Sidney,  London  Gazette,  September  10th,  1799. 
k  See  sir  Sidney  Smith's' letter  of  May  9th,  in  the  Ciazette  ef  September 
10th,  1799. 
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CHAP,   findty  to  accomplish  sir  Sidney's  design,  by  a  complete 

'     repulse  of  the  enemy.     During  this  conflict^  muhitudes  of 
'479     spectators  covered  the  surrounding  hills,   ready,  as  usual 
with  those  unprincipled  hordes,  to  join  the  conqueror ; 
and,  through  the  efforts  of  Smith,  taught  that  the  French 
invader  was  not  irresistil>le,  were  the  more  disposed  to  join 
the  opposite  party.      Continuing  his  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  the  turns  of  opinion  with  great  skill  and  genius, 
the  British  commander  sent  circular  letters  to  the  native 
tribes,  recalling  them  to  a  sc;;se  of  their  duty  and  interest, 
and  engagiug  tiiem  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  French 
camp*     The  repulse  of  the  8th  of  May,  so  glorious  in 
effort,  proved  more  speedily  decisive  in  event  than  even 
its  illustrious  author  himself  expected.^     From  this  time, 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  impolicy 
of  farther  perseverance  against  Acre,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  farther  advances  into  the  Turkish  empire.    As  he 
himself  had  warred  partly  by  moral  artillLTy*  he  perceived 
he  had  met  with  an  antagonist  who  applied  himself  to  the 
same  species  of  engine  :  he  saw,  that^without  the  coopera- 
^tion  of  Asiatic  opinion  and  assistance,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him,  with  his  reduced  army  to  proceed  ;  and  he 
saw  that  British  heroism  and  genius,  followed  by  success, 
had   given   an  effectual  turn  to   the  natives.     Nor   was 
enmity  to  him,  he  well  knew,  confined  to  Turkish  Asia,  dis- 
affection had   been   studiously   pronvoted   by  the  beys  in 
Egypt,  which  the  reports  of  his  disappointment  would 
encourage  to  manifest  itself.    His  own  presence  only  could 
effectually  repress  attempts  so  extremely  probable.      Pcr- 
sistance  in    nis    present   undertaking    was    wasteful  and 
ruinous.     Farther  advance,  from,  the  impulse  communis 
Retreat      cated  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  totally  impracticable.    To 
ftom  Acre,  retreat  alone  remained :  and  on  this  movement  Bonaparte 

Bonft  arte  '■*^®°^^^^*      ^^Y  ^Oth,   he  began   his  departure  towards 

returns  to    Egypt.    ,Uis   battering  train    of   artillery,   consisting  &£ 

*^P**        twenty-three  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  the 

lighter  artillei'y,  which   had   been    brought  through  the 

1  In  the  close  of  this  letter  of  May  9th,  sir  Sidney  was  still  douhtful  of  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  contest;  though  he  was  convinced  it  had  so  much 
weakened  tlie  rttpublican  army,  that  it  would  ultimately  prevent  the  pregi^wot* 
their  invasioB.    See  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 
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desert,  \«^as  sent  back  by  sea ;  but  captured  by  sir  Sidney  chap. 
Smith.  The  British  officers,  whom  sir  Sidney  mentioned  ^^^^^^ 
as,  after  Philipeaux  and  Douglas,  the  most  eminently  dis«  x79d. 
tinguished,  were,  major  Oldfield,  killed  in  one  of  the  first 
sorties  ;  captain  Wilmot,  and  captain  Miller,  of  the  navy, 
of  whom  the  former  lost  his  life ;  lieutenants  Wright, 
Brodie,  and  Canes  ;  and  Summers,  the  midshipman  ;  and 
indeed  all  our  force,  naval  and  marine,  are  included  in  the 
high  praises  of  their  brave  and  meritorious  commander* 
Thus  tenfiinated  the  siege  of  Acre,  after  having  lasted 
sixty-four  days.  The  garrison,  consisting  originally  of  • 
undisciplined  troops,  and  possessing  scarcely  any  artilkry, 
must  have  soon  fallen  before  the  republican  host,  if  the 
brave  bands  of  England,  with  a  Douglas  and  a  Smith, 
had  not  intervened.  &ut  it  \iras  not  merely  the  physical 
force,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  could 
combat  the  GaQic  multitudes  of  victorious  veterans,  so  com- 
manded ;  it  was  the  energy  which  their  example  infused 
into  the  Asiatic  defenders,  that  foiled  the  enemy.  By 
this  successful  defence  of  Acre,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  able  and  heroic  Smith  saved  the  rich  provinces  and  ' 
cities  of  Asiatic,  and  even  European  Turkey,  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  French  republic ;  swelling  the 
possessions  of  our  enemy,  already  so  enormous,  with  the 
addition  of  territory  and  its  spoils,  that  would  have  afforded 
the  means  of  farther  aggrandizement  and  spoliation,  dan- 
gerous to  every  other  country.  As  sir  Sidney  Smith  first 
showed  that  even  Bonaparte  was  not  invincible  by 
ENGLISHMEN,  he  first  effectually  repressed  Gallic 
scheines  of  boundless  ambition,  which  invaded,  revolu- 
tionized, and'  despoiled  unoffending  nations.  Such  must 
impartial  history  transmit  to  posterity,  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  defender  of  Acre,  and  the  repeller  of  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte,  in  the  end  of  June   after  being  much 
harassed  by  the   Asiatics  in  his  retreat,  arrived  at  Cairo. 
The  successes  of  the  Turks,  in  defensive  operations,  en-  TU 
coura^ed  them  to  Attempt  a  plan  of  offence  for  the  recovery  gend  an 
ef  Egypt ;  and  a  considerable  Turkish  army  landed  at  5f£ui2- 
Aboukir.     Bonaparte  being   at   Cairo,   inforn^ed  of  the  but  are  de- 
arrival  of  this  armament,   after  making  proper  disposi-  ****^' 
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tions  for  the  defence  and  peace  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Cw* 
to,  and  for  preserving  a  communication  with  both/marth- 
ed  to  Alexandria ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Aboukir, 
where  the  Turks  were  posted.  On  the  25th  of  July  a 
batde  was  fought,  in  which,  as  the  Frfench  veterans  had 
only  to  contend  with  undisciplined  Ottomans,  they  gained 
a  signal  victory.  The  Turks  immediately  left  Egypt, 
and  Bonaparte  returned  to  civil  arrangements.  Having 
repelled  this  invasion  and  also  crushed  several  attempts 
of  the  mamalukes,  he,  during  the  rest  of  his  stay,  devo- 
ted his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  na* 
tural,  civile  and  political  ;  and  to  devising  improvements. 
He  was  ardently  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  to  bring  every  kind  of  intellectual 
ability  into  efficient  action.  With  this  view  the  learned 
jnen,  whom  he  tqok  with  him  to  Egypt,  were  employed  in 
determining  latitudes;  examining  the  state,  and  taking 
the  surveys  of  canals  and  lakes  ;  in  repairing  canals  ;™  in 
examining  and  describing  plants  and  aninials,  in  minera- 
logical  researches  ;  and  what  is  nearly  connected  with 
these,  chymical  experiments ;  in  making  dbservations, 
geological,  nosological,  and  meteorological  ;  in  drawing 
plans  of  towtis,  edifices,  and  various  monuments  of  anti* 
quity  ;  in  improving  agriculture  ;  in  erecting  a  chymical 
laboratory,  founderies,  windmills,  and  other  useful  works. 
Bonaparte  formed  a  library,  and  an  institution  for  pro- 
inoting  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  He  also  paid  par« 
ticular  attention  to  navigation  and  commerce.  He  took 
^  very  detailed  survey  of  the  towns,  and  adjacent  coasts, 
a|id  ordered  the  construction  of  certain  works  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  post.  For  the  encouragement 
of  commerce  he  lowered  the  duties  paid  to  the  bashaws 
and  mamalukes  ;  and  for  carriage  of  goods,  established 
regular  caravans  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  Balbeis.  He 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  taking 
a  geometrical  survey  of  its  course,  ascertained  the  exists 
once  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works  in  the 
^i^rld.     Jndeed  few  generals,  recorded  in  ancient  or  mo^ 
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dern  times,  surpassed  Sonaparte,  in  aniting  wi^  the  pro-    C^^* 
gress  of  arms  the  researches  of  investigation,  the  deduc-  s.^^^^^ 
tioKis  of  science  with  their  practical  applications  to  the      1799. 
purposes  of  life.     Such  were  the  pursuits  of  this  conquer- 
or, when  the  affairs  of  France  recalled  him  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.> 
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Internal  affairs  of  Fnance^^he  directory  becomes  tmpopuktr 
'-^the  revival  of  the  system  of  terror  thr^atened-^^ona^ 
parte  unexpectedly  arrives  from  Egypt-^-^haracter  and 
views  of  the  abbe  Sieyes-^opularity  of  Bonaparte-'^ke 
is  adored  by  the  army-^plan  of  a  new  constttution^-^Bona- 
parte  is  i?iv€sted  with  the  command  of  the  army'-^the 
legislative  bodies  translated  to  St.  Cloud^-^Bofuiparte^s; 
address  to  the  army-^-^e  enters  the  council  of  Mers^-^and 
is  favourably  received^-^ppostd  in  the  council  of  fivt. 
hundred'^ut  is  seconded  by  grenadiers  with  bayonets^-^ 
the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  pray  for  his  assistance^  to 
enable  them  to  deliberate peaceably^^the  grenadier  guards 
remove  the  refractory  members-dissolution  of  the  legis- 
lature— new  constitution-'^Bonaparte  is  chosen  chief 
consuU-'-offers  peace  to  his  Britannic  majesty^^^Britaxn 
^-^loomy  prospect — people  again  wish  for  peace^^meeting 
of  parliament*^^roposals  of  the  consul  to  our  king^-^ 
answer  rejecting  his  proposalS'-'i''Submitted  to  parliament 
— arguments  of  ministers^  insincerity  and  instability  of 
Bonaparte — of  opposition^  that  Bonaparte  is  disposed  and 
competent  to  make  peace^^the  rejection  of  the  overtures 
is  approved  by  great  majorities^'-'-Grerman  subsidies^^ 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to  Holland-^^ 
rejected  by  a  great  majority-^progress  of  the  intended 
union  with  Ireland^-^proposed  artictes-^-^-arguments  for 
and  against'-^the  plan,  of  union^  and  time  of  commence- 
ment  are  finally  fixed  by  both  parliaments^-^eqmess  of 
provisions---^orn  and  bread  bill^^ill  of  lord  Auckland 
concerning  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons — the  duke 
of  Clarence* s  view  of  the  subject — arguments  for  and 
against^^is  rejected-^warmly  engages  the  public  atten^ 
tion^-'-Hittempt  at  the  theatre  to  assassinate  our  sovereign 
is  found  to  arise  from  iunacy'^Hmxious  alarm  of  the  pub- 
lic^-^^amendment  of  the  insanity  bill^-^parliament  rises* 
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,THE   war  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  had  not    chap. 
only  fed  and  supported  itself,  but.  afforded  a  surplusage  of    ^^^^* 
finance  to  the  treasury  of  Paris,     Scarcely  had  that  re-      ^^^^ 
nowned  chief  embarked^ on  board. the  French  squadron  at  Intem&i 
Toulon,  when  a  remissness  was  visible  in  the  military  Fnmc«u 
affairs  of  France.  Neither  was  the  genius  of  the  directory, 
Barras  alone  excepted,  suited  to  war  ;  nor  did  the  system 
on  which   they   aimed  at  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power  and  fortune,   admit  of   that  pure,   faithful,  and 
prompt  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  which 
was  necessajy  to  a  vigorous  exertion  in  so   many  scenes 
on  such  an.  extended  theatre.     A  majority  of  them,  Reu* 
bel,  Lepaux,  and  Merlin,  bred  lawyers,  were  jealous  of 
military  renown  and  influence  ;   and  wished  not  for  any 
greater  xmmber  of  troops  than  might  be  necessary  barely 
to  secure  the  frontier,  and,  above  all^  their  own  despotism 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic.     The  possession  of 
author!^,  and  the  new  avenues  for  governing  by  corrup- 
tion, diminished  in  their  eyes  the  necessity  of  supporting 
themselves   by  supporting  the  army.     The  French  were 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  lovers  of  order,  and  the 
jacpbins.  The  former  were  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
respectable  ;  the  latter  the  most  united,  daring,  and  active. 
The  directory  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity,  by  for- 
bearing the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  :  supplies  of'  men, 
and  all  necessaries  were  wanting  to  the  armies  ;  nor  were 
the  sums,  which  were  raised  honestly,  applied  to  public  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  directory  became  odious  and  despicable*  Tbe  dire*. 
The   discomfiture  and  defeats  that  every  where  attended  ^^if' 

^  -  comes  un- 

the  French  armies,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1799,  united  with  popular, 
a  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  executive  gov* 
emment,  awakened  the   courage   with  the  hopes  of  the 
jacobins,  and  threatened  the  moderate  and  peaceable  part 
of  the  nation  with  a  revival  of  the  system,  of  terror.  The  The  nrU 
directors  through  fear  resigned,  and  a  new  directory  was  Jyi^em*of 
substituted  io  their  plac^  ;  the  nation  was  in  the  greatest  terror 
confusion  ;  and  thought  with  regret  on  the  absence  of  the  ed^ 


renowned  general  who  had  given  them  victory  and  glory. 
Bonaparte  was  warned  how  much  his  political  weight  was 
wanted,  and  conceived  what  important  effects  his  pi^esence 
might  produce  at  Paris;  he  therefore  resolved  to  leave  Egypt. 
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CHAP.    At  his  departure,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  army,  expresa- 
LXVL     Jug  ii^Q  necessity  of  his  imibediate  .  return  to  France,  and 
1799      declaring  his  regret  to -part  from  the  brave  men  to  whom 
he  wals  so  tenderly  attached.     Kleber  be  appointed  com* 
mander  in  chief,  during  his  absence,  and  Dessaix  general 
of  Upper  Egypt.     He  set  sail  from  Aboukir  with  two  fri<* 
gates  and  two  sloops.  On  the  24th  of  August,  without  fear- 
ing interception,  he  encountered  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
in  the  end  of  September  aitived  at  Corsica.    Sailing  fi^om 
thence  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  he  ap))roached 
the   coast  of   France,  he  was  nearly  overtaken ''by  some 
English  cruisers,  but  dexterously  escaped  the  danger,  by 
striking  into  a  small  seaport  in  Provence.     As  he  passed 
from  the  south  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  triumphaT 
Bonmarte  honours.     The  courier  who  had  been  despatched  before 
unespeeN   him,  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  directory,  and  to  pre- 
rives^from  p&re  relays  of  horses  for  his  journey,  called  out  for  them 
ISgypt       every  where  in  his  name  ;  and  from  every  town  and  vil*- 
lage  the  people  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied 
him  beyond  their  respective  communities  :  so  immense 
was  the  crowd,  even  in  the  roads,  that  the  carriages  found 
;t  difficult  to  go   forward.     At  Lyons,  but  most  of  all  at 
paris,  he  was  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  These 
sentiments  facilitated,  and  indeed  probably  produced  the 
j-eyolution  of  1799. 
Character  ^^^  of  the  new  directors  was  the  abbe  Sieyes,  a  man 

*f th**' bL  ®^  g^^^^  metaphysical  ability,  combined  with  political  ad- 
Sieyes.  dres^^  who,  though  unamiable  in  his  manners,  had  ac* 
quired  Very  great  sway  with  the  moderate  party  of  repub- 
licans. The  abbe  Sieyes  had  early  foreseen,  or  apprehended, 
the  discordant  aiid  fluctuating  nature  of  the  various  forms 
of  govevnment  that  had  been  adopted  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  He  had  attempted,  in  vain,  the  intro* 
auction  ©f  a  constitution,  which,  though  still  retaining  the 
name,  and  in  some  degree  the  form  of  a  republic,  should 
be  consolidated  and  swayed  by  one  chief  magistrate  and  a 
constitutional  jury,  or  conservative  senate';  and,  in  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  from  time  to  time,  he  was 
a  friend  to  an  increase  of  power  in  the  handsTof  the  exe- 
cutive government.  The  abbe  Sieyes  had  gained  an  a»*- 
cendency  in  the  public  councils,  but  had  to  contend  with 
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the  democratkal  party ;  and  to  xnrerthrow  the  principles  GHAP. 
add  plans  of  this  faction  by  an  opposite  system,  in  which  ^^^w^^j 
his  own  project  of  a  single  chief  and  a  constitutional  jury  1799^ 
should  be  adopted,  was  the  leading  principle  in  his  conduct 
and  the  great  object  of  his  incessant  contrivance.  In  the 
returning  disposition  to  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
At  setitiments  of  Sieyes,  supported  by  his  distinguished 
abilities,  produced  him  very  -^eat  influence  among  the 
moderate  and  much  more  numerous  party  ;  and  at  the  re^ 
tnm  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  deemed  the  most  profound 
political  character  In  the  civil  department  of  the  French 
republic ;  and  indeed  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  power 
of  compassing  his  ends  by  intellectual  dexterity  and  skill* 
His  great  object  was  to'  comm.and  the  minds  of  men,  and 
rather  by  convincing  their  understandings,"^  or  at  least  im- 
pressing on  them  his  doctrines  and  views,  than  by  inter- 
esting their '  passions*  He  spoke  more  to  the  opinions, 
than  the  feelings  of  men;  was  more  desirous  of  obtaining 
proselytes  than  partisans.  To  employ  an  analogy  which 
has  -been  before  used  in  the  history,  the  artillery  of  Sieyes 
was  rather  logical  than  moral;  the  predominancy  of  his 
intellectual  deductions,  he  seems  to  have  sought  more  than 
external  splendor  and  power.  It  was  at  first  doubted 
whether  the  metaphysical  depth  "of  Sieyes  or  the  sublime 
conception,  invention,  and  design,  the  penetrating  genius, 
firm  and  undaunted  spirit,  conciliating  policy,  and  mili- 
tary renown  of  Bonaparte,  would  acquire  the  ascenden- 
cy^ but  a  subtile  and  profbund  metaphysician,  applying 
exclusively  to  reason,  if  he  come  into  competition  with  one 
whose  intellectual  meditation  is  combined  with  a  versatile 
aind  soaring  imagination,  with  energy  of  affection  and  of 
active  powers,  applying  not  only  to  the  reason  but  to  the 
fancy  and  passions,  will  soon  find  himself  totally  surpassed 
in  the<  power  of  commanding  men.  The  profound  philoso- 
phers might  have  greatly  influenced  transcendent  genius 
engaged  in  ettergetic  actions,  but  the  acting  statesman  or 
heroes  would  always,  if  really  men  of  superior  ability,  pre- 
side and  govern.  In  no  human  society  could  a  Locke,  if  he 
had  turned  statesmati,  have  outstripped  a  secretary  Pitt  or 
'  a  Marlborough ;  a  Hume  or  a  Montesquieu,  a  Frederic ; 
an  AristQtle,  an  Alexander*      Among  the  susceptible, 
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CHAP,   ardent,  and  impetuous  French,  so  fond  of  glory,  not  only  of 
great,  btit  of  striking  and  brilliant  actions  and  characters. 


1799J  there  coujd  be  lit^e  doubt  to  whom  the  preference  would  be 
given,  if  a  contest  had  actually  taken  place  between  Sieyes 
and  Bonaparte ;  but,  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  th^t  such  a 
competition  ever  was  in  agitation.  Indeed,  their  respective 
characters  and  circumstances  rendered  concert  expedient 
and  practicable.  Bonaparte  uniformly  professed  himself  the 
votary  of  that  moderate  and  regulated  government,  which 
^uiaritj  suited  the  metaphysical  delineation  of  Sieves  5  and  Bona- 

•f  Bona-  ^  1  .        ,  1  .  t     .  1        . 

parte.  parte,  irom  his  talents,  his  popularity,  and  estimation  among 
Frenchmen,  was  the  most  efficient  person  that  could  be  found 
for  carrying  such  a  system  of  legislation  into  execution,  and 
for  undertaking  the  supreme  active  functions  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment. Bonaparte  soon  maififested  that  he  was  inimical 
to  Jacobinical  licentiousness,  and  joined  the  moderate  party. 
He  also  showed  himself  very  conscious  that  the  fate  of 
Hcisado-  France  was  in  his  power.  The  army  was  at  his  devotion, 
l^nayJ  ^  through  all  its  ranks  and  gradations ;  among  the  people  he 
was  the*  object  of  idolizing  admiration.  Sieyes  and  Bona- 
parte admitted  into  their  councils  Rowlerer;  these  associates, 
assured  that  the  multitude,  both  civil  and  military,  would 
Plan  of  a  foUow  Bonaparte,  concerted  anew  plan  of  government: 
«aiUoD.  *  '  the  ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  this  junto  was  to  de- 
liver the  republic  from  the  evils  of  jacobinism,  which  had 
produced  such  enormous  mischiefs  and  dreadful  miseries* 
The  associates  communicated  their  scheme  to  several 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  whom  they  reckon- 
ed confidants  and  friends.  The  prevalence  of  jacobinism 
and  anarchy,  they,  with  reason,  imputed  to  too  great  pre-s 
ponderance  of  democracy  in  the  legislature  and  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  various  correctives  they  had 
undergone  since  the  dissolution  of  the  national  convention. 
The  control  of  the  council  of  elders  was  too  feeble  for  re- 
straining the  violence  and  licentiousness  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly; the  executive  authority  distributed  among  five, 
was  tbtally  inefficient  and  inadequate  to  its  purposes,,  The 
principles  of  the  projected  change  were,  an  increase  of  con- 
trol upon. the  popular  part  of  the  legislature,  and  an  in- 
crease of  executive  power;  that  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  one  supreme  executive  magistrate*     The  pU 
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Hbr  efiectiBg'this  alteration,  was  a  representative  assembly: 
die  members  of  the  senate  were  to  have  a  much  more  dur- 
able power  than  the  former  council  of  elders :  to  lessen 
farther  the  popular  character  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the 
chief  part  of  their  business  was  to  be  transacted  by  com- 
mittees of  twenty-five  each,  who  were  to'  arrange  objects 
of  police,  legislation^  and  finance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
executive  power:  thus,  the  real  deliberative  body,  instead 
of  being  excessively  democratical,  was  now  proposed  to  be 
oligarchical.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in 
three  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  supreme  magis-> 
irate.  This  executory  was  to  possess  the  administrative 
functions  in  every  department,  and  to  appoint  all  the 
officers  civil  and  military,  for  internal  tranquillity,  defence 
against  foreign  enemies,  every  kind  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers ;  in  short,  for  every  purpose  of  executorial 
conduct.  More  closely  to  unite  the  deliberative  oligarchy 
with  the  executorial  monarchy,  influence  was  to  be  added 
to  power ;  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  not 
only  allowed  but  invited  to  accept  and  exercise  the  mani- 
fold offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument,  dependent 
on  the  chief  consul.  The  abettors  of  this  project  enlarged 
the  circle  of  their  communication,  and  gained  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  council  of  elders,  who  either  really 
deemed  such  a  change  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
Jacobinical  anarchy,  or  individually  hoped  for  a  much 
larger  share  of  emolument  atid  power,  now  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  nation  was  to  be  contracted  into  so  nar* 
rbw  a  circle.  Though  many  were  trusted,  yet  with  such 
discrimination  and  caution  was  the  confidence  imparted, 
that  the  secret  was  kept  inviolate,  until  the  moment  of 
intended  manifestation.  Having  concerted  their  plan,  the 
associates  with  firmness,  energy,  and  consummate  ability, 
carried  it  into  execution.  By  an  article  of  the  constitution 
of  1795,  it  was  established,  that  the  council  of  elders 
might  change,  whenever  they  should  think  proper,  the 
residence  of  the  legislative  bodies ;  that,  in  this  case,  they 
should  appoint  a  new  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  two  councils ;  and  that,  whatever  the  elders  should 
decree  with  regard  to  this  point,  should  be  held  irrevoc- 
able.    Paris,  where  the  jacpbins  were  still  so  numerous, 
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CUAa   waiB  not  the  scene  for  effecting  the  change  with  that  ease 
*    and  tranquillity  which  the  projectors  deemed  most  eflec* 


1799.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  proinotion  of  their  scheme.  A  majority  of  the 
council  of  elders  were  now  gained  over  to  their  views* 
A  committee  of  inspectors  had  been  appointed  to  investi* 
gate  the  conspirticies  alleged  to-be  carried  on  by  jacobins* 
This  commission  being  in  the  interests  of  the  associates, 
represented  jacobin  conspiracies  as  about  to  burst  forth 
upon  Paris*  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, they  sent  letters  of  convocation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  council  of  elders,  except  noted  jacobins*  The  mem* 
bers  thus  convoked,  not  in  the  real  secret,  were  told  that 
a  terrible  conspiracy  of  jacobins  was  preparing,  and  that 
the  most  effectual  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  avert- 
ing the  danger.  Carnot  expatiated  on  the  impending 
mischiefs,  and  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effective  mea- 
sures for  deliverance.  Regnier  adopted  the  same  tenor 
of  reasoning,  as  to  the  alarming  plots  of  jacobins,  but  was 
more  particular  and  specific  in  recommending  the  means 
of  delivery.  They  ought  to  transport  the  legislative  body 
to  a  place  near  Paris,  where  they  might  deliberate  safely 
on  the  measures  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country* 
Bonaparte  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  undertake  the  execution  of  any 

IS  invested  *  •'.  ^ 

wiih  the     decree  with  which  he  might  be   charged  ;  he,  therefore, 
of  the*"*'    proposed  that  the  councils  should   be  transferred  to  St* 
^^1*        Cloud  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
It  was  farther  moved  and  resolved,  that  this  translation 
should  take  place  on  the  following  day;  that  Bonaparte 
should  be  charged  with  tht  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  the  na^ 
tional  representation ;  that,  for  this  end,  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  general  command  of  every  kind  of  armed 
force  at  Paris ;  that  he  should  be  called  into  the  council  to 
take  the  requisite  oaths  ;  and  finally,  that  a  message,  con- 
/  taining  the  resolution  of  the  council,  should  be  sent  to  the 

directory,  and  to  the  council  of  five  hundred* 

Twirift-  An  address  was  voted  to  the  French  people,   stating, 

Ifi^sUtiTe^  the  right  possessed  by  the  council  of  elders,  to  remove  the 

^y*** ^^ legislative  body  to  St*  Cloud,  and  also  the  motives  which 

bsid  induced  them  to  use  the  privilege  in  the  present  cir* 
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eumstances.*'     The  general  avowed  object  of  the  council,    CHAF. 
was  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  faction,  and  y^^.,^^ 
commotion.     The  Parisians  moved   by  this  address,  de-      1^99, 
sirous  of  peace,  and  confident  in  Bonaparte,  waited  calmly^ 
for  the  developement  of  the  catastrophe.      Bonaparte   by 
the  decree  of  the  council  invested  with  irresistible  military 
force,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  accompanied 
by   several  generals;  he  informed    the    council    that   he 
would  execute  the  decree  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
campanions  in  ^rms:  ^^  assisted  (he  said)  by  my  bravi 
^  companions,   I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  disturb^ 
*^  ances  :  we  want  a  repubWc  founded  on  civil  liberty,  or  a 
"  national  representation ;  we  shall  have  it — I  swear  we 
"  abalL"     The  message  of  the  elders  being  rfead  at  (he 
i>ar  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,   the  deputies  not  in- 
trusted with  the  secret  were  struck   with  astonishment, 
observed  silence,  and  suspended  all  deliberation.     Various 
proclamations  were  published  on  the  occasion,  by  the  sup* 
porters   of  Bonaparte's    schemes :   one   of  these  was  by  Bona- 
himself  addressed  to  the  army,  he   therein  informed  the  Sressto* 
soldiers  of  the  command  which  had    been  Conferred  on  *^*^  *''"*^ 
him ;   inviting  them  to  second  him  with  their  accustomed 
courage  and  firmness,  promis'uig  them  liberty,  victory,  anxl 
peace,  and  to  restore  the  republic  to  the  rank  which  two 
years  ago  it  had  held  in  Europe,  and  which  incapacity  and 
treason  had  brought  to  the  verge  «if  destruction :  he  an- 
nounced to  the  national  guard  at  Paris,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  on  the  point  of  being  settled ;  that  the  coun- 
cil of  elders  was  going  to  save  the  state,  and  that  whoever 
ihould  oppose  their  designs j  should  perish  by  the  bayonets 
ef  the  soldiers.  Still  the  supporters  of  the  intended  revolu- 
tion endeavoured  to  represent  their  project  as  the  result 
of  rectitude  and  patriotism ;  and  for  this   purpose  they 
employed  various  engines  of  conciliation,  especially  the 
press. 


o 


n  See  Annual  Uegister  for  1800,  p.  14. 

o  On  the  eelebi*at<rd  9th  of  November,  a  panjpWet  was  distributed  at  the 
door  of  the  two  councils,  entitled  **  A  Dialo^e  between  a  Meniber  of  the 
Council  of  Eldera,  and  a  Member  of  the  Councd  of  Five  Hundred."  This  pro- 
duction was  in  the  usual  atyle  of  dialogues,  written  by  a  party  author,  between  a 
cbainpion  of  his  own  side^  and  of  the  opposite;  in  which  the  fornufr  has  the 
argument  all  his  om'u  way  ;  or  if  his  shadowy  antagonist  urg^es  any  objections, 
tbf;y  are  fi^ble,  and  easily  overcome.    I'he  advocate  of  the  ciders  endeavours  t'o 
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"-  CHAP*    Before  he  gave  the  signal  for  charge,  the  commanding 
^^.^.^  oficer  of  this  brigade  took  the  speaker's  chair,  and  first 
179QL     called  out,  citizens  representatives,  this  place  is  no  longer 
Tkc  srena- safe  ;   I  invite  you  to  withdraw.      Plain  as  this  hinrwas, 
mott  the    it  did  not  prove  sufficient ;  and  his  next  address  was  still 
^^2IJJJ   plainer.     Representatives,  withdraw,   it  is   the  general's 
orders.     Many  of  the  members  continuing  reluctant,  the 
officer's  next  address  was  still  shorter,  and  directed  his 
men  to  present  bayonets  ;  the  drums  beat  to  the  charge, 
^^^  .     the  house  was  immediately  cleared,  or  to  use  a  word  more 
of  die  icgb- historically    appropriate    was  pureed.*     The    council    of 
*•*"'*•  *     ciders  now  declared  that    the  factious   assassins  of   the 
other  house  did  not  deserve  the 'name  of  representatives; 
and  therefore  that   they,  the  council  of  elders,  were  the 
whole    of   the    national   representation.     They    however 
invited  those  in  the  other  council,  who  had  not  opposed 
their  measures,  to  resume  their  meeting.    Having  accord- 
ingly met,  they  joined  in  reprobating  the  factious  malig- 
nity of  their  late  Jacobinical  brethren  ;  in  bestowing  the 
highest  praises  on  the  intentions,  councils,  and  efforts  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  in  testifying  the  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who,  by  repressing  outrageous  violence, 
had  proved  themselves  such  efficacious  friends  of  modera- 
tion and  freedom.    They  farther  declared  their  resolution 
to  cooperate  in  the  measures  of  the  general  and  council  of 
elders  for  saving  the  countr}%      In  this  harmonious  dispo- 
sition of  the  legislative  bodies,  was  presented  the  project, 
of  which  the  outlines  are  already  exhibited  :  and  after  some 
detail  of  discussions  and  illustrations,  very  unanimously 
adopted.     Those  members  of  the  lower  council,  who  had 
to  violently  opposed  the  projectors  of  the  new  revolution, 
Nevc(Ni«  vere  entirely  excluded  from  a  seat.     The  s.upreme  objects 
*•*"•*•♦     of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be  the  reestablishment  of 
tranquillity,  virtue,  prosperity,  and  happiness  at  home ;  and 
to  restore  peace  with  foreign  nations.    The  consuls  chosen 
RoMpttrte  for  executive  administration,  were  Ducos  and  Sieyes,  two 
cbief  of  the  late  directors  ;  the  chief  consul,  and  supreme  execu- 

'^^"*"*'       tive  magistrate,  now   elected,  was  Bonaparte.     The  first 


p  See  colonel  Pru1e\  process  in  the  honse  of  commons,  aoder  the  direC' 
lite  of  Oliver  CrtMU  v^l. 
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iBBfifUMires  of  thift  extraordinary  man,  now  at  the  head,  of  chap. 
the  French    nation,  were  directed  to   conciliation,   both     ]^^ 
domestic  and  foreign.     He    had    uniformly,   when   less      ^j^ 
exalted  in  station,  professed  himself  determined  to  bestow 
peace  upon  Europe  :  he  regarded  the  British  natioi^  with 
the  warmest  admiration  of  its  character,  en]ianced  by  the 
astonishing  exertions  by  which  she  combated  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  French  republic,  he  saw  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  two  chief  nations  of  the  world  not  to  exhaust  them- 
selves in  unavailing  war.     The  £rst  act  of  fdreign  policy  OSen 
in  his  consular  supremacy  was   to   bring  the  two  chief  l^^^n^c*^ 
nations  of  the  world  to  peace.  .majesty.   ^ 

In  Britain,  the  energy  of  1798  had  continued  through  Britwn. 
a  considemble  part  of  1799;  the  battle  of  the  Nile  reani- 
mating Europe,  had  encouraged  the  imperial  powers  to 
hostilities.  These  hostilities  had  been  attended  in  the 
first  part  of  the  campaign  with  signal  success.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  Jourdaiu  in  Germany,  and  the  expulsion  qf 
the  French  from  Italy,  was  imputed  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
tributions of  Britain,  as  the  ultimate  cause  and  means  of 
the  operations.  The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  the  siege 
of  a  fortress,  which  Englishmen  undertook  to  defend,  being 
his  first  failurte  in  any  military  attempt,  added  to  the 
national  exultation.  He  that  had  conquered  all  with  whom 
he  contended,  from  Britons  only  found  he  was  not 
invincible.  It  was  not  doubted  but  Britain  and  her  allies 
would  now  succeed  in  repressing  the  ambition  of  France, 
driving  her  back  within  her  ancient  limits^  and  permanently 
securing  her  neighbours  from  future  encroachments.  Those 
who  considered  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  as 
necessary  to  reestablish  in  France,  and  maintain  in  other 
countries,  religion',  justice,  property,  and  social  order, 
trusted  that,  under  Providence,  the  Russians,  wisely 
seconded  and  supported,  would  recall  civilization  and 
humanity  to  France,  and  prove  the  saviours  of  Europe 
/from  the  barbarising  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  repub- 
licans. Not  those  only  who  considered  the  revival  of 
French  monarchy  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  safety  . 
of  Britain,  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  more  mode- 
rate supporters  of  the  war,  expected  the  campaign  of 
1799  would   be   decisively  successful.     The  formidable 
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armament  prepared  against  Holland  added  to  the  general 
hopes.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  such  a  force, 
cooperating  with  the  multitudes  reported  and  supposed 
to  be  inimical  to  French  supremacy,  would  recover 
the  united  Netherlands,  and  even  cooperate  with  the 
archduke  in,  regaining  Belgium.  The  failure  of  this 
expedition  was  a  gloomy  disappointment.  By  far  the 
greater  majority,  estimating  plans  and  execution  from  the 
event,  without  allowing  for  unforeseen  obstacles,  supposed 
that  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  such  a 
fleet,  might  have  been  much  more  effectual ;  or  that  the 
difficulties  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  expedition  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken*  They 
saw  that  British  valour  and  skill  had  been  exevted  in  the 
successive  operations,  but  that  the  result  had  been  disas- 
ter and  injurious  concession.  Tt^ey  hastily  and  rashly 
concluded,  that  either  the  destination  of  so  very  powerful, 
l^allant,  and  well  officered  an  army,  was  unwise,  or  its  con- 
duct unskilful^  merely  because  it  had  not  been  completely 
successful.  Such  precipitancy  of  judgment  spread  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country ;  and  severe  censure 
was  bestowed,  before  an  investigation  of  facts  could  ascer* 
tain  its  merits.  Accounts  also  arriving  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  of  the  failure  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland, 
and  their  retreat  into  Germany,  despondency  again  began 
to  prevail,  the  people  revived  their  wishes  for  peace,  be- 
cause they  again  conceived,  that  no  purpose  could  be 
answered  by  continuing  the  war« 

Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February  1800.  The 
first  consul  of  France  had  at  this  time  indicated  to  lus 
Britannic  majesty.a  desire  of  peace.  In  his  letter  declar- 
ing such  a  disposition,  he  appealed  to  our  king  in  the 
following  terms :  ^^  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened 
"  nations  6f  Europe,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what 
*'*'.  their  safety  and  independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
"  of  vain  greatness,  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal 
^^  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  first  glory?  These  sentiments  cannot  be  for- 
eign to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who  reign  over  a  free 
'^  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy. 
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^^  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  af  their  streng^th,    CH'ip. 
"may  still  for  a  long  time,   for   the    misfortune  of  all     *^^^^' 
"  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhausted;  but      |g/^ 
**  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is 
"  attached  to  the  ttrmination  of  a  war  which  involves  the 
"  whole  world."     To    this  letter,  conciliatory  in   spirit,  Answer^ 
concise  and  forcible  in  argument,  an  answer  was  returned,  jj^^®*'''"^ 
much  more  copious  in  detail,  but  by  no  means  concilia-  sat>; 
tory :  its  purport  was,  that  the  French  government  afford- 
ed no  grounds  for  trust ;  the  most  effectual  way  to  convince 
Great  Britain  that  France  was  disposed  to  resume  its  for- 
mer relations,  would  be  the  reestablishment  of  that  line  of 
princes,  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French 
nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration  and  re- 
spect abroad.      The  king,  however,  did  not  prescribe  to 
France  the  disposition  of  her  executive  authority ;  as  soon 
as  he  saw,  that  peace  could  be  made  with  security,  he 
should  most  readily  concert  with  his  allies  the  nieans  of 
pacification ;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  he 
could  not  hope  for  the  stability  of  any  treaty,  he  with 
other  powers  must  persist  in  a  just  and  defensive  war* 
The  chief  consul  of  France  made  •another  attempt  at  ne* 
gotiation :  Talleyrand,  the.  foreign  minister,  in  a  letter  to 
the  foreign  minister  of  England,  vindicated  the  conduct 
,of  France  from  the  censures  contained  in  lord  Grenville's 
note^  and  proposed  that  a  suspension  of  arms  should  be 
immediately    concluded  ;    and    plenipotentiaries    sent    to 
Dunkirk,  or  any  other  convenient  place  of  meeting;  the 
reply  to  the  second  proposal  like  the  first  consisted  of. 
often  repeated  charges  of  French  aggression,  and  declared 
that  no  peace  could  be  made  unless  such  as  was  likely  to 
be  secure  and  permanent.  The  propositions  of  the  French  mbmitted 
government  being  laid  before  parliament,  the  rejection  of  J^Jntf **' 
the  overtures  was  by  ministers  defended  upon  two  grounds: 
the   first  was,  that  France  still  retained  those  sentiments 
and  views  which  characterized  the  dawn,  and  continued 
to  march  with  the  progress  of  her  revolution :  the  second, 
that  no  safe,  honourable  and  permanent  peace  could  be 
made  with  France  in  her  present  situation.^    From  a  long 

q  Sec  Parliamentary  Dcbatiis. 
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CH\P.  detail  of  his  eonduct,  th^y  endeavoured  to  prove  that  no 

^^^'  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the, sincerity  of  Bonaparte; 

1800  ^^^  though  he   himself  were,  inclined  to  preserve  good 

Argti-  faith,  that  there  was  no  security  for  his  stability.     The 

mfni^en :  ccusurers  of  the  rejection  argued,  that  abuse  of  the  per- 

insineerity  sonal  character  of  the  man  whom  the  contendino:  nation 

and  insta*  r       •       t  •  •  • 

biiityof  had  chosen  for  its  head,  was  neither  conciliatory  nor  bene- 
or  op^u  ficial :  it  was  far  from  tending  to  procure  peace,  and  cer- 
tion,  that  tainly  did  not  promote  the  purpose  of  war :  our  glorious 
is  disposed  successes  in  wars  with  France,  had  come  from  fighting, 
petentTo  ^^^  horn  railing;  ministers  (Mr.  Fox  said)  in  their  rage 
make^  against  the  adversaries  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  h^d 
formed  a  very  indiscriminate  idea,  that  they  were  all 
unanimously  profligate  and  unprincipled ;  such  accumula* 
tion  of  abuse  had  been  often  bestowed  upon  the  Ame- 
ricans, still  we  had  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with  them 
at  lastJ  Of  Bonaparte's  character  they  had  formed  a  very 
inadequate  estimate :  however,  even  supposing  the  chief 
magistrate  of  France  to-  be  as  faithless  and  iniquitous  as 
ministers  represented,  he  could  see  no  inference  they.could 
draw  from  the  admission,  justificatory  of  their  rejection: 
were  we  to  enter  into  no  agreement  with  persons  or  states 
whose  conduct  was  .demonstrably  unjust?  Had  we  not 
made  peace  with  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  tyrants  of  their 
own  country,  and  plunderers  of  their  neighbours  ?  Did  we 
reject  overtures  with  Lewis  XIV«  and  proclaim  as  our 
reason,  that  he  had  in  the  n^idst  of  peace,  seized  the  pro- 
vinces of  enfeebled  Spain,  and  carried  butchery  and  havoc 
into  the  peaceful  palatinate  ?^  Did  we  forbear  alliance  with 
the  plunderers  of  Poland?  What  was  our  security  for 
eitlier  peace  with  one,  or  alliance  with  the  other  ?  Certainly 
their  interest ;  not  their  faith  nor  their  virtue.  We  had 
the  same  security  with  Bonaparte :  he,  like  all  other  states- 
men, no  doubt,  wished  to  make  a  peace  advantageous  to 
himself  and  the  nation  over  which  he  presided.  With 
regard  to  stability,  whether  Bonaparte  remaiped  chief 
consul  or  not,  peace  and  not  war  was  the  interest  of 
France.  If  ministers  really  wished  to  continue  the  war 
^fernally,  unless  .the  Bourbon  princes  were  restored,  let 
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diem  reflect  on  its  practicability ;  the  external  force  of  the   chap. 
confederacy  had  tried  it  in  vain,  and  from  internal  efforts    *^^^'^'' 
it  was  not  to  be  hoped.     The  whole  property  of  France,      jjqq 
real  or  personal,  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors, 
depended  on  the  existence  of  the  present,  or  some  similar 
government :  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  without  restitution  to  those  who  had 
been  exiled  in  its  defehce,  which  in  effect  raised  up  the 
whole  property    in  the  nation  to  support    the   republic, 
whatever  they  might  feel  concerning  its  effects :  the  at- 
tempt was  as  hopeless  as  the  intention  was  unjust ;  incon- 
sistent with  the  objects  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  rights  of  an  independent  nation*     This  country,  from 
an  accumulation  of  causes,  principally  originating  in  the 
war,  was  in  very  great  distress :  ministers  had  for  seven 
years  persevered  in  their  ruinous  system ;  taught  by  woe- 
ful experience,  they  ought  to  have  at  last  admitted  pro- 
posals for  peace.    These  arguments  might  perhaps  appear  The  rejec- 
to  many  hearers  or  readers  not  to  be  without  weight,  but  overtares^ 
they  made  little  impression  on  the  majorities  in  parlia-  "/^j?^^' 
ment ;  and  addresses  were  voted,  highly  approving  of  the  p;reat  ma- 
answer  returned  by  government  to  Bonaparte.  '^^"  ®'' 
Perseverance  in  the   war  being  still  determined,  Cermaa 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  came  under  their  »tt^«dies. 
consideration.  Messages  to  the  respective  houses  from  the 
king,  stated  that  his  majesty  was  at  present  employed  in 
concerting  such  engagements  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  powers  of  the 
empire,  as  might  strengthen  the  efforts  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, and  materially  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign.'    Certain 
advances  would  be  necessary  if  the  treaties  were  concluded, 
and  he  recommended  to  his  parliament  to  make  provision 
for  such  eventual  engagements.     The  arguments  against 
the  proposed  subsidy,/ were  the  inefficacy  of  all  our  former 
subsidies  in  the  present  war,  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  from  the  enormous  load  of  taxes,  and  the  unprec- 
edented price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  also'inferred', 
that  ministers  were  well  assured  of  the  secession  of  the 
Russians  from  the  confederacy.  .The  parliamentary  major-  '  • 
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CHAP,    ity  overruled  all  objections,  and  the  required  subsidies  were 

V^l^,,'    voted^  The  military  and  naval  force  appointed  for  the  scr^ 

taoS'  ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  1800)  was  nearly  the  sanoie  as  in  the  former 

yean    The  income  tax  was  continued ;  and  including  a  vote 

Motion  for  of  credit,  there  was  a  loan  of  twenty*one  millions.  Amidst 

An  inquiry     ,  r       .»       i*  • 

into  the  ex.  the  arrangements  for  the  future  campaign,  opposition  pro* 
ti^talnd.^^  posed  an  inquiry  into  the  past/  An  army  of  forty  ^ou- 
sand  men  had  been  employed  in  Holland :  had  fought 
most  valiantly;  but  no  good  purpose,  ihey  averred,  had 
been  effected ;  very  great  losses  had  been  incurred,  aiid 
very  humiliating  conditiops  had  been  accepted*  Did  the 
miscarriage  arise  from  weakness  of  plan,  or  tardy  prepara- 
tions ?  from  defective  execution ;  or  from  resistless  bad 
fortune  ?  To  ascertfiin  the  cause,  they  proposed  an  inquiry* 
If  the  disasters  were  entirely  owing  to  fortune,  an  inquiry 
would  acquit  both  the  planners  and  executors  ;  without  an 
inquiry,  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  might  be  unjustly 
accused..  Ministers  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pro-^ 
posers  of  the  expedition  had  not  failed  ;  as  besides  the 
ships  that  surrendered  to  our  fleet,  our. army  had  caused 
a  very  pgwerfui  diversion,  and  had  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  signal  successes  of  our  allies.  As  the  expedition 
could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  failed,  an  inquiry  was 
totally  unnecessary.  The  opponents  replied,  that  the 
capitulation  to  an  inferior  force  required  to  be  investigate^ 
agreatm/.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  honour  and  interest  of  the  country;  but 
jority.  the  niotion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
Proj^ress  Th£  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under* 

te^di^d"     ^^^^  *^  ample  discussion  in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  par- 
union  with  liament ;  eight  articles  were  proposed  by  the  secretar}*^  of 
Pn)po8ed    ^^'^^^  ^s  the   foundation  of  this  measure.     The  first  im- 
articles,      ported,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  on  the  1st 
of  January  1601  :  the  second,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  should  continue  limited  and  settled,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  now  stands  limited  and  settled  according  to 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  •the  thirds  that 
the  same  united  kingdom  should  be  united  in  one  and  the 
s^me  parliament  ;  the  fourth,  that  four  lords  spiritual  of 
Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight   lords 

* 
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temporal  of   Ireland,    elected  for  life   by    the   peers    of  CHAP. 
Treland,  should   be  the   number  to'  sit  and  vote,  on  the  ^^rv^^w 
part  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  parliament      i^^, 
of   the    united  kingdoms ;    the   fifth, '  that  the   churches 
of  £tiglafnd  and  Ireland  should  be  united  into  one  protes- 
tant  episcopal  church,  to  be  called  ^^  The  united  Church  of 
^^  England  and  Ireland  ;"  the  sixth  article  proposed  a  fair 
participation  of  commercial  privileges  ;  the  seventh  left  to 
each  kingdom  the  separate  discharge  of  its  public  debt, 
and  arranged  the  proportions  of  national  expense  ;  fifteen 
parts  to  be  defrated  by  Britain  and  two  by  Ireland  ;  the 
eighth  ordained,  that  the  laivs  and  courts  of  both  king* 
doms,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  remain  as  they  were 
now  established,  subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  the 
united  legnlatures  mig^t  hereafter  deem  expedient  :  all 
laws,  at  present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  should 
be  contrary  to.a^ny  of  the  provisions  that  might  be  ordain- 
ed by  any  act  for  carrying  the  above  articles  into  effect, 
from  and  after  the  union  should  be  repealed.     Irish  min- 
isters supported  the  union  as  in  its  principal  and  objects 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  contracting  parties  ;  In  its  arti- 
cles, thoroughly   consonant  to  these  principles,  conducive 
to  the  commercial  and  political  improvement  of  both,  and 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  Ireland.  The  legislative  weight  - 
of  the  respective  countries  was,  they  said,  apportioned  to 
the  compound   result  of  the  pt>pUlation  and  contribution, 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  was  favouraUe  to  the  union. 
The  measure  was  opposed,  as  tending  to  render  Ireland  a 
dependence  upon  England.    The  legislative  portion  allow- 
ed by  these  proportions  to  Irelaftd  was  inadequate.     The  Arga- 
two  nations  were  now  identified  by  this  junction  of  legis-  ^^ 
lature :  the  transfer  of  legidature  from  Ireland  to  England  ^S^^^  ^ 
would  drain  the  country,  without  affording  any  adequate 
reflux  to  Ireland.   No  authentic  documents  had  established 
the  arguments  of  the  unionists,  that  legislation  was  by  this 
treaty  apportioned  to  population  and  contribution*    It  was 
merely  an  assertion  without  a  proof,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  political  arrangement.     Be^     ~ 
fore  so  great  a  change  was  permitted,  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  people  :  if  the  Irish  in  general  did  not  oppose 
the  new  scheme,  their  inaction  was  owing,  not  to  convic- 
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CHAP,     tion  of  its  Utility,  but  to  fear  of  the  immense  military  force 
*™V_  employed  by  government  in  Ireland.     These  reasons  were 
1800       u'-^ed  both  in  debates  and  protests  ;   the  project  of  union 
The  plan     however  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses, 
•nd  time  of  The  concurrence  of  the  Irish  parliament  with  their  plan  of 
•om-  union   being  communicated  to  the  British,  the  respective 

vnent  are  resolutions  Were  reciprocally  ratified,  and  a  bill  founded 
ixedV'  ****  them  was  introduced.  On  the  2d  of  July,  it  received 
Voth  par-  i]^  royal  assent ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  commence  on  the 
Istof  January  1801,  being  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  W2(i,  after 
a  considerable  discussion,  continued. 
DMrnessof  '  PROVISIONS  being  during  this^  session  uncoiHmonly 
pioTisiona.  high,  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers,"  had  abstained  from  all 
interference  in  the  corn  market.  The  speculations  of  indi- 
viduals he  conceived  were  more  likely  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  foreign  wheat  at  the  present  crisis,  than 
any  other  measure  that  could  be  adopted.  The  legislature 
confined  its  attention  to  the  contrivance  of  substitutes,  and 
diminution  of  consumption.  Committees  appointed  by 
both  houses  reported,  that,  although  a  considerable  impor- 
tsttion  of  wheat  from  foreign  countries  had  already  taken 
place,  and  more  might  be  expected,  yet  they  felt  they  should 
not  discharge  their  duty,  unless  they  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  all  individuals,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  wheaten  flour  in  their  fami-  • 
lies,  and  encourage  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  by 
their  example,  influence,  and  authority,  every  possible  eco- 
nomy in  this  article.  They  farther  recommended,  that  all 
charity  and  parochial  relief  should  be  given,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  in  any  other  article  except  bread,  and  flour ; 
and  that  the  part  of  it  which  was  necessary  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  poor,  should  be  distributed  in  soups,  rice, 
potatoes,  or  other  substitutes.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
if  this  regulation  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  not 
only,  in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  economise  at 
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that  time  the   consumption  of  flour,  but  that  it  mig^t    chap. 
have  the  effect  of  gradually  introducing  into  use  a  more  ^^.y,,^. 
wholesome  and  nutritious  species  of  food  than  that  to  whjch     ^^^^ 
the  poor  were  at  present  accustomed.  •  From  the  evidence 
of  bukers  it  appeared,  that  the  consumption  of  bread  baked 
for  some  hours  was  much  less  considerable  than  if  eaten 
new.    At  the  instance  of  the  committee,  a  bill  was  brought  Corn  and 
in,  prohibiting  bakers  from  exposing  any  bread  for  sale 
which  had  not  been  baked  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  imme- 
diately passed  into  a  law.     In  considering  the  scarcity, 
opposition,  investigating  its  causes,  derived  them  chiefly 
from  the  war  ;  and  various  incidental  debates  took  place 
on  the  subject.      Mr.  Pitt  from   a  detailed  view  of  the 
price  oa  provisions  during  the  whole  contest,  argued  that 
if  the  scarceness  had  arisen  from   the  war,  the  increase 
would  have  been  progressive ;  whereas  the  prices  in  1796, 
1797,  and  1798,  had  been  as  low  as  in  peace,  and  the  rise 
had  not  taken  place  till  179^  ;  and  was  obviously  imput- 
able to  the  wet,  late,  and  unproductive  harvest. 

With  the  necessaries  of  life,  public  morals  occupied  bui  of  lord 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.     The  crime  of  adultery  Auckland 

o  -^    concerning 

being  extremely  prevalent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  ex*  the  mar- 
ceed  in  frequency  the  dissolution  of  former  times.  It  was  ^tmced 
conceived  ,by  various  political  moralists,  that  the  permis-  P«noQB- 
sion  granted  to  the  .offending  parties,  after  a  divorce,  to 
intermarry^  was  one  powerful  cause  of  the  seduction  of 
married  women.  To  remove  this  incentive,  lord  Aukland 
proposed  a  bill,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  on 
account  of  whose  adultery  a  ,bill  of  divorce  should  be  ap* 
plied  for  in  that  house,  to  intermarry  with  the  woman 
from  whom  the  complaining  party  might  be  divorced. 
This  restriction,  his  lordship  observed  had  always  pre- 
vailed, and  still  did  prevail  in  Scotland,  where  the  par- 
ties, after  being  divorced,  were  never  permitted  to  marry. 
The  diversity  of  the  case  here,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  the  prevalence  of  the  crime.  This 
bill  was  strongly  contested  in  the  house  ;  both  the  sup- 
porters and  opponents  admitted  and  lamented  the  frequen- 
cy of  a  crime,  cutting  asunder  the  most  important  ties  of 
social  life ;  both  showed  themselves  friends  of  religion  and 
morality,    pursuing    the  same   object,    through    different 
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OHAP.    means.     Lord  Auckland  reasoned,  that  the  certain  prt" 
^^^^'    elusion  from  subsequent   marriage,  would  in   many  cases 


1800      operate  as  a  preventative  of  the  crime  ;  the  force  of  their 
reasoning  obviously   depended   upon  the  admission  of  a 
general  fact,  that  the  hopts,  or  at  least  the  probability,  of 
a  future  permanent  relation,  facilitated  the  temporary  suc-^ 
The  duke    cess  of  a  seducer.     The  opponents  of  the  bill,  the  mosf 
Fence's       active  of  whom  was  the  duke  of  Clarence,  took  a  di&rent 
^*h^  °K^^*  view  of  the  tendency  of  circumstances  and  situation,  in 
determining  female  affections  and  conduct:  the  prohibition 
would  not  act  as  a  discouragement  of  the  vice ;  the  obsta* 
cle  might  inflame  the  passion,  and  furnish  new  materials 
to  the  dexterity  of  an  accomplished  seducer*     Inefficacious 
to  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  it  would  produce  the  most 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  weaker  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  commission*      Heinous  and  hurtful  as  this 
vice  was,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  seduced^  person 
Argu-        might  not  be  entirely  profligate  and  abandoned.     To  the 
mentB  tor   preservation  of  virtue,  next  in  moral  wisdom  was  recovery 
^gainit       from  vice,  before  it  became  habitual  and  inveterate  :  the 
present  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  drive  the  females 
to   desperation    and  unrestrained    licentiousness*       Lord 
Carlisle  also  very  strenuously  opposed  the  bill  in  question : 
the  law  lords,  and  the  bishops  in  general,  supported  lord 
is  rejected:  Auckland's  proposition  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  consid- 
warmlyen  erable  majority*     This  bill   attracted  the  public  attention 
fu^h^  at.   inuch  more  than  any  measure  which  was  introduced  into 
tentioD.      parliament,  in  the  course  of  the   whole  session*      It  was 
supported  by  the  highest  political,  legal*,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority;  was  evidently  devised  from  the  best  intentions, 
and  framed  with  great  ability  :  it  may  however  be  doubt* 
ed  whether  the  prospect  of  the  restriction,  would  in  many 
instances  prevent  the  crime  ;  and  it  was  morally  certain 
that  after  it  was  committed,  the  restriction  itself  ^nust  pow- 
erfully tend  to  drive  a  female  to  infamous  profligacy* 
Attempt  at         '^^  incident  that  happened  near  the  close -of  this  ses- 
the  theatre  giQu  warmly  interested  the  feelings,  not  only  of  both  hou- 

to  assassin.  v?   »  ^ 

ate  our  so-  ses  of  parliament,  but  of  the  whole  nation*     On  the  15th 
vcreign :     ^f  May,  his  majesty  went  to  the  theatre  royal  Drury  lane  : 
as  he  was  entering  the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit  near  the  or- 
chestra, on  the  right  hand  side,  suddenly  stood  op  and 
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^scharged  a  pistol  at  the  royal  person.     The  king  had  ad-     chap 
vanced  about  four  steps  from  the  door  :  on  the  repor^  of 


the  pistol,  his  majesty  stopped,  and  stood  firmly.     The      i^qq. 
bouse  was    immediately   in  an  uproar,   and  the  cry  of 
**  seize  him  !"  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  theatre  ^ 
the  king,  not  the  least  disconcerted,  came  nearly  to  the 
fcont  of  the  box. ,   The  man  who  had  fired  it  was  imme- 
4is|teiy  dragged  into  the  Orchestra,  and  carried  behind  the 
scenes :  his  name  was  founds  be  Hadfield.    Being  exam-  is  found  to 
iaed  by  a  magistrate,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity^  fjLMy^"* 
though  some  of  his  answers  w.ere  rational.     The  venera-  Anxious 
tion  aod  love  that  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty^s  person,  !jj™yL 
was  by  diis  accident  awakened  into  an  enthusiastic  joy  at 
lus  escape ;  even  the  spirit  of  faction  was  lost  in  a  general 
stream  of  loyalty  and  exultation.     Addresses  of  congra- 
tulation 09   the    king^s   escape  were  presented  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  the  universities,  the  corporation  of 
XiCndon,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  other  corporations  as 
well  as  the  counties.     Hadfield  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  for  high  treason ;  and  it  was  proved  that  he 
hod  been  for  some  years  insane,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  his  head,  when  he  acted  as  a  Serjeant 
in  the  army,  in  1 794,  in  Holland :  he  was  therefore  acquit- 
ted, but  not  discharged*     In  consequence  of  Hadfield's 
act,  and  repeated  instances    of  insanity,  being  directed         % 
against  a  personage  whose  safety  was  so  dear  and  impor- 
tant to  the  state,  two  additional  clauses,  by  way  of  amend-  Amend- 
ments, were  kdded  to  the  insanity  bill.     The  first  was  to  ^^^y*^® 
hinder  individuals  confined  for  alleged  lunacy,  from  being  till- 
bailed,  in  any  cirx:un^tances,  without  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  him  ;  except  by  the 
judges*  or  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  The 'second 
clause  proceeded  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  first,  name- 
ly, security.     The  second  clause  provided  more  especially 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign,  repeatedly  endan- 
^red  by  insane  persons.     These  provisions  were  the  last  Parliament 
important  acts  of  this  session  of  parliament,  which  was  "'^"' 
prorogued  on  the  29th  of  July. 
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France — conciliatory  efforts  of  Bonaparte"'^  invites  the 
emigrants  to  retum^^nsurrection  not  entirely  crushed 
— ^^  reduces  the  royalists  army  of  reserve-^^tate  of  the 

•  confederates  and  of  France^^hm  of  the  camfiaign^^^tate 
of  affairs  in  Italy-^^he  Austrians  invest  Genoa^^-'assisted 
by  the  British  Jieet-^gallant  defence  of  the  republicans 
^-^Massena  is  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa.-^^Bonaparte 
prepares  to  restore  the  French  affairs  in  Italy'—'Moreau 
invades  Oermany-^^is  able  manmuvres  to  divert  the 
enemy ^  while  he  assisted  the  army  of  Italy. •^^Bonaparte 
takes  the  field  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  French  in 
Aaly^^rapid  and  astonishing  march  over  the  Alpi^^ 
progress  in  Italy-Battle  of  Marengo^-'^nger  of  the 
consular  army^-^means  of  extrication^^— signal  victory'*^ 
decides  the  fate  of  Italy-^^armistice  between  the  chief 
consul  and  the  Austrian  commander-^Italy  surrenders 
to  Bonaparte-^^measures  of  Bonaparte  for  settling  the 
country — having  effected  his  purpose^  Bonaparte  returns 
to  Paris.'-^Moreau  advances  into  Bavaria^— armistice  and 
overtures  for  peace*"^  The  emperor  receives  a  new  subsitly 
from  England^^proposes  to  include  Britain  in  the  nego- 
tiation—^Bonaparte  refuses— ^prolongation  of  the  armis* 
tice — expiration^  and  renewal  of  hostilities^— operations 
— partial  successes  of  the  Austrians^Htttle  of  Hoherdin- 
den—4he  French  gain  a  decisive  victory*— the  emperor 
sues  for  peace^^review  of  this  extraordinary  campaign 
*^^war  is  terminated  between  France  and  Austria.—^ 
Operations  of  the  British  forces— expedition  on  the  coast 
of  France — attempt  on  Ferrol—^n  Cadiz— ^reduction  of 
Malta— ^Egypt^— convention  for  the  evacuation  of  it  by 
the  French— ^guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith-— ^ministers^ 
not  knowing  this  guarantee^  refuse  to  ratify  the  CQnven- 
tion-^Kleber^  the  French  general^  renews  hostilities—* 
new  negotiation  is  broken  off.—^West  fndies— capture 
of  Curacoa.—^East  Btdies**^nvise  administration  of  the 
ffovcrnqr  general*  ' 
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THE  principal  and  most  memorable  events  of  CHAP. 
1800,  arose  from  Bonaparte.    -The  glory  of  the  French    ^^V**- 
arms,  had  in  the  absence  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  begun      ^^^ 
to  decline  :  he  now  appeared,  on  his  return,  to  be  the  only  Fnmce. 
arbiter  who  could  change  the  course 'of  affairs^  and  the 
destinies  of  France;  and  the  name  of  king  or  emperor 
alone  was  wanting  to  Bonaparte*    With  a  senate  appointed 
by  himself^  and  recruited  from  year  to  year, by  his  sole 
influence!  he  possessed  the  nomination  of  all  officers,  civile 
political,  military,  and  naval  i  the  command  and  distribu- 
tion  of  the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  empire  i 
the  power  of  foreign  negotiation  on  peace,  ivar,  and  com- 
merce ;   a   complete,   though   indirect,  control  over  the 
treasury ;  the  sole  privilege  of  proposing  laws,  and  with-  , 
drawing  them  in  any  stage  of  deliberation  or  discussion^ 
Being  established  ,  as  executive  magistrate  of  France,  he  con^iiit^ 
perceived  the  staggering  state  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  torr  efforts 
Tepublic,and  learned  the  consequence  of  the  defeats  which  paite. 
the  French  had  suffered  in  Italy.    Encouraged  by  the  late 
failures  of  the  republicans,  the  royalists  in  Britanny  and 
Normandy  had  again  taken  arms ;  and  their  numbers  in 
November  amounted  to  sixty  thousand.  .  Bonaparte  saw 
that  effectual  as  a  force   might  be  against  the  internal 
enemies  of  the    republic,  conciliation    was   much  more 
beneficial.     His  general  plan  was  to  conciliate  as  many 
enemies  of  the  republic  as  possible  :  he  and  all  the  mem- 
>  hers  of  the  new  government  expressed  a  desire,  of  peace^ 
not  only  with  the  royalist  armies  of  France,  but  even 
emigrants ;  and  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  exiles  the  emi^" 
to  return.     Great  numbers  of  loyalists,  on  the  faith  of  s«>nt8  to 
government,  daily  came  back  to  France  ;  among  these  the 
constiiutionalists^  or  favourers  of  mixed  monarchy  and 
democracy,  were  permitted  ^td  come  back :  the  greater 
number  of  those  that  fled  in  the  time  of  ,Robespierre^  or 
at  the  convulsion  in  September  179Ty  were  invited  to  their 
country  :  even  estates  were  restored  so  far  as  the  restitu-  - 
tion  did  not  violate  the  new  tenures  of  landed  property* 
Notwithstanding  the  anxious  endeavours,  of   Bonaparte^  lofturret- 
the  Chouans  still  persisted   in   revolt,  and  cultivated  a  tion  entire' 
correspolidenQe  with  the  British  fleet.     In  the  beginning  ^  ^ '    ' 
of  the  year,  the  chief  consul  detached  a  considerably  part 
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citAP.    of  the  insurgents  from  the  hostile  confederacy  against  the* 
^^^^^^.^^  French  republic :  where  pacific  measures  did  not  succeed^ 
1800.      ^  ^^^y  effectually  employed  force  and  severity,  and  early 
Her^oeet  in  spring  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection, 
iats.  Having  established  intestine  tranquillity,  and  endea« 

voured  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  foreign  opponents^ 
Bonaparte  prepared  for  prosecuting  the  war.  He  published 
a  proclamation  in  February,  complaining  of  -the  obstinate 
resolution  of  the  English  to  continue  hostilities,  and 
inviting  the  French  to  furnish  the  subndies  and  men  that 
were  necessary  for  acquiring  peace  by  force  of  arms.  It 
was  also  at  the  same  time  deemed  expedient  by  the  con- 
Army  of  su^f  that  an  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised,  to  consist 
reserve.  of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  of  conscripts,  and  to 
be  assembled  at  Dijon,  where  the  first  consul  himself^ 
was  to  take  the  command  of  it  in  person.  The  Austrian^ 
had  now  recovered  all  Italy,  except  the  small  republic  of 
Genoa,  and  their  army  was  distributed  in  winter  quarters 
State  of  through  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  Austrians,  se- 
fedenit«8y  conded  by  the  English,  prepared  for  military  operations 
and  of  yfii\\i  great  alactity  and  vigour :  even  the  abettors  of  peace, 
and  among  these  the  archduke  Charles  knew,  that  the 
most  effectual  instruments  of  a  fair  and  favourable  accom* 
modation,  were  an  immense  body  of  troops  ready  for  ac*- 
tion.  The  armies  were  recruited,  and  a  very  strong  and 
numerous  force  was  prepared.  The  imperial  forces  of- 
Switzerland  and  Italy  occupied  a  semicircular  line  of  com- 
munication, extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Suabia  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  republicannrmies  occu- 
pied the  positions  facing  their  enemy  in  an  irregular  line 
from  Genoa  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  army  of 
Genoa  being  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  under  lord 
Keith,  they  were  extremely  straitened  for  provisions,  and 
Wrcre  in  number  very  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  :  from 
the  Var  to  Genoa,  there  were  scarcely  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, almost  all  infantry.  A  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thou* 
sand  men  from  Switzerland  and  France  were  on  their 
march  to  join  the  army  of  Italy  ;•  others  were  likewise 
promised  j  but  those  which  had  arrived,  were  few  in  num- 
ber ;  and  so  great  was  the  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army,  produced  by  an  epidemic  fever,  and  by  desertion,^ 
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that  Massena,  in  the  month  of  April,  had  not  more,  than    chap. 
'thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  coun»  ,  ^l*'* . 
try  of  Nice,  and  of  the  state  of  Genoa  :  the  distresses  of     ^^qo; 
the  troops,  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  were  very  severe, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  either  dispirited  or  diston* 
tented.     Notwithstanding  those  unpromising  appearances,  pian  of  titr 
Bonaparte  proposed  a  bold,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  «*™P*'S»^ 
plan  of  oflbnsive  operations  :  to  invade  Germany,  drive 
the  enemy  from  Switzerland,  and  recover  Italy,  by  a  co- 
operating line  of  armies.     Moreau  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which,  by  the  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  chief  consul,  amounted  to  10O,Q00  men,  extending 
from  Switzerland  to  Mentz  ;  on  the  left  wing  was  secured 
by  Prussian  neutrality,  on  the  rear  was  protected  by  its 
communication  with  France  and  Belgium,  and  on  the  right 
was  covered  by  the  Helvetic  Alps  :  with  this  formidable 
host  he  directed  bis  course  towards  Vienna.     Ill  health 
together  with  court  intrigues,  obliged  the  archduke  Charles 
to  resign   the  chief  command   of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  general  Kray,  an  officer   well 
fitted  for  so  high  and  important  a  trust.     Bonaparte  in 
his  efforts  on  the  side  of  Germany,  had  a  double  purpose, 
and  intended  not  only  to  make  an  impression  on  that  quar- 
ter;-but  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  his 
{dans  for  the  recovery  of  Italy  :  which,  by  those  who  in 
considering  military  situations  had  not  included  extraor- 
dinary genius,  was  supposed  desperate.     The  chief  consuls 
appointed  Massena,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  Switzerland,  to  maintain  the  French  positions 
there,  until  he  should  put  his  own  grand  designs  in  execu- 
tion.  Melas,  early  in  spring,  made  dispositions  for  investing  state  of  a£- 
Genoa,  which  was  already  so  closely  blockaded  from  mart-  |**^/*^ 
time  intercourse  by  lord  Kei^h..     Massena  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  their  approach,  and  effected  all  that  skill,  valour, 
and  discipline  could  perform  against  skill,   valour,  disci- 
pline, and  superior  numbers.     He  repulsed  them  in  vari- 
ous conflicts ;  but  was  more  frequently  overpowered,  and 
at  length  Compelled  to  retreat ;  aiid  on  the  30th  of  April, 
the  Austrians    appeared  before  the  city.     On   land   the  TheAasw 
French  were  pressed  by  the  German  army ;  from  the  sea^  vcstGe^ 
the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet ;  within  the  no»> 
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CHAP,   walls,  famine,  and  its  never  failing  attendant  pestilence,  join*' 

^^^^,^  ed  with  conflagration  in  making  the  people  loudly  clamorous 

1800.     ^^^  ^  surrender,  and  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from 

^■»^.^  actual  insurrection.     Amidst  these  complicated  evils,  the 

fleet.         republicans  during  the  whole  month  of  May,  not  only  re- 

feneTrf^^  sisted,  but  often  defeated  the  Austrians,  until  they  were  at 

therepub-  length  exhausted  by  their  own  victories.    Mas^ena,  aware 

that  relief  was  approaching,  wished  to  mainta'in  it  much 

longer,  but  found  it  impracticable ;  he  accordingly  opened 

a  negotiation  with  the  British  admiral  and  the  Austrian 

general^   and    obtained   very  favourable  and  honourable 

Maaenais  terms.     He  was  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa   with  his 

to  T'^^^le  ^*'®^P*»  ^^^  procured   provisions  and  a  safe  conduct.     In 

Genoa.       his  conference,  the  sagacious  Frenchman  penetrated  into 

the  acuteness  and  intelligence  of  the  English  commander, 

and  bestowed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  the  superiority  of 

the  British  character,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  British  force. 

By  the  fall  of  Genoa,  many  politicians  considered  the  fate 

of  Italy  as  entirely  decided,  and  the  hopes  of  France  as 

totally  destroyed :  but  the  imperialists  had  still  another 

general  to  encounter,  whom  they  were  destined  never  to 

Bonaparte  combat  without   defeat  and   discomfiture.     In  stationing 

reUeTrthe  his  army  of  reserve  in  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  the   chief 

French  af-  consul  intended  to  afford  assistance  either  in  Italy  or  Ger- 

fairs  in  ,  ,  , 

Italy.  many,  as  occasion  might  require ;  but  he  was  chiefly  anx- 
ious to  direct  his  efforts  to  Italy,  where  they  were  most 
wanted.  With  Moreau  he  had  concerted  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  according  to  which  their  operations,  though  dis- 
tant, might  be  managed  in  concert,  on  a  great  scale,  and 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  evolutions  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  same  army.  The  object  of  Moreau's  expedition 
was,  by  a  series  of  feints,  not  less  than  attacks,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  general  Kray,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  to  alarm  the  Austrians  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  send  sea- 
sonable reinforcements. 
Moreau  in-  To  execute  his  part  of  the  plan,  Moreau,  on  the  25th 
many.  '  of  April,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  four  divisions^  and  formed 
a  junction  of  the  whole  army  in  Suabia,  with  the  lake  of 
Constance  on  his  right :  by  various  feints  and  other  ma- 
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nteavres  ^e  Uirned  the  rigb;  wing  of  the  enemy's  army  ;   chap. 
and  in  a  series  pf  engagements   very  bravely  fought   on  ^1^^\ 
both  sides,  he  was  so  successful  in  the  result,  as  to  com-      ^^q^^ 
mand  Franconia  and  Suabia  on  the  left,  lay  both  under 
contributions,  and  intercept  supplies,  and  destroy  maga- 
zines.    In  front  he  occupied  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Austrian   army,   while  on  the  right  He  was   able  to  send 
detachments  to  the  south*     He  kept  Kray  so  completely 
employed  in    counteracting  his  pretended  designs,  that 
he  did  not  dive  into  his  real  intentions ;  and  for  near  two 
months,  Moreau  sought  nothing  further  thah  to   amuse  His  able 
general    Kray ;    by    inarches    and    counter  marches,   by  ^lj!|l*^'<ji- 
threatened  sieges,   and  feigned  irruptions,   to   alarm  the  v«rtth« 
Austrians  for  the  safety  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  pre-  while  he 
vent   them  from    paying   any  attention  to  the  affairs  df^^y^^ 
Italy.  Italy. 

While  professional  experience  and  tactical  skill  were  Bonaparte 
thus,  in  Germany,   overborne  by  the  paramount  power  of  fi^eid'tore- 
genius  ;  In  Italy  its  efficacy  was  still  more  forcibly,  bril-  *5®y«  **>« 
liantly,    and    successfully    exercised.     Informed    of  the  theFreneh 
critical  situation  of  Massena,  the  chief  consul  resolved  to  '"*^'^* 
march  into  Italy  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  in  order 
to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.     On  the  15th  of 
May,  his  army  reached  St.  Bernard,  where  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  artillery  was  extremely  difficult:  but  by  sdl-  '^JP'dand 
diers  inspired  with  enthusiastic   admiration  for  their  re-'mArchov^r 
nowned  general,  the   difficulty  was   speedily  overcome;     *    ^ 
every  piece   of  cannon  was  dismounted,  and   placed   in 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose. 
These  were  drawn  by  five  or  six  hundred  men,  according 
to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  piece ;  the  wheels  fixed  to 
poles,   were  borne   on  men's    shoulders;    tumbrib   were 
emptied,  and  placed  on  sledges,  together  with  the  axle- 
trees.     This  difficult  march  he  executed  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  notwithstanding  an  immense  train  of  artillery, 
he  had  made  his  way  through  all  the  defiles  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  enemy,  by  the  26th  of  May.   The  Austrians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Milan  and  Pavia.     The  French  van-  Progrenin 
guard  having  crossed  the  Po,  encountered  an  advanced  ^^' 
corps  of  imperialists,  and  defeated  them  with  considerable 
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CHAP,  loss  at  Montebello ;  aot  however  deciaiveljr.     The  wun 
^^^*'*    body  of  the  Austrian  forceps  now  arrived  from  Genoa,  and 


1300^  fixed  its  headquarter^  at  Alessandria.  Bonaparte  came 
forward  into  a  plain  between  Alessandria  and  Tortona, 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
French  commander  with  the  van  of  the  army,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village,  of  Marengo. 
Battle  of  Early  the  following  morning,  he  saw  the  Austrian  line 
extending  opposite  to  him,  about  six  miles  in  length* 
Dessaix,  with  the  rear  division  of  the  French,  was  not  yet 
arrived.  About  noon, the  battle  began:  Bonaparte,  though 
with  so  inferior  a  force,  withstood  the  weight  of  the  Atis- 
trian  column  with  equal  intrepidity  and  ability.  The  im- 
mense host  however  of  the  imperialists  was  making  a  very 
powerful  impression.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  began 
to  give  way,  the  centre  and  right  to  follow  the  example^ 
and  (disorder  was  evident  through  the  whole  line.  The 
Austrians  perceiving  the  advantage,  pressed  forward,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  was  inspirited  by  confident  expecta-^ 
tions  of  certain  victory,  to  strike  a  finishing  blow..  The 
garrison  of  Tortona,  seeing  the  confusion  of  the  enemy, 
sallied  out,  and  nearly  surrounded  the  consular  troops. 
Danger  of  Every  movement  appeared  to  forebode  the  total  over-* 
la^army.  throw  of  Bonaparte.  Undismayed  by  the  impending  dan* 
ger,  the  general  was  foremost  among  the  ranks,  rallied 
his  troops,  and  led  them  again  to  battle :  his  grand  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  a  route,  until  Dessaix,  who  was  now 
Means  of  near,  should  arrive.  To  render  the  overpowering  num* 
^xtncatioD.  j|jgj.g  Qf  ^^g  enemv  less  efficient,  he  seized  a  defile  flanked 

by  the  village,  there  made  a  firm  stand,  bayonet  to  bayo- 
net, though  the  Austrian  infantry  were  seconded  by  a  bat- 
tery of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  played  with  tremen- 
dous effect.  This  unyielding  resistance  produced  the  con* 
sequence  which  the  general  had  hoped ;  the  rear  division 
now  arrived ;  the  French  combatants  revived  by  this  rein- 
forcement, and  assisted  by  a  fresh  corps,  charged  the 
enemy  with  enthusiastic  ardour :  but  still  the  event  was 
extremelj^  doubtful,  when  a  movement  of  the  Austrian 
general  gave  a  fatal  turn.  Melas  found  he  could  not 
force  the  defile ;  but  elated  with  success,  and  not  i4:iformed 
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that  the  reinforcement  was  arrived,  he  extended  his  line  in     CHAP. 

•    •  •       LXVIl 

order  to  surround  the  enemy.     Bonaparte,  perceiving  this  .^^.^^^^^ 
change  of  position,  instantaneously  saw  how  it  might  be      i3qq^ 
improved :  hastily  he  abandoned  the  defile ;  and,  formed 
into  a  strong  column,  the  consular  troops  pressed  on  the 
Austrians  where  their  front  was  weakened  by  extension^ 
Of  the  French,  besides  the  strength  of  their  disposition,  a 
great  portion  was  quite  fresh ;  the  Austrians,  besides  their 
weakened  arrangement,  were  fatigued  and  exhausted,  by 
the  preceding  efforts  of  the  day.     The  French  broke  the  Sigaa\  rlc- 
line  of  the  imperialists,  bore  down  9II  before  them,  pu^  the  ^^^* 
enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and   obtained  a   victory 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.      All  the  united  efforts  of  decides  the 
Suwarrow  and  his  Russians,  of  the  Austrian  generals  aj:i4  ^^  ^^ 
their  gallant  troops,  which  had  rendered  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1799  so  signally  successful  to  the  confederates, 
were  now  undone  by  the  overwhelming  genius  of   Boi^a* 
parte.     The  fruits  of  all  the  British  subsidies  which  set 
those x>perose  bodies  in  motion,  were  blasted  at  Marengo, 

The  Austrian  genckral  finding  it  impossible  any  longer  Armistiee 
to  defend  Italy,  applied  for  an  armistice  until  a  message  ^e^^lef 
should  be  sent  to  Vienna.    Bonaparte  granted  his  request,  <^^nsiii  an^ 
on  agreeing  to  a  conditional  convention,   the  validity  of  trian  eom^ 
which  was  to  depend  upon  the  ratification  of  the  emperor,  ™*"^*^"- 
and  the  consul  sent  an  envoy  offering  peace.     The  terms 
proposed  by  the  conqueror  were,  in  the  relative  state  of 
the  belligerent  powders,  wisely  moderate.     The  Austrian 
army  should  retire  within  the  line  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio ;  the  Austrians  should  occupy  the  norths 
east  corner  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Po  on  the  south,  and 
the    Mincio   on  the   west:   Tuscany  was  to  be  a  neutral 
state.     Whatever  answer  should  be  returned  from  Vienna 
to  these  propositions,    it   was   agreed   that  the  armistice 
should  not  be  broken  without  ten  days  previous  notice.  Italy  •ui'* 
Meanwhile  the  fortresses,  cities,  and  country,  in  the  north  BoDapAn«. 
and  northwest  of  Italy,  all  surrendered  to  his  arms. 

Having  reconquered  Italy,  Bonaparte  next  consider-  M^ar«* 
ed  its  political  settlement.      He   now  resolved  that  Lom^  parte  for 
bardy  and  Liguria  should  form,  instead  of  two,  one  very  Jhatcwm- 
powerful  republic ;  and  declared  that  resolution  in  a  speech  t*7» 
at  Milan.    He  established  a  provincial  administration^  and 
Vol.  IV.  L  1 1 
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CHAP.  8  consult  for  preparing  for  the  republic  a  constitution  and 
^*y^  legislature :  he  gave  orders  for  respecting  Religion,  and 
j^^  the  property  of  all  citixens  withotit  distinction.  Citizens^ 
Haviigef.  who  had  fled  from  their  countrr,  were  invited  to  return  $ 
pui-p  J»,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  taken  arms  against  the 
muniBuT  C'**^P^^^  republic,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic. 
Paris.         The  chief  consul  having  effected  those  momenious  changes 

in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris. 
Germanj.  MxANWHiLE  Moreau,  in  cooperation  with  Bonaparte, 

rM«iiM»  resumed  an  offensive  campaign*  Having  already  mani- 
openSm.  ^^^^  '^^^  genius  in  the  dexterous  and  ^^summate  pru- 
dence which  suited  his  situation,  Moreau  now  showed 
enterprise  as  active,  energetic,  and  decisive,  as  his  caution 
bad  been  Wise.  The  republicans  were  now  arrived  at 
Blenheim,  so  fatal  to  their  monarch  when  contending  with 
a  British  hero.  To  cross  the  Danu|)e,  the  French  general 
had  neither  bridges  nor  boats,  as  both  had  been  destroyed 
1^  the  Austrians  ,'  who  possessing  the  opposite  bank,  ren* 
dered  it  apparently  impossible.  To  remove  this  obstacle, 
Moreau.  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient,  manifesting 
that  combination  of  courage  and  genius,  which  has  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  the  republican  warriors  of  France  in 
this  arduous  contestr  Eighty  soldiers  undertook  to  swim 
across  the  river ;  and  were  armed  with  muskets  and  knap<* 
sacks,  sent  in  two  small  boats  for  their  use,  to  secure  the 
bank.  This  enterprise  they  effected :  they  took  possession 
of  the  villages  of  Grensheim  and  Blenheim,  seized  several 
peices  of  cannon,  these  they  manned  with  artillery  men^ 
who  had  passed  upon  ladders,  placed  on  the  wrecks  of  the 
bridge.  The  republicans  thus  occupying  the  left  bank^ 
maintained  their  positions  with  extraordinary  courage^ 
while  a  great  number  of  miners  and  bridge  builders, 
though  exposed  to  the  enemy,  completed  the  repairs,  and 
enabled  the  army  to  cross  the  river.  The  republicans 
having  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  the  Austrian  army  fell 
Morsaa  back  from  Ulm,  and  retired  towards  Bavaria.  Moreau 
into  Bars-  took  possession  of  Munich,  and  laid  the  Bavarian  terri-^ 
ria.  tories  under  heavy  contributions :    the  elector  was  com* 

pelled  to  pay  to  the  French  a  great  part  of  the  subsidy  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  received  from 
Britain  :  the  republicans  also  laid  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg 
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under  a  severe  contribution.   The  right  wing,  eonittianded    (3H  xP 
by  Lecourbe,  ftrovc  the  Aufttrians  entirely  from  the  Gri-  ,J^^^^}\ 
sons,  and  entered  the  Tyrol ;  while  on  the  left,  a  new  army      hq^ 
of  French  and  Batavians  were  pre'paring  to  enter  Germany, 
to  penetrate  into  Franconia  and  Bohemia*     Animated  by 
the  exhortation  and  example  of  Britain,  and  supplied  by 
her  treasures,  the*  emperor  had  hitherto  refused  the  term9 
offered  by   the   republicans;    but,  as   their  armies   now 
menaced  the  vtry  heart  of  his  dominions,  he  judged  it 
expedient  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  which  Moreau,  with  the  Armntiet, 
approbation  of  BonsT^arte,  granted  On  the  14th  of  July.  On  Juresfer* 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  St.  Jolien,  envoy  from  Fran-  P«*^- 
cis,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  signed  at  Paris  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ;  on  die  part  of  the  French,  they  were  signed  by  The«m^- 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  ej^bishop  Talleyrand.  "^^.'^ 
Meanwhile,   the    emperor  received    a    su'bsidy    of    two  new  sub- 
millions   sterling   from   England,  and   had  concluded   a  ^^l^^u^^ 
new  treaty,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  stipulated  for 
the  one  not  to  make  peace  without  comprehending  the 
other  :  die  emperor,  adhering  to  this  engagement,  endea-  Proposes 
voured  to  include  Britairt  in  the  negotiation.     But  it  was  Britian^la 
the  uniform  policy  of  Bonaparte,  to  detach  the  members  Ui«  nego- 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  listen  to  no  terms  but  of  sepa- 
rate peace.     The  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  prelimina-  Bonaparte 
ries,   alleging  that  St.  Julien   had  exceeded  his  powers.  ^^'^' 
The  armistice  was  to  expire  on  the  7th  of  September  ;  the 
French  government  directed  its  generals  to  begin  hostili^ 
ties  that  day.     The  emperor  imputing  the  rupture  to  the 
French,  put  himself  at  die  head  of  the  army,  and  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  force  of  Germany  in  defence  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  neutrality  hostile,  kept 
the  whole  north  of  Germany  in  the  same  inaction  with 
himself,  and  intimidated  its  weaker  princes  from  sending 
assistance  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  contributing  to 
the  repression  of  such  formidable  invaders.     His  imperial 
majesty  proposed  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  :   tfa^ 
chief  consul  declared,  that  he  would  not  waste  the  rt^st  of 
autumn  in  idle  conferences,  or  expose  himself  to  endless 
diplomatic  discussions,  without  securities  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  enemy's  intentions  :  the  securities   which  he  de* 
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manded  were  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  lagohtadt,  with  dieir 
dependent  fortst  This  condition,  though  inlaid  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  Austria  in  a  great  measure  at  the 
mercy  of  the  eneniy,  being  agreed  to  at  Hohenlinden,  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  concluded  for  forty-five  days, 
commencing  from  the  2 1st  of  September.  This  interval 
was  occupied  by  both  parties  in  formidable  preparations* 
Moreau's  army  was  seconded  on  the  left  by  Angereau, 
prepared  with  the  French  and  Batavians  to  invade  Ger- 
many, from  the  Maine  ;  and  on  the^eft  the  army  of  the 
Helvetic  Rhine,  commanded  by  Macdonsild,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  entry  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  ready  io  proceed  on 
the  first  signal.  The  armistice  expiring, nhe  army  of  the 
left  crossing  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series 
of  engagements,  pen  titrated  through  Franconia  to  the  con- 
fines of  Bohemia,  and  ascertained  its  communication  with 
thc^  army  of  the  centre  in  Bavaria.^  Macdonald,  defying 
the  severities  of  an  Alpine  winte;:,  pushed  forward  from 
the  Orisons  to  the  Valteline,  drove  the  Austrians  before 
him  wherever  he  came,  and  supported  by  the  army  of 
Italy,  was  ready  to  advance  to  Austria;  menaced  by  a  still 
more  formidable  danger  from  the  west;  Moreau,  with 
the  grand  and  centrical  army,  resumed  oiFensive  opera- 
tions on  the  29th  «f  November.  The  Austrians  com- 
manded by  the  archduke  John,  fourth  brother  of  the  em- 
peror, making  a  very  powerful  resistance,  repulsed  the 
French  army,  and  in  their  turn  attacking  their  posts,  ob- 
tained considerable  advantages.  £ncouraged  by  these 
successes,  the  young  prince  ventured  a  general  assault  on 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  at  Hohenlinden,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. The  archduke  had  no  soolier -begun  his  march, 
than  there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  by  which 
he  was  so  much  retarded,  that  only  the  central  column 
had  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  divisions  ought  to  have  been  ready  for  action.  A 
division  of  the  Fretich,  conducted  by  Richepanse,  pierced 
between  the  left  wing  of  .the  Austrians,  and  the  centre, 
reached  the  great  road  behind  the  centre,  and  assaulted  the 
left  flauk  and  rear  of  that  column,  at  a  moment  when  it 
{lad  formed  in  front,  and  commenced  an  attack.^     The 

s  See  Annua!  Register  for  18Q0,  p.  ^8. 
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AusbriAns  with  their  tistial  courage  niaintahwdthe'COi3:Uc:t   eilAP* 
for  several  kours^  but  /were  at  lengtli JotoJusdi  by. the  impe-  Jl^iJ^y. 
tuosity  of  the  French,  thrown  into  kretrie^ablet confusion,     \^qq 
and  entirel}'  defeated  with  tl^e  h^ss  of  fifteen  tlu>us«nd  men  The 
IciUed   or  taken  prisoners.  *  The  battle  of  Hoiiefilihdeo  gauTa  de-, 
decided  the  contest*:  rthe  emperor  fottod  ;it. impossible  t»  ^^'*^®  ^'^" 
^tand  against  the  rapidly  advancing  line  of  armies,  every 
where  /victorious.  'The    British-  court,   sensiible  of  the       * 
alarming  situation' in  which  the  emperor^was  placed,  re- 
leased him  from  his- engagements  :  he  renewed  his  nego-  Theempe- 
tiations  with  the  F^rench,  which  have  since  terminated  in  foi^p^eacc: 
the  peace  of  Luneville  :  and  thus  ended  a  campaign  be-  Review  of 
twcen  Austria  and  France,  in  which  German  valour,  dis-  ordinary  * 
cipline,  tactical  skill,  and   military  experience,  having  to  campaign. 
contend  witb  French  valour,  discipline,  experience,   and 
skill,  invigorated  and  guided  by  genius,  demtMistrated  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  customary  expertnefss  and  precedented 
usage,  when,  in  new  coilibinations  and  arduous  circum- 
dances,  4Jiey  had  to  contend  with  rapid,  fertile,  and  ener- 
.getic  invention.     The  grand  design  of  Bonaparte  compre- 
hended every  vulnerable  {k)int  of  the  enemy  ;  uniform  in 
object,  and   consistdkit  in  plan,  he  'with  rapid  versatility, 
varied  operations  as  circumstances  changed  ;  choosing  his 
generals  and  officers  according  to  their  fitness  ;  he  brought 
or  sent  with  the  mass  of  French  courage  and  force  trams- 
cendent  ability  to  guide  it  to  its  ends  j  and  thereby  com- 
pletely efR^cted  his  purposes  :  he  recovered  what  bad. been  Warister- 
lost,  and  compelled  his  enemy  to  sue  for  peace,  which  had  bL'tween 
been  constantly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  his  stupendous  France  and 
eflferts  in  war. 

While  the  chief  consul  thus  crushed  every  hope  that  Operation 
Britain  had  derived  from  continuing  the  war  on  the  con-  Ssh'jfJ^^ 
tinent,  this  country  undertocck  several  expeditions,  either 
entirely  maritime,  or  in  which  her  naval  power  could  co- 
operate with  her  efforts  45y  land*     A  squadron,  tmder  the  Expect* 
command  of  sir  Edward  Pellew,  attacked  the   southwest  coast  of 
of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  France, 
^leneed  the  forts,  and  cleared  the  shore  of  the  epemy  ;  a 
party  of  soldiers  then  landed   and   destroyed  the  forts.^ 


.  y  A  nnaal  E^gieler,  1800,  p  212. 
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CRAP.  An  attack  was'afitenrards  made  on  vaaious  p09^,,aAdl  six^ 
^^''  ^  brigSf  sloops,  and  gun  vessels,  were  taken,  a  corvette  burn- 
ed, and  a  fort  dismantled.  This  success  was  soon  foU^vr* 
ed  by  an  interception  of  supplies  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  On  the  8th  of  July,  an  attempft 
was  made  to  take  or  destroy  four  frigates  in  the  road  of 
Dunkirk  :  captain  CanpbeU,'  of  the  Dart,  took  the  lyi 
Desiree,  but  the  other  ships,'  in  number  three,  escaped, 
though  not  without  considerable  damage*  An  exjilott 
performed  by  lieutenant  Jeremiah  Coghlan,  about  this 
time,  excited  high  admiration,  and  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  personal  prowess,  energetic  courage,  and  unyteldfUg 
intrepidity  which  combine  in  British  heroism.  -This  5^ouag 
gentleman  was  commandant  of  the  Viper  Cutter,  untler 
the  orders  of  sir  Edward  PeUew,  atod  watching  port  Louis, 
near  L'Orient  in  Britanny  :  he  conceived  a  design  of 
•cutting  out  some  of  the  gunboata.  that  were  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  :  with  the  permission  of  Pellew,  he  made 
the  attempt  in  a  ten  oared  cutter  :  with  a  midshipman  and 
eighteen  sailors,  the  gaUant  youth  determined  on  boarding 
a  gun  brig,  mounting  three  twenty4bar  pounders,  and  four 
six  pounders,  having  her  full  complement  of  men,  and 
within  pistol  shot  of  three  batteries.  On  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  July,  he  and  bis  vsdinnt  comrades  undertook  the 
enterprise  :  they  boarded  the  brig,  and  though  her  crew 
consisted  4>f  eighty-seven,  charged  the  enemy,  who  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  repeatedly  repulsed  their  assail- 
ants ;  bat  the  British  handful  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  eight  wounded,  including 
the  commandant^  himself,  our  twenty  countrymen  over- 
powered their  eighty-seven  enemies,  and  made  a  prize  of 
the  brig/  Sir  Charles  Hamilton^  appearing  with  a  sAiall 
squadron  near  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  gover- 
nor surrendered,  and  a  British  garrison  took  imn^diate 
possession  of  the  forts,  and  of  Joul,  a  dependent  factory. 
In  August,  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Borlaise 
Warren,  with  a  military  force  under  the  orders  of  sir 
James  Murray  Pultebey,  set  sail  on  a  secret  expedition* 

z  See  London  Gaxette,  July  12th,  1800. 

a  See  fetters  of  sir  Bdward  Petlew  and  lord  St.  Vinoent,  in  the  Londoa 
Gazette  of  August  9th,  1800.  h  London  Gazette,  July  Sth,  ISOa 
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Ooe  objeei  of  this  was,  the  coiic|ueat'  ^f  Belkble  ;  btit  the    CHAP. 
^ODg   works  that  had  hcen  provided  for   the  defence  of  ^^^^i^^^\ 
that  island^  discouraged   the    attem{it*      The  armament      ^g^g^ 
therefore   {uro^eedcd  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and   on   the  Attempt 
25th  of  August,  iMfrived   before   the   harbour  of  Ferrol* 
Our  troops  effected  a  landings  bdt  Ikidiag,  on  examining^ 
the  ground,  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place  would  be 
impracticaUef  they  reeinbarked.    Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
with  .an  army  of  about  twisty  thousioid.  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
tweaty   ships  of  ihe  Une^  eooimatidied  by  lord  Keith,  ap* 
peared  off  C«di£.     An  epidemic  disease  now  raged  in 
this  city  with  pestile»tial  vfolence*     '^^he  governor  of  Ca* 
diz  sent  a  letter  to  the  £iiglssh  admiral,  stating  lohim  the 
situation  of  the  inbabttadts,  and  d;ie.univera9l  odium  which 
must  attend  an  attack  00  a>i^  so  a^icted  by  the  visita* 
tion  of  heaven.     Thr  British  consmaiider  replied)  that  aa 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  to  he  employed  in  increase 
ing  fhe  naval  force  of  the  French .  republic,   they  coul4 
avert  an  attack  only  by  surrendering^  the  vessels*     To  thi$S 
requisition  the  govecapr  would  not  agiree,  and  declared  a 
resolution   of  defendiog  «the  place  .to  the  last  esLtremity. 
The  works  were  very  sitroag  ;  the  strength,  however,  of 
die  place  was  much  less  formidable  than  the  dreadful  dis'* 
temper,  which  indeed  wa&^  species  of  plague.    The  arma* 
meat  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  as  it  after^ 
wards  appeared,  k  was  principally  destined  to  act.     A  Redaction 
detachment  reduced  the  island  of  Malta;  there,  ai^  in  ^^^^^^^* 
Minorca^  lately   captufed  from  Spain,  the   troops   were 
chiefly   stationed,  until  dispositions'  were  made  to  earry 
into  effect  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

When  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,,  in  the  close  of  1799,  he  Egjrpt 
hadconferred  the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  general 
Kleber.     Before  his  departure  he  had  made  overtures  for 
a  pacification  with  the* dttomaiis  ;  and  a  convention  for  Ctmven- 
the  evacuation  of  £gypt  was  settled  between  the   French  eTOcti^ion 
republic  and  the  Turks,  January  24th,   1800,  and  agreed  of»  by  the 
to  by  sir  Sidney  Smith/     The  British  ministers  heard  of  goamnteed 
the  convention  before  they  were  informed  that  it  was  gua-  ney^SmUh. 
ranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and  apprehensive  that  if  the 

c  See  State  Papers,  January  S4th,  1800. 
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CHAP-    French   army  returned,   such  a  foree  might  powerfully 
^^-.y,,^^,  affect  the  war  in  Italy  .and  Germany,  they  ordered  lord 
1100,      Keith  not  to  ratify  aoy  conveniioQ  formed  for  that  purpose^ 
Kleber  having  demanded  from  lord  Keith  a  safe  coiiduct 
for  the  retuiU'of  his  army  to  France,  the  British  admiral, 
agreeably  to  his  inatractions,  declared  heAvould  not  suffer 
him  to  pass  unmoiested.     Meanwhile  the  grand  vizier^ 
with  a  Turkish  army,  having-  taken   possession  ;ef  loany 
posts  which  the  French  had  evaeiuited,  -demanded  tho»  km* 
Kleber  the  mediate  surrender  of  Cairo;    *  General  Kli&ber^  urging  that 
i^e^  PC-  ^^®  English  were  hostile  to  the  ponvtotton^  refused  to  de* 
iiew&hosti-  prive  his  endangered  army  of-  so  in^>ortant  a  station,  and 
'"    ^         announced  his' intention  of  renewii^  t}ie  war«    On  the  lath 
of  March,  be  attacked  a.  body  of  Turks,«and  routed  them  : 
he  then  engaged  the  grand-army,  atrd  ohtoined  a. complete 
victory*.   The   British  court,  understanding  that  the  con- 
vention had  been,  sanctioned  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  though 
not  pleased  with  an  act  in  whi«h  they  considered  him  as 
having  exceeded  his  instructions,  to  preserve  the  character 
Ne^nego-  of  British  faith,  ordered  the  treaty  to  be  ratified.     Kleber 
tiati«ii,       consented « to^renew  the  negotiation  ;  but  before  matters 
•if.  were  brought  to  a  conclusion^  he  was  himself  assassinated 

by  a  Turkish  aga,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by  gen* 
eral  Menou.--  From  this  time  |he. negotiation. appears  to 
have  been  discontinued,  and  Menou  to  have  resolved  to 
defend  Egypt  to<the  last.  Such  was  the  $tate  of  affairs  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  atthe  end  of  l^^OO*  In  the  \y  est 
Indies,  the  important  island  of  Curacoa,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  was  reduced  by  Britain*  la th^. East  Indies,,  the 
remains  of  the  war  with  Mysore  were  completely  crushed, 
Slia*S^^r  ^^^  ^^^^  Momington,  now  created  marquis  Wellesley,  was 
gwernoc  wisely  and  successfully  employed^  in  promoting  the  civil, 
commercial,  literary,  and  political  improvement  of  a 
country,  which  he  had  so.  effectually  freed  from  the  great 
military  disturber  of  its  peace  and  happinlBSs^ 


West  In- 
dies, cap- 
ture of 
Cnracoa. 
Kast  In- 
(les,  wise 
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Mrkain^r^igh  price  of  provisions»*^rfet8  in  September-^ 
disturbance  in   IfOndon^-^-^vigour  and  activity   of  the 
volunteer  association^'^the  tumults  are  quelled  without 
blood^hed^-^Neg^atione    for    peace     with    France-^ 
French  propositions  demned  inadmissible  by  Britain.''^ 
Last  meeting  of  the  Brituh^ parliament^-^inquiries  con* 
eerning  the  price  of  corn--^the  scarcity  is^  by  opposi^ 
tion^  imputed  to  the  war^  wkich  ministers  deny-^roposi" 
tionsfor  the  interftrenee  of  the  legislature  in  the  price  of 
corn-^rejected  with  great  disapprobation — regr^lations 
for  diminishing  consumption^  and  encouraging  importa" 
tions'^^iscussion  of  the  late  negotUHionf-^^supplies^-'^State 
of  affairs  at  the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament'^-^is'' 
putes  with  the  northern  powers-^public  law  of  Europe^ 
relative  to  belligerent   and  neutral  nations.*-^Conduct 
of    the   northern  powerS''-^Denmark'-'''^nd    Sweden^^ 
discussion-    with     Denmari^'-^Sussia'-^rise ,   and  pro- 
gress of  PauPs  enmity  to  Britain^^interest  of  all  na- 
tions to  cultivate  peace  with  Britain^-^fforts  of  Bona' 
parte  to  promote  the  hostile  intentions  of  Paul  towards 
England-Flawless   acts   of  Paul^-^mbargo  on  British 
shipping* — Northern  confederacy — the  subject  is  discus^ 
sed  in  the  united  parHament^^unexpected  change  ofmin^ 
istry. — Short  review  of  the  late  eventful  administration 
^"^Mr.  Pitt's  situation^  the  most  arduous  of  any  recorded 
in  the  history  of  cabinetS'-^new  administration'-'-^larm'' 
ing  illness  of  the  king^^anxious  concern  of  the  people*'^ 
recovery^F-Inquiries   concerning  the    last   campaign'-^ 
supples-'4oanS''^axes*^-^additional  imposts  upon  paper-"^ 
effects  of-^liberal  and  wise  bill  of  lord  Moira^  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors-^fatther  regulations  for  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  wheat-^^ession  rises. 

IN  Britain,  the  year  I8OO  was  chiefly  dtstin-    chap. 

guished  by  the  exorbitant  price  of  thp  i^ecessaries  of  life.    ^^^^' 

This  dreadful  evil  had  progressively  increased  during  the 

Vol.  IV.  M  m  m 
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CHAP,  sammer ;  but  was  borne  with  meritorioua  patience,  in  the 
^^^^J^  hopes  and  belief,  that  the  growing  crop,  alleged  to  be 
iiool  generally  promisiiig,  would  remove  the  calamity.  When 
Britain  harvest  Gommencjed,  the  prices  fell  with  considerable  rapid- 
of  prov?-^  ity,  upwards  of  ohe-fourth.  But  in  September,  while  the 
Kioto  in  ^^1^^ '^^^^^  continued  general  that  the  crop  was  abundant, 
Heptem-  bread  again  rose ;  and  reports  wer«  spread  that  the  evil& 
^'  proceeded  chiefly  from  monopolizers  combining  to  enrich 

themselves  by  the  public   distress;   and  facilitating  the 
efficacy  and  extent  of  their  combinations  by  paper  curren- 
cy*   Ever  prone  to  judge  and  to  act  frompipesent  impulse^ 
without  investigation  of  cause,  or  reaction  on  consequence,, 
the  multitude  easily  swallowed  these  opinions  ;  and  many 
persons  thought,  by  intimidation  and  fbrpe,  to  reduce  the 
Disturban-  price  of  bread.     In   manufacturing   towns  riots  began, 
don."^  ^^^'  cspeci^ly  At  Birmingham ;  thence  they  reached  London* 
In  the  night  preceding  Monday  the  15th  of  September, 
inflammatory  bills  were  posted  on  the  monument,  urging 
the  people  to  rescue  themselves  from  famine  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  t\>  take  vengeance  on  monopolists  and  fore- 
stallers*     In  the  morning  a  mob  appearing  in  Marklane, 
insulted  the  com  dealers,  and  clamorously  demanded  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  bread.     Mn  Combe,  the  Iqrd 
mayor,  justly  ai^d  forcibly  represented  to  the  populace 
that  turbulence  and  violence    could  only  aggrfivate   the 
evil  of  which  they  complained.     Being  obliged  by  their 
obstinacy,  to  read  the  riot  act,  he  at  length  succeeded  ia 
Viffour      dispersing  them  without  military   aid.      The    riot  was 
tv  of thT  afterwards  renewed ;  and  though  the  mob   was  violent, 
▼olttnteer  the  chief  magistrate,   now  supported  by  the  volunteers, 
tlons.*'      still   hoping  to  quell  them   without  bloodshed,   did   not 
Theta-     erder  the  associations  to   fire.     For  several  days   diere 
""ii^d'^^  were  tumults  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  city;  but  the  ready 
vitliout     attendance  and  firjnness  of  the  volunteers  intimidated  the 
♦     *^^  populace,  and  witliout  actual  use  of  arms  repressed  the 

com  motions* 

Kegotift-  While  negotiations  had  been  carrying  on  between 

p^ce'with  -A-ustria  and  France,  the   British  government  intimated  a 

France,      desire  of  being  included  in  a  treaty   for  peac^«       The 

chief  consul,  informed  of  ^this  intimation,  authorized  Mr. 

Otto,  a  gentleman  who  was  then  employed  in  England  as 
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^gent  forllre  exdiange  oi  prisoners,  to  demand  an  expla-  CHAP. 
jiatioQ  of  the  British  proposals,  and  to  request  that  a  truce  ^^^^^^ 
ahould  immediately  be  concluded  between  the  French  and  i^qq., 
JBritish  forces  by  sea  and  ]and«  The  British  govemmeni: 
declared  its  readiness  to  sent  a  ^enipotentiary  to  a  con- 
gress; but  observed  that  a  naval  armistice  had  never  been 
e8tsU>lished  bet^en  France  atid  England  during  a  negotia* 
lion,  nor  until  the  preliminaries  had  been  actually  signed ; 
that  such  a  step,  giving  rise  to  disputes  might  obstruct 
rather  than  pron^ote  a  pacification.  M.  Otto  answered, 
that  the  proposabof  the  chief  consul  was  made  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  offer  of  Britain  to  negotiate  jointly  with  the 
emperor.  In  that  view  an  English  armistice  would  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  French,  for  the  obvious  disadvantages 
Irom  prolonging  the  truce  with  Austria.  The  armistice 
^oposed  to  England,  as  i  joint  negotiator  with  Austria 
was,  that  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
enjoy  a  freedom  of  navigation  as  before  the  war:  that 
Belleisle,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  -shottld  be  in  a  similar 
{)redicament  with  Uhn,  PhiUpsbiirg^  and  Ingolstadt;  and 
that  accordingly,  sdl  French  aiid  neutiral  vessels  should  be 
permitted  to  sup{dy  each  garrison  with  provisions  and 
stores ;  and  that  the  squadrons  which  formed  die  blockade 
of  Flushing,  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  should  return  into 
their  own  hariiours,  or  at  least  retire  from  the  respectiv^e 
coasts.  Lord  Grenvi^ie,-  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
nfter  objecting  to  the  prmciple  of  the  armistice,  as  afford- 
ing an  advantage  to  Frarice,  in  the  discontlnuamce  of  At 
blockade,  witliout  any  Equivalent  to  England,  pn^sed  A 
counter  project  more  equal  in  principle.  Thb  plan  pro<- 
hibited  all  tneans  of  defence  from  being  conveyed  into 
the  island  of  Malta,  or  any  of  the  ports  of  Egj^pt,  but 
olloived  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  introduced  from  time 
to  time ;  it  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  block** 
ade  at  Brest,^  Toulon,  and  other  French  ports,  but  tended 
to  prevent  all  naval  or  military  stores  from  being  convey- 
•ed  thither  by  sea ;  and  the  ships  of  war,  in  those  ]K>rt8, 
from  being  removed  to  any  other  station.  The  French 
government,  not  ss^isfied  with  tlwse  propositions  offeri^d 

d  The  substanoe  of  thi%  purt  of  the  narrative  it  takcjA  ^om  the  State  Fa^evi 
-on  the  negotiatioBi  from  September  4th  to  October  9th. 
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CIIAP.   this  alternative :  if  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  a  sepa* 

LXViil.  ^.j^g   negotiation,  her   scheme  would   be   adopted;  but, 

1800      ^^  *^^  should  insist  on  a  general  negotiation,  the  French 

Freneh      project   must  be  accepted*     Lord  GrenviUe  insisted  on 

tiontd^m-  he  terms  that  had  been   already  offered  by  Great   Bri* 

^•°^"^tain.     After  a  fruitless  discussion,  M.  Otto  intimated 

9riuiii.      that  the  joint  negotiation  was  at   an  end ;    but   added, 

that  the  first  consul  was  disposed  to  receive  any  over*> 

tures  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain:  to  which 

proposal  the  British  government,  true  to  their  ally,  gave 

a  decided  negative.  ^ 

Last  meet-        The    last    British   parliament  met   on   die   lOth    of 

g^^jjj^p^  November  1800,  in  order  to  despatch  the  most* urgent 

Uament     business  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  united  legisla- 

Inqiiiries    ture*     The  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  their  atten- 

coiicei*niDe    .  .  •«.««-«« 

the  price    tiou  Were,  the  overtures  to  a  peace  with   the   French 

of  corn,     republic ;  the  high  price  of  provisions ;  and  the  imme- 

Theiear-   diate  Supplies  for  the  national  service.     The  opponents 

m!posi^n  ^^  ministry  endeavoured,  as  in  tho  former  year,  to  charge 

imputed  to  the  scarcity  to  the  account  of  the  war  i  but  ministers  still 

vhiciTmiii-  continued  to  resist  this  allegatibn.    In  considering  deardi, 

utersdeoy.  ^e  first  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  its  cause  was  an 

insufficiency  in  the  crop.     Committees  of  the  houses  were 

appointed  to  investigate  facts  i  and  reported  that  the  result 

pf  their  inquiry  was,  that  the  crop  was  defective  about  one** 

fourth*     To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  greater  number  in 

both  houses  proposed  the  encourageihent  of  importation 

both  of  com  and  rice,  the  prevention  of  export,  the  use  of 

substitutes  in  the  mixture  of  quality,  and  diminution, 

both  by  precept  and  example  of  the  quantities  consumed* 

Proposi-     Propositions  were  offisred   for   positive   interference,   in 

SL"tntcr-    ^^^^  ^  compel  the  sale  of  wheats  both  in  com  and  flour, 

eneeof  th«  gt  prices  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,  which,  according  to 

i^the  price  ^^^  calculation  of  the  proposers,  should  allow  an  equitable 

ofcoroi      benefit  to  the  venders  and  raisers  of  these  commodities. 

.    It  was  argued,  that  there  were  certain  prices  which  suffi* 

ciendy  remunerated  the  farmer  in  point  of  labour,  profit, 

and  rent,  which  might  be  ascertained  in  defective  as  well 

fts  abundant  crops;  and  that  the  present  circumstances 

required  a  deviation  from  die  usual  principles  of  policy* 

Set  \t  W98  ap^wered)  that  Qpmpulsory  means,  employed 
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by  die  legislatarCf  respectiiig  that  species  of  property,    chap. 
were  totally  inco&sisteot  with  the  security  of  every  kind  ^^^^**- 
of  property ;  regard  to  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished      |^qq 
the  British  laws  and  constitution.     Upon  what  principle  rejeoted 
could  you  compel  the  farmer  or  corn  merchant  to  bring  that  diUppro- 
article  to  market  upon  less  advantageous  conditions  than  ^^>^^*     ^ 
other  commodities  ?  by  diminishing  the  security  of  the  corn  "^ 

dealer's  property,  you  impel  him  to  withdraw,  and  deter 
others  from  employing  so  much  capital  in  that  commodity 
as  would  be  otherwise  applied,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  scarcities.     These  views  being  adopted  by  great  ReguU- 
majorities  in  parliament  without  interfering  in  the  price,  dSfnish- 
they  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  diminishing 'con- "ng  «©»- 

*•  1  .  1  A  J  sumption, 

aumption,   and  encouragmg  supply.     Acts  were   passed  and  enemi- 
for  enjoining,  for  a  specified  time,  the  use  of  mixed  and  J^|^ 
inferior  kinds  of  bread,  and  for  encouraging  importation 
by  granting  very  esctraordinary  bounties.     Recommenda* 
tions  were  added  to  all  families  and  individuals,  to  be  as 
economical  as  possible  in  the  use  of  bread.    Distillation  of 
spirits  was  also  suspended,  that^  luxury  might  not  employ 
grain,  so  much  wanted  for  necessaries.     These  were  the         "^ 
general  objects  of  the  enactments  or  exhortations  of  legis- 
kture,  for  meeting  the  scarcity. 

Discussing  the  negotiation,  a  great  majority  in  par-  Diieotsion 
liament  approved  highly  of  the  resolution  of  government,  negotii- 
ndt  to   conclude  a  separate  peace.     The    opponents   of  ^*^* 
administration  predicted  that  Britain  would  ultimady  be 
compelled  to  accede  to  a  separate  plan  of  pacification.  The  sapnUei. 
supplies  required  were  voted,  the  British  parliament  was 
prorogued  in  the  end  of  December,  and  the  united  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  met  for  the  first  time, 
January  22d,  1801» 

Besides  the  war  in  which  Britain  was  actually  engag-      isot. 
ed,  she  was  now  likely  to  be  exposed  to  hostilities  from  a  ^^^t^^Je 
confederacy  of  the  northern  powers.     The   right  of  a  meeting  of 
belligerent  state  to  prevent  neutrar  ships  form  conveying  pariuJ!*^ 
to  the  opposite  party  ammunition  or  stores  that  may  ena-  »'*«^*- 
ble  him  more  effectually  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  involved 
in  the  laws  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence.     The 
general  principle  has  been  admitted  in  modern  Europe  by 
maritime  states,  and  various  treaties  have  been  formed, 
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CHAr.    defining  the  articles  thus  to  be  prohibited.     To  exercise 
J";^^JJ|*   this  right,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  the  nations  at 
1801.      ^^  should  have  a  discretionary  power  of  searching  ships 
suspected  to  be  carrying  contraband  commodities  to  the 
iXmutes     enemy.     This  power  had  been  uniformly  admitted,  till  the 
^^^hern     American  war ;  when  a  wish  to  humble  Britain,  and  the 
powers,      desire  of  finding  for  their  merchandise  a  freer  vent  than 
was  allowed  by  the  existing  maritime  code  of  public  law 
produced  the  naval  confederacy  styled  the  armed  neutral^ 
PubVw  law  *^y^  consisting  of  Holland  and  the  northren  powers.  Dur- 
t)f  Europe  iog  a  great  part  of  the  present  war,  Russia,  the  principal 
beiUeerent  member  of  that  alliance,  being  inimical  to  France,  had 
And  neutral  avoided  every  kind  of  commerce  that  could  interfere  with 
Coeduct  of  the  efforts  of  England.     Swedei^  and  Denmark  had  often 
^pow-    engaged  in  contraband  traffic,  and  ships  had  been  seized 
«"»     ?^    ^y  ^^®  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  employed  to  pre- 
Sweden.     Vent  Unlawful  imports  into  the  harbours  of  the  enemy« 
Remonstrances  and  replies  had  been  reciprocally  and  re- 
peatedly made,  and  had  terminated  on  the  one  hand  with- 
out rupture,  and  on   the   other  without   preventing   the 
continuance  either  of  the  northern  contraband  traffic,  or 
of  the  British  search  of  ships  which   traded.     In   this 
•with  Den-   situation  affairs  were,  when  a  dispute  between  a  Danish 
**"*^*        frigate,  conveying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  introduced  into 
discussion  a  new  general  principle  of  the  maritime  law  of 
nations.*     The  Dane  had  admitted  to  Britain,  as  a  beIli-> 
gerent  power,  a  right  of  searching  vessels  not  sailing  undei^ 
convoy,  but  had  asserted  that  the  company  of  a  ship  of 
war  protected  trading  vessels  from  being  liable  to  examina* 
tion.     The  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen  stated  to  the 
minister  of  Denmark,  the  act  that  had  taken  place,  and  the 
principle  alleged  in  its  justification.^     The  Dane  admitted 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  maintained  the  principle 
to  be  agreeable   to   public  law.     The   English  minister 
showed,  first,  that  in  point  of  history  and  actual  conven- 
tion, no  such  principle  had  ever  been  recognised ;  second- 
ly, that  its  admission  would  amount  to  a  virtual  renuncia- 
tion of  the  right  of  search ;  because  the  smallest  ship  of 

e  See  State  Papers,  April  10th,  1800.  f  See  correspondence  between 

the  British  and  Danish  ministers,  (rom  Api'il  lOtk  to  December  31st,  1800,  both 
uiclasi^«.   State  Papers. 
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wtfy  by  accoibpanyiBg  the  largest  fleet  of  meinctmntmen, 
might  secure  the  import  of  any  quantity  of  contraband 
stores  into  the  harbours  of  the  enemy.  The  Danish  min-  ^^^ 
ister  continued  to  support  the  principle^  but  without  either 
documents  or  apposite  arguments.  He  alleged  that  the 
belligerent  party  had,  in  the.  honour  of  the  neutral  party, 
sufficient  security  that  ships  of  war  should  not  be  employ^ 
ed  to  guard  the  conveyance  of  contraband  articles.  To 
rest  upon  the  honour  of  another  state,  the  maintenance  of 
any  right  which  she  could  enforce  by  her  own  power,  little  \ 
Suited  the  policy  or  greatness  of  Britain.  Our  ambassador 
firmly,  but  temperatelyi  stated  and  repeated  the  determina- 
tion of  Britain  to  search  neutral  ships  steering  towards  the 
enemy's  country,  by  whatever  convoy  they  might  be  at- 
tended. Similar  discussions  and  intimations  took  place  at 
London  between  the  Danish  ambassador  and  lord  Grenville. 
Britain,  averse  to  hostilities,  if  they  coul^d  possibly  be 
avoided,  released  the  Freya,  a  frigate  belonging  to  Den- 
mark which  bad  been  taken  in  protecting  contraband 
stores,  but  maintained  her  right  to  the  s\ipportof  the  prin- 
ciple. Sweden  also  took  a  part  in  the  dispute,  and  main- 
tained the  principles  of  public  law  asserted  by  Denmark.^ 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  however,  could  not  have  ventured 
to  persist  in  maintaining  a  naval  claim  which  Britain 
chose  to  dispute.  But  another  state  now  not  only  joined,  RoMia. 
but  beaded  the  contest.  The  emperor  Paul,  in  1799  so 
eager  a  cooperator  with  Austria  and  Britain,  was  now 
become  violently  hostile  to  both.  Conscious  that,  in  Italy,  Rise  and 
the  brilliant  events  of  that  campaign  had  been  principally  J^^^sTn- 
owing  to  the  Russian  host,  he  saw  that  the  court  of  Vienna  ]?*?y  *** 
regarded  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  with  jealousy,  and 
forebore  granting  the?n  the  praise  which  they  deserved. 
This  disposition  which  had  before  partially  appeared,  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  readily  perceived  in  the  Austrian 
gazette  account  of  the  battle  of  Novi.  The  exposure  of 
his  armies  in  Switzerland  in  the  latter  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  the  departure  of  the  Austrians,  he  imputed  to 
the  same  malignant  and  unwise  jealousy,  and  conceived 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  the  Russians  to  encoun- 

g  See  State  Papers  1800;  memorials  between  Sweden  and  other  courts  of 
Riirope,  from  September  17th,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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CHAP,    ter  the  chief  danger,  while  the  Austrians  fthoukl  reip  the 
}^^^^  glory  as  well  as  the  benefit.     Under  these   impresstons^ 
f  801.      ^^  ^^  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  scene  of  war.    Not 
without  reason  offended  with   the   illiberal   and   hurtful 
policy  of  Austria,  so  very  inimical  to  the  great  objects  of 
the  combination,  he  had  included  the  other   ally  in  hi^ 
suspicion  and  displeasure.     The  carnage  of  the  Russians 
in  Holland,  arising  from  their  own  precipitate  valour,  he 
imputed   to  intentional  exposure  by  their  British  allies  a 
with  these  causes  of  disgust,  real  respecting  Austria,  and 
imaginary  towards   England,   many  other  circi^mstances 
were  combined  to  impel  a  monarch,  that  had  neither  saga- 
city nor  patience  for  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy.     Since  his  secession^  he 
rapidly  became  hostile  to  his  former  allies  :  his  enmity  to 
England  fast  growing  in  his  weak  and  violent  mind,  was 
roused   into  immediate  action  by  the  capture  of  Malta, 
without  being  ceded  to  him  as  grand   master:  he  was 
now  seized  with  a  desire  of  giving  law  to  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world  by  sea,  as  the  former  year  he  had  pro- 
Eftbrts  of    posed  to  dictate  to  the  first  military  power  by  land.  Bona* 
iT^T^e  parte  comprehending  the  character',  and  learning  the  pre- 
inrentlonlr  ^^^^  dispositions  of  Paul,  immediately  conceived  a  design 
of  Paul       of  rendering  the  mighty  power  of  this  weak  and   capri- 
Koi^aiici.     cious  monarch  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  schemes 
of  France  against  England :  his  genius  formed  and  direct- 
ed the  northern  confederacy,    that  all  maritime  Europe 
might  join  in  enmity  to  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.     Paul, 
the  puppet  of  passion  and  caprice,  no  sooner,  declared  his 
resolution  to  renew  and  extend  the  armed  neutrality,  than, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  the  law  of  na- 
Embar^    tions,  he  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the  shipping  and  pro- 
Bhippnig.     perty  of  British  subjects,   though   he  professed  not  to  be 
lawless      ^i  ^aj.  with  this  couiUry.     Against  such  an  act  of  flacrant 

acts  of  .....  , 

Paul.  and  lawless  injustice,  mere  diplomatic  remonstrance,  Bri- 

tish ministers  knew,  could  be  of  little  avail :  they,  there- 
fore, prepared  a  maritime  force,  which  should  teach  the 
weak  and  capricious  tyrant  that  neither  the  subjects  nor 
the  rights  of  Britain  were  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
While  the  armament  was  preparing,  however,  attempts 
were  made  between  Britain  and  the  two  smaller  powera 


ol  t^  noith,  to  adjust  their  differences  amicably ;  but  as    CHAP. 

they  continued   to   insist  upon   their  claims,  arid  Britain  ^m.^^^^^ 
wo^ld  not  renounce  hpr  valuable  right   which  she  well      igoi. 
kne'W  she  had  force   to  maintain,  it  appeared  that  force 
alone  must  decide  the  contest.      An  embargo  was  laid  on 
the  ships  of  northern  ppwiers.  ^  Nothing  is  tnore  evident,  J{**^"?J  ^ 
than  that  the  co^nmerfial' exertions  of  Qreat  Britain,  pro-  to  cultivate 
moting  the  industry  and   arts   of  the  various  countries,  b^^J^*^ 
wtfh  which  she  traffics,  and  exchanging  surplus  for  supply, 
beneiits  respectively  and  jointly  every  country  within  the 
wide  range  of  her  trade :  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  ^11 
those  countries   that  her  commerce  should  continue  and/ 
increase,  by  which  their  emolument  and  gratification  con- 
tinue  and  increase  in  the   same  proportion :  her   capital,, 
ability,  and  skill,  stimulate  their  most  lucratively  produc- 
tive labours,  and  enable  them ,  to  purchase  imported  ac- 
commodation and  luxuries  :  as  the  commerce  of  England 
is  so  much  connected  with  her  navy,  it  is  advantageous  to 
all  other  industrious  nations,  that  her  maritime  greatness 
should  flourish :   enmity  to  the  naval  power  df  England  in 
any  country  that  has  valuable  commodities  to. export,  and 
wishes  with  these   to  purchase   necessary  or  pleasu)*atjle 
imports,  is  contrary   to   every  principle  of  sound  policy, 
and  must  arise  from  envy,  jealousy,  or  some  illiberal  or 
unwise  motive,  and  not  from  well  digested  projects  either 
of  accumulation  or  ambition  :  yet,  not  Paul  only,  the  dupie 
of  every  whim  and  caprice,  but  other  monarchs  of  much 
more  respectable  understanding,  were  persuaded,  or  im- 
pelled from  jealousy,  to  seek  hostility,  which  both  indi^ 
rectly  and  directly  must  impair  their  commercial  resources,  Northcru 
and  diminish  their  naval  power.      Denmark  and  Sweden  contedera- 
manifested  a  deterniination  to  cooperate  with  Paul. 

The  discussion  with  the  northern  powers  was  one  of  ThesaV 
the  principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  •J.^^^^J^'^j 
first   session    of  the    united   parliament.      The    question  the  united 
which  thence  arose,  called  forth  on   both  sides  very  injgc>-  ment 
nious  and  able  investigations  of  the  maritime  public  laws, 
which  both  parties  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  natural 
jurisprudence,  and  consideration  of  the  end  of  all  lav^s, 
the  mutual  and  reciprocal  protection  and   benefit  of  the 
parties  concerned  from  general  and  acknowledged  usage, 
/     Vql.  IV.  Nnn 
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CHAP,    aad  definitive  and  specific  contract.     A  great  niajprity  of 

^^^..^^^^^  both  houses  concurred  in  thinking,  that  the  pretended 
1301.  claims  of  the  states  in  question  violated  the  law  of ,  nar 
tions  ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  just  in  England  to  resist 
their  attempts ;  and  considered  the  assistance  which  this 
illegal  traffic  might  convey  to  the  enemy  as  so  important, 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  employ  fprce  for  its  prevention. 
In  the  month  of  February,  a  very  unexpected  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  British  cabinet,  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr*  Pitt  and  his  principal^  coadjutors.  For  this  un- 
foreseen thange  various  causes  were  alleged ;  '  a  prevalent 
and  popular  opinion  was,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  peace  was  deenied  necessary,  and  that  minis- 
ters who  had  manifested  such  hostility  against  the  rulers 
of  France,  could  not  consistently  be  ostensible  counseliom 
of  peace  :  this,  however,  was  an  hypothesis  that  displayed 
neither  a  discriminating  nor  comprehensive  view  of  the 
objects  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  minister  uniformly  professed  to  seek 
security,  and  to  desire  peace  whenever  it  should  be  attain- 
able with  security :  he  had  repeatedly  tried  negotiation 
with  the  French  republic,  ministers  even  had  made  over- 
tures to  the  chief  consul.  When  Bonaparte,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1800,  proffered  negotiation,  the  chief  ground  of 
rejection  was  the  instability  of  the  new  government.  In 
autumn  1800,  after  the  events  of  the  summer  had  ascer- 
tained the  firmness  of  the  consular  establishment,  our 
cabinet  offered  to  treat,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off  merely  by  a  difference  about  terms.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  power  of  the  French  rulers,  from  signal 
success,  acquired  additional  strength,  Britain  being  left 
by  her  continental  ally,  and  likely  to  be  engaged  in  new 
hostilities,  there  were  more  forcible  reasons  to  incline  Mr. 
Pitt  to  peace,  thap  at  any  of  the  periods  when  he  made 
overtures  ,for  conciliation :  recollecting  and  considering 
these  circumstances,  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  jus- 
tify the  theory  that  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his  office  from  un- 
willingness to  be  the  adviser  of  peace ;  and  his  subse- 
quent  conduct   contradicts^    instead    of  confirming    the 

<  }\  ]Bxcept  the  duke  of  Portland. 
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stipposition.  Of  the  other  mioisters,  arguing  from  their  CHAP, 
former  measures  and  .policy,  I  can  find  none  that  could  be  ^^"^ 
fairly  inferred  to  be  hostile  to  conciliation  with  France, 
except  Mr.  Windham,  the  friend  and  votary  of  Mr. 
Burke.  The  grounds  alleged  by  ministers  themselves 
for  their  retreat  from  their  posts,  have  a  much  greater 
share  of  intrinsic  probability,  and  are  supported  by  vari* 
ous  evidences  direct  and  circum&tantial. 

In  the  discussion  of  union  with  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  supporters  repeatedly  mentioned  the  satisfaction 
of  the  catholics,  as  more  practicable  under  an  extended 
and  united  legislation^  than  a  confined  and  separate;  and 
he  either  by  express  stipulations  had  pledged  himself,  dr 
by  general  assurances  had  impressed  many  others  with  a 
persuasion,  that  when  the  union  should  be  effected,  he 
would  be  the  advocate  of  the  catholic  claims.  I  have 
indeed  unquestionable  information,  that  many  before 
adverse,  were  induced  to  support  the  union  by  a  conviction, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  speedily  follow  it  by  a  proposition 
satisfactory  to  the  catholics  ;  that  strenuous  unionists  con- 
sidered Mr.  Pitt  as  bound  to  introduce  and  support  such 
9  measure  ;  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  project 
which  should  be  proposed  by  such  a  minister,  would  be 
finally  adopted. .  • 

But  another  difficulty  arose  which  proved  to  be  unsur* 
mountable  ;  the  virtues  by  which  our  monarch  is  distin«> 
guished,are  not  mere  effusions  of  pleasing  temper,  or  even 
amiable  dispositions ;  his  is  a  benevolence  confirmed  by 
moral  principle,  and  conscience,  at  once  expanded  and 
directed  by  religion ;  in  his  relations  and  conduct  to  man, 
he  regarded  his  duty  to  God  ;  and  in  contemplating  the 
engagements  .which  he  had  incurred,  he  considered  the 
Being  to  whom  he  had  called  as  a  witness ;  by  his  coronation 
oath,  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion,  j 

established  by  law  :  the  proposed  changes  he  regarded  as  - 

inconsistent  with  that  oath,  and  wbuld  agree  to  no  project 
of  policy  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  conscienc«i 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  appears,  was  so  far^  engaged  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  catholics,  that  when  unable  to  execute  such 
an  important  measure,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  ; 
and   this  is  the    most  probable  and   beat   authenticated 
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CHAP,    account  of  the  ^motives  and  causes  which  ternainated  one 
*  •    of  the  most  eventful  administratiods  that  English  history 

1801.       ^^^  record- 

I  TRUST  that  the  narrative,  regarding  neither  panegy- 
rists nor  detractors,  but  viewing  conduct,  has  not  altogether 
failed  in  presenting  to  the  reader  a  just  picture  of  the  late 
ministry  ;  a  short  parting  view  shall  now  therefore  suffice. 
From  the  time  of  Cecil,  except  sir  Robert  Walpole,  none 
was  so  long  prime  minister  of  England  as  Mr-  Pitt,  and 
without  excepting  any  statesman,  none  had  to  encounter 
sucK  arduous  and  trying  situations.  To  direct  the  coun* 
sels  of  a  great  nation  in  difficult  circumstances,  requires 
chiefly  patriotic  intention,  wise  deliberation,  and  energetic 
execution ;  all  fortified  by  magnanimity,  which  will  be  deter- 
red by  no  paltry,  or  ignoble  motives  from  beneficial 
pursuits,  plans,  aiid  conduct*  That  William  Pitt  possesses 
transcendent,  talents,  none  of  his  most  virulent  opponents, 
who  have  any  talents  themselves,  will  venture  to  deny  ; 
but  it  is  on  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  moral  qualities,  that  the  ministerial  character 
of  the  statesman  rests*  To  an  understanding  which  unites 
extraordinary  sagacity,  force,  and  compass,  to  comprehend 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  all  their  bearings  and  circum- 
stances, to  see  what  objects  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  unites 
that  combination  of  invention  and  discernment  which 
readily  discover  and  estimate  apposite  means,  with  an 
unyielding  firmness,  that  will  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  choice  :  his  mind  is  in  a  high  degree 
endowed  with  self-possession ;  he  is  neither  to  be  impelled 
to  speak  or  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  he  thinks  suitable 
to  the  occasion  ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  minister, 
who,  in  all  the  contentions  of  debate,  and  the  irritation  of 
invective,  so  completely  retained  the  command  of  his  own 
powers  and  passions  :  neither  the  poignancy  of  a  Sheridan,, 
nor  the  strength  of  a  Fox,  could  move  him  from  the  spot 
on  which  he  resolved  to  stand*  The  integrity  of  William 
Pitt  the  second,  as  of  William  Pitt  the  first,  was  unim- 
peached*  After  seventeen  years,  he  retired  from  office, 
with  ai^  annuity  scarcely  five  thousand  pounds ;  an  infinitely 
less  provision  than  his  talents  might  have  secured  by  the 
exercise  of  his  original  profession  :  but  to  such  a  mind, 
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money  must  be  a  very  secondary  object :  a  passion  much  CHAP.  - 
more  appropriate  than  avarice  to  superior  minds,  is  ,^^,^^' 
ambition*  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  very  early  age,  sought  power,  and  j^qi 
acquired  it  by  the  fame  of  his  person^!  qualities ;  how  he 
employed  it  may  be  best  seen  from  results.  When  he 
became  minister,  he  found  the  country  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  he  readily  perceived  that  the  extension  of  commerce, 
improvement  of  finance,  and  promotion  of  public  credit, 
^ere  objects  of  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  concern  : 
justly  concluding  that  peace  was  much  more  favourable  to 
trade  and  revenue  than  war,  he  set  put  as  the  votary  of  a 
pacific  policy.  During  many  years  of  his  administration^ 
commerce,  finance,  and  credit  were  extremely  flourishing: 
his  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  was  very 
effectual  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  diminished 
the  burdens  of  the  war.*  His  principles  of  foreign  policy 
were  those  which  his  ablest  predecessors  had  adopted; 
that  the  interposition  of  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent is  expedient,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power,  for  the  security  of  Britain,  arid  the  independence 
of  Europe  :  the  application  of  this  principle  to  Holland,  was 
by  all  approved ;  in  the  case  of  the  imperial  confederacy, 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  Pitt  repressed,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dissolved,  a  combination  that  was  extremely 
d-angerous  to  neighbouring  states.  No  part  of  his  policy 
was  more  discriminately  wjse  than  his  conduct  in  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution ;  he  carefully  avpided  not 
only  interposition,  but  even  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
concerning  the  new  system  and  doctrines,  while  they  did 
not  disturb  this  country.  Even  when  they  became  preva- 
lent hore,  while  he  adopted  the  most  effectual  precautions 
for  preventing  their  pernicious  operation  in  Britain,  he 
carefully  forbore  any  allusion  to  their  consequences  in 
France ;  he  and  his  coadjutors  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  between  the  internal  parties  of  France,  and  the 
contending  powers  of  France  and  of  Germany.  In  the  war, 
on  a  fair  view  of  the  evidence*^  on  both  sides,  there  now 
remains  little  doubt  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors ; 

i  See  aceoants  presented  to  the  house  of  commofia,  of  the  pablic  funded 
^ebt,  and  the  reduction  thereof,  No.  6.  p.  8. 
k  See  this  Toliiine>  chap.  1. 
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CHAP,    but  on  the   broad  question  of  expediency,  the  possibility 
LXVllL   j^jj^i  prudence  of  avoiding  a  war,  there  still  exists  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  which  must  influence  the  estimate  of 
the  administration'^ti^om  that  time.      Oh  the  supposition 
that  war  was  unavoidable,  its  conduct  becomes  the  test  for 
appreciating  Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  as  a  war  minister ;  and 
here  we  must  a^ain  refer  to  the  results;   where  Britain 
acted  in  confederacy  with  other  powers,  she  and  they  failed 
in  most  of  the  objects  which  they  sought :  going  to  war  to 
defend  Holland,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  we  suffered  Holland  to  become  a  province,  and 
France  to  acquire  a  power  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
modern   Europe  ;   but   where   Britair\   fought  alone,  and 
where  the  counsels  of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  her  champions  could  fully  operate,  she  was  uniformly 
victorious  :  if,  therefore,  war  was  necessary,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Pitt's  talents  could  operate,  it  was  successful :  his  plant 
animating  the  spirit,  for  invigorating  the  energy,  and  pro- 
moting the  resources  of  the  country,  were  unquestionably 
efficient.      During  his   belligerent  administration   Britain 
was  instigated  to  efforts  which  she  had  never  before  exhi- 
bited.    After  a  contest  which  reduced  the  other  contend- 
ing nations  to  be  dependents  on   France,  Britain  alone 
preserved  her  power  and  importance.      One  of  the  most 
alarming  evils  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  contend,   was 
intestine  disaffection,  arising  from  the  contagion  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  :  the  means  which   were  emplo^^ed   tq 
repress  such  agitators,  were  in  Britain  completely  success- 
ful, and  sedition   was  restrained    before  it  ripened    into 
treason.      In  vigorously  pursuing  an  object  right  within 
certain  bounds,  it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  overstep  the 
limits.     The   extravagant  projects  of  the  corresponding 
societies    required    vigilance    and    counteraction,    but    it 
appeared  that   both  ministers   and  parliament  misappre- 
hended the   case  in  supposing  such  machinations  to   b« 
treason  by  the  English  law  :  to  prohibit  the  daily  utterance 
of  inflammatory  lectures,  was  certainly  necessary  in   the 
state  of  the  popular  mind :   but  the  laws  for  imposing  the 
restrictions  probably  outwent  the  professed  purpose.    The 
watchfulness  of  government  respecting  Ireland,  brought  to 
a  premature  explosion  the  rebellion,  that  might  have  proved 
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tremendous  had  it  been  allowed  time  to  be  fully  chareed  :    CHAP. 

not  satisfied  with  efficacious  remedy  to  existing  evil,  Mr.  ^^i-y,,^ 
Pitt  extended  his  policy  to  preventives,  and  endeavoured  jgQi. 
by  union  to  indentify  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  Irish  and  British.  The  union  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  one  of  the  most  momentous^  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  even  as  to  present  effects,  will  probably,  in  future 
ages,  be  much  more  distinguished,  when  the  consequences 
erf  British  and-  Irish  connexion  are  experimentally  ascer- 
tained, as  are  now  the  consequences  of  English  and 
Scottish. 

Persons  who  deny  the  necessity  or  prudence  of  the 
war,  may  probably  little  value  the  abilities  whjch  it  has 
called  forth,  and  if  they  give  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  genius 
and  energy,  may  deny  him  wisdom,  and  assert,  that  for 
the  last  eight  years  his  great  powers  were  employed  in 
remedying  evils  which  he  might  have  before  prevented  : 
this,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  that  resolves 
itself  into  the  original  expediency  of  the  war,  combined 
^ith  the  opportunities  of  afterwards  making  peace.  It  is 
less  the  province  of  the  historian  to  obtrude  upon  his 
readers  his  own  judgment,  than  to  furnish  to  them  facts  on 
which  to  ground  theirs :  without  therefore  presuming  to 
solve  so  very  contested  a  question,  I  cannot  help  declaring 
my  thorough  conviction,  founded  on  an  impartial  and 
accurate  view  of  his  whole  conduct,  that  Mr.  Pitt  in 
advising  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  at  various 
stages  of  its  continuance,  acted  conscientiously,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  sought  the  benefit^ 
of  his  king  and  country,  wliose  affairs  he  so  long  adminis- 
tered. Whether  unbiassed  posterity  shall  regard  the  war 
of  1793  as  a  necessary  or  unnecessary  measure,  peace  in 
1796  and  in  1800  as  attainable  or  not  attainable,  they  must  , 

account  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  whole  series  of  his  administration, 
a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  strength  of  mind,  who 
rendered  momentous  services  to  his  country ;  and  must 
allow  that  never  was  the  force  of  the  British  character 
tried  by  such  dangers,  or  graced  by  more  splendid' achieve- 
ments, than  under  the  administration  of  William  Pitt. 

This  celebrated  statesman  was  supported  by  able  and 
efficient  colleagues  ;  of  these  the  first  for  practical  talents, 
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CHAP,  readiness  of  useful  plan,  removal  of  obstacles,  and  enpc* 
Z™**  ditious  despatch  of  important  business,  was  Henry  Dun- 
igQi  das,  supreme  in  devising  and  executing  the  most  effectual 
schemes  of  national  defence,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
British  India.  For  assiduity,  research,  information,  firm- 
ness, and  perseverance,  lord  Grcnville  was  highly  esteemed* 
Acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  literary  ability,  with  erudition 
and  taste,  constitute  the  principal  features  in  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  William  Windham  ;  while  his  prominent 
moral  virtues  are  honour,  justice,  sincerity,  and  benevo- 
lence, though  not  without  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  pro- 
bably this  loyal  and  patriotic  senator,  like  his  prototype^ 
Burke,  was  fitter  for  acquiring  eminence  by  speculative 
genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  than  the  arts  of  a  practi- 
cal statesman.  A  most  respectable  member  of  the  late 
administration,  was  the  earl  Spencer,  formerly  known  as  a 
munificent  patron  and  ardent  votary  of  literature  and  the 
arts  ;  but  by  his  recent  conduct  destined  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  not  only  as  proprietor  of  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  erudition,  but  as  the  minister  who  supplied 
the  means  for  those  heroic  naval  efforts,  of  which  ade- 
quate recital  will  in  future  ages  be  the  brightest  ornament 
that  can  adorn  a  British  library  ;  and  when  some  descen- 
dant of  the  present  Spencer,  in  a  hereditary  reservoir  of 
learning,  shall  dwell  on  the  splendid  exploits  which  Bri- 
tain performed  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  proud  pleasure  he  may  say,  my  ancestor  presided  in 
preparing  the  fleets  with  which  a  Jervis,  a  Duncan,  and  ar 
Nelson,  conquered.* 

Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  who  for 
many  years  had  held  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the  house  ;  lord 
Grenville  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool ;  and  the  other  members  by  gentlemen  or  noble> 
men  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, except  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  who  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Ik  the  end  of  February,  the  nation  was  extremely 
alarmed  by  a  fit  of  illness  which  seized  the  king,  and  tend- 


Alarmiog 
itIneBS  of 
the  kiug. 


I  The  fleet  which  ohtained  the  B|)IeQded  victory  of  Howe,  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  lord  Chatham. 
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ed  if  possible  to  manifest  more  strojngly  than  ever  the  pa-    €HAP, 
tdotic  and  affectionate  Joyalty  of  all  ranks  of  his  faithful  y^^^,^,^^ 
subjects  ;  to  demonstrate ^the  tender  and. anxious  love  of    ^i«qi^ 
his  queen  ;  the  affectionate  and  dutiful  attachment  of  the  Anxious 
royal  children  j  and  to  place  in  a  most  striking  lig];it,  the  ihe  puUie. 
filial  piety,  judgment,  prudence,  and  delicacy  of  his  .eldest  r 
son  and  heir  apparent*.    Less  decided  in  nature,  and  much 
shorter  in  duration,  than  his  former  malady,  the'  illness  of 
the  king  did  not  severely  afflict  his  majesty  more  than  a  . 
fortnight ;  though  followed   by  a  languor  and  lassitude 
which  gradually  giving  way  to  returning  vigour,  in  a  few 
weeks  more  totally  disappeared,  and  enabled  the  monarch 
to  resume  his  executorial  and  legislative  functions*    Inqui-  ^nqairies 
ries  were  proposed   into  the  expedition  to   Ferrol    and.  thcUst 
Cadiz,  and  also  concerning  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  ^'"^pa^en- 
which  if  observed  by  England,   it   was   said,  might  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Egypt :  but 
all  these  motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very  great 
majorities.     The  supplies  additional  to  those  which  were^  SupjJies, 
voted  before  the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament,  inclu-  Loan, 
ded  a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions,  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  the   taxes  were  numerous   in  detail,  embracing  Taxes, 
various  conveniences,  and  indeed  by  habit  necessaries  of 
life  ;  especially  tea  and  sugar  ;  one  of  the  most  severely 
felt  by  numerous  classes,   was  the  tax  upon  paper  of  ten  Additional 
per  cent*  additional  duty.     This  article  was  before  so  ex-  paper ;  ^ 
tremely  dear,  from  the  war  enhancing  the  price  of  mate- 
rials, that  the  impost  operating  as  a  prohibition,  very  much  «ff«ct8of. 
diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  tax. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  united  parliament,  a  peer  of  ^^^^ai 

and  wise 

both  realms,  the   humane  and  generous  Moira,  at  length  bin  for  the 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  act  for  relieving  all  such  insol-  ^{{.^nt^  ^^' 
vent  debtors  as  without  fraud  had   incurred   debts  not  debtors, 
exceeding  15001.  and  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  do 
every  justice  in  their  power  to  their  creditors,  by  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  their  effects.    The  general  principle  was 
to  relieve  the  debtor  from  a  confinement  which  could  not  Farther 
promote  the  payment  of  the  creditoi-,  and  to  surrender  to  ^^enclm-' 
the  creditor  the  debtor^s  funds;  from  which  only,  and  not  »g»ng  the 
from  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  the  creditor  could  receive  tion,  of 
any  portion  o^  his  demand.     Such  being  the  scope  of  the  ^*^^**- 
Wot.  IV.  O  o  o 
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(MAY.  VOL,  ihb  clauses  and  proviBioiii  were  framed  with. equal 
j^^V^  benevolence  a|id  discriminatioo^  to  relieve  miBery^  widioot 
granting  impunity  to  guik*  Itk  the  coarbe  of  the  session, 
various  new  regulations  wens  made  ^  for  farther  encoura* 
ging  the  importation  of  wheat,  Americati  flour,  and  rice, 
to  lessen  the  growing  pressure  of  iscarcity.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  th^  sessipn  pf  parlifiment  tennin^t^d. 
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The  king  of  Prus9la  promotts  the  northern  confederacy^^ 
short  sighted  policy  of  an  attempt  to  intimidate  Britain,'-^ 
Project  of  Britain  respecting  the  northern  powers-'-^x* 
pedition  to  th&BcUtic  under  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  brd 
Nebon^-^^ispositions  and  force  of  the  northern  confedt* 
rate^^'^^ur  armament  arrives  in  the  Cattegate^^-^passes 
the  Sound'^Parker  resolves  to  attack  the  Danes^^Nelsori 
offers  his  services  to  conduct  the  attdck^^attle  of  Copen^ 
hageni'-^^md  victory  of  Nelsoru-^he  victorious  admiral 
proposes  an  armisticc'^the  prince  of  Denmark  agrees-**^ 
amicable  ^  negotiation.^^  Sweden.-'^Russia-^^eath  of 
Paul^^^OTiduct  of  Alexander-^-^his  negotiation  with  Bri-^ 
tain^-'^imicable  adjustment  between  Britain  and  the  nor* 
them  powers.'^Proceedings  of  BonapartC'^^ermany*^ 
Italy^-^nawil  campaign^-^^'enterprise  of  sir  James  SetU" 
mar  ez»*-^hr  eats  of  an  invasion^-destrtiction  of  the  guH' 
boats* — Egypt^-^the  French  still  keep possession^^Britairi 
resolves  to  dispossess  them-^-^xpedition  under  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombieand  lord  Keith  for  that  purpose — arrives  at 
RhodeS'^proceeds  to  Egypt-^lands  at  Aboukir-^attk 
and  vietory^^-^torm  the  forfress-^-^dvance  towards  Alex- 
andria'^Menou  projects  a  night  attacks-executes  itj 
March  21st — surrounds  the  British  forces^-^Bonapart^s 
InvincibteS'-^British  42rf  regiment-^-^haracter  of  that 
corps-^^urprised and  encompassed-^rally---^ut  their  way 
through  triple  their  number-'^exploits  of  other  regi' 
7nents-'^heroism  of  the  whole  army^^eath  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie-^enemy  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter'"-^ 
never  afterwards  venture  to  face4he  British  troops  in 
the  field—general  Hutchinson  succeeds  to  the  command*-*^ 
operations  of-^^airo  surrenders  to  the  British  arms--^ 
capitulation  of  Alexandria^  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt ^ 
finally  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  expedktion^^-^Mea" 
sures  of  the  new  ministry — they  are  disposed  to  peace-^ 
negotiations'^progress  of^^believed  about  to  terminate 
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unfavourably — the  nation  apprehensive  of  the  contmU" 
once  of  war — preHminaries  of  peace  signed — national 
joy^  though  general^  not  universaL-^onclusion  of  this 
tvorkm 

CHAP.  THE  king  of  Prussia  eailiestljr  promoted  the 

LXix.     ,|0rthcm  confederacy,  in  hopes,  as  it  afterwards  appeared. 


isot.  ^^  deterring  the  British  government  from  proceeding  with 
l*he  king  the  expedition,  and  impelling  them  to  liberate  the  Swedish 
promotet  and  Danish  ships  ;  and  with  this  view  sent  an  army  to 
therncon-  ^^*'*®^®^'  >  *°d  the  king  of  Denmark  ako  sent  a  body  of 
federacj.  troops  to  Hamburg,  where  there  was  British  mercantile 
Short  property  to  a  great  amount.  Short  sighted  was  the  policy 
i!^c^of  vhi^^h  supposed  that  Britsun  was  to  be  intimidated  by  any 
an  attempt  confederation,  from  vindicating  her  rights.  Finding  the 
date  Bri-*  hostile  disposition  of  the  northern  powers,  his  majesty  re- 
^^*  solved  on   measures  at  once  decisive   and   pacificatoiy, 

somewhat  resembling  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Pitt,™  forty  years  before,  for  enforcing  diplomatic  ultima- 
Projeet  of  tum  fifom  the  mouths  of  cannon  ;  our  king  determined  in 
Meeting*"  the  present  dispute  to  employ^a  policy  consonant  to  the 
the  nor-     combined  justice  and  power  of  the  British  nation.     This 
eri."^  ?<"**  scheme  was  to  send  negotiators  for  peace  to  Copenhagen, 
and  to  second  their  negotiations  by  a  strong  fleet,  which 
^  should  beset  the  sound.     The  armament  destined  for  this 

service  consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  Itne^  four  fri- 
gates, and  a  great  number  of  bomb  and   gunboats^;    it 
amounted  in  all  to  fifty-two  sail,  and  had  on  board  several 
Expedi-     regiments  of  marines,  and  of  riflemen.     The  command 
Ba?ii^  iin'  °'  ^^"  equipment  was   bestowed  on  sir  Hyde  Parker  : 
H  V*%     *®^^"^  ^**  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^'^  ^i\^y  who  went  to  seek  fresh 
ker  and '"^  glory  in  the   Baltic.     On  the  12th  of  March,  the  fleet 
Imla!  ^*''    ^^^^  itom  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Disposi-      Cattegate.     The  northern  confederates  made  dispositions 
force  or  the  ^^r  their  reception,  with  a  vigour  and  precaution  worthy  of 
S^Sfed^    wiser  policy  than  that  which  dicuted  their  hostility  agaipst 
rates.         the  mistress  of  the   ocean.     Aware  that  no  naval  force 
was  fit  to  contend  with  the  British,  where  they  had  plenty 
of  sea  room,  they  endeavoured  to  obstruct  our  pFogress, 

ro  See  vol.  i.  p.  SOI. 
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hy  ieixingdie  straits,  and  gnaniiiig  them  on  both  sidea  chap. 
with  tremendous  batteries*  The  Danish  navy  consisted  ^'^^* 
of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  frigates,  bombketches  and  gunboats.  The  Swedes  ' 
possessed  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  Russians  had  forty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  in  the  north,  neither  so  well  equipped, 
manned,  or  officered,  as  the  Danish  and  Swedish  ships* 
The  first  force  which  the  British  had  to  meet,  was  the  navy 
of  Denmark. 

The    wind   being    contrary    during   part   of  their  oar  ann«- 
voyage,  the  British  armament  did  not  reach  the  Catte-  JJ^^Yuie 
gate,  till   the  25th  ;   and  proceeding  to   the   Sound,  on  Cattegate ; 
the  27th,  sir  Hyde  Parker  wrote   to    the    governor   of 
Cronberg   castle,   which    commands    the   entrance   into 
the    straits,   desiring   tq  be    informed  whedier   he  had 
received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  as  it  passed   . 
into  the  Sound  ;  and   intimating  that  he    would  deem 
the   firing  of  a  gun,  a  declaration  of  war' on  the  part 
of  Denmark.     T^e  Danish   governor  replying,  that  he 
was'  instructed  to  oppose  such  an  entrance,"  on  the  ioth  nasMsthe 
they  entered  they  Sound.     The  admiral,  together  with  »««>d. 
the  vice-admiral  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Graves, 
reconnoitred  the  formidable  line  of  ships,  radeaux,  pon- 
toons, galle)^,  fireships,  and  gunboats,  stationed,  in  the 
road  of  Copenhagen  ;  they  were  flanked  and  supported  by 
batteries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns,  the  largest 
of  which  batteries  was  mounted  with  from  fifty  to  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon*     They  were  again  commanded  by  two 
ships  of  70  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  in  the  inner  road  of 
Copenhagen;  and  two  64  gun  ships,  without  masts,  were 
moored  on  the  flat,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  arsenal.     The  day  after,  the  wind  being  southerly,  Parker  re- 
the  admiral  again  examined  their  position,  and  came  to  Jj{j^^^^ 
the  resolution  of  attacking  the  Danes,  from  the  southward*  Dau^s. 
Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his  service  for  conducting  Nehon  of- 
the  attack,  after  having  examined  and  buoyed  the  outer  Jj-^a^"'®^' 
channel  of  the  middle   fnround,  proceeded  with  twelve  conduct 

^  ^    r  the  attack. 

D  See  in  London  gazette  extraordinary  of  April  15th,  copies  of  four  Let- 
ters, No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  that  passetl  between  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Strieker,  «om- 
maAder  oi'Crouberg  casile ;  and  transmitted  by  sir  Hyde  to  the  admiralty. 
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CHAR   *hip§  of  the  line,  dS  the  fr^ates,  bombs,  fireshtps,  •lidi  fttt 
LXiz.    ^e  small  vessels;  and  on  the  same  evening  of  the  1st  of 
^^^^j^^  April,  anchored  oflF  Draco  Point,  to  make  his  dispositiou 
for  the  attack,  and  wait  for  the  wind  to  the  souUiward.* 
Battle  of     In  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  lord  Nelson  made  thft 
^P®°'       signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Danish 
fleet,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  eleven  floating  batte* 
ries  from  twenty-six  24  pounders  to  eighteen  t8  pounders, 
and  one  bombship,  besides  schooner  gun  vessels.     These 
were  supported  by  the  crown  islands,  mounting  eighty*' 
eight  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  the  batteries  on  the  island  of  Amackf 
The  bomb   ship  and  schooner   gun  vessels   made  their 
escape ;  the  other  seventeen  sail,  )>eing  the  whole  of  the 
Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  islands,  after 
MdvietoiT  *  '^^^tle  of  four  hours,  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken.     The 
ofNeismi.  result  of  the  success  was,  that  the  remaining  ships  pf  the 
enemy,  and  the  batteries'of  Copenhagen,  were  in  the  pow* 
er  of  Nelson.     The  narrow  passage  which  was  the  scene 
of  their  efforts,  prevented  admiral  Parker's  division  from 
taking  a  share  in  the  conflict.^     The  damage  suffered  by 
Nelson's    division  was  very  considerable,   and  three  of 
our  ships,  the   Bellona,  Russel,  and  Agamemnon,  were 
aground,  and  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  Crown  islands* 
With   his  squadron  generally  victorious,  and  these  ships 
in  imminent  danger,  the  ready  genius  of  Nelson  immedi- 
ately formed  a  project  which  should  at  once  give  effect  to 
the  victory,  and  extricate  the  ships  from  their  perilous 
situation*     As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  Danish  resistance 
rioiu  admU  enabled  him  to  descend  to  his  cabin,  he  -wrote  a  letter  to 
rtl  pro-     the  prince  royal,  representing  the  expediency  of  allowing 
armiitice.    d  flag  of  truce  to  pass;   and  stating,  that  if  this  were 
denied,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  floating  batteries,  now  in  his  power,  while  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  those  brave  men  by  whom  they  were 
defended.'^     The  note  was  addressed  to'^  the  brothers  of 

O  See  gazette  extraordinary,  April  t5th,  180t. 

pSeeLomlon  gazette  extraordinary  for  April  15th«  the  letter  ef  admiral 
Parker  to  the  admiralty,  dated  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  off  Copenhag«n  roadt . 

C|  I  have  been  informed  of  a  circumstance*  attending  the  letter  wluch  adniira- 
Ulj  displavs  the  self  posflession  and  coolness  of  our  roaf^animous  hero.  AVhen  the 
letter  ^vasfimabed,  the  secretary,  from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  was  goiti^to  put 
a  wafer  in  it,  to  save  the  time  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  seahngwax. 
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^*  £agU«hmen,  th6  Danes*''     The  applieatioii  of  Nds<m   chap. 
produced  an  interview   with  die  prince,  die  immediate     ^^^^ 
consequence  of  which  was  an  armistice,  which  terminated      ^^^ 
la  an  amicable  conventicm.    The  Swedish  fleet  was  detain-^  The  pnnee 
ed  by  contrary  winds  from  joining  the  Danes ;  and  the  nark 
successes  of  the  British  at  Copenhagen,  strongly  impelled  J^^^ 
ihem  to  unite  in  conciliation :  and  an  event,  the  intelligence  nc^tkUoa. 
of  whidi  bow  reached  both  Denmark  and  Sweden,  deter-  Sweden, 
asined  them  to  renounce  the  northern  confederacy. 

6v  the^ night  of  the  22d  of  March,  Paul,  emperor  of  jj^jj^ 
Russia  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  his  son  and  successor,  PauU 
Alexander,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  demon- 
strated  his  determination  to   abandon    the   late  projects 
of  his  father,  and  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  renowned 
grandmother*     One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  prince  was  Ai^Mder; 
redress  for  violated  justice  ;  by  removing  the  embargo  on  hwnc»ti»- 
British  shipping  and  property,  releasing  British  sailors,  Britaia. 
and  sending  them  to  the  several   ports  from  which  they 
had  been  taken.     He  immediately  despatched  an  envoy  to 
Britain,  expressing   his  desire  to  have  every  difference 
amicably  terminated ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  very       , 
willing  to  be  included.     Both  these  powers  had  received 
fresh  warnings  of  the  impolicy  of  a  contest  with  Britain : 
the  capture  of  the  valuable  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
St.    Thomas,    with    other   settlements    of   smaller   note, 
belonging  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  showed  that  hostilities 
with  Britain  were  no  le^s  destructive  to  their  commerce 
tiian  to  their  marine*     The  negotiation  terminated  in  an  ^i^'g^^^ot 
amicable   convention  between  Britain   and  Russia,'  con-  between 
eluded  on  the  17th  of  June  1801  ;  to  which  Denmark*  t^e  **°  *" 
acceded  4)n  the  23d  of  October  1801 ;  and  Sweden'  on  the  northern 

powera. 

SOth  of  March  1802.  By  the  settlement  between  Britain 
and  the  northern  powers,  all  the  contested  points  were  so 
clearly  ascertained,  as  to  preclude  any  likelihood  of  future 
contest :  thfe  ri^t  of  search  was  accurately  defined,  and 
^  enumeration  of  contraband  articles  was  more  definite 


"  No  (said  Kelson)  It  must  be  properly  and  correctly  sealed  ;  lest,  by  the  appear- 
*'  ance  of  hurry,  we  incdicate  our  anxiety,  and  thereby  defeat  our  purpose. 

r  See  Sute  Papers,  June  17th,  1801»       §  October  20th,  1801.       i  State 
Papers,  March  dOth,  1802. 
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CHAP,    and  specifiQ"*  than .  at  ^  any  former  period.     Such  were  the 
^^^*     effects  a£  seconding  negotiation  by  formidabte  force.   After 
1801.      ^^^  mondi  of  April,  there  was  no  actual  hostilities ;  and 
the  British  fleet,  having  effected  its  purpose,  returned  to 
England. 
r"««««<l-  DiSAPiPoiNTED  in  his  expectations  of  being  seconded 

jSSLipaite.  by  a  northern  confederacy,  the  chief  consul  was  engaged 
in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  arranging  the 
internal  affairs  of  Germany  with  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Prussia ;  he  also  settled  Italy ;  prepared  to  invade  Portu- 
gal; and  attempted  to  amuse  England  with  feints  of  inva^ 
sion,  to  prevent  the  British  from  sending  reinforcements  to 
Genminj.  Egypt.  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  completed,  a 
diet  was  held  at  Ratisbon,  wherein  the  emperor  received 
full  powers,  in  concert  with  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Hair*  Petersburg,  to  adjust  the  secularizations.  In  Italy, 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  king  of  Naples  and 
•the  French  republic.  The  ecclesiastical  territories'  were 
restored  to  the  pope.  If  the  emperor  had  agreed  to  the 
first  proposals  made  by  the  chief  consul  at  Marengo^ 
Tuscany  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  governed 
by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria:  but  being  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  French  troops,  it  became  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  the  republic  :  Bonaparte  ^erecting  it  into  a 
kingdom,  conferred  the  govern dnent  on  the  youngest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
king  of  Etruria  ;  a  title  which  has  probably  been  dormant 
ever  since  the  time  of  Porsenna!,  who  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  republican 
Rome. 

Britain,  finding  Portugal  menaced  with  invasion  on 
account  of  her  fidelity,  generously  released  her  from 
ptigQ.  engagements,  adherence  to  which  must  involve  her  in 
ruin*  She  at  the  same  time  granted  her  a  subsidy  to 
defend  herself  until  peace  could  be  safely  and  honourably 
concluded.  Unable  to  cope  with  such  powerful  enemies 
as  Spain,  assisted  and  headed  by  France,  she  prudendy 
entered  into  a  negotiation.  Various  British  squadrons, 
both   in  the  Atlantic  and   Mediterranean,  watched  the 

u  See  the  respeetive  contentions  above  quoted. 
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mations  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  but  taught  by  the    CHA«» 
events  of  former  years,  the  eiiemy*s  fleet  prudently  avoid t;d  ^^^.^J,^^ 
encountering  us  in  open  seas.    It  was  the  object  therefore,      ^^i^ 
of  our  commanders,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their 
force    in    harbour    or    near    the    shore*      A    very  signal  Enterprlw 
exploit  of  this  sort  was  performed  by  sir  James  Samaurez  :  Saumiu^^ 
finding  some   French  ships  at  anchor  near  Algeziras,  he 
attacked  them  ;  but  the  wind  rising  very  strong  from  the 
'$^ea,  and  the  watJr  being  very  shallow  in  that  part  of  the  bay, 
the  Hannibal  ran  aground,  and  was  taken.     The  British 
commander  in  these  circumstances  found  it  necessary  for  the 
present  to  desist.    A  few  days  after  he  attacked  the  Spanish 
ships,  sent  from  Cadiz  to  convoy  the  prize  from  Algezi- 
ras  :   he  took  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  set  fire  to  two 
first  rates,  which  were  consumed,  and  near  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  perished.     The  French  continued  to  Threats  ©f 

I  ^    J  ^     i_  111  *n  invasion, 

menace  an  invasion ;  and  were  reported  to  have  assembled 
great  numbers  of  gunboats  on  their  north  coast.  Lord 
Nelson  undertook  an  expedition  to  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne 
where  the  greatest  number  were  understood  to  be  collected. 
In  this  undertaking,  though  he  incurred  considerable  loss, 
yet  he  was  on  the  whole  successful. 

The  splendid  successes  of  the  British  arms  during  Destruction 
this  war,  had  hitherto  arisen  principally  from  her  navy.  '^'^^JL^ 
Her  soldiers  indeed  had  fought  with  as  much  valour  and 
skill,  as  at  th^  most  brilliant  periods  of  her  military  history  ; 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  1793,  1794,  and  1799,  efforts  of 
heroism  had  been  exhibited,  which  fully  equalled  the 
glorious  eras  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and  Quebec ;  but  the 
event  was  very  different.  In  the  recent  war,  our  cham« 
pions  were  encumbered,  not  assisted  by  allies  ;  where  we 
acted  alone,  we  were  victorious  :  in  concert  we  were  not 
vanquished,  but  were  compelled  to  relinquish  our  objects^ 
The  history  now  comes  to  es^ploits  and  achievements  of 
the  British  army,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  war. 

The  death  of  Kleber,  and  the  succession  of  Menou  to  Egypt, 
the  command,  prevented  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.    \  The 
French  general  resolved  to  violate  the  treaty,  which  had 
been  concluded  by  his  predecessor,  and  actually  kept  pos* 
session  of  the  country,  which  it  had  been  stipulated  to 

Vol.  IV.  P  p  p 
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CHAP,    abandon.    Justifiable  reasons  for  transgression  of  compact 
V]^J,^^  are  not  to  be  found  ;  but  the  motives  for  a  deviation  from 
isot.      good    faith,   were    easily   discovered.     Egypt   was   well 
known  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  Bonaparte,  and  that 
he  attached  much  more  importance  to  it,  than  the  direc- 
torial government,      Kleber  had  concluded  the  convention 
of  El  Arish  before  intelligence  had  arrived  that  Bonaparte 
was    supreme   magistrate,  with  uncontroled  power  ;    and 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  elevation  of  the  general, 
than  he  began  to  make  dispositions  for  retaining  possession 
The  of  Egvpt.    The  misunderstanding  with  the  British  govern- 

French  .  ,  ,      *     .  nit-  r 

gtiii  keep    ment  respectmg  the  capitulation,  allowed  him  a  pretext  for 
pcMsewiott.  repossessing  strong  holds.  The  British  ministers,  agreeably 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  nation,  ratified  the  treaty  as  soon 
as  they  were  assured  that  it  had  been  actually  concluded* 
The  negotiation  had  been  renewed,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
the  assassination  of  Kleber  intervened  before  any  decisive 
measure  was  effected.     Besides  the  views  of  Bonaparte, 
the  wishes  of  Menou  himself  were  eager  for  retaining 
Egvpt  :  he  had  declared  himself  a  mussulman,  married  an 
Egyptian  lady,    was  desirous  of   erecting  Egypt   into  a 
colony,  and  extremely  hostile  to  all  who  proposed  to  return 
to  France.     Some    asserted,    that    he    even  intended  to 
render  Egypt  an  independent  principality,  of  which  he 
himself  might  be  the  head.     This  opinion    is  not  very' 
probable  j  because,  without  the  protection  of  France,  he 
could  have  no  reasonable  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain 
his  ground ;  and  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  ever  had  such 
Britain       an  object  in  contemplation.      But  whatever  might  be  his 
dfapoasew^  purpose  in  keeping  possession  of  Egypt,  it  wsis  an  end  of 
them.         the  first  importance   to  the  British  government,  to  drive 
the  French  enemy  from  a  settlement  which  was   in  itself 
advantageous  and  productive  ;  and  might  pave  the  way 
foj"  enabling  them  to  annoy  British  India.    To  achieve  such 
a  momentous  purpose,  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, in  which  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  commanded  the  army, 
D?8^p^^**  and  lord  Keith  the  fleret.      After  our  armament  had  with- 
Raiph        drawn  from   Cadiz,   in    October  1800,   they  entered  the 
hie  and     '  Mediterranean,  and  during  some  time  anchored   in   the 
foJ^thif''  43ay  of  Tetuan.     On  the  3d  of  November,   part   of  the 
purpose,     fieet  sailed  for  Minorca,   and  the   remainder,   with  sir 
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Marmo- 
rice. 


Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  Malta,  where  it  arrived  on  the  chap* 
30ih,  and  was  joined  by  lord  Keith,  with  the  other  divi-  ^^^S^ 
sion,  on  the  14th  of  December.  At  Malta,  the  troops  jgQi/ 
disembarked,  while  the  ships  were  cleaning:  the  abun- 
dance of  fresh  provisions,  the  comforts  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  la  Valette,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the  scenery,  soon 
reanimated  the  troops,  and  rendered  them  completely  fit 
for  service*  On  the  20th  and  aist,  the  first  and  second 
division  sailed  from  Malta,  and  instead  of  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  Egypt,  bent  their  course  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
anchored  in  Marmorice  bay,  between  the  continent  and  Arrive  at 
the  island  of  Rhodes*  The  object  of  this  diagonal  move- 
ment was  to  be  assured  of  the  military  cooperation  of  the 
Turks,  dnd  also  their  assistance  in  furnishing  horses,  gun- 
boats, and  other  necessary  articles  :'  here  also  they  pro- 
cured supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  During  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  considerable  part  of  February,  the  expedi- 
tion continued  in  this  station,  and  every  endeavour  was 
employed  to  learn  the  nature  and  local  circumstances  of 
the  country,  the  force  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  subject,  the  only  officer  that  could  give  them  any 
information  was,  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  the  coasts  that  com- 
mander had  seen,  surveyed  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and 
comprehended  with  his  usual  ability  ;  but  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  his  knowledge  did  not  extend.  Cap- 
tain Boyle,  who  had  been  wrecked  off  Damietta,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  was  made  a  prisoner,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  number,  condition, 
and  situation  of  the  French  army ;  but  it  appears  the  in- 
telligence actually  received  by  the  British  commanders, 
from  such  confined  sources,  was  extremely  imperfect,  and 
the  power  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater  than  they  had  ' 
any  reason  to  apprehend.  The  French  force  which  now 
possessed  Egypt,  it  was  afterwards  found,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand,  besides  natives,  who  were  reckoned  about 
fifteen  thousand  more.  The  Gallic  troops  were  habituated 
to  the  country,  elated  with  success,  inured  to  danger, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  their  government, 
determined  to  defend  the   possession  of  it,   and  .encou* 

4  Sir  Robert  WibOD,  p,  ». 
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CHAP,  raged  in  this  determination,  no  less  by  the  assurance  of 
^^^^^  speedily  receiving  effectual  succours,  than  by  the  promise 
1801.  ^f  reward,  and  the  love  of  glory.  The  English  army  that 
was  to  dispossess  this  formidable  force,  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand,  of  whom  from  sickness  only  twelve  thou- 
sand were  effective  ;  and  thus  twelve  thousand  troops, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  unused  to  the 
climate,  were  to  attack  what  thirty  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  thoroughly  conversant 
in  all  the  local  advantages,  and  familiarised  to  the  climate, 
were  to  defend.  Such  was  the  relative  state  of  the 
parties  :  let  us  now  follow  them  to  their  conduct  in  that 
state.  % 

PKJC^dto  Ok  the  23d  of  February,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor; 
the  number  of  vessels  of  every  kind  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sail;  and,  sajs  the  historian  of 
the  expedition,  ^^  a  nobler  sight  could  not  be  beheld.  The 
*^  greatness  of  the  armament,  the  gaiety  of  the  brave  men 
*^  on  board,  exciting  reflections  on  the  awful  destiny  of  the 
^^  expedition,  not  only  as  relating  to  those  immediately 
acting  in  it,  but  'as  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  afforded  a  scene  for  contemplation,  in  the 
"  highest  degree  gratifying  and  impressive."''  The  arma«» 
ment  steered  a  southern  course :  on  the  Ist  of  March  the 
leading  frigate  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the 
coast  near  Arabs  Tower;  and  on  the  next  morning  the 
whole  fleet  moored  in  Aboukir  bay,  and  the  men  of  war 
occupied  the  very  ground  on  which  had  been  fought  the 
battle  of  Nelson. 
Attempt  to  The  coast  from  Aboukir  bay  round  to  the  Nile  pre- 
AbouUr.  sentcd  an  appearance  at  once  picturesque,  striking,  and 
formidable.  The  sea  full  of  shoals  rendered  disembarka- 
tion extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  though  it 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  an  enemy.  The  shore  and 
the  adjacent  country  were  covered  with  sand  hills ;  among 
these  the  French  were  disposed  in  very  great  numbers 
and  force,  with  batteries  in  front ;  towards  the  Nile  to  the 
left  extremity  of  the  British ;  and  on  our  right  along  the 
promontory  of  Aboukir.     The  batteries  and   sand   hills 
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affr^rded  to  the  artillery  and  musketry  such  positions  as    CHAP, 
could  dreadfully  annoy  our  troops  in  their  attempt  to  land^  «,^*^v>lj> 
and  be  secure  themselves :  while  they  fired  on  our   sol-      igoi. 
diers,  our  ships  could  not  return  the  fire,  because  thereby 
they  must  bear  upon  their  friends   more  than  upon  their 
foes.      Tremendous   as  were  these  obstacles    to   landing, 
they  served  only  to  rouse  the  energy  of  British  heroism ; 
but  for  some  days  the  extrei;ne  roughness  of  the  surf  pre- 
vented, an  attempt  to  disembark.      On  the  8th  of  March, 
the  weather  being  less  boisterous,  it  was  resolved  on  that 
day  to  effect  a  landing.      Early  in  the  morning,   the  first 
division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  reserve  under  the 
orders  of  major  general  Moore  ;  the  brigade  of  guards 
under  major  general  Ludlow ;  and  part  of  the  1st  brigade, 
composed  of  the  royals,  1st  battalion  of  the  54th,  and  two 
hundred    of  the  2d  battalion;   the    whole   amounting  to 
about  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  major  general  Coote,  assembled  in  the  boats ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the    1st  and  2d  brigade  being  put  into  ships 
close  to  the  shore,  that  a  support  might  be    quickly  giveu 
after  the  first  landing  was  effected.^     At  nine  o'clock  the 
signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance,  and  the  troops 
proceeded  towards  the  shore.    The  French,  posted  among 
the  sand  hills,  and  forming  the  concave  arch  of  a  circle, 
looked  with  wonder  at  the   preparation  ;    and,    as   they 
afterwards  confessed,  did  not  believe  such  an  adventurous 
attempt   coiUd   be  made :  but   when  they  saw  the  boats  Battle  and 
moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  were  convinced  ^^^^^y' 
that   the   British  were  in  earnest,   and   they  immediately 
poured  from  the  heights,  and  Aboukir  castle,  all  the  shot 
and   grape  shot  that  their   musketry  and   artillery  could 
issue :  the  effect  was  tremendous  ;   in  a  situation  in  which 
they  could  not  return  the  fire,  and  seeing  their  comrades 
fall  about  them,  under  these  fell  messengers  of  multiplied 
death,  instead  of  being  dismayed,  our  heroic  soldiers  were 
the    more    indignantly  eager   to   reach  the  shore,  where, 
bringing  arm  to  arm  of  Briton  against  Frenchman,  they 
knew  they  would   soon   avenge  their  fellow  countrymen. 
The   boats  arrived  at  the  destined   point :  springing  on 

%  General  Abercrombie's  Letter,  dated  March  16th,  1801,  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  May  9th ;  sir  Hobert  Wilson,  page  12. 
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CHAP.'  land,  in  the  face  of  cannon,  our  champions  fermed-on  the 

I XIV  .... 

^^*    beach,  and  advanced  in  a  line,  which,   in  the  deep  sands, 

1801.  pilc^s  of  sand  hills,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was  as 
well  observed  as  if  they  had  been  exercising  on  a  parade.* 
Marching  coolly  and  steadily  up  to  the  foes,  they  were 
enabled  to  use  the  surest  instrument  of  victory  to  British 
courage,  supported  by  British  muscular  strength— -the 
bayonet.  And  now  the  artillery  from  our  ships  could 
operate  against  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  exposing 
our  soldiers  to  danger.  The  French  made  a  stand  worthy 
of  their  national  heroism :  but  when  British  saiilors  can 
use  their  cannon,  and  British  soldiers  their  bayonets,  the^ 
mos^  valiant  Frenchmen  are  destined  to  yield.  In  the 
conflict  between  such  combatants,  the  battle  was  obstinate 
and  bloody :  but  our  heroes  prevailed.  The  French 
found  they  had  more  formidable  foes  to  encounter  than 
even  those  whom  they  had  met  at  Lodi  and  Areola ;  and 
that  a  British  handful  at  Acre  had  merely  given  a  speci- 
men of  what  they  might  expect  from  a  British  army. 

The  country  in  which  this  astonishing  landing  was 
effected,  is  an  oblong  peninsula;  having  on  the  east  a 
branch  of  the  Nile ;  on  the  north  the  ocean;  on  the  south 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,  called  by  the  French  lake 
Maadie ;  and  on  the  west,  situated  on  the  isthmus,  the 
city  of  Alexandria^  The  peninsula  was  from  tw6  to 
three  miles  in^  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  canal:  from  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  now  facing  the  west,  to  Alexandria, 
the  space  was  about  sixteen  miles,  but  full  of  ruins,  and 
other  posts  of  very  strong  defence.  On  the  right  was  the 
sea,  with  the  British  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay ;  behind 
was  the  Nile ;  on  the  left  the  canal ;  and  in  front  sand 
hills,  terminated  by  the  metropolis,  flanked  by  its  subr 
limely  towering  Pharos. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  army  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward, leaving  two  regiments- to  blockade  Aboukir,  which 
refused  to  surrender.  '  The  lOth  and  1 1th  were  employed 
in    reconnoitring   the   enemy,    bringing   stores   from    the 

a  Lieutenant  colonel  Jarne^  Stewart,  of  the  42d  regiment,  told  me  be  had 
never  seen  the  ranks  more  exactly  dressed,  or  a  better  and  more  harmonious 
line  on  a  review  day,  than  was  here  formed  and  maintained  in  the  face  of  so 
many  obstacles  and  dangers.  That  gentleman  himself,  with  colonel  Dieksoiij  the 
first  lieutanant  colonel,  were  wounded  in  this  engagement. 
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.ships,  and  forming  hospitals  and   depots.     On  the  I2th     CHAPj 
some  partial  skirmishes  took  place,  but  with  no  material  ^^^^^^J- 
consequences.     The  French  army  was  posted  on  a  ridge      jgQj 
of  heights,  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria ;  the  British 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  this  position  :  and  on  the  13th  Batdeof 
<!ommenced  the  assault,  by  the  left  of  our  army,  hoping  to  Jt®  *?j*  ®^ 
turn  the  right   flank  of   their  antagonists.     The   enemy 
made  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  and  by  their  cavalry  and 
artillery  cut  off  a  great  number  of  our  men,  and  prevented 
us  from  attacking  them  in  flank ;  but  the  British,  forming 
in  two  lines,  made  such  a  charge  in  the  front,  as  compelled 
them  to  retire  to  the  heights,  before  Alexandria.     Ardent 
to  pursue  their  victory,   the   gallant  British  pushed  on  to  ' 

force  tht  strong  position  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  French 
artillery  played  with  such  tremendous  efiect,  that  it  was 
found  prudent  to  desist ;  and  the  loss  of  our  troops  in  this 
arduous  enterprise  was  very  considerable.  The  detach- 
ment that  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Aboukir  pro- 
ceeded in  its  operations,  and  on  the  17th  day  that  fortress 
surrendered.  The  army  was  meanwhile  employed  ia 
getting  their  heavy  cann'on  on  shore,  and  procuring  sup- 
plies of  water  and  provisions.  Menou  was  now  arrived  from 
Cairo,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French  was  concentrated 
at  Alexandria.  By  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre,  sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  obtained  very  great  influence  among 
the  Arabs,  who  communicated  to  him  every  information 
which  they  deemed  important.  On  the  evening  of  the  Mcnoa 
20th,  an  Arab  chief  sent  a  letter  to  this  commander,  ac-  night  at-* 
quainting  him  that  general  Menou  was  arrived,  and  in-  ^•*^- 
tended  the  next  morning  to  attack  the  British  camp.  Sir 
Sidney  believed  the  intelligence  :**  the  commanders  did 
not  think  it  probable  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made : 
but  the  information  proved  authentic. 

The  British  army,  at  this  time  was  encamped  across 
the  peninsula,  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria ;  the  right 
consisted  of  various  regiments,  in  front  of  which,  on  the 
extremity  was  the  28th ;  in  a  redoubt  the  42d  to  the  left, 
a  little  more  advanced,*^  with  Stewart's  foreign  regiment 
on  the  left  in  front ;  immediately  behind,  the  28th,  the  23d, 

b  Sir  Robert  Wilaon,  p.  21). 

c  See  Sir  Robert  Wilaon's  plan  of  the  Battle  of  the  21st. 
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and  58th,  and  about  five  other  regiments  farther  back. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  our  right  division :  between  which 
and  the  left  there  intervened  a  considerable  space.  Be- 
tween the  right  of  the  British  and  the  beach  there  was  a 
narrow  tract  of  ground ;  in  daylight  covered  by  the 
British  frigates  and  gunboats  that  were  nearest  the, shore, 
but  at  night,  without  such  a  collateral  defence  Menou 
proposed  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  our  right  division  on 
the  one  hp.nd^and  attack  the  lelt  flank  of  the  same  division 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  surround  that  part  of  the  army,  and 
cut  it  off*  from  the  support  of  the  left:  to  facilitate  the 
intended  assault  on  the  right,  the  French  fnade  a  feint  on 
the  other  division*  At  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
some  musketry  was  heard  on  the  extremit}  of  the  left; 
and  when  anxious  attention  was  turned  to  that  quarter, 
loud  shouts  were  heard  on  the  right :  a  roar  of  musketry- 
succeeded,  and  the  action  became  general.  The  enemy 
had  turned  our  right  flank,  a^nd  the  28th,  frnm  its  position, 
bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  battle,  and-  maintained  their 
ground  against  unequal  numbers  with  the  intrepid  heroism 
of  British  soldiers.  The  58th  and  23d,  which  were 
behind  the  28th,  with  equal  intrepidity,  marched  to  its 
assistance,  but  the  numbers  of  the  French  were  extremelv 
great.  Colonel  Alexander  Stewart  marched  the  42d  to 
support  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  became  engaged  with  a 
corps,  styled  by  the  French,  Invincibles  (and  till  that 
morning  they  had  deserved  the  name;)  the  Highland- 
ers    COMPLETELY    VANqUlSHED     THE     INVINCIBLES,    and 

took  their  standard ;  but  while  pursuing  their  victory, 
a  body  of  cavalry  coming  round,  charged  them  in  the 
rear,  while  a  fresh  column  marched  up  to  them  in 
front.  In  this  double  danger,  Stewart*  made  every  dis- 
position that  the  exigency  could  admit ;  and  the  highlands 
ers  at  the  same  time  fought  in  front,  flank,'  and  rear. 
The  company  of  major  Robert  Bisset  was  fifst  engaged 
with    the    French   cavalry  ;   and,   after  a   most   intrepid 


d  Alexander  ^tcwart,  fivst  major  of  the  regiment,  and  then  commander; 
Dickson,  knd  James  Si  e  wart,  the  fwo  lieutenant  colonels,  having  been  wounded 
on  the  8th.  Alexander  Stewart,  though  but  little  turned  of  forty,  has  been 
twenty-eight  years  an  ofheer  in  that  regiment:  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  veiy  respec- 
table gentleman,  Robert  Stewart,  esq.  of  Cloihfollidgh,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
James,  his  younger  brother,  was  on  this  expedition,  captain  of  lord  Keith's  ship? 
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resistance, '  their  commander  being  first  wounded  witir  a    clHAF. 
pistol,  and  afterwards   mortally  with  a  sabre,  a  great  7"^'^- 
part  of  the  company  was  cut  to  pieces;  and,  combatting     ^^^ 
quadruple  their  number,  the  whole  corps  perfoi-med  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  prowess  worthy  of  their  heroic 
character  so  long  earned  and  uniformly  maintained ;  but 
they  were  oppressed  by  numbers,  and  in  very  imminent 
dangers :  yet,  though  broken,  the  gallant  band  was  not 
defeated :  individually  its  heroes  resisted,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  man  exalted  the  renown  of  the  regiment.^-^But 
Mrhy,  in   recounting  the   extraordinary  feats   of  Britishi 
heroism,  should  we  dwell  on  the  achievements  of  one      im:-,.a(. 
part :  fighting  for  their  king  and  country,  every  column.  Heroism    . 
Lowlandj  English,  and  Irish,  had  the  hearts  and  hands  ^^^^ 
of  Royal   Highlanders*  .    Nor  were  the    efforts  of  the  army. 
arofiy,   at  this   cridcal  juncture,  confined   to   the   native 
subjects  of  his  majesty :  foreign  troops  displayed  equal 
valour,  and  gave  an  important  turn  to  the  contest.     The 
42d  and  28th  were  almost  overpowered,  when   general 
Stejwart  with  the  foreign    brigade,    consisting   of   three 
regiments,  advanced  to  their  assistance,  and  poured  in 
such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  nothing  could 
withstand  it :  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion.     Though  the 
battle  was  hottest  in  the  front  division  of  the  right  wing, 
yet  the  attack  of  the  enemy  extended  to  the  rear,  and 
part   of  the   left  was   engaged :   but  the  valour  of  our 
troop.s  was  every  where  proportionate  to  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  assailed.     Next  to  the  regiments  that  have 
been  already  menfioned,  the  40th,  44th,  30th,  and  Queen's, 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  exposed  in  the  battle.     Soon 
after  daybreak,  the  French  were  repulsed  on  every  sidcr 
A   fresh   column  attempted   to   turn   the  right  4ank   of  Enemy  re« 
the  guards,  who  were  in  the  right  extremity  of  the  left  ^"Jh^-pej^t 
wing,  but  the  steady  and  vigorous  fire  of  those  troops  slaughter. 
soon  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  and  the  repulse  was 
complete. 

During  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  veteran  hero,  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  received  his  mortal  wound,  On  the 
first  alarm  he  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  combat;  and 

e  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  39. 

Vol.  IV.  Q  q  q 
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caAP.    having  despatched  his  ludes-duL-caaqi  with  ord^ts  tathe 
^^^*^     diflerent  brigades,  he  was  alone  when  sonie  French  dra- 


1801.      goons  attacl^ed   him,   threw  him   from  his   horse,  and 

attempted  to  cut  him  down  with  a  sword ;  the  gall^t  old 

man  sprang  up  to  defend  himself,  and  wrested  the  sword 

from  his  antagonist,  who  was  immediatdy  bayonetted  by 

a  soldier  of  the  42d :  but  oiur  general  himself  had  received 

wounds^  which  at  the  time  he  little  regarded,  and  he  kept 

die  field,  giving  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolness  and  in* 

trepidity.  When  the  flight  of  the  enemy  rendered  exertion 

no  longer  necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  tc  nature,  he  became 

Death  of    faint,  and  was  placed  in  a  hammock.     Hailed  on  every 

Ahlrwwii^  side  by  the  Uessings  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  carried  to  a 

bie.  boat,  and  conveyed  on  board  lord  Keith's  ship ;  and  after 

languishing  for  several  days,  died  on  the  28th. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  in  the  British  service.  His  commands 
were  important,  and  uniformly  successful;  the  means 
which  he  employed  were  indeed  the  most  efficacious  for 
ensuring  victory.  To  his  officers  and  soldiers  he  united 
every  practicable  and  useful  indulgence,  with  the  strictest 
discipline  and  the  most  rigid  exaction  of  professional 
duty*  He  was  beloved  and  revered  by  the  army,  and 
they  went  on  with  the  assurance  of  victory  when  he  was 
at  their  head*  In  private  life,  he  was  as  amiable  and  esti« 
mable  as  in  public  meritorious  and  admirable.  To  his 
family,^  friends,. and  connexions,  of  every  rank  and  degree, 
he  was  endeared  by  the  habitual  practice  of  all  the  rela- 
tive and  social  duties,  the  agreeableness  of  his  manners, 
the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  his  conduct  i  but  to  use  the  words  of  an 
illustrious  judge  ;^  ^^  it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who 
"  tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so 
^^  was  his  death  glorious :  his  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
*'  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British 

f  Sir  Ralph  Abererombie  was  tbe  representative  of  the  very  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  Tulibodier  in  the  county  of  Clackiuannan ;  he  married 
missMenzieSyOf  the  family  of  Castle  Aienzies,  and  cousin  german  to  sir  Robert 
Menzies,  head  of  that  nam«  and  house.  As  a  testimony  of  nis  majesty's  regard, 
his  ividow  has  been  created  a  baroness,  the  honours  to  descend  to  their  son  and 
heir. 

g  See  general  Hutchinson's  letter  to  Mr.  Dtmdas,  dated  the  5th  of  April 
1801,  and  inserted  Ux  the  gazette  extraordinary  of  the  iSth  «f  Mi^. 
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^*  floMx^i^,  and  embdined  in  the  recoUfcctioii  o€  a  ^raife^M    ghaPw 
**  posterity.^     Of  officers  of  ranS,  niajdr  general  Moore    ^'^^^• 


n^as  wounded  in  the  Keiad,  but  not  dangerously ;  brigadier  ^^^ 
generiad  Oakes  was  dangerously  wounded ;  colonel  Paget^ 
of  the  heroic  28th,  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset,  but 
less  severely  than  general  Moore*  The  field  officers 
killed  were,  lieutenant  colonel  David  Ogilvy,''  of  the 
44{th  ;  lieutenant  colonel  Peter  Dutens,^  of  one  of  the  for-* 
ci^  regiments ;  and  major  Robert  Bisset.^  The  other 
officers  killed  and  wounded  were  not  numerous,  but  in 
their  respective  ranks  also  hierited  and  earned  high 
commendation. 

As  every  circumstance  belonging  to  this  momentous  invincible 
and  glorious  day  must  be  interesting  to  readers,  it  may  »t«n^«^* 
not  be  deemed  improper  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
which  has  greatly  engaged  the  public  attention :  the  cap- 
ture, loss,  and  recapture,  of  the  invincible  standard*  Of 
the  various  statements  that  have  been  presented  concern^ 
ing  this  trophy,  the  following,  admitted  by  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  is  in  itself  the  most  probable,  reconciles  different 
testimonies,  and  shows  that  evidence  which  has  beeii 
represented  as  contrary,  is  merely  a  variety  of  parts  which  ' 

easily  harmonizes  into  one  whole.  Major  Stirling,  of  the 
42d,  took  the  standard,^  just  as  they  had  marched  to  the 
re^ef  of  the  28th,  delivered  it  to  seijeant  Sinclair,  and 
directed  him  to  retire  to  the  rear.  By  the  surrounding 
cavalry,  Sinclair  was  wounded,  and  lost  the  standard  :"* 
here  ends  the  evidence  of  the  capture  and  loss.  Anthony 
Lutz,  a  private  of  the  Minorca  regiment,  brought  the 
standard  to  the  headquarters ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact 

h  An  offiieeir  of  very  high  charaoter,  whom  1  knew  from  a  boy )  he  was  my 
elasi  fel!o#  at  St.  Andrew's  college,  with  captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  twen- 
Ify-two  years  before  (aa  I  mentkmed  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  1779,)  fell  in 
an  earlier  stagie  of  the  same  honourable  course.  Colonel  Ogilvy  was  the  son  of 
tS&e  late  sir  John  Ogihry,  head  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  and  brother  to  the  present  sir  Walter. 

i  Outeiis  was  in  high  estimation  for  enterprise,  ana  adventurous  boldneaaand 
^^erooit^y  and  was  a  dlsfinguished  favourite  with  the  oiiieeps  and  soldiers. 

k  Ot  my  friend  and  relation,  major  Bisset,  his  brother  officers  and  sddiers  of 
Ihe  4£d,  best  attest  the  merits  by  their  esteem  and  regret 

1  See  narrative  Thy  authority)  of  the  moFeme&ts  of  the  42d,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  and'  signed  A.  Stewart,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  42d  R.  U. 
negimeikt ;  and  Jalnts  Stirlitig,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  4Sd  R.  If . 
regiment. 

m  Sindaiir  himself^  in  his  declaration  before  the  Highland  Society,  testified, 
that  from  bia  vciuid  he  fefl  into  a  9woDn ;  and  before  he  recovered,  the  standani 
va»  gone. 
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CHAP,    of  his  having  it  in  hia  possession,  adduced  two  witnesses 
LXix.     ^^  prove  that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  French:  and  suth 


1001,  ^®  ^^^  testimony  of  the  recapture.  The  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  is,  that  major  Stirling  took  the  standard,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  Sinclair;  who  being  wounded,. and  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  lost  the  same ;  and  that  it  was  retaken  by  An* 
thony  Lutz.  Taking  no  part  in  the  dispute,  the  historian 
has  only  to  express  his  wish,  that  future  narrators  of  Bri-^ 
tish  wars  may  ever  have  to  celebrate  such  valour  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  42d  and  foreign  regiments,  the  captors 
and  recaptors  of  a  standard  that  was  termed  invincible  till 
it  was  borne  against  the  troops  of  Britain.  < 
General  On  the  death  of  gencrsd  Abercrombie,    Hutchinson 

Sn^soc- "     succeeded  to  the  supreme  command^  under  circumstances 
peeds  to      the  most  trying  and  difficult.     The  victories  of  the  8th, 
la^^"^'     l^th,  and  21st,  must  naturally  impress  many  with  an  idea, . 
that  French  Egypt  was  subdued,  and  that  nothing  remain* 
ed  but  to  take  possession  of  the  conquest :  such  is  the 
opinion  all  those  would  form,  who  regard  fighting  as  the 
Great  diffi-  ^^^7  arduous  of  a  soldier.     The  British  had  impaired  the 
puitie*  that  force  of  the  enemy,  but  still  they  were  much  more  numer- 
loainedin    ous  than  the  invading  army;  and  our  troops  had  to  con^ 
Jjj?  ®''^'^'   tend  against  foes,  which  military  heroism  often  encounter 
in  vain :  they  had  to  penetrate  an  unknown  country ;  to 
traverse  trackless  deserts ;  to  wade  through  burning  sands, 
pxposed  to  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  fast  approaching 
to  vertical  heat ;  they  had  to  meet  with  difficulties  unessay- 
ed  in  the  history  of  British  warfare,*-^ifficulties  so  nume- 
rous and  complicated,  as  to  exceed  any  that  had  been, 
experienced  among  the  mountains  of  Hindostan,  or  the 
woods  of  St.  Domingo :  to  undergo  such  hardships  requir- 
ed not  only  British  prowess,  but  magnanimity,  arid  the, 
moral  energy  of  professional   duty.       To   aninaate   and 
Jnvigprate  these  principle^,  was  %ht  first  and  grand  object 
^lan  of      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  general.     To  attack  Alexandria  was  at  present 
9|iei«^pM'  impracticable ;  since  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  the 
exertions  must  reduce  his  army ;  and  even  success  in  that 
enterprise  tend  ultimately  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  exper 
ditjon,     Hiitchinsoii,  therefore,  resolved  to  pe^t^etrate  into 
the  country,  reduce  Lower  Egypt,  and,  make  his  way  "to 
Qmo  i  thence  that  Alexandria  would  be  insulated,  an4  i( 
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not  ts&en  by  storm  compelled  to  capitulate.     Completely   CHAP, 
to  debdr  the  Frcnth  army  from  communications  with  the  i— ^,^,^. 
interior  country,  he  cut  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  to  let  the     ^^qi^ 
sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  thus  render  the  capital  an 
island*     Having  aifected  this  change  Hutchinson  proceed- 
ed in  his  plan  of  reducing  Lower  Egypt ;  and  while  lord 
Keith  commanded  the  coast  to  intercept  communications 
between  France  and  her  troops,  sir  Sidney  Smith  headed 
a  squadron  of  gunboats  that  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  cooperate 
with  the  army. 

In  esdiibiting  pursuits  requiring  patience,  constancy, 
and  fortitude,  more  frequently  than  active  prowess,  there 
is  less  room  for  minute  description  of  operation  than  gen- 
eral exhibition  of  object,  conduct,  progress,  and  result.  In 
proposing  to  reduce  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  up 
to  Cairo,  t>ne  purpose  of  Hutchinson  was,  to  facilitate  the 
way  for  a  junction  of  troops  from  India,  that  were  expect- <^ 
cd  soon  to  reach  Suez,  so  that  not  only  advances  were 
necessary  for  the  general  objects  of  the  expedition,  but  such 
advances  as  would  secure  the  route  of  the  expected  rein- 
forcements :  it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  with  this 
view  our  general  proceeded.  By  the  19th  of  April,  forts 
Julien  and  Rosetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  were 
captured ;  and  being.now  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Turk9,  they  proceeded  up  the  banks  to  Rhamanich, 
which  was  at  oiice  a  magazine  of  provisions  to  the  enemy, 
and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  Delta:  here  the 
French  made  a  standi  but  were  vanquished,  and  retreated 
towai^s  Cairo;  and  the  British  troops  took  possession  of 
the  town.  This  was  a  very  important  stage  in  our  pro- 
gress, since  we  thereby  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Menou  in  Alexandria,  and  Beltiard  the  French  generad 
in  Upper  Egypt;  comn;ianded  the  Delta,  and  had  the 
means  of  intercepting  the  convoys  of  provisions  for 
the  ehemy.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the  army  continued 
its  march  up  the  river,  in  a  fine  country.  Accustomed  to 
Mahomedan  and  French  depredators,  the  people  regarded 
the  new  comers  at  'first  with  dread,  but  afterwards  with 
WOQder  when  they  found  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
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GHAP    British  committed  the  slightest  pillage  f  aad  at  laA  with 
^^       grUtitude  hauled  them  si»  their  deliverert  ft6m  tb  pluiider^ 


isoi^  ing  banditti*  The  only  gratiutoos  contribiition  whkk  our 
champions  required  was  wafeer^  this  beverage  irith  glad- 
dened eagerness  the  natives  brought^  and  re^dil;  supplied 
with  every  provision  in  their  power,  heroes,  who  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  scanty  stores,  strictly  observed  the  |flan^ 
ciples  of  justice,  and  showed  that  British '  troops  are 
soldiers,  not  robbers.  On  the  15th  of  M^,  intelli*^ 
gence  was  received  that  Belliard  was  in  full  march  fronv 
Cairo  towards  the  British  army :  Hutchinson  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  expected  attack.  On  the  16th  the  Turks 
commenced  the  onset,  the  French  took  post  in  a  wood  of 
date  trees  which  they  maintained  for  three  hours,  but  at 
length  were  compelled  to  retreat.^  Hi^se  successes  encou- 
raged great  numbers  of  Arabs  to  join  the  British-army,  and 
while  they  were  making  such  progress  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  they  also  made  advances  in  the  Delta,  and  took 
a  very  valuable  convoy  on  the  canal  of  Menouf,^  which 
joins  the  Rosetta  to  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  river* 
Being  secure  on  both  sides,  our  army  advanced  up  the 
bank,  but  were  obliged  to  traverse  deserts  that  came  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Nile ;  and  at  the  summer  solstice, 
under  a  vertical  sun,  our  soldiers  were  digging  their  way 
through  the  burning  sands  of  Africa ;  but  their  constancy 
and  resolution,  in  encountering  the  soil  and  climate,  were 
equal  to  their  heroic  courage,  in  forcing  the  sabres  and 
cannon  of  hostile  men.  At  length  they  crO)»ed  the  wii« 
derness,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  presented  thenselves  to 
their  astonished  view,  and  the  difficulties  of  nature  which 
they  had  just  surmounted,  were  absorbed  in  their  wonder 
at  the  stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  dtey  beheld. 
At  Gizeh  the  camp  was  placed,  and  dispositions  were 
made  for  investing  Cairo  fi'om  both  sides  of  the  Nile ;  bat 
the  French*  garrison,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  with*' 
stand  the  efforts  of  the  British,  offered  to  capitulate.  A 
convention''  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  27th   of 

n  See  sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  99.  Every  officer  with  whom  1  h»ve  (Mttiversed, 
agrees  in  this  account  so  singalarly  hononrftblc  to  British  soldiers. 

o  See  in  London  gaaeUe  extraordinary,  letter  of  imrjorHottowi^',  dated  tlM 
20th  of  May.  p  See  Ibid,  letter  of  general  Hutchinson  to  loni  Uobait, 

dated  June  Ut.  4  State  Paiiersr,  June  17th,  1802. 
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tuae,  by  which  it  was  affreed  that  the  French  ^ere  to  be  chap. 
conveyed  to  their  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  their  *--^*^- 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  effects^  within  fifty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  ratification ;  men  of  letters  and  naturalists 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  papers  and  collections ;  an 
exoneration  was  granted  to  such  of  the  people  as  had  ad* 
helped  to  the  cause  of  Prance ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that 
Meoou  might  avail  himself  of  these  conditions,  for  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them 
were  notified  to  the  general  commanding  before  that  city, 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  communication  being 
made*  And  thus  the  efforts  of  our  commander  and  army, 
surmounting  very  arduous  obstacles,  effected  a  momentous 
part  of  their  purpose;  and  it  depended  upon  Menou, 
whether  the  whole  was  not  compassed  by  the  convention 
of  Cairo.  A  few  days  after  this  treaty,  the  army  from 
J[ndia  arrived  en  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  our  brave  troops  from  the  east,  that 
after  tasting  so  deeply  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war, 
fortune  did  not  permit  them  to  participate  on  this  occasion 
in  its  glories. 

Menou  was  far  from  approving  of  the  article  in  the 
capitulation  of  Cairo,  by  which  he  might  have  been  inclu- 
ded in  the  convention.  He  had  long  expected  a  rein- 
forcement, which  was  under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  and  that  commander  had  spared  no  diligence  to 
reach  Alexandria  ;  but  the  vigilance  and  ability'  of  lord 
Keith  rendered  his  approach  impracticable  :  after  having 
advanced  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast,  bfeing  descried 
by  the  English  fleet,  he  departed  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion ;  so  that  Menou  had  only  the  garrison  with  which  in 
Apyil  he  had  been  inclosed  in  Alexandria. 

rKaval  heroism  and  ability  appears  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Elphin-r 
9tQne,  Captain  Charles  Elphinstone  Flemyng,  son  to  lord  Klphin^tone,  the 
elder  brother  of  lord  Keith,  though  several  years  under  thirty,  distinguished 
bimself  throaghout  the  war ;  but  espeeially  in  1797/ in  the  West  Indies,  where 
commanding,  a  frigate,  he  cut  out  sevei-al  Spanish  ships  from  a  harbour,  under 
the  cover  of  batteries,  and  in  the  fa<ie  of  frigates.  Captain  Charles  Elphinstone, 
iton  to  William,  India  director,  se^nd  brother  of  lonl  Keith,  several  years  youn- 
ger than  his  eousin,  has  also  acquired  high  reputation  ;  and  captain  Charles 
Adam,  (son  to  a  sister  of  lord  Keith  and  to  Mn  Adam,  w^m  this  history  has 
repeatedly  mentioned),  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  Sybil  frigate,  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  captured  the  French  Chipone,  of  much  superior  force, 
and  tertninatfld  hostiltties  by  an  achievemetit  as  brilliant  a^  any  performed  by  a 
single  ship  during  the  arduous  contest. 
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OHAP.  Meanwhile  the  British  forces  were  at  Cul*o,  afidhad 

^^^^^.^time  to  survey  the  famed  capital  of  Saracenic  Egypt^ 
1801.  which  was  found  to  be  totally  different  from  what  it  had 
been  reported  by  travellers,  and  very  unlike  the  magnifi- 
cence which  has  so  often  delighted  the  reader  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments.'  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  however,  were  found  to  be  much  more  simi- 
lar, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  either  the  diversity 
or  resemblance.  The  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  political 
revolutions,  may  dissipate  or  transform  cities ;  but  the 
Mahomedan  character  and  manners  are  stationary  and 
uniform :  topographical  and  statistical  reports  of  Egypt, 
however,  come  not  within  the  plan  of  the  history. 

Inpormed  that  Menou  would  not  accede  to  the  capitu- 
lation, Hutchinson  prepared  to  proceed  against  Alexan- 
dria.    The  French  were  sent,  under  the  escort  of  general 
Moore,  to  Rosetta ;  and  as  quickly  as  possible  embarked 
for  Europe.     In  the  beginning  of  August,  Hutchinsou 
being  now  on  the  coast,  made  dispositions  for  besieging 
Alexandria.     On  the  15th,  he  invested  that  city,  on  the 
eastern  and   western  front;  while  lord  Keith'  cooperated 
from  the  north  with  his  fleet,  and  on  the  south  with  the 
gunboats  that  were  assembled  in  lake  Mareotis  :    Alexan- 
dria'was  thus  completely  surrounded.     On  the  21st,  the 
British  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  great  harbour.     On 
the   22d,  general   Coote,   who  commanded  the   western 
detachment,  protected  by  the  gunboats,  in   the   Mareotis 
on  the  right,  and  by  light  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  on 
the  left,  moved  forward  near  the  walls  of  the  town.      Oa 
the  east,  so  recently  the  scene  of  British  heroism,  'Hutch- 
Capture  of  inson  with  the  main  army  pressed.^  By  the  26th,  Menou^ 
driTand     ^^^^^g  resistance  totally  hopeless,   offered  to  capitulate ; 
expuisioa    and  received  the.  same   terms  which  had  been  granted  to 
FreDdh      Bdliard  at  Cairo.     Such  was   the  issue  of  Bonaparte's 
from  expedition  to  Egypt :  there,  as  in   all  their  undertakings 

during  the  last  war,  the  French  prospered  until  they  en- 

s  Sir  Robert  Wilson  inforros  ii8,  that  Mr.  Hammer  procured  in  Cairo  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  in  Arabic  manuscript, 
containing  many  more  stories  than  have  as  yet  been  published,  and  which  he 
means  to  translate  ;  see  p.  154. 

t  See  letter  of  lord  Keith,  dated  the  27th  of  August,   and  inserted  in  die 
London  gazette  of  the  17th  of  November  ;  and  sAv  Robert  WilsOD,  from  p*  1S7 
'  '       to  206.  u  See  Robert  Wilson,  p.  l«7. 
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countered  the  forces  of  Britain :  there  Bonaparte  learned^    chap. 
that  in  vain  he  might  project  schemes  of  maritime  and  ^.^p^,,^ 
commercisd  conquest,   when  opposed  hy  the  naval  and      igQ^ 
military  heroes  of  Britain*     All  the  mighty  preparations 
imd  hoasted  achievements  of  four  years  in  pursuit  of  the 
favourite  object  of  the  chief  consul,  perished  without  leav* 
ing  a  wreck  behind.     The  whole,  and  every  part  of  this 
expedition,  displayed  the  British  character  in  its  manifold 
excellencies*     Adventurous  courage  guided  by  wisdom, 
united  with  patience   and   magnanimous   constancy,  and 
were  all  inspired  by  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  enhanced 
by  justice.     Such  were  the  qualities  that  rendered  Britain 
triumphant  in  the  signally  glorious  campaign  of  Egfpt,  in 
such  Britain  may  always  confide,  and  such  let  her  enemies 
dread.     If  ambitious  pride  should  overlook  more  remote  ' 

events,  when  she  seeks  war  with  Britain,  let  her  remember 


CONCLUSION. 

The  new  ministers  of  England,  following  the  example  T*™j"*" 
of  their  predecessors,  uniformly  declared  themselves  desirous  var. 
of  peace,  whenever  it  should  be, attainable  with  security,  and 
a  negotiation  was  opened  with  M.  Octo«  The  chief  difficulty 
arose  from  Egypt,  which  Bonaparte  was  resolved  if  pos* 
sible  to  retain ;  and  the  British  government  was  determined 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  a  setdement  which  would  prove 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England.  That  difficulty 
however  lessened,  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
progress  of.  our  arms*  Both  parties  wisely  observed  the 
strictest  sccresy  concerning  the  overtures,  the  advances, 
and  the  obstacles :  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Britain  and 
France  had  been  extremely  sanguine  in  summer,  but  in 
autumn  they  began  to  fear  that  the  reciprocal  discussions 
were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  pacification.  Various  cir- 
cumstances convinced  the  public  that  the  crisis  was  fast 
npproaching,  and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  a  few  days 
would  announce  the  continuance  of  war.  With  such  antici- 
pations September  closed ;  and  never  were  hopes  of  imme- 
tliote  peace  more  distant  throughout  London,  than  during 
Vol.  IV.  R  r  r 
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OiAP.    the  greater  part  of  the  1st  of  October-     Such  were  the 
^^^*    opinions  that  prevailed,  when  the  next  day  opened  witik 


II0I       intelligence,   that   peace   was    concluded   between  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  republic.     The   tidings   spread 
through  the  country  a  joy  that  was  natural  and  ju«t,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  peace  would  be  secure  and  perneia- 
nent ;  and  that  supposition  was  founded  in  an  idea  that  the 
chief  consul  of  France  would  regard  the  real  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  would  not  provoke  dismission 
from  his  oi&ce,  by  rendering  it  the  instrument  of  national 
misery.    The  reasoning  was  fair ;  the  hopes  of  durable 
tranquillity  were  founded  on  probable  grounds,  and  the 
rejoicings  were  general.*     They  were  hot  however  uni- 
versal, as  from  the  situation  and  character  of  the  chief  con- 
sul, a  small  number  augured  inveterate  hostility  to  Britain. 
The  objects  which  the  former  ministers  had  professed 
to  seek  by  war,  and  in  the  successive  negotiations,  were, 
the  security  of  Britain,  restitution  to  her  allies,  and  the 
independence  of  Europe.    From  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  separate  treaties  which  had  been  concluded  by  her  first 
confederates,  it  was  impracticable  for  Britain  to  provide 
for  their  independence  any  farther  than  they  chose  to  co- 
operate themselves.     Restitution  to  allies  was  become  a 
much  narrower   proposition  than   before,  because  allies 
were  so  few  :  it  now  comprehended  only  demands  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt;''  and  for  the  restoration  of  places 
which  were  taken  from  the  queen  of  Portugal.     The  con- 
quests of  France  had  been  immense,  but  ceded  by  their 
former  possessors,  could  not  with  any  hopes  of  success  be 
reclaimed  from,  her  by  Britain  ;  and  all  the  restitution 
which  we  sought  to  our  allies  was  obtained.     Respecting 
Britain  herself,  ministers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  retaining  all  the  acquisitions  of  our  valour  :  we 
did  not  fight  to  subdue  the  possessions  of  others,  but  to 

X  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  one  who  rejoieed  at  the  peace.  I  thought 
it  would  be  lasting,  because  it  was  the  interest  of  France,  and  the  chief  consul 
himself,  that  it  should  be  permanent ;  and  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly  de«lareit 
his  regcet  that  the  two  first  nations  in  the  world  should  waste  their  resources 
and  power  in  enmity » 

y  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  had 
.not  reached  Britain ;  though  by  many  it  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  chief 
consul ;  and  that  he  readily  consented  to  evacuate  a  country  from  wbKsh  he  Juxevr 
Jitt  troops  had  been  drken  by  force. 
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secure  ourselves.  We  agreed  to  restore  all  our  acquisi-  CHAP, 
tions,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  posses-  ^[^j^ 
sions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope  ^^i^i 
was  to  be  opened  to  both  parties  :  and  the  island  of  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  Britain,  but  to  be  placed  on  such,  a 
footing  as  to  render  it  totally  independent  of  France.'  As 
a  mere  question  of  terms  and  equivalents,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  might  not  have  commanded  greater 
extent  of  territory,  if  acquisition  had  been  our  object ;  but 
acquisition  was  an  object  which  the  present,  like  the  former 
ministry,  uniformly  disclaimed ;  and  the  retention  of  a  plan- 
tation more  or  less  was  held  to  be  a  very  inadequate  ground 
for  incurrring  the  expense  and  loss  of  another  campaign. 
The  preliminaries,  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
were  ratified  by  the  chief  consul  on  the  7th ;  and  so  ter- 
minated the  memorable  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  republic* 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  opened  new  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, which  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preface, 
appear  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  a  subsequent 
period,  which  shall  embrace  the  history  and  progress  of 
that  pacification;  the  state  and  sentiments  of  the  two 
countries,  and  of  other  nations  during  the  peace  ;  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  rupture,  with  the  events  which  may 
ensue  until  hostilities  be  brought  to  a  permanent  conclu- 
sion* The  most  important  object  which  Britain  ascer- 
tained at  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  was  her  own 
security:  for  this  valuable  blessing  under  Providence, 
she  was  indebted  to  her  own  extraordinary  efforts  during 
the  whole  of  the  contest,  but  especially  since  the  rupture 
of  the  first  negotiation  at  Paris.  She  had  proved,  even 
beyond  her  own  exertions  in  former  times,  that  she  was 
superior  to  the  whole  naval  world  combined  against  her 
in  war.  Every  attempt  to  disturb  her  rights,  to  invade 
her  dominions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  impair  the 
sources  of  her  commercial  prosperity  and  political  great- 
ness, have  recoiled  on  the  authors  :  never  had  her  com- 
merce been  so  flourishing,  or  her  power  so  resistless,  as 
during  the  most  arduous  war  which  her  history  has  to 

z  See  State  Fapen»  October  1,  ItOl.  " 
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CHAP,     record*     Threatesed^  and  acmal  rebellion,  only  denuNi'^ 
atrated  paramount  loyalty  and  patriotism :  attempts  on 


1101  ber  finances/  displayed,  beyond  former  conception,  ther 
extent  of  her  resources ;  leaving  their  bounds  £ar  beyond 
calculation ;  resources  exbaustless,  because  flowing  from 
minds  which  aflfbrd  perennial  supply :  menaced  invasion  nerv- 
ed only  to  show  the  number  and  force  of  her  voluntary  de- 
fenders* Every  means  that  fertile  genius  could  devise, 
or  gigantic  power  execute,  was  essayed  against  our  coun-t 
try :  if  she  could  have  been  subdued  by  any  bunftAn  effort^ 
in  the  late  arduous  contest  she  must  have  fallen:  tb<t 
stupendous  exertions  that  were  employed  against  Britain, 
but  employed  in  vain,  demonstrate  her  invincible.     Hsai; 

RESTS  OUR  8SCURITT,  IN  THE  MANIFEBTATIOM  OV  RE- 
SOURCES NOT  TO  BE  EXHAUSTED,  A  B:PIRIT  NOT  TO  Bt 
BROKEN,  AND  A  FORCE  NOT  TO  BE  SUBDUED  :  OUR  SECU- 
RITY IS  INVULNERABLE  WHILE  WE  CONTINUE  WHAT  W^ 
HAVE  BEEN,  AND  ARE  TRUE  TO  OURSELVES* 

a  From  Uie  Acoountpre*ented  to  the  hoaie  of  oommon%  it  appears  ih»i 
the  national  income  amounts  to  the  wonderful  mm  of  uxt^'three  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds  four  shil« 
iiogs  and  eight-pence,  exceeding  the  expenditure  by  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  and  eighty  pounds  six  and  eighfe^pence,  besides  the  annual  millioii. 
^rom  the  same  vouchers  it  appears,  that  so  rapid  haa  been  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Pittas  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  that  in  siUeeu  years  and 
•  half,  sixty-seven  millions  tvro  hondred  and  fifty -five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds  have  been  puid  ofi* — See  No.  6,  Accounts  respecting  t^e 
l^ublic  FuodeU  Debt,  p.  ^  column  second. 
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pj^.  B.    The  Roman  Numerals  direct  to  the    Volumcy  and  the 

Figures  to  the  PageJi 


ABERCROMBIE,  general,  appointed  to  comihand  in  North 
America  in  1758.  i.  150,  Expedition  against  TiconderagOy 
151.    Unsuccessful,  td.     Subsequent  successes,  id. 

lieutenant  colonel,  killed  at  Bunker's  Hill,  ii.  13. 
general  Robert,  commands  the   Malabar  army 


9r^ 


against  Tippoo  Saib,  iii.  482.  Progress  of,  483.  Prevented  by 
the  floods  from  joining  the  main  army,  idid.  Cooperates  in 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  ib.  Success  in  the  West  Indiest 
iv.  272. 

■■  *  general  Ralph,  efforts  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  iv. 

100.  Commands  the  first  division  of  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
'  land,  386.  ^  Landing  at  the  Helder,  id.  Subsequent  con- 
duct in  Holland,  ib.  Testimony  of  the  duke  of  York  in  his 
favour,  389.  Commands  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  coast, 
378.  Proceeds  to  Egypt,  4 1 7.  Conduct  on  the  2 1  st  of  March, 
wounded,  427.    Death,  ib.     And  character,  428. 

Abstraction  is  politics.     See  Parliament, 

Acadiansy  or  French  neutrals,  i.  1 17  and  118. 

Acre.     See  sir  Sidney  Smith, 

Adamy  William,  Esq.  id>ilities  and  character,  ii.  272.  His  speech 
on  the  influence  of  the  crown,  273.  Adheres  to  lord  North, 
452.  Proposed  inquiry  concerning  the  trial  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  iv.  129.  Masterly  view  of  Scottish  law,  131.  Elo- 
quent speech  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  judges,  ib.  Mo- 
tion on  the  penal  law  of  Scotland,  132.  Able  and  profound 
reasoning,  ib. 

'  captain  Charles^  son  to  the  former,  brilliant  naval  achieve- 

ment, iv.  495. 

Adamsj  Daniel,  secretary  to  an  innovating  society  iv.  1 35.  Ar« 
rested,  136. 

— —  Samuel,  president  of  the  congress.    Sec  Congress. 

Addington^  Henry,  esq.  is  ap^pointed  speaker  of  the  house  or 
commons,  iii.  251.  Proposition  of,  respecting  the  slave  trade* 
278.  He  proposes  voluntary  contributions,  iv.  324.  Is  ap» 
pointed  prime  minister,  403. 

Adultery  J  bill  respecting  divorces  for.  See  Auckland^  and  Part 
fiament. 
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j#^co2a,  effect  of  his  conquest  of  Britainj  i.  2. 

Mbaniansy  iv.  415. 

jflbeT(iarl€^  commands  the  expedition  to  the  Havannah,  i.  232. 

Alexander  succeeds  his  father  Paul,  iv.  479.  Character  and 
pacific  dispositions,  it.  Adjustment  between  him  and  Bri- 
tain, 480. 

Mfredy  genius  and  wisdom  of,  i.  8.  Extricates  his  country  fnun 
imminent  danger,  ib.  Perceives  the  security  and  aggrandize- 
ment  of  Britain  to  depend  chiefly  upon  her  navy,  9.  Foun- 
der of  English  jurisprudence,  navigation,  and  censmerce,  ib. 

jtlleny  Ethan,  proceedings  of,  on  the  lakes,  ii.  18. 

jimericaj  Americans,  and  American  colonies.  America  discov- 
ery of,  i.  20.  First  voyages  to,  by  England,  ib.  Farther  dis- 
coveries in,  25,  Voyages  to,  for  discovering  the  northwest 
and  northeast  passages,  37.  By  sir  Francis  Drake,  ib.  First 
projects  of  colonization  in,  by  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  39.  Colo- 
nies planted  in  under  James,  47.  South  colony  of  Virginiafc 
and  north  colony  of  New  England.  Genius  of  republicanism, 
in  New  England,  ib.  Different  political  principles  of  the 
southern  and  northern  colonies,  56.  Navigation  act  for  secur- 
ing to  Britain  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  57,  New 
colonies  in  the  north,  south,  and  middle,  60.  Progress  of  the 
American  colonies  under  William,  72  and  7%.  .  Under  queen 
Anne,  87  and  88.  Under  George  I.  9«  and  99.  Opinion  of 
Walpole  on  the  taxation  of  America,,  ib.  State  of  colonies  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  113  and  114.  Encroachments 
of  the  French,  115.  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  116.  Farther 
aggressions  of  the  Frehch,  119.  Internal  state  of  the  colo- 
nies, 122.  Hostilities  in  America,  123.  Campaign  1755  in, 
124  to  128.  Campaign  1756  in,  134  and  135.  Of  1757,  144. 
Expedition  to  Louisburgh,  ib.  Unsuccessful,  ib.  Result  of 
tliat  campaign  unfortunate,  145.  Campsdgn  175Bin,  150.  Ob- 
jects and  plans  of,  ib.  Conquest  of  cape  Breton,  ib.  Disap- 
pointment at  Ticonderago,  «A.  Capture  of  French  forts,  151. 
Result  of  the  campaign  successful,  ib.  Campaign  1759  rn,»d. 
Amherst  commander  in  chief,  152.  Expedition  under  Wolfe 
to  Quebec,  ib.  Dififiiculties  of  the  undertaking,  ib.  Battle  of 
Quebec,  victory,  and  death  of  Wolfe,  153,  154  and  155,  Que- 
bec surrenders,  155.  Result  of  the  campaign  glorious,  ib. 
156.  Campaign  1760,  in,  j'A.  Complete  subjugation  of  Can- 
ada, 157.  Contraband  trade  in,  276.  Projects, of  Mr.  Gren* 
ville,  respecting  our  colonies  in,  277.  Innovating  scheme  -of 
taxation  in,  ib.  State,  character  and  dispositions  of  the  nor- 
thern, middle,  and   southern  colonies  respectively,  278  aiid 

•  279.  Plan  of  taxing  America,  287.  Stamp  act,  290.  Effects 
of  the  new  system  in  America,  292.     The  people  threaten  to 

.  abstain  from  British  commodities,  294.  Violent  proceedings 
in,  303.  Especially  in  the  north,  ib.  Nonimportation  agree- 
pents  of  the  colonies,  305.  Policy  of  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry, respecting,  ib.    Repeal  of  the  sUmp  act,  3 10.    Law  4«- 
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claring' the  British  right  of  talatkn,  f^..  NeWimptnts^on, 
332.     Colonies  of,  displeased  at  the  new  imposts,  367.    Mas- 
sachusetts foremost  in  discotitent,  368.    Lord  Hillsborough's 
letter  to  assemblies  of,  369.     Outrages  at  Boston,  370.     Re- 
vival against  the  colonies  of  the  statute  for  trying,  within  the 
realm,  treasons  committed  beyond  seas,  378.   Discontents  in^ 
385.     First  policy  of  lord  North  towards  the  colonies,  399. 
Tumult  at  Boston,  400.    Trial  and  acquittal  of  captain  Pres- 
ton, 401.     The  colonies  become  tranquil,  409,    Diversity  of 
sentiment  between  New  England  and  the  other  colonies,  420. 
Is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  ministers,  ib.    Southern  colo^ 
nies  tranquil,  northern  turbulent,  441.     Massachusetts  disa- 
vows the  authorities  of  the  British  constitution,  442.     Tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  458.   Export  of  tea  to, 
462.     Alarm  at  Boston,  ib.    Letters  of  the  governor  discov- 
vered,  463.     Tea  arrives  at  Boston,  464.     A  mob  throws  the 
cargo  into  the  sea,  4$5.   For  the  proceedings  thereon  in  Eng- 
land, see  Parliament^  and  Britain,    Effects  of  the  new  British 
measures  in  the  colcmies,  494.    Ferment  through  the  provin- 
ces, td..  Resolution  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  496.    Solemn 
league  and  covenant,  498.    M-eetingof  a  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  501.     Proceedings  of,  see  Congress,     Spirit  of 
colonial  proceedings,  507.     Military  preparations,  ib,     Mas- 
sachusetts the  hinge  of  peace  and  war,  508.    Proviijcial  con- 
gress of,  assumes  the  supreme  power,  509.    Farther  proceed- 
ings respecting,  in  Britain,  see  Britain  and  Parliament,  State 
of  affairs  and  sentiments  in  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
1775,  ii.  2.     General  enthusiasm,  ib.    Warlike  preparations, 
4.  Commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  5.     Battle  at  Lexington,  6.     Attempt  on  Ti- 
conderago,   10.     Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,   12.     WashingtoR 
appointed  commander  in  chief,  see  Washington,     Expedition 
to  Canada,   see  Montgomery^   Carlton^  &c.     Proceedings  in 
Virginia,  23.     Scheme  of  lord  Dunmore  for  exciting  negro 
slaves,'  25.     Project  of  Connelly  in  Pennsylvania,  26.     Main- 
land, and  the  Carolinas,  ib^    Campaign  1776  :  for  British  ef- 
forts!, gee  Hotve^  Burgoyne^  Clinton^  Sec.  Internal  proceedings 
of  the  colonies,  61.     Declaration  of  independence,  64.     Was 
independence  their  original  aim,  66.     The  provincials  refuse 
offers  of  conciliation,   71.     Defeated   at  Long   Island,  but 
escape,  73  and  74.     Bum  New  York,  77,     Partially  defeated 
at  White  Plains,  hut  escape,  79  and  80.     Consternation  ofi  on 
the  successes  of  Comwallis,  83.     Expect  Howe  at  Philadel- 
phia, ib.    But  are  agreeably  disappointed  by  his  termination 
of  the  campaign,  84.     They  are  animated  to  offensive  opera- 
tions, 85.     Surprise  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  ib.    Defeated 
on  the  lakes,  90.     Their  privateers  annoy  our  trade,  9 1 .   Dis- 
tressed situation  of  their  army  during  the  winter,  117.     Nev- 
ertheless their  hopes  and  spirits  are  high,  118.     Dispositions 
of,  to  oppose  the  British  at  Brandy  wine,  121.     Their  fortifica- 
tions on  the  river,  124.    Their  distressed  situation  at  White 
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MiMi,  ISS.  Atid  Valley  Forge,  1 127.  Their  gdleys  destrey^ 
ed  at  Skenesborough,  131.  Stratagem  of  their  general  Schuy 
ler,  f^.  They  surround  the  British  at  Saratoga,  139.  See 
Gate9,  They  conclude  a  treaty  with  France,  1 78.  Skirmishes 
with  the  royalists  in  the  commencement  of  1778,  197.  Refuse 
to  treat  with  the  British,  but  as  an  independent  nation,  300. 
Operations  in  the  Jerseys,  202.  Their  attempt  on  Rhode 
Island,  206.  They  are  di^iossessed  of  Georgia,  245.  But 
assisted  by  the  French,  249.  They  besiege  Savannah,  ib.  But 
are  repulsed,  250.  Their  defence  of  Charleston,  279.  But 
are  conquered,  300.  Operations  of  their  detached  parties, 
303.  State  of  their  army  at  New  York,  309.  They^arc  desert- 
ed by  general  Arnold,  314.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Guil* 
ford,  377.  Besiege  Ninety-Six,  379.  Their  successes  against 
Comwallis,  382.  Inaction  in  1782,  416.  Their  independence 
is  acknowledged  by  Britain,  440.  And  peace  concluded,  441. 
State  of,  at  the  peace,  447.  Claims  of  loyalists  from,  iii. 
175*  American  republic,  as  affected  by  the  revolutions  in 
Europe,  iv.  348.  Their  spirited  conduct  respecting  the 
French,  349.  ' 

Amherst^  appointed  commander  in  chief  in  America,  i.  152. 
Progress  in  Canada,  ib. 

AmBterdam.    See  Holland. 

Andre  J  major,  his  character,  cfntcrprise,  and  fate,  ii.  312. 

Anncy  queen  of  England,  popular  among  the  contending  parties, 
i.  77,  Though  a  tory  in  principles,  is  long  governed  by  the 
whigs,  78.  Her  successful  war,  79.  Rejoins  the  church 
party,  85.  Her  reign  favourable  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, 89. 

Anaotij  lord,  with  Hawke,  destroys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  i.  159. 

Anatruther^  John,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  prosecut- 
ing Mr.  Hastings,  iii.  121.  Distinguished  himself  on  the 
question  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  iv.  1 30.  Distinguishes  himself 
on  the  questions  about  Muir  and  Palmer,  ib. 

Antwerfiy  hopes,  through  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  reopen  the 
Scheldt,  iii.  30.     Yields  to  the  French,  iv.  23. 

(ArgyUy  duke  of,  voluntary  raises  two  thousand  men,  ii.  170. 

Armada^  Spanish,  discomfited  by  the  English,  i.  41. 

Arnold^  general,  marches  to  join  Montgomeiy,  ii.  19.     Arrives 

.  opposite  Quebec,  20.  Joins  Montgomery  in  the  siege,  21. 
On  the  death  of  Montgomery  raises  the  siege,  23.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  Americans,  312.  Enters  into  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  general,  ib.  Which  being 
discovered,  he  saves  himself  by  flight,  314.  Incursion  into 
Virginia,  378. 

Arthur  J  mui'der  of,  destructive  to  his  uncle  king  John,  i.  11. 

Artillery^,  see  difibrcnt  wars  and  battles.  Moral,  see  Acre 
and  Egypt. 

Assembly y  general  of  Scotland;  debates  concerning  patronage,  ii. 
151.     National,  see  France. 
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Atkol^  the  duke  of,  cedes  the  Isle  Man  to  goverftmeht,*!.  294.. 
Duke  of  (son  of  the  former),  voluntarily  raises  a  thousand  men 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  ii.  170.   Firm  and  prudent  con-- 
-duct  of,  during  the  militia  disturbances,  iv.  315,  316. 

Auckland^  lord,  see  Eden, 

Austria^  depressed  under  the  first  war  of  Maria  Theresa,  i.  99. 
Assisted  by  Britain,  106.  Confederacy  with  France,  139. 
War  with  Prussia,  and  operations,  148,  149.  The  Austrians 
are  defeated,  ib.  Prove  successful,  177.  Again  defeated,  181. 
Campaign  of  1761,  203.  Of  1762,  243.  See  FredGvic^  and 
Russians.  Joseph  of  Austria  is  chosen  emperor  of  Germany, 
335.  He  supports  the  catholics  of  Poland  against  the  dissi- 
dents, 367.  Dismemberment  of  Poland.  See  Catharine. 
Character  of  Joseph  opens,  ii.  327.  He  aspires  at  the  posses- 
sion of  Bavaria,  ib.  But  is  opposed  and  baffled  by  Frederic, 
ib.  Peace  of  Teschen,  328.  Death  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
ambitious  schemes  of  Joseph,  iii.  30.  Opposed  and  baffled  by 
Prussia,  60.  Operiations  of  Joseph's  armies  against  the 
Turks  in  1788,  197  199.  Unwise  and  unsuccessful,  200. 
Proceedings  of  Joseph  in  the  Low  Countries,  see  Joseph  and 
JSTetherlands*  Successes  of  the  Austrians  in  1789,265.  266. 
Leopold  disposed  to  peace,  390.  Peace  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  392.  Policy  of  Leopold  caused  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, see  Leofiold.  War  between  Austria  and  France,  iv. 
14.  Campaign  1793.  97.  104.  109.  114.  See  Britain  and 
Frederic.  Campaign  in  1794,  163.  to  172.  Campaign  1795 
indecisive,  22 1.  Campaign  in  Italy  17^6, 255.  to  265.  Campaign 
1797, 298.  to  302".  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  303.  Congress  at 
Rastadt,  371.  Encroachments  of  the  French,  372-  The  war 
is  renewed,  373.  Campaign  i'n  Germany,  374.  377.  Progress 
in  Italy,  377.  378.  In  Switzerland,  381.  Siege  of  Genoa,  445. 
Capitulation,  446.  Campaign  in  Italy,  446— 449.  In  Ger- 
many, 449—— 45 1 V  Decisive  defeat  at  Hohenlinden,  452. 
P^ace,  453. 
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BACOK^  the  pride  of  English  philosophy,  described,  i.  182. 

Balloons^  Air,  invention  of,  iii.  44.  Essayed  in  England,  46. 

Bank.    See  England^  and  Britain. 

Banks ^  Joseph,  Esq.  ability  and  laudable  employment  of  an  am- 
ple fortune  i.  364.  Accompanies  captain  Cook  to  the  south 
seas,  ib. 

Bannaty  the,  overrun  by  the  Turks,  iii.  202. 

Bcmrington^  admiral,  commat^ds  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  241. 
Wounded,  243.  Intercepts  a  French  convoy,  432. 

Bdrbadoest  dreadful  hurricane  aty  368.  See  West  Indies. 

Bavarioy  see  France^  and  Austria. 

Beckfordj  noted  reply  of,  to  the  king  i.  410. 
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Marre^  calcmel,  speech  of,  on  American  %((Mrs,  i.  478.  Character 
of  his  eloquence,  515.  See  Parliament, 

^edfordydul^e  of,  ambassador  from  Britain,  concludes  the  peace 
of  Fountainbleau,  i.  255.  Takes  a  Jead  in  the  Grenvillle  ad- 
ministration, 263.  Severely  attacked  by  Junius,  ii.  391. 

■■■■      ■  duke  of,   grandson  of  the  former,  opposes  th6  war 

with  France,  iv.  146.  Strenuous  opposition  of,  to  the  treason 
and  sedition  bills,  233.  His  speech  on  the  threats  of  an  inva- 
sion, 340. 

Beaufoy^  Mr.  See  Parliament  and  Dis^enter^,  ^ 

Belgrade^  besieged  by  the  Austrians  without  success,  iii.  200. 
Captured,  265. 

Bender  J  captured  by  the  Russians,  iii.  265. 

Birmingham y  riots  at,  iii,  467. 

Bishofisy  English,  See  parliament^  and  their  respective  names, 
Horsley,  Watson,  8ce. 

Bis^et^  captain  James,  answer  of.a  French  privateer  to  iv.  97,98,  n. 

'M  major  Robert,  killed  at  Alexandria,  iv.  429. 

Blair,  X)i\  character  of,  ii.  156. 

Blakeneyy  general,  his  gallant  defence  of  Minorca,  i.  132. 

Bollingbroke^  directs  his  genius  against  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
i.  104. 

Bolton^  duke  of,  proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  admiralty,  ii.  343. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleone,  a  young  Corsican,  distinguishes  himself 
in  France,  iv.  224.  Commands  the  French  army  in.  Italy,  253, 
Victories  of,  257.  Battle  of  Lodi,  ib.  Rapacious  plunder,  258. 
policy  of,  259.  Fresh  victories  of,  263.  Ileduction  of  the  pope, 
268.  Campaign  in  Italy .298,  to  302,  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
303.  Iniquitous  disposal  of  the  Venetian  territories,  ib.  Ex- 
•  pedition  to  Egypt  with  a  great  army  and  fleet,  340.  Account 
of  his  fleet,  see  ^felson.  Proceedings  of,  in  Egypt,  402.  Mill- 
.  tary  progress,  403.  Professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan 
feith,  405.  Compared  with  Mahomet,  ri..  Civil  and  political 
administration, 2*.  Marches  into  Syria,  406.  Progress  of,  407. 
Invests  Acre,  410.  Operations  and  events,  see  sir  Sidney 
Sinith*  Vanquished  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  encounter 
Englishmen,  417.  Returns  into  Egypt,  and  beats  the  Turks, 
ib.  Civil  administration,  418.  Sudden  departure  for  Paris,  422. 
Popularity  of,  424.  Especially  with  the  army,  ib:  Plan  of  a 
new  constitution,  ib.  He  declares  himsielf  the  advocate  of 
freedom,  428.  The  national  representatives  adverse  to  the 
change,  429.  He  enters  their  assembly  with  grenadiers  and 
bayonets,  ib.  Who  remove  opponents  to  the  will  of  the  gene- 
ral, 430.  And  establish  unanimity,  ib.  He  is  chosen  chief  con- 
iiul,  ib.  Offers  peace  to  Britain,  431.  Civil  proceedings  of, 
443,444.  Preparations  for  the  <;ampaign,  445*  March  over  the 
Alps,  447.  Progress  in  Italy,  ib,.  Battle  of  Marengo,  448.  Dan- 
ger of  the  consular  army,  ib^  Means  of  extrication,  ib.  Signal 
victory,  449.  Italy  surrenders*  ib.  Settlement  of  that  country, 
1$,  Proceedings  of  in  1801,480. 


b^stawefij  admiral,  commands  enflefct  againil  the  TreticK,  i.  123. 
Commands  in  the  Mediterranean,  159.  Victory  o^  cape 
Lagos,  F60. 

Braddocki  general,  sent  to  command  in  America^  i.  126.  -Cha- 
racter, i^.  Surprised,  defeated,' ^amlkilled,  127. 

^rissotj  and  other  revoilitionists.'  See  France. 

iristotj  city  of,  Voluntary  contributions  for  the  War,  ii.  171. 

Britain^  early  history  of,  i.  1  to  4.  Under  the  Saxons,  sec  Eng* 
land',  and  '^cotlandy  till  the  union.  Union,  86.  Beneficial  to 
both  kingdoms,  ib.  Accession  of  the  Hanover  family,  89.  See 
George  I.  Violence  of  the  whigs,  9^3.  Septennial  parliaments, 
93.  GrO\«th  of  ministerial  influence,  94.  Intercourse  of  ^Vith 
foreign  }>6wers,  ib,  Recij)rocal  benefit  to  France  and  England 
from  long  peace,  95.  Policy  of  Walpole,  98.  See  George.  II. 
Expense  of  subsidiary  treaties,  100.  War  with  Spain^  105. 
Interferes  in  German  politics,  106.  War  with  France,  107. 
Eifects'of  th*  rebellion,  7*.  Peace  Of  Aix^la-Chapelle,  110. 
Prosperiify  binder  Mr.  Pelham,  ib.  Encroachments  of  France 
On  Americati  territory,  see  Amenca,  Commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, 123.  France  the  aggressor,  124.  Seizure  of  the  ene* 
inies-  merchantmen,  ib.  Campaigns  in  America,  see  Jfnherstj 
Wolf€\  &c.  Setids  Byng  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  131.  Beha- 
viour, trial,  and  Execution  of  Byng,  132,  133.  Dissensions  in 
thec£d3inet,  143.*  Mr.  Pitt  is  appointed  secretary  of  state,  144. 
Ste  Pitt.  ^Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  145.  British 
operation^  in  Germany,  1 46.  Convention  at  Cloister^SeVen, 
147.  Ex'pedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  ib.  Successes  of 
Hawkei  159.  Battle  and  signal  victory,  160  and  161.  feee 
Haiifke,  iBritish  aflairs  in  the  East  Indies.  See  India.  Clive, 
and  achievements  of  our  armies  in  Germany,  174.  Battle  of 
Minden,  177.  Representation  of  Britain  to  neutral  powers, 
181.  Stite  of  British  affairs  in  October  1 760,  1 84.  Death  of 
George  II.  f'A.  Accession  of  George  III.  192.  Set  George  til. 
National  unanimity,  195.  Achievements  of  the  British  in  Ger- 
many, 200  to  204.  Negotiations  for  peace,  ib.  Proposed  inter- 
ference of  Spain,  209.  Refused  by  Britain,  ib.  Change  of 
ministry,  214.  Family  compact,  222.  Marriage  of  the  king  to 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh,  216.  War  with 
Spain,  220.  Capture  of  Martinico,  230.  Capture  of  Havartna, 
237.  See  Hopfjanna.  Of  Manilla,  238.  Victories  in  Portugal,  - 
ib.  Capture  of  the  Hermione,2d,  Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
247.  Peace  of  Fontainbleau,  251.  Discussed,  see  Parliament. 
Unpopularity  of  the  Bute  ministry,  256.  Change  of  adniihis- 
tration,  259.  Prosecution  of  Wilkes,  265.  Financial  schemes 
of  the  new  minister,  275.  Taxation  of  America,  see  Patlia- 
inent  and  America.  Indisposition  of  the  king,  295.  Change  of 
ministry,  298.  Sentiments  of  Britain  on  American  affairs,  305. 
Object  and  spirit  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  310. 
Grafton  ministry,  926.  Wetikness  of,  341.  Irish  affairs,  344. 
See  Ireland.  Prevalent  discontents,  ii.  358.  Return  of  Wilkes, 
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•359.    See   Parliament.    Declared  inelligtble,  377.    Nationaf 
ferments,  378.    Popular  writings,  387.  See  Junius,   Petitions^ 
392.  Remonstrance,  see  city  of  London,    Change  of  ministry, 
394.    Conciliatory  attempt  of  lord  North,  399.    Dispute  with 
Spain  about  Fauk land's  island,  406.    Adjusted,  409.    Discon- 
tents begin  to  subside,  42  K  Death  of  tke  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  43 1.  Treatment  of  Matilda  of  England,  queen  of  Den* 
mark,  439.     Rescued  by  her  royal  brother, t6.     See,Ma(ilda, 
War  with  the  Caribs,  453.  Discontents  subside,  458.  National 
prosperity,  459.    Rise  of  the  war  with  America,  461.  ^  King's 
message,  465.     See  Parliament  and  AmericaJ    Impression  in 
Britain  from  the  American  disputes,  512.  Literary  elForts  of> 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  541.    Campaign^  ii»  America, 
see   Gage^  Howcy  &c.     Internal  pix)ceedings,  see   Congress- 
Legi&lative  measures  of  Britain,  see  Parliament^ ,  Majority  of 
th6  nation  favourable  to  the  ministerial  system*  ii-,  29.     The 
American,  a  popular  war,  3 1 .  Apprehension  of  Sayer  for  high 
treason,  ih.     He  is  discharged,  52.     The  nation  continues  fa- 
vourable to  war,  92.     Causes,  reasonings,  a^id  motives,  93. 
Party  violence,  94.  Conspiracy  of  John  the  painter,  95.    Con- 
duct  of  France  and   Spain  in  the  American  contest,   157. 
.Efforts  on  the  fate  of  Burgoyne,  176.     Voluntary  Jeviesu  of 
men,  170.    Britain  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  France,  179. 
Naval  operations  under  Keppel  and  Palliser  unsatisfactory, 
217.    See  Rodney ^  Hood^  &c.     The  nation  is  rpu^ei  by  difR- 
culty  to  strenuous  exertion,  220.     Rupture  with  Spain,  237. 
.  $pain  the  aggressor,  238.     Warlike  operations  in  the  West 
>  Indies,  241.  Indecisive,  243.  An  immense  armament  menaces 
our  coast,  254.    Patriotic  and  loyal  unanimity  of  Britain  when 
the  country  is  threatened,  255.    The  resources  and  efforts  of 
the  country  rise  with  her  difliciilties,  259.    Ministers  become 
unpopular,  273.  Spirit  of  association,  274.  Protestant  society, 
275.  Riots  of  1780,  277.   Dreadful  conflagrations,  278.    They 
are  crushed,  280.  The  successes  of  Rodney  restore  our  naval 
supremacy,  293,     Capture  of  the  merchantmen,  and  censure 
of  miiiisters,  295.    Proceedings  against  the  rioters,  332.     See 
lord  Loughborough^    Weddtrburne,     Political  effects  of  the 
riots,  325.     General  election,  326.    Hostile  jealousy  of  the 
continental   powers,   329.    Armed  neutrality,  ib,    A  treat)- 
discovered  between  the  Dutch  and  Americans,  334.  Rupture 
with  Holland,  335.  The  Dutch  the  aggressors,/^.  Campaigns 
in  India.    See  India,    Plan  of  the  combined  maritime  powers 
against  Britain,  357.    Invasion  of  Jersey,  ib,   Gibraltar,  siege 
,.of,  see  Elliot.    Operations  in  the  Atlantic,  363.    In  the  north 
seas,.  364.    Action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  by  admiral  Parker,. 
3654    Dissatisfaction  prevails,  386.    On  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis,  the  nation  becomes  adverse  to  the  war  and  to  the  min- 
istry, ib.    Dismission  of  the  North  administration,  393.    Plan 
of  the  new  ministers,  397.    Mr.  secretary.Fox  endeavours  to 
make   peace  with  Holland  and  America,   401.    Change  of" 
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mhustiy,  ib.    Naval  and  military  opera-tions,  see  respectiTe 
admirals  send  generals,    Hqfl^le  ambition  against  Britain  frus- 
trated, 438.  Overtures  for  peace,  440.  Treaties,  441.  Review 
of  the  contest,  442.    Lofty  genius  and  invincible  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  447.     Administration  of  lord  Shelbume,.  45 1 . 
Deficient  in  strength?  ib.    Coalition  between  Fox  and  North, 
457.    Change  of  ministiy,  460.    Constituents  and  strength  of 
the  coalition  ministry,  476.    Dismissed,  488.    Causes  of  its 
dismission,  see  Parliament.     Mr.  Pitt,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  made  prime  pinister,  495.     Popular  opinion  favourable 
•to  the  new  minister,  ib.  Commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admin- 
istration, iii.  5.     State  of  the  country,  and  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued, 9.     Britain  resumes  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  22.    Disposed  to  protect  the  rights  of  Holland,  36. 
Recovers  from  the  distresses  of  the   war,   37.     Great  and 
increasing  prosperity  of,  62.  Confidence  of  the  moneyed  inter- 
est in  the  minister,  ib.    Alarming  attempt,  ag^ainst  the  king, 
9 1 .  Alarm  of  all  ranks,  92.  Commercial  treaty  between  Britain       ' 
and  France,  97.  Popular  sentiments  respecting  Hastings,  122. 
Causes  of  a  change,  ib.    Interposes  in  the  affairs  of  Holland^ 
154.  With  effect,  155.   Resumes  her  character  of  defender  of 
Europe,  205.   Thwarts  the  ambition  of  Catharine^  ib.    Illness 
of  the  king,  218.     See  George  HI.  and  Parliament.    Joy  and 
rejoicings  at  his  recovery,  242.     Defensive  confederacy  with 
Holland  and  Prussia,  260.    Caused  by  the  confederacy  of 
Catharine  and  Joseph,  ib.  Assists  Sweden,  270.  Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  in,  355.   Dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka 
sound,  377.     Spain  yields  to  the  demands  of  Britain,  383. 
Efforts  for  counteracting  imperial  ambition,  386.  Liberal  and 
wise  policy  of,  392.     Better  understands  the  French  revolu- 
tion, 410.     Ministers  forbear  discussion  of  its  merits,  411. 
Effects  of  Burke's  work  on  the  subject,  412.     Dispute  with 
Russia,  417.     Principle  of  British  interference  in  continental 
politics,  420.     Effects  of  Paine's  works,  458.    Riots  at  Bir- 
mingham, 459.    Political  enthusiasm,  461;  Wide  diffusion  of 
superficial  literature,  zd.  Multiplication  of  political  clubs,  468. 
Projects  of  reform,  ib.   Friends  of  the  people,  469.    Rise  and 
progress  pf  the  corresponding  societies,  47 1 .    Second  part  of 
Thomas  Paine,  ib.    Proclamation  against  seditious  writings, 
472,  State  of  the  police,  474.    Britain  anxiously  contemplate^^ 
the  French  revolution,  iv.  5.    But  will  not  interfere,  6.   Eng- 
lish societies  address  the  Fnench  national  convention,  30.  And 
send  them  a  presentof  shoes,  31.  Anti-constitutional  ferment, 
37.  Association  against  republicans  and  levellers,  38.  Discus- 
sion between  Britain  and  France  at  the  close  of  1792,  44. 
France  the  aggressor,  47.    France  declares  war  against  Bri- 
tain and  Holland,  60.     Public  opinion  favourable  to  war  with 
France,  64.     Objects  of  Britain,  66.     Campaign  of  1793  in  ] 

Holland,  84  to  8.8.     See  Frederick.     In  the  JsTetherlands^  98.  \ 

Soldiers  of,  excel  in  close  fight,  99.     Qpemions  of^  101  and  / 
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106—110.  Sec  Frederttk,  Successes  in  thd  East  and  W^sl 
Indies,  115.  Progress  of  revoWMkmary  doctrines,  118.  Facts 
and  causes,  -1 19.  Progress  of  dernoci-atic  societies,  134— «ld6< 
High  price  of  provisions,  162.  Riofs,  ib.  Negotiation,  163^ 
Unavailing,  ib.  Trials  for  treason  commence,  186.  Con- 
clude, 190.  Treaty  between  Britain  and  America,  192,  Mar- 
riage of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  princess  of  Brunswic,  203. 
Campaign,  1795.  Disastrous  expedition  to  Quiberon,  219. 
Britain  victorious  by  sea,  222—223.  Discontents  from  the 
war,  229.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  ib.  Seditious  meetings,  230. 
Insults  to  the  king,  231.  See  Parliament.  Campaign  of  1796. 
Britain  successful  where  she  fights  alone,  272.  Birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  273.  Sends  an  ambassador  to 
Paris,  t'A.  Campaign  on  the  continent,  see  France  and  Austria, 
Negotiation  for  peace  commences,  275.  Concludes  unfavour^ 
ably,  281.  Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  285.  State  of  the  bank, 
286.  Rapid  decrease  of  cash,  2 87.  Order  of  council  to  sus- 
pend payment  of  coin,  ib.  Found  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
•288.  Mutiny  of  the  sailors  commences,  289.  Quelled,  29  h 
Marriage  of  the  princess  royal,  296.  Naval  preparations  of 
our  enemies,  304.  Victory  of  Jervis,  305.  See  ^(cn/w.  .Of 
Duncan,  306.  See  Duncan.  Second  negotiation  for  peace 
commences,  308.  Concluded,  311.  Public  opinions  and  senti- 
ments after  the  victories  of  1797,  320.  Loyal  and  patriotic 
energy,  321.  Voluntary  contributions,  324.  Voluntary  associa* 
tions,  326.  The  whole  nation  becomes  armed,  ib.  Threats  of 
an  invasion,  340*  Rouse  the  spirit  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
Britons,  ib.  Naval  operations,  see  Warren.  And  splendid  vic- 
tories, see  J\/el8on.  Effects  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  346. 
Government  is  vei*y  popular,  353.  Scheme  of  alliance  with 
Russia,  358.  Projected  union  with  Ireland,  357 — 969.  See 
Union  and  Pitt.  Her  fleets  block  up  the  ports  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  38 1 .  Expedition  to  Holland,  see  Prederic, 
Capture  of  Surinam,  393.  War  with  Tippoo  Saib,  see  Jfor^ 
nington^  and  India.  Gloomy  prospect  at  the  close  of  1799, 
432.  Wish  for  peace,  ib.^  ReiuSes  Bonaparte's  overture  for 
negotiation,  433,  Camjinign  1800,  453—456.  High  price  of 
provisions,  457.  Alarming  illness  of  the  king,  472.  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Baltic,  see  J^elson.     Expedition  to  Egypt,   see 

*  Egyfit^  Mercrombie^  Hutchinson^  and  Keith.  Peace,  499. 
Conditions,  ib.  Britain  ascertains  her  security,  500.  Through 
the  manifestation  of  resistless  strength,  ib.  The  tenure  of 
British  security,  wisdom,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  force,  ib. 
So  protected,  Britain  is  invulnerable,  ib. 

Brunswic^  duke  of,  commands  the  combined  armies  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  17.  Proclamation,  18.  Invades  France,  34.  Retreat 
of,  ib. 

Burgorj7ie^  {general,  successes  in  Portugal,  i.  239.  Commands  in 
C-Anadd,  ij*  329.    Manifesto,  130.    Prof^ress  and  successes  of? 


133.  Diific^es  beg^ia,  ib.  JDUtr^ased  situationi  136.  Surren* 
ders  at  Saratoga^  13^.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  see  Parliament, 

JBurke,  Edmund,  eaq.  supports  the  Rockbgham  party,  i.  371. 
Speech  of,  on  American  taxation,  473.  Extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  American  affairs,  480.  Parliamentary  character  of^ 
515.  Plan  of,  for  conciliation,  246 — 250.  Conciliatary  motion 
of,  ii.  43.  Motion  on  the  employment  of  Indians,  174.  Presents 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  suffering  catholics,  237.    His  part 

,  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  261.  Bill  for  the  reform  of  public 
economy,  269  to  271.  Resumes  his  plan  of  economical  reform, 
339.  Proposed  inquiry  into  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  387. 
Made  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  462.  Celebrated  speech 
of,  on  chartered  rights,  483.  Remonstrance  on  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  iii.  8.  Speech  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  50.  Opens  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Hastings,  78. 
Proposes  impeachment,  ib.  Opinion  of,  on  imprisonment  for 
debt,  1 1 3,  n.  His  speech  on  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
,179.  Libels  against, /2 5 6.  Declares  his  disapprobation  of  the 
French  revolution,  361.     Deems  the  dissenters  bent  oq  the 

.  downfal  of  the  church,  371.  Writes  on  the  French  revolution, 

-  412.  Effects  of,  on  the  public  mind,  413.  Dispute  with  Fox 
on  the  French  revolution,  423— r425.  Final  separation,  ib. 
Real  difference  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  French  revolution,  466. 
Burke's  view  of  the  war  with  France,  iv.  61.  Opinion  of,  on 
objects  and  conduct  of  the  war,  101.  Deems  peace  with  regi- 
cides impracticable,  123.  Treatise  against  a  regicide  .peace, 
276. 

J3w^e,  earl  of,  educates  the  king,i.  189.  Made  a  privy  counsellor, 
193.  » Secretary  of  state,  197.  Administration  of  commences, 
217.  Character,  218.  Public  measures,  see  Britain.  Unpopu- 
lar, 224.  Haughty  deportment,  248.  Totally  unsuitable  to  the 
.  pnglish,  249.  His  peace  reprobated,  252.  Impartial  estimate 
of,  254.  Resigns,  259.  Supposed  by  the  people  the  prompter 
of  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  263.  Charge  of. secret  influence 
never  proved,  ib.  The  stamp  act  imputed  to  his  influence,  272. 
Supposed  to  have  prompted  the  dismission  of  the  Grenville 
administration,  296.  The  alleged  influence  never  proved,  297. 


CABOTi  voyages  of,  i.  20. 

Cadiz,  See  British  wars  with  Spain, 

Calcutta,  See  India, 

Caledonia^  an  asylum  to  the  Britons  against  the  Romans,  i,  2. 

Calonne,  See  France, 

Cambrayj  treaty  at>  an  epoch  in  political  history,  i.  27. 

Camden^  lord,  see  Pratt.  His  ,son,  earl  Camden,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Irelandy  iv/  210.  Measures  of,  for  repressing  the  Irish 
discontents,  335.  Resigns  the  viceroyalty,  338. 
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Camden,  in  America,  battle  of,  ii.  303.  See  Comwallis. 

Camfibell,  Dr.  defender  of  Christianity,  ii.  153. 

Campbellj  colonel,  expedition  of,  to  Georgia,  ii.  245  to  247.  Vic- 
tory, and  reduction  of  the  province,  ib. 

Canute  conquers  England,  i.  9.  Policy  and  benefits  of  his  reign, 
10. 

Carribsj  war  with,  i.  453. 

Carleton,  general,  defence  of  Quebec,  ii.  54.  Progress  of,  on  the 
lakes,  88.  Crown  point  taken,  90.  Resigns,  129.  Appointed 
commander  in  chief  in  America,  416. 

Carlisle,  earl  of,  heads  a  commission  for  offering  peace  to  Amc- 
rica,  ii.  178.  Arrives  in  America,  199.  His  offers  are  refused, 
200.  Directs  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  201.  Returns  to 
England^  212.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  397.  Able  speech 
of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  104.  Correspondence  between 
and  earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  iv.  209.  Argu- 
ments of,  against  lord  Auckland's  divorce  bill,  440. 

Carolina,  see  America.  As  one  of  the  southern  colonies,  also 
Clinton,  Bawdon,  Comwallis,  &c. 

Caroline,  queen  of  pngland,  i.  99.  Ability  and  policy  of,  ib. 
Caroline,  princess  of  Brunswic,  married  to  George  prince  of 
Wales,  iv.  203. 

Catkarive,  spouse  of  Peter,  emperor  of  Russia,  ability  and  con- 
duct, i.  245.  Is  appointed  imperial  sovereign,  246.  Her  lofty 
character  begins  to  unfold,  285.  She  raises  her  creature  to  be 
king  of  Poland,  286.  Supports  the  dissidents  and  confirms  her 
influence  in  Poland,  ii.  366.  Rupture  between,  and  Turkey, 
367.   Military  operations,  402.  Wisely  courts  connexion  with 

.  Britain,  ib.  Her  victories  by  land  and  sea,  403  and  404.  Alarms 
Austria  and  Prussia,  405.  Her  farther  snccesses,  432.  To 
remove  their  fears,  proposes  to  dismember  Poland,  433.  To 
which  they  accede,  434.  Execution  of  the  scheme,  456. 
She  concludes  peace  with  Turkey,  491.  She  unwisely  adopts 
a  policy  hostile  to  Britain,  329.  Stimulates  the  armed  neutrality, 
ib^  Hostile  to  Britain,  330.  Offers  her  mediation  to  the  mari- 
time powers,  440.  Political  concert  of,  with  the  emperor,  iii. 
35.  She  unwisely  avoids  connexion  with  Britain,  65.  Her  views 
upon  Turkey,  188.  Endeavours  to  stir  the  Turks  to  revolt, 
190.  War  with  Turkey,  194.  Operations  of  her  armies  in 
1788,  203.  In  1789,  263  to  266.  Against  Sweden,  ib.  In  1790, 
operations  against  the  Turks,  393  to  395.  Against  Sweden,  ib, 
397.  Peace  with  Gustavus,  ib.  Peace  with  Turkey,  440.  Mo- 
tives  and  views,  ib.  Her  designs  against  Poland,  444.  Stimulates 
hostility  against  France,  iv.  7.  Effects  a  new  partition  of 
Poland,  114.  Death,  347. 

Cavendish,  lord  John,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  ii. 
392.  Made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  396.  Resigns,  402. 
Again  appomted,  462. 

diaries,  archduke,  successes  against  Jourdain,  iv.  269.  A  se- 
cond time  drives  the  French  from  Germany,  375. 
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Cituriotfei  of  M<><iklenburg,  married  to  ouir  king,  qvk^en  of 
Britain,  U^IS,  Crowned>  21?.  Dignified  and  affecting  answer 
of,  to  an  address  of  Parliament,  during  the  illness  of  3xe  king, 
ill.  237.  Maternal  feelings  of,  exhibited  at  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  iv.  296.  Conjugal  anxiety,  359. 

Qhariotte^  princeas  royal,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen, 
ir^enuity  and  accomplishnaents,  iii,  244.  Display  of  her 
talents  on  the  recovq^  x)f  her  royal. father,  iby    Married  to 

^  the  prince  of  Wirtemherg,  iv.  296. 

Cheaterfijsld^  earl  of,  his  remark  on  the  patriotism  of  Wilkes, 
and  the  piety  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  i.  271,  n.  ^ 

Churchill^  the  poet;  object  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  283,  n. 

Clairfaity  and  other  Austrian  generals,  see  Austria. 

Ciarencej  duke,  see  William  Henry, 

Clinton^  general,  campaign  in  South  Carolina,  and  siege  of 
Charleston,  ii.  57  to  60.  Expedition  of,  up  the  north  river,^ 
128.  Appointed  commander  in  chief,  199.  Evacuates  Phila- 
delphia, 20 1 .  March  through  the  Jei:seys,  with  the  battle,  of 
Freehold  court  house,  202  to  203,  (1779.)  Carries  on  a  waif 
of  detachments,  250  to  252.  Expedition  against  Charleston, 
297.  Strength,  siege,  and  capture  of  that  town,  to  301* 
Returns  to  New  York,  ib.  Operations  at  New  York,  ib,  to 
302.  Overreached  by  Washington,  381.  Attempts  to  relieve 
Comwallis,  383.  Too  late,  ib.  Resigns  the  comnaand,  416. 

Clive^  account  of,  i.  1 66.  Achievements  of,  1 67.  Receives  the 
command  of  the  British,  168.  Campaign  1757  of,  begins,  ib^ 
Ends,  170.  Battle  of  Plassey,  and  revolution  of  Bengal, /d« 
Deposes  Dowla,  and  makes  Jaffier  viceroy,  ib.  Lord,  returns  to 
India, '322.  Restores  peace,  ib.  And  obtains  to  the  English  an 
annual  revenue  of  one  million,  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  S^S.  Defends  himself  from  attacks  in  parliament^ 
430;  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  452.  Terminated,  453. 

ClootZy  Anarcharsis,  heads  an  embassy  from  the  whole  human 
race,  iii.  408.  Preaches  atheism  on  the  scaffold,  iv.  2.  And 
dies  blaspheming  his  God,  ib. 

Coghlatij  lieutenant,  heroic  enterprise  of,  iv.  454. 

Cominercc  and  navigation,  English,  founded  by  Alfred,  i.  9.  Pro- 
moted by  the  Danes,  ib.  Advances  of,  under  Edward  IH.  13. 
Promoted  by  Henry,  iv.  14.  Repressed  by  the  civil  wars,  15. 
Begins  to  flourish  under  Henry  VII.  18.  Advances  under 
Henry  VIII.  24^27.  Under  Edward  VI.  33.  Under  Eli- 
zabeth, 36.  Voyages  of  trade  and  discovery,  37 — 39.  Com- 
mercial companies,  40.  East  India,  ib.  Under  James,  trade 
flourishes,  45.  Plantation  of  colonies,  46.  Advances  under 
Charles  I.  51.  And  the  protectorate,  53.  Advances  of,  un* 
der  Charles  and  James,  59.  Under  William,  7^.  Under 
Anne,  87.  Principles  of  political  economy  not  thoroughly 
understood,  88.  Commerce^  British,  in  connexion  with 
finance  and  funds — Enthusiasm  of  avarice,  96.  South  Sea 
bubble,  97.  Rapid  advances  of  trade  notwithstanding^  ^iHli^r 
Vol.  IV.  It  t  t 
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f.  ^  INDEX. 

i  '  George,  and  his  minister  Walpole,  98.    Advances  df,  \mder 

Mr.  Pelham,  111.  Increased  by  successful  war,  192.  Mea- 
sures of  Mr.  Grenville  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  reve- 
nue, ^75.  Measures  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  276. 
Principles  and  system  of  British  colonization  favourable  to 
trade,  289.  Commerce  injured  by  the  disputes  with  America, 
305.  Influence  of  our  acquisitions  in  Hindostan,  323.  With 
America,  revives,  409.  Mercantile  failures,  442.  Change  of 
mercantile  character,  443-444.  Capture  of  the  mercantile 
*  fleets,  ii.  295.  Revival  of  trade  with  America,  463.  Rapid 
increase  of,  in  Britain,  after  the  peace,  iii.  62.  Unprecedented 
prosperity,  373.     Rapid  increase,  479. 

CongresSf  general,  of  America,  first  meeting  and  acts,  begins, 
i.  501.  Ends,  507.  Second  meeting  and  effects,  ii.  9.  Pro- 
ceedings of  and  effects,  52-— 68. 

Conivayy  general,  opposes  the  stamp  act,  i.  290.  Secretary  of 
state,  30 1 .  Plan  of  conciliation  with  America,,  ii.  270.  His 
motion  for  terminating  the  American  war,  390. 

Cook^  James,  lieutenant,  lands  the  troops  for  ascending  tl^e 
heights  of  Abraham,  i.  153.  Heads  an  expedition  of  discove- 
ry and  science,  364. 

Coofievy  sir  Grey,  character  of,  i.  5 14. 

Coote^  sir  Eyre,  commands  in  the  Camatic,  ii.  352.  Successive 
victories,  353,  354.  Battle  of  Porto  Novo,  ib.  Splendid  and 
decisive  event,  ib.  Campaign,  1782,  425 — 429.  Victory  at 
Redhill,  426.  Complete  success  of,  ib.  Death,  429.  The 
military  saviour  of  India,  ib, 

Cordeliersy  French  party.     See  Frances, 

Cornwallia^  successes  of,  in  the  Jerseys,  ii.  81.  Ordered  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters,  ib.  Distinguishes  himself  at 
Charleston,  299.  Left  in  Carolina,  302.  Wise  administra- 
tion of,  ib.  Obliged  to  take  the  field,  303.  Battle  of  Cam- 
den, 304.  Decisive  victoiy,  ib.  Marches  towards  Virginia, 
376.  Battle  of  Guildford,  377.  British  victorious,  with  eon* 
siderable  loss,fd. '  Enters  Virginia,  380.  Is  surrounded,  3»2. 
Expect  succours  from  Clinton,  ib.  Skilful  and  gallant  de- 
fence, 383.  Receiving  no  assistance,  he  is  forced  to  surren- 
der, ib.  And  capitulates  on  honourable  terms,'  ib.  Governor 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  India,  iii.  281.  Invades 
Mysore,  482.  Dictates  peace  to  Tippoo,  484.  Generous 
conduct  of,  ib.     Appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  iv.  338. 

Com wW/z«,  admiral,  battle  with  the  French,  iv.  222.- 

Corre^/ionrfin^' society,  formation  of,  iii.  471.  Proceedings  of  iv. 
134.  Meeting  at  Chalk  farm,  135.  Plan  of  national  conven-* 
tion,  136.    Ringleaders  arrested  and  papers  seized,  t'd. 

Corsica^  gallant  resistance  of,  against  the  French,  i.  383.  Cap- 
tured by  the  English,  v.  106. 

Court enay^  John,  Esq.  member  of  the  North  party,  ii.  452,  and 
satire  of,  484. 

Craftsman f  character,  scope,  and  effects  of,  i.  104,  105. 
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CutnBtriandy  WUlurni  Augustus,  duke  of,  commands  in  Germa- 
ny, L  146.  Resigns  his  contmand,  147.  Death,  302.  And 
character  ib.     Eminent  for  private  virtues,  303. 

,  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of,  his  majesty  *s  brother. 
Marriage,  i.  427. 


D. 


DjiLTOJSTy  general,  minister  of  Joseph's  tyranny, iii.  288 — 295. 
Drives  the  Netherlands  to  revolt,  293.  Obliged  to  leave  the 
Low  Countries,  297. 

Darby y  admiral,  endeavours  to  bring  a  superior  fleet  to  battle, 
ii.  363.    Which  they  wisely  elude,  ib. 

DemfiBter^  Mr.  character  of,  i.  5 15. 

Denmark,     See  Matilda,     New  revolution  in,  iii.  87,  ^8.     Dis- 

>  pute  with  Britain  about  the  rights  of  neutral  ships,  iv.  462. 
See  J^orthem  ftoivers, 

Dessaix,  general,  joins  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  iv.  448. 

Devonahircj  the  beautiful  dutchess  of,  active  and  successful 
canvass  of,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fo^t,  iii.  4. 

DickMfiy  colonel  of  the  42d,  wounded  in  Egypt,  vi.  421. 

Digdyy  admiral,  commands  in  a  fleet  for  the  relief  6f  Gibraltar, 
ii.  359.  Attempts  the  relief  of  Gomwallis,  383.  But  too 
late,  ib. 

Disaentera^  &PPiy  to  parliament  for  relief  i.  422.  Through  sir 
Henry  Houghton  525.  Apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
iii.  108.  Their  attempts  togainthp  favour  of  the  public,  109. 
The  application  is  rejected  112.  New  motion  fpr  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act,  245.  Fresh  applicatioi)  366.  Favourable  cir- 
cumstances, ib.  Their  cause  is  undertaken  by  Fox,  368.  But 
is  unsuccessful,  371. 

Dowdaewellj  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  301. 

Drakcj  sir  Francis,  voyage  and  achievements  of,  i.  37. 

Dumouner^  the  French  general,  successes  of,  iv.  35.  Invades 
Holland,  85.  Progress  ib.  Evacuates  the  Netherlands,  87. 
Leaves  the  French,  88. 

Duncan^  admiral,  brilliant  and  important  victory  at  Camper- 
dowu,  over  the  Dutch,  iv.  S06,  307. 

Dundasj  Henry,  parliamentary  character  of,  1.  514.  Chairman 
of  a  committee  for  investigating  India  aflairs,  ii.  342.  Speech 
on  the  attempted  removal  of  ministers,  393.  Able  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of,  vi  the  inv^estigation  of  India  affairs,  404. 
Result,  ib.  His  comprehensive  view  of  the  country  and  po- 
.  litical  characters,  45 1 .  Conceives  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  des- 
tined for  saving  his  country,  ib.  His  farther  investigation  of 
India  aflairs,  466,  to  467.  This  examination  first  displayed 
the  force  and  extent  of  his  talents,  468.  Proposes  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  British  India^  ib.    His  opinion  of  the  duty 
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of  a  memlier  of  parliamentf  469.  Opposes  Fox'b  East  ladk 
bill.  See  Parliament,  Procures  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
feited es^tes,  iii.  19.  Bill  for  improving  the  goveminenttof 
British  India,  81.  Presents  a  view  of  the  financial  state  of 
India,  134.  India  finance.  See  parliament.  Bill  for  &ci- 
Utating  wages  and  prize  money  to  seamen,  iii.  479.  State  of 
India  under  his  direction,  480.  View  of  Indian  prosperity  on 
the  established  system,  iv.  77.  He  proposes  its  continuance, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  See  Parliament,  Speech  of, 
in  defence  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law,  1 33.  Plan  of  national 
defence,  326.     Produces  voluntary  ai^sociations, /d.   Supports 

'  union  with  Ireland,  367.  Demonstrates  the  beneficial  effects 
of  union  with  Scotland,  ib.  368.  Chfu-acter  <^his  administm- 
tion,  358. 

Dundasy  Robert,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  nephew  to  Heniy, 
able  speech  of,  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  iv.  130.  De* 
fence  of  the  Scottish  judges,  133. 

■    ,  general,  one  of  tiie  commalnders  in  Holland,  praised'by 
the  duke  of  York,  iv.  389. 

Dunning^  Mr.  opposes  ministry,  i,  394.  His  opinion  on  libels, 
A\2.  Parliamentary  character  of,  5 1 5,  His  part  of  thie  attack 
on  ministers,  ii.  36 1 .  Motion  of,  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  272.    Created  lord  Ashburton,  396. 


E. 

£DE^^i  William,  a  commissioner  for  negotiation  with  Ameri- 
ca, ii.  178.  Propositions  in  favour  of  Ireland,  3^7.  Negoti- 
ates and  concludes  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  97.  Created 
lord  Auckland.  Negotiation  with  Dumourier,  iv.  60.  Bill 
Ibr  the  prevention  of  adultery,  439.  . 

fdinburghy  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170.      ' 

Edward  I.  king  of  £ngland,  see  England, 

Egremont^  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  217.  Able  answer  th 
the  Spanish  manifesto,  222. 

f^SyP^^  French  expedition  to.  See  Bonafiarte^  Kleber^  and 
Menou,  British  expedition  to,  under  Abercrombie  and  Keith, 
Iv.  482.  Arrives  at  Marmorice,  483.  Proceeds  to  Egypt, 
484.  Landing,  ib.  Formidable  force  and  obstacles,  ib. 
Battle  and  victory,  485.  Battle  of  the  13th  of  March,  487. 
Night  attack  by  the  French,  488.  Tremendous  dangers,  ib, 
Bonaparte's  Invincibles  conquered,  ib.  And  standard  taken, 
ib,  British  heroism  triumphant,  489.  Loss  of  their  gallant 
commander,  490.     And   other  distinguished   officers,   491. 

^  Arduous  difficulties  of  the  march  to  Cairo,  493.  Patient  for- 
titude of  the  army,  ib.  Justice  of  our  troops.  British  sbl- 
i^iers,  not  robbers,  ib.  Reduction  of  Cairo,  494.  Of  Alexim- 
^ria,  495.  Complete  success  of  the  expedition,  496.  Leaves 
a  lesson  to  the  enemies  pf  Britain,  ib. 
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£bkrj  BSr.  IbM  protest  of  Edinbaq^fh^  acdvky  of,  in  diftperaing 

'   the  conventioQ,  iv.  122. 

jRtdot^  captain,  captures  Thuixit,  i.  163. 

■  *  '    »  sir  Gilbert,  character  of,  i.  514.    Charges  against  sir  Eli- 

,    jah  Impef  iii.  182. 

^  general  defence  of  Gibraltar,  ii.  361.  Masterly  disposi- 
tions, 362.  Sally  of  Nov.  27th,  ib.  Completely  destroys  the 
prtparationsofthe  enemy,{6.  Second  attack,  435.  Numerous 
and  formidable  force,  and  extraordinary  machinery  of  the  ene- 
my, ib.  Invention  of  redhot  balls,  ib.  Entirely  destroys 
their  preparations,  436. 

£lfikin9tone^  Keith,  captain,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charles- 
ton, ii.  301.  Made  admiral,  reduces  the  cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
iv.  223.  Captures  seven  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  273.  Be- 
comes  lord  Keith.  Blockades,  445.  Attempt  of,  on  Cadiz^ 
455.  Expedition  to  Egypt,  482.  Disconcerts  Gantheaqme, 
495.     Efforts  before  Alexandria,  496. 

— ,  captain  Charles,  gallant  exploit  of,  iv.  495.    Another 

captain  Charles,  naval  reputation,  ib. 

JSnglandj  little  intercourse  with  southern  Europe  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  i.  10.  Effect  of  the  conquest  on  her  laws, 
constitution,  and  manners,  32.  Intercourse  with  continental 
Europe,  11.  Origin  of  wars  between  her  and  France,  ib.  See 
her  several  kings.  Edward  I.  establishes  a  complete  system 
of  jurisprudence,  12.  Edward  III.  discovers  the  importance 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  13.  And  directs  the  genius 
of  the  English  to  those  objects,  ib.  England  under  him  im- 
bibes a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  ib.  And,  acquires 
considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  ib. 
Henry  IV.  promotes  national  prosperity,  14.  Force  and  im- 
portance of  the  country,  under  Henry  V.  15.  Civil  wars  im- 
pede the  arts  and  civilization,  ib.  Institutions  of  England 
favourable  Ho  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  17.  Henry  VIL 
reduces  the  feudall  aristocracy,  19.  And  promotes  nautical 
and  commercial  adventure,  ib.  Result  of  Henry's  reign  on 
the  constitution  and  character  of  the  people,  23.  Henry  VIII. 
under  him  the  interests  of  England  become  more  involved 
with  those  of  the  continent,  26.  His  continental  policy,  ib. 
Vigorous,  hut  unwise,  28.  Principle  of  English  interfe- 
rence in  foreign  affairs,  29.  Henry  holds  the  balance  of 
Europe,  30.  Displays  the  strength  of  England,  but  not  judi- 
ciously, ib.  Reformation,  ib»  Effects  of,  on  the  commercial, 
political,  and  moral  character  of  Englishmen,  32.  Edward 
VI.  promotes  commerce  and  navigation,  33.  Establishes  a 
moderate  and  judicious  reformation,  35.  Mary  for  bad  pur- 
poses admits  good  laws,  ib.  Elizabeth  promotes  trade  and 
navigation,  36.  Forms  an  English  navy,  ib.  See  Commerce 
%x\d' Navigation.  Her  wise  internal  policy,  39.  In  arduous 
circumstances  preserves  England,  41.  And  first  renders  her 
isaistress  of  the  ocean,  ib.    England,  under  Elizabeth^  first 
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attains  tlie  character  of  protector  of  Europe^  43.  Her  wars 
seek  only  security ,  43.  Wise,  moderation  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  id.  This  reign^  though  not  immediately,  eventually 
friendly  to  liberty,  44.  Result  of  this  glorious  reign,  45. 
James  I.  pacific  character,  id.  Raises  commerce  to  an  unpre- 
cedented height,  46.  See  Commerce  and  American  Colonies. 
Judicious  settlement  of  Ireland,  48.  Continental  policy,  ib. 
Intenial  government,  speculatively  arbitrary,  without  being 
practically  tyrannical,  49;  Growing  spirit  of  liberty  among 
the  commons,!^.  They  ascertain  their  rights,  51.  Progress 
of  the  contest  between  Charles  L  and  the  commons,  t^.  to53. 
Noble  efforts  of  Hampden,  ib.  Spirit  of  freedom  becomes  ex* 
cessive,  54.  Degenerates  into  democracy,  <d.  Terminates  in 
regicide  and  military  despotism,  55.  See  Commerce  and 
American  Colonies.  Continental  policy  of  OHver  Cromwell 
58.  Vigorous  but  unwise,  ib.  Literature  and  science,  ib.  Ar- 
bitrary conduct  of  Charles  II.  60.  Rouses  parliament  to  salu- 
tary laws,  and  the  important  improvement  of  the  constitution, 
61.  Whigs,  i6.  James  II.  64.  Folly  and  infatuation  of  his 
conduct,  ib.  Revolution,  65.  Progress  of  commerce  and 
navigation  under  Charles  and  James,  see  Commerce.  William 
III.  forms  a  confederacy  against  France,  for  the  security  of 
Europe,  66.  Crushes  the  French  navy,  ib.  Engird  the 
most  efficient  foe  of  French  encroachment,  67.  Finance,  69. 
Establishment  of  the  bank,  ib.  Funding  system^  ib.  to  72. 
Progress  of  commerce,  see  comvierce.  The  grand  source  of 
English  prosperity,  the  constitution,  75.  Parties,  whigs,  Jaco- 
bites, and  tories,  76, 77.  Anne  attached  to  tories,  but  employs 
whigs,  78.  Victories  under  Marlborough,  id.  to  8 1 .  Whigs 
zealously  support  the  protestant  succession,  85.  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  86.  Henceforth,  for  England, 
see  Britain. 

Erakincy  Mr.  joins  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  ii.  452.  Supports  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  iii.  430.  Defence  of  Hardy,  iv*  h89. 
Equals  Cicero  in  judicial  eloquence^  ib.  Opposes  the  treason 
and  sedition  bill,  237.  His  view  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  283. 

Estaing  D\  operations  of,  on  the  coast  of  America,  ii.  203.208. 
Operations  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  342,  343.  Siege  of  Savan- 
nah, 34-9.     Insolent  bravadoes,  ib.     Totally  discomfited,  250. 


EERDI.VAJ\'Dj  prince  of  Brunswic,  commands  the  allies  in 
Germany,  i.  175.  Gains  the  battle  of  Minden,  177.  Further 
operations,  178.     And  successes,  200  and  241. 

FergusHon^  major  Patrick,  invents  a  new  species  of  rifle,  ii.  121. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  299.  Made  coloneK 
expedition,  exploits,  fate,  character,  305  to  309. 
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-,  Dr.   .^dani)  character  of,  his  philosophy,  ii.  153. 

Secretary  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  America,  1 78. 

I-  ■  ,  George,  brother  to  colonel  Patrick,  governor  of 
Tobago,  ii.  37 1 .  Kind  and  judicious  treatment  of  negroes, 
372.  Gallant  and  able  defence  of  Tobago,  ib, 

Fitzwilliamy  earl  of,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  iv.  209.  Misunderstand- 
ing with  ministers,  210.  Is  recalled,  ib.  Opposes  peace 
with  republican  France,  277. 

Floody  Mr.  proposition  of  pariiamentary  reform,  iii.  371. 

Foxy  Charles  James,  enters  Parliament,  i.  377,  n.  Opposes  the 
coercive  laws  against  America,  480.  Parliamentary  character 
of,  515.  Describes  the  inspiring  effects  of  liberty,  528.  Pro- 
posed inquiry  into  the  war,  ii.  47.  Proposes  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  tlie  nation,  163.  Which  is  partially  granted,  164. 
Progress  and  result,- 172  to  174.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
navy,  182.  Into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ib.  Motion  of,  for 
censuring  lord  Sandwich,  228.  For  removing  the  same,  231. 
His  part  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  261.  Speech  of,  on  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  273.  Chosen  member  for  West- 
minster, 826.  Attacks  the  administration  of  lord  Sandwich) 
337  to  339.  Heads  a  general  attack  against  administration^ 
389.  Motions  by  him  or  under  his  auspices,  to  393.  Effects 
his  purpose,  ib.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  396.  Plan  of 
the  administration  which  he  heads,  397.  Offers  peace  to  the 
Dutch,  401.  And  Americans,  ib.  Resigns,  402.  His  account 
of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  ib.  Details  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct,  454.  Coalition  with  lord  North,  457  to  459. 
His  grand  view  of  public  credit,  460.  Made  secretary  of 
state,  462.  Constituents  and  strength  of  his  party,  476.  His 
East  India  bill.  See  Parliament^  for  discussion.  Unpopulai*, 
486.  Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  ib.  Reputed 
interference,  see  Temfile^  Character  of  his  India  bill,  489  to 
490.  Its  author  becomes  extremely  unpopular,  491.  Impar- 
tial estimate  of  this  scheme,  to  495.  Short  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fox's  character  and  conduct,  496.  Classes  hostile  to  him,  498. 
Contest  for  Westminster,  iii.  3  to  5.  His  views  of  continental 
alliances,  65.  Opens  a  charge  against  Hastings  for  his  pro- 
ceedings towards  Cheyt  Sing,  80.  His  opinion  of  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  from  the  illness  of  the  king,  220. 
Contest  with  Mr.  Pitt  thereon,  ib.  Determined  against  Mr. 
Fox,  226.  Praises  the  French  revolution,  iii.  360.  His  speech 
for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  368  to  369.  Contest  of, 
with  Home  Tooke  for  Westminster,  413.  His  efforts  to 
prevent  war  with  Russia,  418.  Altercation  with  Burke  on  the 
French  revolution,  422  to  424.  Final  separation,  ib.  Motion 
of,  concerning  tlie  law  of  libels,  429.  Supports  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  436,  Real  difference  between,  and  Burke, 
on  the  revolution,  466.  View  of  the  war  with  France,  iv.  61. 
He  predicts  it  will  be  unsuccessful,  68.  Arguments  of, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  123  to  126.     Predicts  the 
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dissoluticHi  of  the  confedn^ey,  ib.  Denies  tfce  alleged  acts  ei 
the  reformists  to  amount  to  treason,  139.  Reprobates  the 
treason  and  sedition  bills,  236.  Speech  on  that  subject,  337-. 
Speech  of,  on  the  failure  of  the  first  negotiation,  283. 

Fox  J  Henry,  father  to  the  former,  resigns  administration,  i.  141. 
Vigorous  talents  of,  225.     But  yields  to  his  inferiors,  ib. 

France^  feudal  institutions  of,  conducive  to  arbitrary  power,  i.  1 8. 
The  monarchy  strengthened  by  the  wars  with  England,  22; 
Phrenzy  of  theological  bigotry,  40.   Rapidly  increasing  power 
of,  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  6 1 .   Under  Lewis  XIV.  62. 
The  impetuous  ardour  of  the  French  operates  in  excessive 
loyalty,  ib.    Lewis  renders  the  profligate  Charles  of  England, 
his  tool,  63.    Folly  of  France  seeking  maritime  power  to 
attack  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  67.    Lewis  raises  his  g^rand- 
son  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  68.     Which  provc^es  a  new  con- 
federacy, 78.   Humbled  and  reduced,  80.   Comiexicm  of,  witli 
Britain,  under  George  I.    Prospers  by  long  peace,  106.    But 
returns  to  ambitious  projects,  ib.     War  with  England,   107. 
Peace,    110.      Encroachments   upon   British  America,   see 
Britain  and   Jmerica,    Renews   hostilities,    123.     Captures ' 
Minorca,  131.     Treaty  with  Austria,  139.     Defeated  by  land 
and  by  sea  throughout  the   war,   see  Britain  and  jfmerica. 
Distress  from  the  war,  283.     Rising  spirit  of  freedom,  ib. 
Diaputes  between  the  king  and  parliaments,  334.     Death  of 
Lewis  XV.  ii.  492*     Charater,  ib.     Situation  of  his  kingdom, 
ib.     Changing   sentiments    of  the   French   people,   ii.    158, 
Hostile   intimations   to   England,    179.    Acknowledges   the 
independence,  ib.     Warlike  operations  against  Britain,  see 
Britain,   British  generals,  and  admirals  Rodney ^  Sec. ;  also 
French  commanders,  d'Eetaing'^  &c.    Plans  of,  in  combination 
with   the  Spaniards  ^and    Dutch,   267.     Her  troops   invade 
Jersey,  ib.     Repulsed,  ib.     Operations  in  Europe,  America, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  see  British  or  French  admirals  or 
generals.    Peace,  440.    Consequences  of  the  war  momentous 
and  fatal,  442  to  444.     Internal  state,  iii.  6 1 .     Prevalence  of 
infidelity,  ib.      Commercial   and   political   pursuits   of,   90, 
Commercial  treaty,  see  Britain  and  Fitt.     Revolution,  view 
of  the  old  government,  301.    Under  Lewis  XIV.  303*    Com- 
mencing change  under  Lewis  XV.  305.    Infidelity,  ib,     Vol- 
taire, ib.     Instances  of,  306.     Beginning  of  anti-monarchial 
doctrines,  307.     Rousseau,  &c.  ib.     Cooperating  causes,  SOS, 
Impolicy  and  burdensome  expense  of  wars  against  Britain,  ib, 
American  war,  309.     Pecuniary  distresses,  ib.     Schemes  of 
extrication,  ib.  Convention  of  notables,  ib,  to  3 12.  Calonne  dis- 
graced,  ib,    Brienne   minister,  ib.     Disputes  between  the 
crown  and  parliaments,  12 — 16.     Ardent  spirit  of  freedom, 
316.    Becomes  excessive,  317.    Arbitrary  measures  of  tlie 
caurt,,ol9.   Ferment,  «d.   Scarcity,  321.   Neckar  recalled, 322. 
Who  counsels  the  convocation  of  the  states  general,  323. 
The  commons   display  a  licence  inconsistent  with  useful 
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liberty,  326.     Meeting  of  the  states,  327.     Comp^ient  partS) 
ib.    Clergy  and  nobles  disunited,  329.    The  commons  declare 
themselves  a  national  assembly,  330.     Popular  violence,  332. 
The  orders  meet  in  one  chamber,  333.     The  soldiers  catch 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  334.     Troops  approach  Paris,  335. 
Neckar  dismissed,   ib.    Popular   alarm,    336.     An  army  of 
national  guards  raised,  ib.    Capture  of  the  Bastile,  337.    The 
king  comes  to  the  national  assembly,  339.     Declaration  of 
rights,  340.  Basis,  rights.of  man,  341.  First  proceedings  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  342.     Object,  subyersion,  ib.    Literary 
men,  f3.   Clubs,  343.    Jacobin^,  ib.   Extend  their  influence  by 
application,  ib.     Reduction  of  the  privileges  of  nobles,  344* 
Confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  ib.     Annihilation 
of  pai*lian>ents,  ib.    The  law.  and  policy  of  the  kingdom  sub- 
verted, 345.     Complete   and   comprehensive  revolution,  ib. 
New  constitution,  346 — 347.     Entertainment  at  Versailles, 
348.     Rage  and  alarm  at  Paris,    349.     A  mob  proceeds  tp 
Versailles,  351.     Outrages,  to  354.,    The  king  is  brought  to 
Paris,  ib.    Farther  proceedings  of  the  revolutionists,  i^.  1790# 
Farther  proceedings,  403.    >J^ew  and  comprehensive  principle 
of  financial  legislation,  404.     Progress  of  subversion,  405 r 
Soundless  power  of  the  mob,  406.    Abolition  of  nobility,  40^. 
Summary  of  changes,  ib,/  Confederation  of  the  1 4th  of  July, 
ib.    Progress  of  confiscation,  446.     Invasion  of  the  ri^ts  of 
German  princes,  447.     Flight  of  the  king,  see  Lewis,    In- 
violability of  the  king's  person  decreed,  452.     Dissolution  of. 
the  assembly^  456.     Result  of  its   acts,  457.     Proceedings 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  iv,  9.   Character  of  the  French, 
10.     Progress  of  republicanism,    11.     Declares  ^  war  against 
the  German  powers,  14.     State  of  the  armies  and  first  opera- 
tions, 15 — V6. ,  Proceedings  at  Paris,  20  to  25.     Riots,  id. 
Insurrection  of  the  ioth  of  August,  25 — 27.     Massacre  of 
September,  28.     Meeting   of  the   national   convention,   30. 
Congratulations  from  English  dubs,  ib.   With  a  gift  of  shoes, 
31.    Schemes  of  depredation,  33.     Victories,  35.     Decree  oi 
the  19th  of  November,  36.     Opens  the  Scheldt,  r*.    Discus- 
sion  with   Britain,   see    Britain,    Parties   and    leaders,   52. 
Prosecution  and  trial  of  Lewis,  see  Leiois,    Declares  war 
against  Britdn,  60     Operations,  see  Dumourier,     Proposes 
j>eace  to  Britain,  93.     Unavailing,  95.    Alarming  state  of,  97. 
Intestine  contests,  104—105.  AstoRishlng  efforts,  106.  Forced 
Loans,  requisitions,  an4>  levies  en  maase^  107 — 108.     Effects, 
ib.     Successes  in  the  close  of  the  campaign,  109  to  U3.    Fall 
of  Robespierre,  184.     Commencing  return  of  social  order, 
211.     New  constitution,  ib*    tfltects  of  her  victories,  213. 
Extent  of  territory,  217.     Campaign   1795  indecisive,  221. 
Internal  affairs,  226.    First  appearance   of  Bonaparte,  224. 
Dissolution  and  character  of  the  convention,  225—227.  Cam- 
paign   1796.      see    Bonafiartej  Jourdain^  and   Moreau.    La 
Vendee  reduced^  252^    Negotiation  with  Britain,  see  Britajn, 
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Campaign  1797  in  Italy,  2p3  to  302.  Naval  oper^tionsj  see 
Britain^  Jervu,  and  Duncan.  Parties,  307.  Negotiation,  see 
JBriimn,  Finds  projects  of  invading  Britain  chimerical,  340. 
Scheme  of  distant  conquest,  see  Bonafiarte,  Renewal  of  war 
with  Austria,  374.  War  against  Russia,  377.  Operations, 
see  Moreauy  is^c.  Ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  397.  Internal  state,  421.  Change  of  government,  see 
Bonafiarte,    Campaign  1800,  445.     Peace  with  Austria,  453. 

Franciaj  Philip,  esq.  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  his  being  a 

.  manager  of  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  iii.  177.  Able  speech 
in  his  own  defence,  1 78,  n. 

,  emperor,  tries  to  raise  his  subjects  in  Antwerp,  iv. 
160,  Opposed  by  Frederic  William,  ib.  Joins  the  allied 
aimies,  161. 

Frankliuy  Benjamin,  discovers  the  governor's  letters,  i.  463. 
Charapter  of,  ii.  159.  Ambassador  to  France,  ib. 

Frederic 'i  prince  of  Wales,  imbibes  English  ideas,  i.  108.  Instils 
the  same  into  his  son  George,  ib, 

Frederict  second  son  to  his  majesty  George  III.  Appointed 
bishop  of  Osnabrug,  i.  283.  Education  and  character  of,  iii. 
926.  Duke  of  York,  ib.  Differs  from  ministry,  ib.  Marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Prussia,  463.  Campaign  1793  in  Holland, 
iv.  86  to  89.  Victory  at  Vicoignc,  99.  Famars,  100.  Capture 
of  Conde,  ib.  Besieges  Valenciennes,  ib.  Strength  of  the  for- 
tress, 101.  Operations,  t^.  Capture,  102.  Victory  at  Lincen* 
nes,  110.  Siege  of  Dunkirk,  ib.  Concerts  the  operation  of  the 
campaign  1794,  161.  Arrives  on  the  continent,  ib.  Defeats 
the  French,  164.  Farther  operations  to,  178.  Expedition  to 
Holland,  386.  Battle  of  Alkmaer,  387.  Victory  at  Bergen, 
388.  Conflict  at  Limn  en,  390.  The  Efritish  fall  back,  391. 
Difficulties  of  the  army,  39!?.  They  withdraw  from  Holland, 
ib. 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  character  and  efforts  of^  i.  135 
and  136.  Invades  Saxony,  140.  Splendid  achievements  of,  in 
campaign  1757,  begin  148,  end  150.  Admiration  of  his  cha-t 
racter  in  England,  174.  His  campaign  1758,  begins  176,  ends 
177.  His^campaign  1759,  begins  177,  ends  178.  Campaign 
1760,  begins  179,  ends  181.  Campaign  1761,  begins  303,  ends 
204.  Campaign  1762,  243.  State,  of  his  country  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  284.  Coincides  in  the  politics  of  Catharine,  respect- 
ing Poland,  286.  Improvements  of  his  kingdom,  335,  336. 
Interference  in  the  Poli^  disputes,  336.  Dismemberment  of 
Poland,  435.  Jealous  of  the  progress  of  Catjiarine,  49 1.  Op^ 
poses  and  disconcerts  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  empei;x)r, 
iii.  36.  Again  opposes  th^  aspiring"  schemes  of  Joseph,  60. 
Death  and  character,  83. 

frederic  WilUanji,  nephew  and  successor  to  ,the  above,  inter- 
poses in  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  iii.  141.  With  effect, 
145.  Defensive  alliance  with  Britain  and  Holland,  260.  War 
5^ith  Franpe,  iv.  14.  Campaign  179?,  see  Brunaitdc^  1793, 104 
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and  1  \3.  Shares,  the  spoils  of  Poland,  1 14.   Charaettr  of,  2 14.    -j 

Abandons  the  alliance,  21 6. 
Friends  of  the  people,  see  Grey. 
Frosty  John,  attorney  and  reformer,  iv.  3 1 .  Presents  shoes  to  the 

national  convention,  ib. 
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GAGEy  general,  efforts  to  allay  the  disturbances  in  America,  t 
^99,  500.  Remonstrance  of,  to  congress,  506,  Hostile  opera- 
tions, ii.  5.  Battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  12.  The  British  are  block- 
ed up  at  Boston,  14.    .  « 

Gatea^  general,  successes  against  Burgoyne,  ii.  130  to  140. 

George  Ii  king  of  Britain,  attached  to  the  whigs,  i.  90.  Suspici- 
ous of  the  tories,  id.  Partiality  of,  to  his  native  dominions,  96. 

George  II.  adopts  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  his  father, 
99.  Subsidies  to  Gernlan  principalities,  100.  Parti^ity  of,  to 
Hanover,  107.  Natural  in  his  circumstances  to  be  partial  to 
the  whigs,  108.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  135. 
Death,  184.  And  character,  185. 

George  III.  education  of,  i.  189.  Sentiments  and  character,  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  id.  Formed  and  determined  to  be 
king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  party,  190.  Accession  to  the 
throne,  192.  First  Proclamation,  193.  First  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, f^.  National  satisfaction,  195.  Recommends  to  parlia- 
ment to  render  the  judges^  independent  of  the  crown,  id.  Act 
fpr  the  purpose,  196.  Expresses  his  regret  at  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  214.  Marriage  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklinburg  Strelitz,  216.  Coronation  of  the  king  and  queen, 
217.  His  majesty  proposes  to  choose  his  servants  without 
respect  to  their  party  connexions,  according  to  their  talents 

,  and  merit,  218.  Successes  of  his  majesty's  arms^  230  to  233. 
Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  247.  Who  is  named  George 
Augustus  Frederic,  ib.  Overtures  for  a  negotiation,  249.  In 
tiie  career  of  victory  our  king  is  disposed  to  peace,  250.  Im-» 
partial  examination  of  the  peace,  254.  Change  of  ipciinistry, 
259.  Praise  du'e  to  his  majesty  for  the  principle  of  his  choice, 
266,  Attempt  of  the  sovereign  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  267^  Unavailing,  268.  The  king's  second  son,  prince 
Frederic,  is  nominated  bishop  of  Osnabrug,  283.  His  n^ajesty's 
eldest  sister,  the  princess  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswic,  ib.  Indisposition  of  the  king,  295. 
Plan  df  regency,  ib.  Dismission  of  ministers,  298.  The  king 
continues  to  desire  a  ministry  unconnected  with  party  politics, 
300.  Rockingham  administration,  301.  Well  meaning,  but 
inefficient,  311.  Mr.  Pitt  forms  an  administration,  325.  Of 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  is  nominally  the  head,  3,26.  Mar* 
riage  of  the  princess  Matilda^  the  king's  youngest  sister,  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  S27.  Proposes  to  govern  Irelmid  with- 
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out  respect  of  partf,  SS4.    Visited.l>y  the  Utig  of  DenmaiiCf 

362.  Favourite  studies  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  363.  Voyages 
of  discovery,  ib.  Plans  and  orders  an  expedition  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  364.  Insulting  letter  of  Junius,  390. 
Reply  to  the  city  of  London,  397.  Dignified  answer  to  a  Lon- 
don address,  410.  Protects  his  injured  sister,  439.  Message 
from,  to  the  parliament,  on  the  riot  at  Boston,v  465.  Speech  to 
parliament,  517.  Message,  529.  Speech,  ii.  32.  Speech,  97. 
Speech,  1 60.  Dignified  speech  of,  on  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion of  France,  194.  Speech,  .220.  Intimates  dissatisfaction 
with  the  /events  of  the  campaign,  1778,  id.  Speech,  260. 
Speech  to  the  new  parliament  1780,  336.  Speech,  387. 
Speech,  453.  Sends  a  message  to  parliament  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  prince  of  Wales,  466.  Speech,  477.  Reply  to 
an  address  of  the  commons  for  the  removal  of  ministers^  5 10. 
Declares  his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  512. 
And  dissolves  parliament,  5 1 3.  Speech  to  the  new  parliament, 
iii.  7.  Speech,  48.  Speech,  64.  Speech,  82.  Alarming  attempt 
against,  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  9 1 .  Providentially  prevented, 
id.  Magnanimous  humanity  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  Anxious 
affection  of  all  ranks,  92.  Speech,  99.  Message  to  the  com- 
mons respecting  the  prince,  120.  Speech,  160.  Distemper, 
.  218.  General  alarm,  219.  Opinion  of  the  physicians,  220. 
Second  examination,  230.  Report  that  the  illness  is  teni^po- 
rary,  ib.  Recovery  of  the  king,  237.  Joy  of  his  grateful  people, 

242.  His  majesty  at  St.  Pauls  offers  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 

243.  Festive  rejoicings,  244.  Speech,  359.  Message  to 
parliament  about  Nootka  Sound,  337.  Speech  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  379.  Speech  to  the  new  parliament,  416.  Speech, 
465.  Speech  on  the  extraordinary  convocation  of  parliament, 
iv.  41.  Speech,  192.  Message  to  the  commons,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  prince  of  Wales,  205.  Scandalous^ehaviour  to, 
on  his  way  to  parliament,  231.  Birth  of  a  princess,  heir  to  the 
heir  apparent,  273.  See  Britain.  Speech  to  the  new  parlia- 
ment, announces  pacific  intentions,  276.     The  princess  royal 

•  married  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  296.  Speech  of,  stating 
the  progress  and  rupture  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  32 1 . 
Speech  on  the  latq  splendid  victory,  353.  Attempt  against,  in 
the  theatre,  440.  Magnanimous  coolness  of,  441.  The  attempt 
found  to  arise  from  lunacy,  ib.  Alarming  illness  of,  472. 
Anxious  concern  of  the  public,  473.  Indisposition  providen- 
tially short,  tb. 

George^  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  George  III. 
His  abilities  and  character,  ii.  465.  Provision  for  his  establish- 
ment, 466.  Magnanimous  sacrifice  by,  of  splendour  to  justice, 
iii.  116.  Situation  of  his  royal  highness,  117.  Affairs  are 
happily  accommodated,'  120^  Consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
plan  of  regency,  227.     Expresses  his  disapprobation  and  rea- 

'  sons,  228.  Testifies  his  zeal  for  the  British  constitution,  473. 
Eloquent  and  impressive  speech  thereon,  474.  General  satis- 


&<fthm)  ib.  Broposes  to  served  as  a  volunteer,  with  lord  Mchrbl 
on  the  continent,  iv.  If 8.  Marries  the  princess  Caroline  ot 
Brunswic,  203.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  their  royal 
highnesses,  204.  Birth  of  a  princess,  his  heir,  273.  .  See  Bri- 
tain. Filial  piety  exemplied  in  the  illness  of  the  king,  472. 

Germain^  lord  George,  character  of,  i.  514.  *  Secretary  of  state, 
concerts  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  129.  Created  a  peer, 
396.  Strictures  thereon,  ib. 

Gibbon^  the  historian,  character,  of,  ii.  155. 

Gibraltar^  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  256.  For  defence,  see 
J5//^o^  Blockade  of,  35$  to  361. 

Gifford^  John,  answer  of  to  Erskine,  iv.  3 1 1 . 

Gironde^  French  party,  see  France. 

Glasgow  J  city  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170.  ,  . 

'Gloucester^  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother,  n^arriage,  i.  427. 

•  ^.  » '  ,  prince  William  of,  son  to  the  duke,  valiant  exploit, 
iv.  391. 

Gdrdon,  duke  of,  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  17^ 

Gordon^  lord  George,  character  of,  ii.  275.  ,  Becomes  an  enthu- 
siast agSinst  popery,  ib.  Proceedings  of,  to  277.  Committed 
to  the  tower,  281. 

Gower^  earl,  character  of,  i.  316. 

Grafton^  duke  of,  administration  of,  begins,  i.  326.  Weakness  of 
administration,  341.     Poignant  invectives  against,  391.     Re- 

•  signation,  394.  And  character,  ib,  Cpnciliatory  proposition, 
ii.  5^. 

Granby^  marquis  of,  achievements  of,  in  Germany,  i.  201  and 
242. 

Grattan^  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  address  of,  ii.  397. 

€rreenj  American  general,  commands  against  the  British  in  the 

^    south,  ii.  379. 

Grenville,  George,  Hon.  his  administration  commences,  i.  263. 
Closes,  298.  Public  measures,  see  Britain^  and  Parliament. 
Qualifications  of,  266.  His  schemes  of  finance,  275.*  Regula- 
tions for  preventing  smuggling,  276.  Projects  respecting 
America,  277.  Dismissed,  298.  Character,  xd.  His  bills  for 
regulating  contested  elections,  399.  Death,  412. 

Grenville J  WillidLxn  Windham,  son  of  the  former,  able  speech  on 
the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  104.  Bill  of,  for  neglecting  con- 
tested elections,  1 84.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 227.  Able  speech  of,  on  the  plan  of  regency,  233.  Ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  250.  His  views  of  interference  in 
continental  politics,  420.  Created  lord,  discussion  of,  with 
Chauvelin,  iv.  44—49.  Treason  bill,  232— 2S5.  Character  of 
his  administration,  472. 

Greyy  Mr.  able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  K)4. 
Education  and  character,  469.  Heads  a  society,  entitled  the 
friends  of  the  people,  to  procure  parliamentary  reform,  ib. 
Object,  composition,  and  proceedings  of  that  association,  470. 
Motiqn  fer  parliamentary  rejform,  iv.  73.  Rejected,  76. 


Oreyj  At  tiharleis  fithef  to  the  fiMtner,  vietori'es  of,  iv.  179:. 

Otdchen^  French  admind,  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  547 
to  319.  Departs  for  Europe,  330. 

Gu9tatfti9y  king  of  Sweden,  effects  a  revoliftiolk  in  his  kingdom, 
i.  436.  Catharine  interferes  in  his  government,  iii.  207.  Dis- 
pute with  Catharine,  266.  Genius  and  courage  of  the  king, 
268.  Suppresses  mutiny  and  Csction,  271.  1769,  warlike  ope- 
rations against  Russia  to  275, 1790.  Campugn  against  Russia, 
395,  397.  Peace,  ib.  Preparations  of,  against  France,  iv.  13. 
Assassinated,  14.  Character,  ib,     . 


H 

HALIFAX^  earl  of,  colonizes  Nora  Scotia,  i.  116.  Secretary  of 
state,  263.  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  354.  Prudent  and  popular 
administration,  ib.  and  355. 

Hamilton^  duke  of,  voluntary  raises  two  thousand  men,  ii.  170< 

Hamilton^  sir  Charles,  captures  Goree,  iv.  454. 

ffarcourt^  earl,  wise  administration  in  Ireland,  li.  14jr. 

Hardy  J  sir  Charles,  commands  the  channel  fleet,  1799,  ii.  254. 
Operations,  see  Britain. 

Hardyj  Thomas,  shoemaker,  secretary  to  a  society  for  new 
modelling  the  constitution,  iii.  471.  Congratulates  the  French 
convention  on  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  iv.  3h  Apprehended, 
136.  Tried  and  acquitted,  iv.  188  to  192. 

Harland^  admiral,  commands  under  Keppel,  ii.  213. 

HaBtingSy  Warren,  governor  general  of  India,  n.  291.  Genius 
and  character,  ib.  Scheme  for  dissolving  the  hostile  Concert, 
292.  Implicated  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  404.  Scheme  of,  to  procure  supplies  for  the  war,  417. 
Proceedings  respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  from  418  to  422.  The 
begums,  421.  Detaches  the  Mahi*atta> princes  from  the  con- 
federacy, 422.  Puts  an  end  to  the  India  confederacy,  428. 
The  political  saviour  of  India,  429.  Returns  to  England,  iii. 
63.  CommcBcement  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  see  ParUa* 
m€7it^  ax\(l  Burke,  His  speech  at  the  commencement  of  his 
trial,  179.  Slow  p]cogress  of  his  trial,  254.  Trial  of,  376.  Evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  closes,  437.  Impressive  speech  of 
the  defendant,  438.  After  seven  years,  the  trial  termmates  in 
his  honou rattle  acquittal,  iv.  207. 

Havannahj  expedition  to,  i.  232.  Fortifications  and  strength, 
234.  Capture  of,  237. 

Hawke^  admiral,  expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.  147. 
With  lord  Anson,  desti'oys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  159.  His 
signal  victory  over  Conflans,  161.  See  Britain^  naval  operation?- 

Hayne^  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  301. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  state  and  improvement  of,  ii.  148. 

Hilsborough^  earl^  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  depart* 
ment,  i.  341.  Letter  of  to  the  governors  of  colonies,  ^9. 
Character  of,  516. 
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S»iUmdf  unfrtendif  to  TCngland  in  her  MitltMiCf » i- 1 1 1  •  Favoavt 
the  TOToUed  colonMs,  ii^  333.  Accedes  to  the  ftrmed  neutrality, 
334.  Treaty  with  the  Americans,  id.  Rupture  with  Britain, 
335*  Holland  the  aggressor,  td.  Operations,  see  BritUh  admi- 
rals. Peace,  440.  Effects  of  the  war  on,  447.  Internal  contest 
between  the  French  party  and  the  house  of  Orange,  includuig 
a  review  of  its  causes  and  progress,  iii.  137  to  140.  £ncroach» 
ments  on  the  constitutional  power  of  the  prince,  ib.  to  144. 
Rebellion,  146.  Mediation,  see  Frederic  William^  and  Britain^ 
Restoration  of  the  stadtholder,  155.  Defensive  alliance  with 
Britain  and  Prussia,  260.  Yields  to  France,  iv.  177.  Obliged 
to  be  hostile  to  Britain,  223.  Operations,  see  Elfihinntone^  Dun* 
can^  &c. 

Homey  John,  introduces  the  txagic  muse  to  the  Scottish  Voods, 
iL  156.  r 

Hothamj  commodore,  commands  in  the  North  river,  ii.  128. 
Defeats  the  French  off  Corsica,  iv.  223. 

Houghton^  sir  Henry,  see  Dissenters. 

Hoody  sir  Samuel,  efforts  of  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  408  to  410. 

Horsleyj  Dr.  defends  the  trinity  against  Priestley,  iii.  43.  Learn- 
ing and  ability,  ih.  View  of  the  dissenters,  368. 

Howej  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  i.  151,  n. 

Howe^  Richard,  lord,  brother  and  successor  to  the  former  com- 
modore, commands  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
i.  158.  Commander  in' chief  of  the  fleet,  ii.  71.  Pacific  over- 
tures, ib.  Maritime  operations  against  the  French  atid  Ameri- 
cans, 201  to  206.  Inquiry  into*  his  conduct,  see  Parliament, 
Relieves  Gibraltar,  ii.  437.  Spleiidid  victory,  iv.  181.  Quells 
a  mutiny,  291. 

Howe^  colonel,  William,  brother  tp  the  two  former,  commands  in 
ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  i.  154.  Efforts  at  Bunker's 
hill,  ii.  13.  Appointed  commander  in  chief,  53.  Arrives  at 
New  York,  69.  Pacific  overtures,  71.  Takes  the  field,  72. 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  73  to  75.  Cslpture  of  New  York,  77. 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  79.  Capture  of  fort  Washington,  80. 
Retires  into  winter  quarters,  84.  Surprise  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  85.  Occupations  of,  during  winter,  117.  Opens  the 
campaign  by  detachments,  118.  Expedition  to  Philadelphia, 
120.  Battle43f  Brandy  wine,  121.  Capture  of  Philadelphia,  123. 
Battle  of  Germantown,  124.  Farther  operations  of  126.  Re- 
tires into'  winter  quarters,  ib.  Begins  campaign,  1778,  by 
detachments,  197.  Resigns  the  command,  198.  Mischienza 
in  honour  of,  ib.  Departs  for  Europe,  199.  Inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  see  JParliament, 

Hughes^  sir  Edward,  destroys  Hyder'^  fleet,  ii.  356.  Reduces 
the  Dutch  settlenients,  ib.  Naval  operations,  423  to  424,  and 
428,  429. 

Hume^  David,  character  of,  ii»  152.     - 

Huntley^  marquis  of,  wounded  in  Holland,  iv.  389. 

Jfurdy  bishop,  defender  of  Christianity,  ii.  153. 


Mhucfdnton^  general^  succeedB  to  the  conunasd  on  the  death  of 
general  Abercrombiey  iv»  492.  Arduous  difficulties  of  the 
tasky  ib.  Progress  of,  in  the  interior  country,-to  492.  Cap- 
ture of  Cairo,  494.  Returns  to  the  coast,  495.  Capture  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
496.    See  Egypt. 

Hydtr  Ally^  talents  and  character  of,  i.  361.  His  first  war  with 
the  English,  ib,  to  382.  Instigates  a  combination  against 
Britain,  ii.  292.  Prepares  to  invade  the  Camatic,  350.  In- 
vades the  Camatic,  350.     Successes,  to  351.    Discomfited  by 

.   Coote,  358.    Again  defeated,  427.    Death,  iJb. 


IMPEY^  sir  Elijah,  charges  against,  iii.  183.     Negatived,  184. 

Jndiay  British,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the 
designs  ai)d  proceedings  of  the  French,  begin  i.  164,  end  16& 
Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  captures  Calcutta,  167. 
Shuts  the  British  officers  in  the  black  hole,  168.    The  British 
commander,  Clive,  avenges  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  see 
Clive,     Signal  successes  and  acquisitions  of  tlie  British,  170. 
Operations   in   Southern  India,    171    to    173.     Conquest  of 
Arcot,  ?<5.    Naval  operations,  172.    Faither  operations  against 
the  French,  with  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  199.    Conduct 
of  colonel  Cootc,  ib.    Affairs  of  Bengal,  200.    French  entirely 
conquered  in  India,  ib.     Transactions  in,  from  the  close  of 
the  French  war  to  the  appointment  of  the  company  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  begin  312,  end  324.     New  revo- 
lution in  Bengal,  314.     Jafiier  deposed,  315. .  And  Cossim 
Ally  Cawn  appointed  viceroy,  /A.     Revolts  from  the  English^ 
317.     War,  ib,     Cossim  deposed,  319.     And  Jaffier  restored, 
320.    Lord  Clive  returns  to  India,  322.   Restores  peace,  323. 
And   obtains   the  Dewanee   for   the    English,  ib.     Spirit  of 
English  transactions,  ib.     First  war    with    Hyder  Ally,   381 
to  382.    Proceedings  at  Madras  by,  and  respecting  lord  Pigot, 
ii.  107  to  108.    In  the  India  house  thereon,  109.    Warm,  287. 
Capture  of  Pondicherry,  288.    Confederacy  against  the  British, 
289.     War  with  the  Mahrattas,  290.     Treaty  of  Poona,  291. 
Invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  350.     Defeat  of  colonel  Baillie,  ib^ 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  takes  the  command,  see  Coote^   Naval  opera- 
tions,   see  Hughes.     Political   administration,  see   Hastinge. 
Peace,  430.     New  war,  iii.  482.     See  Cornwallis.     Third  war 
with  Tippoo,  iv.  398.     Complete  reduction  of  Mysore,  401, 
Administration  of,  see  Mornington. 
Jndiea,  West,  successful  cultivation,  i.  73.     Operations  in,  163 
—164.   Farther  operations,  see  Britain^  Martinico^  Havannah^ 
Sec.  see  the  names  of  commanders,  Rodney,  £cc.  and  islands 
Jamaica,   Barbadoes,   &cc. — D'Estaing   departs   to,   ii,    208, 
Hostilities  1779,  241  to  243,     Operatious  1780,  see  Rodney. 


Tpemendous  fatirricane,  367  to  36^.  Cftih]^gn,  s«e  Rtdfiey 
and  Vaugkan,  Attack  of  Tobago,  see  I^&tgugson.  Dangerous 
sitnation  of,  408  to  412.  Extrication,  see  Rodney,  See  sir 
Charles  Grey, 

Ireland^  retrospective  view  of,  to  the  commencement  of  die 
present  reign,  begins  i.  344,  ends  354.  Vicefoyalty  of  lord 
Halifax,  354.  Of  lord  ToWnshend,  356.  Octennial  law,  ib* 
Affairs  of,  from  1768  to  1777,  ii.  140  to  145.  State  of,  con- 
sidered in  the  British  parliametit,  262  to  265.  Independence 
of  parliament  acknowledged,  398.  State  of,  iii.  53.  Com- 
mercial propositions,  56.  Unpopular,  they  are  relinquished, 
58.  Parliament  offers  the  regency  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
241.  Projects  of  political  change,  iv.  117.  United  Irishmen, 
ib.  Convention  bill,  118.  Affairs  of,  294.  .Objects  and 
projects  of  the  United  Irishmen,  329.  Correspondence  with 
FrsHice,  332.  Advances  of  democracy  and  discontent  to 
rebelHon,  3^5.  Arrestatioh  of  the  delegates,  33^6.  Rebellion 
ib»  to  339.  Projects  of  union  with  Britaitt?  see  Union  smd 
Pitt, 

Jamaica^  terrible  hurricane  in,  ik  368.  Danger  of,  41 1.  Extri- 
cated by  Rodney's  victoiy,  4^1 3. 

Jenkinaouj  Charles,  character  of,  i.  514.  Vindicates  himself 
froiti  a  charge  of  secret  influence,  ii.  462.  Created  carl  of 
Liverpool,  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  comnlercial  treaty, 
iii'.  97.     Able'  speech  thereon,  104. 

JehUcinaon^  lord'  Hawkesbury,  son  to  the  former,  able  speech  of, 
on  parliamentary  reform,  iv.  76^.  Succeeds  lord  Grenville  as 
secretary  of  state,  472. 

Jetina^i  cA'pts^,  exptoit  of,  ii.  432.  Becoitie  admiral,  obtains  a 
signal  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  iv.  304,*  305. 

Jesuits^  expulsion  of,  i.  337  to  340. 

Jo^nj  the  pamter,  a  spy,  singular  instance  of  depravity,  ii.  95. 

Johneon,  doctor  Samuel,  his  "  Fal«e  Alarm,"  a  pamphlet,  i.  387. 
"  Taxation  no  Tyrany,"  341.  Death,  iii.  38.  Character,  to 
40.    State  of  literature  at  his  decease,  to  ib, 

Johnstone,  governor,  his  great  knowledge  of  American  affairas  i. 
480.  Character  of,  5 1 5.  One  of  the  commissioneri^  for  treat- 
ing with  America,  ii.  178.  Charges  against  by  the  American^ 
909.  Returns  to  England,  2^10.  Severe  accusation  against 
the  ATtiericans  by,  223.  Expedition  of,  to  the  cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  366. 

Jones i  Paul,  depredations  by,  ii.  216.  Conflict  with  two  British 
frigates,  256. 

Joseph  of  Austria,  see  Austria,  Character  and  projects'  of,  iii. 
24.  Connexion  with  Russia,  ib.  Innovating  schemes  respect- 
ing the  church,  27.  29.  For  naval  and  commercial  i^gran- 
dizement,  to  31.  Claims  on  the  Scheldt,  S3:  Designs  on 
Bsivaria,  59.  Disconcerted,  60.  He  abandons  the  navigation 
.  dL  the  Scheldt,  ib.  War  with  Turkey,  and  military  operations, 
see  Austria,  Violet  dlisire  of  innovmtioii,  377.  JPr^ress  oft 
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in  the  Netherbmdsi  ib.  to  281.    Confises^oa  tfod  tyrvtokj^  to 

282.  Remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  pretended  redress^ 

283.  287.  Increased  oppression  and  tyranny,  288.  See  Dal' 
ion.  Directs  the  general  not  to  spare  blood,  290.  Effects 
theolog;ical  changes  by  musketeers,  291.  Drives  the  Flemings 
to  rebel,  293.  His  troops  are  expelled  from  the  country,  296. 
See  JVet  her  lands .     Death,  iii.  387.     And  character,  388. 

Jourdain^  victories  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  iv.  166  to  167.  Cam- 
paign in  Germany,  269,  270. 

Junius^  ability,  object,  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  387  to 
391. 


K 

Xy^UJSTITZ^  negotiates  and  forms  an  alliance  between  Austria 
and  France,  i.  137.^  profound  policy  and  momentous  effects 
*  of  that  measure,  iii.  259. 

Kemftfnf*  Idt^  admiral,  intercepts  a  French  convoy,  ii.  364,  Lost 
in  the. Royal  George,  434.     Character  of^  i6. 

jKcnyon,  created  lord,  succeeds  lord  Mansfield  as  chief  justice, 
iii.  216.     Ability  and  character  of,  id, 

Kepfiel^  admiral,  commands  the  channel  fleet,  ii.  213.  Opera- 
tions, including  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  July,  indecisive,  to 
216.  Disputes  between,  and  admiral  Palliser,  217.  Tried 
and  acquitted,  218.    First  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  396. 

iTotf/^orcA,  general,  distinguished  at  Charleston,  ii.  301. 

Kleber^  general,  left  by  Bonaparte  commander  in  Egypt,  iv.  435. 
Convention  with  the  Turks,  ib.  Renews  hostilities,  456. 
Assassinated,  ib. 


LAJ^DAFF^  bishop  of,  able  speech  of,  on  the  commerciai 
treaty,  iii.  104.  His  view  of  British  interference  in  continental 
affairs,  1S9. 

Lauderdale^  earl  of,  abilities  and  erudition,  iii.  469.  The  votary 
of  parliamentary  reform,  ib.  Speech  of,  on  the  cases  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  iv.  134.  Opposes  the  new  treason  and  sedition 
bills,  233. 

Lee^  general,  capture  of,  ii.  81. 

Legge^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  dismissed  from  his  office, 
i.  197. 

Leopold^  emperor,  character  and  policy,  iii.  390.  Concludes 
peace  with  Turkey,  392.  Offers  the  Netherlands  a  redress 
of  grievances,  401.  And  adjusts  all  diffei*ences,  403.  Circular 
letters  of,  to  other  princes,  concerning  the  French,  revolution, 
445.  Prudence  of,  iv.  7.  Convention  at  Pilnitx,  i^.  Disavo^^ 
lu^tile  lotentiona  s^^ainst  Frsmce,  1 3.    Sudden  de^>  ib. 
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Lesley^  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  301. 
Efforts  at  Guilford,  377. 

Lincoln^  American  general,  besieges  Savannah,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  D'Estaing,  ii.  249.    Forced  to  raise  the  siege,  250. 

Literary  property,  great  question  of,  i.  485  to  488. 

Liverfiool^  town  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170. 

London^  city  of,  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  i.  392  to  396,  and 
410.  Voluntary  contributions  for  the  war,  ii.  170.  Police, 
state  of,  iii.  474.     New  law,  476. 

Lewis  XIV.  see  France, 

Lewia  XV.  see  France, 

Lewis  XVI.  amiable  and  benignant  disposition,  i^  498.  Moderated 
'  his  absolute  power,  iii.  308.  Popularity,  ib.  Public  measures, 
see  France,  Distressed  situation  of,  320.  Speech  to  the 
states  general,  328.  Repairs  to  the  national  assembly,  339^ 
Forced  to  Paris,  354.  Melancholy  procession,  ib.  Flight 
from  Paris,  449.  Seized  and  brought  back,  450.  Accepts 
the  constitution,  453.  Notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution^  iv.  8.  Refuses  to  escape,  12.  De- 
posed, 26.  Attempt  to  break  his  spirit,  54.  Trial,  55.  No 
proof,  ib.  Condemnation,  56.  Self-possession  and  magna- 
nimity, ib.  Last  interview  with  his  family,  ib.  Execution,  58. 
Complicated  iniquity  of  the  prosecution,  59. 

Lewis^  son  to  the  above,  death  of,  iv.  212. 

Lutz^  Anthony,  a  private  of  the  foreign  brigade,  retakes  the 
invincible  standard,  iv.  492. 
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MACDOJ^ALDy  French  general,  efforts  of,  to  join  Moreau,  iv. 
377  to  379. 

Mackenzies^  clan  of,  voluntarily  raise  two  thousand  men,  ii.  170. 

Macintosh^  Mr.  answers  Burke's  work  on  the  French  revolution, 
iii.  463.    Genius  and  erudition,  ib. 

Macfiherson^  sir  John,  governor  genei^  of  India,  iii.  431.  Able 
and  successful  administration  of,  ib. 

Maitlandj  colonel,  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Savannah,  ii. 
248  to  250. 

Malmsburyy  lord,  first  negotiation  with  France,  iv.  279  to  28i. 
Second,  309  to  3 1 1 . 

Manchester^  town  of,  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170^ 

Mansjield^  lord  chief  justice,  disapproves  of  the  proceedings 
against  Wilkes,  i.  264.  Opinion  of,  on  the  dispensing  power, 
328.  Charged  with  altering  the  records,  but  the  alteration 
found  frivolous,  360.  Doctrines  on  the  law  of  libel,  412. 
Controverted  by  lord  Camden,  418.  Opinion  of,  on  literary 
property,  487.  Parliamentary  character  of,  216.  His  house 
destroyed  by  the  rioters^  ii.  278.    Supports  Mr.  Fox's  E^tst 
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Indii^  bill,  485.    Retires  from  the  Bimcb^  Ut  ^1 1*    His  judi- 
cial and  general  cfiaracter,  2 1 3  to  216. 

Marie^  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  malignity  of  the  Orleans 
faction  against,  iii.  350.  In  danger  of  being  ma^^cred|  350. 
Magnanimous  heroisip,  ib.  Carried  to  Paris,  354.  Treats 
mentf  see  Lewis.  Situation  after  the  murder  of  her  husbands 
iv.  150.  Iniquitous  trial  and  condemnation,  i6.  Eicecution,  152. 

Maasfna,  general,  operations  of,  in  the  Grisons,  iv.  S74,  375. 
Restores  the  affairs  of  the  French,  384.  Gallant  defence  of 
Genoa,  446.     Capitulates,  ib* 

Matilda^  sister  to  his  majesty,  married  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
i.  327.  Talents  and  character,  437.  Plot  against,  ib.  Charges, 
438.  Fulse  and  slandeious,  ib.  Unworthy  treatment  of,  439. 
Rescued  by  her  royal  brother,  id.     Death,  440. 

Mawhood^  colonel,  gallant  action  of,  ii.  %7. 

Mcadowsy  general,  commands  against  Tippoo  Saib^  iii.  462. 
Generous  conduct  of,  484. 

MenoUi  general,  see  Egyfit. 

Minorcay  captured  by  the  French,  i.  131.  Restored  at  the 
peace,  250.  Attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  430.  Gallant  de- 
duce of>  431.  pbliged  to  surrender,  ib.  Ceded  to  Spain  at 
the  peace,  441. 

Moira^  see  Rawdon. 

Moncktoriy  general,  succaeds  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  i.  155.  Captures 
Martinico,  230.  ^ 

Moncriefy  major,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  301. 

Montgomery y  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Canada,  ii.  17. 
Progress  of,  to  20.  Besiegeg  Quebec,  21.  Killed,  23. 

Moorcy  general,  wounded  on  the  21st  of  March,  iy»  491. 

Aforr/aun^,  general,  expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.  147. 

Moreauy  general,  campsdgn  in  Germany,  and  masterly  retreat, 
iv.  269  to  271.  Campaign  of,  in  Italy,  377  to  379.  Invades 
Germany,  446.  Masterly  dispositions  and  movements,  447. 
Offensive  operations,  450 — 45}.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  452. 
He  gains  a  decisive  victory,  453. 

Morningtoriy  lord,  able  speech  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
iv.  125.  Governor  general  of  India,  400.  Reduction  of  Mysore, 
401.  Humane  and  wise  administration  of,  402. 

Mountain^  French  party,  see  France. 

Murray y  general,  completes  the  conquest  of  Canada,  i.  157.  Is 
governor  of  Minorca,  ii,  431.  Indignant  refusal,  ib.  And  gal- 
Jant  defence,  ibf 
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JVECKjiRy  the  French  minister,  advises  the  convocation  of  the 
states  genera),  iii.  323.  Speech  in  the  states^  328.  Dismissed) 

335. 
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Misoth  admiral,  sent  by  lord  St.  Vincent  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  armament,  iv.  342.  Descries  them  in  Aboukir  bay,  £A. 
Dispositions  for  attack,  343.  Emulous  ardour  of  the  British 
heroes,  344.  Rapidity  of  movement,  ib.  Strong  position  of  tlic 
enemy,  and  collateral  advantages,  ib.  Bold  and  surprismg 
movement  of  the  British,  ib.  Impetuous  courage  and  extras 
ordinary  efibrts  of  the  French,  345.  lu  vain,  combat  the  naval 
heroism  of  England,  ib.  Decisive  and  splendid  victory  of 
Nelson,  ib.  Estimate  of  this  achievement,  346.  Reanimates 
Europe,  347.  Second  in  command  in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Bal- 
tic, 476.  Undertakes  to  attack  the  Danes,  477.  Battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, 478.  Victory,  ib.  Terminates 'in  amicable  negotia- 
tion, ib.  Ejcpedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  48  i.  Destroys 
the  gunboats,  ib* 

Mtherlandsy  innovations  and  tyranny  in,  see  Jose/ih.  The  people 
resolve  on  forcible  resistance,  iii.  293.  Declaration  of  rights, 
295.  Defeat  the  Austrian  troops,  296.  Form  themselves  into 
a  federal  republic,  ib.  Drive  the  Austrians  from  their  country, 
298.  Rise  of  a  depiocratical  spirit,  398.  Intestine  contests, 
399.  Violence,  ib.  Civil  war,  400.  Obtain  favourable  terms 
from  Leopold,  403.  And  find  security  in  their  ancient, 
constitution,  ib. 

J^ewcastle^  duke  of,  made  prime  minister,  i.  1 30.  Deemed  weak 
and  inef^cient,  141.  Affable  in  manners,  249. 

J^orth^  Frederic,  lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  341. 
First  lord  of  the  treasury,  397.  Conciliatory  measures  respect- 
ing America,  399.  Acquires  great  credit  for  financial  ability, 
445.  Plan  respecting  India,  450  to  453.  Prosperous  state  of 
the  country  under,  459.  At  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  ib.  Coer- 
cive plan  respecting  America,  474.  Parliamentary  character 
of,  515.  Indecisive  policy,  519.  Assented  to  be  only  the  tool 
of  a  junto,  520.  Plan  of  conciliation,  532.  Irresolute  and 
wavering,  536.  Supposed  not  satisfied  with  the  coercive  sys- 
tem, ii.  48.  Appears  less  disposed  to  coercion  than  his  col- 
leagues, 102.  Behaviour  of,  on  the  news  from  Saratoga,  166. 
Plan  of  negotiation  with  the  colonies,  175.  View  of  his  admin- 
istration, 258.  Plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  265.  His  noted 
loan,  of  twelve  millions^  345.  Incorrupt  himself,  permits  cor- 
ruption in  others,  346,  His  dexterous  defence,  387.  Skilfully 
addresses  himself  to  different  sentiments  and  opinions,  392. 
Announces  his  resignation,  393.  Character  of  the  North 
-administration,  394.  Coalition  with  Fox,  457  to  459.  Becomes 
seci^tary  of  state,  462.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  church,  iii.  110.  AfiUcted  with  blindness, 
^26.  Eloquent  and  witty  speech  of,  on  the  regency,  ib.  n. 

J^QTthem^  powers,  dispute  with  Britain,  iv.  462—465.  See  Den^ 
mark^  Sweden^  and  Paul.  Promoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
476.  Disputes  adjusted,  479. 

Xorton^  sir  Fletcher,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  address 
oif  to  the  king^  ii.  U4. 
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OAKES^  general)  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  2l8tof  Marcht 

iv.  491. 
Ogitme^  lieutenant  colonel,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  2 1st  of 

March,  iv.  491. 
Orange^  prince  of,  rebellion  against,  iii.  140,  &c.  See  Holland, 
Orleans^  duke  of,  account  and  character  of,  iii.  349.    Trial  and 

execution,  iv.  153. 


PAIM'E^  Thomas,  "Common  Sense,"  a  pamphlet,  inflames 
America,  ii.  61.  *^  Rights  of  Man,"  iii.  458.  Dexterous  adap- 
tation of,  to  the  vulgar,  ib.  Astonishing  popularity,  459. 
Second  part  of  "  Rights  of  Man,"  471.  Practical  exhortation, 
ib.  Influence  of,  472. 

PallUeTy  admiral,  commander  under  Keppel,  ii.  213.  Conduct 
of,  on  the  27th  of  July,  215.  Dispute  with  Keppel,  217.  Tried 
and  acquitted,  218. 

Paoli^  general,  heroic  conduct  of,  in  Corsica,  i.  383.  Reception 
of  in  England,  384. 

Parker^  sir  Peter,  commands  a  fleet  at  Charleston,  ii;  57. 

— — ,  sir  Hyde,  battle  with  the  Dutch  off*  the  Dogger  bank, 
ii.  365. 

,  sir  Hyde,  commands  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  iv.  476. 

Parliament^  British,  debates  in,  on  continental  alliances,  i.  142, 
Unanimity  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  195.  Liberal 
supplies,  ib.  Act  for  the  independence  of  judges,  196.  Disso- 
lution, 197.  Meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  224.  Debates  on 
the  war  in  Germany,  225.  Discussion  of  the  peace,  252  to  256. 
Cider  tax  levied  by  excise,  unpopular,  257.  Meeting  in  1763-4, 
268.  Proceedings  against  Wilkes,  269  to  272.  Question  of 
general  warrants,  273  to  274.  Finance,  275  to  278.  Abuses  in 
mad  houses  represented  to  Parliament,  282.  Meeting,  1765, 
287.  Plan  of  taxing  America,  including  the  stamp  act,  discus* 
sed,  ib,  to  292.  Passed  into  a  law,  ib.  Annexation  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  294.  Regency  bill,  296.  1765-6  meets,  306.  Repeal 
of  the  stamp  act  proposed,  discussed,  and  passed,  to  310.  Law 
declaring  the  British  right  of  taxation,  ib.  Popular  acts,  ib» 
Meeting  1766-7,  328.  Dispensing  power  discussed,  e^.  Indian 
affairs  considered,  329  to  331.  Law  for  restricting  dividends, 
ib.  New  imposts  on  America,  332.  Meeting  of,  1767-8,  341. 
Consideration  of  crown  grants,  342.  Law  of  limitation  pro- 
posed, 343.  Postponed, /A.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  z^.  Parlia- 
ment new  meets,  373.  1769,  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  373 
to  ^77.  Measures  respecting  America,  378  to  380.  Affairs  of 
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the  E«8t  India,  company,  £^;  Civil  list, /d.  1770.  Meeting,  393. 
Debates  on  the  Middlesex  election,  396.  On  the  London 
remonstrances'  397.  On  the  qualifications  of  electors,  398. 
Repeal  of  the  duties  on  America,  except  tea,  399,  1770-1. 
Discussion  of  libelsy  412  to  413.  Prosecution  of  printers,  to 
,414.  Punishment  of  bribery,  to  416.  Discussion  of  adjustment  ' 
with  Spain,  to  417.  Supplied>id«  1772.  Applications  respect- 
ing the  thirty-nine  articles  discussed,  422  to  424.  Proposed 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dissenters,  425  to  426.  Law  for  re- 
stricting the  marriage  of  the  royal  family,  427  to  429.  East 
India  affairs,  430.  Supplies,  431.  India  affairs,  as  investigated 
by  a  committee  in  the  recess,  445  to  447.  Plan  of  lord  North 
for  relieving  the  company,  in  three  bills,  448  to  451.  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  lord  Clive,  see  Clive,  Increase  of  halfpay 
to  naval  captsdns,  455.  Supplies  and  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  ib,  1774  meets,  proceedings  on  American  affairs,  465. 
Boston  port  bill  discussed,  466 — 472.  Act  for  changing  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  474.  For  changing  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  that  province,  476.  QueTjec  bill,  480. 
Passed,  482.  Gold  coin,  483.  State  of  prisons,  484.  Libels,  z6. 
Supplies,  485.  Dissolved,  488.  General  election^  5 1 3.  New 
meets,  517.  Address  to  his  majesty,  ib.  Declares  Massachu- 
setts in  a  state  of  rebellion,  528.  Prohibiting  bill,  530,  Further 
proceedings,  540^—543.  1775-6  meets,  ii.  32,  View  of  reason- 
ings of  both  parties  concerning  America,  34  to  38.  Military 
force  and  militiate,  39.  Examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  41 — 
43.  Bill  for  prohibiting,  trade  with  America,  44.  Discus- 
sion of  the  employment  of  Irish  troops,  48.  Subsidies  to 
German  princes,  48.  Scotch  militia  bill,  51.  1776-7  meets, 
97.  Proceedings  respecting  America,  to  101.  ^cession  of 
members,  103.  Reprisal  bill,  104.  Bill  for  seizing  suspi- 
cious persons,  .jd.  Inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  and  treat- 
ment of  lord  Pigot,  109.  Supplies,  112.  Debt  on  the  civil 
list,  114.  Address  of  the  speaker  to- his  sovereign,  ib.  1777S 
meets,  160.  Proceedings  of,  to  165.  Learns  the  disaster  at 
Saratoga,  ib.  ,  Discusses  the  propriety  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, 171.  Various  motions,  see  JVorth^  Foxy  &c.  .  Bill  for 
conciliation  with  America,  175.  Commissioners  appointed, 
176.  Testimonies  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Chatham, 
189,  Repeal  of  king  William's  laws  respecting  Roman 
catholics,  191.  ^Finances,  194.  1778-9  meets,  219.  Stric- 
tures on  the  employment  of  Indian  savages,  221,  Discussions 
on  Keppel  and  P^liser,  225  to  228.  Inquiries  into  the  con- 
duct of  admiral  lord  Howe,  general  Howe  and  Burgoyne, 
231  to  235.  Finance,  239.  1779-80  meets,  260.  Plan  of 
systematic  attack  on  ministers,  264.  Measure  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland)  262  to  265.  Discussion  of  Burke's  reform,  269  to 
272.  Of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  272  to  274.  Threatened 
by  the  mob,  277.  Dignified  conduct  of,  ib.  Discussion  of 
the  riots,  282.    Finance,  284.    Dissolved,  285.    1 780-1,  new, 
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meetsy  336.  Choice  af  t  speaker,  ih.  Motkxis  af^ainet  nuAift- 
ters,  to  339.  Economical  reform^  ib.  Consideratioft  of  India 
affairs,  to  343.  Petitions  of  delegutes  for  pariiasne^Mary  re* 
form,  id.  Discouraged,  ib.  Finance,  344  to  347.  I7dl*2 
meets,  387.  Motions  against  miaisters,  to  389.  Plan  of 
general  attack  against  administration,  389.  Motion  for  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  390.  Carried  against 
ministers,  391.  Motions  for  the  removal  of  miiibters,  392. 
Ministers  resign,  393.  Adjustment  with  Ireland,  397.  Adopts 
part  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme  of  refonn,  398.  Discussion  of 
parliamentary  reform,  399.  Investigation  of  In<^a  affiairs, 
402  to  405.  1782-3  meet^,  453.  Discussion^  of  Che  peace 
and  coalition,  to  460.  Censure  of  the  ministers,  id.  Ques- 
tion ai  parliamentary  reform,  463.  Provision  for  the  prince 
of  Wales,  466.  Indian  affairs,  i*.  to  469.  Fiaiance,  i6^  1783-4 
meets,  477.  Objects  of  consideration,  id.  Eust  India  bill  of 
Mr.  Fox  discussed  in  the  commons,  478  to  483.  PaBse9, 484. 
Rejected  by  the  lords,  485.  Alleged  causes,  486.  Canvassed 
in  the  house  of  commons. .  Proceedings  of  the  commons  on 
the  dismission  of  niinisters,  489  tO'492.  Reject  M*r.  Pitt's 
East  India  bill,  505.  Address  his  majesty  for  the  removal 
of  ministers,  i6.  Dissolution,  513.^  And  character, 26.  New, 
meetSr  1784,  iii.  7.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, 10.  Connnutation  act,  10.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
plans  respecting  India,  12  to  18.  The  bill  is  passed,  id. 
Debate  on  the  Westminster  election,  19.  Resioi>ation  of  the 
forfeited  esutes,  id.  See  Vundas.  Finance,  20.  1785  meets, 
4S.  Consideration  of  the,  Westminstei^  scrutiny,  id.  Debts 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  49.  Considers  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  51  to  52.  Which  is  rejected,  iA.  State  of 
Ireland,  id.  Commercial  propositions^  to  58.  Finance,  id. 
1786  meets,  64.  Considers  the  duke  ojf  Richmond'^s  plan  of 
fortification,  67  to  73.  Which  is  rejected,  see  SheridMn. 
Examines  and  approves  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  73  to  7S.  Subjects  foreign  wines  to  the  estcise, 
id.  Appoints  commissioners  to  examine  the  crown  lands,  76, 
Commences  an  inquiry  into  tlie  conduct  of  Hastings,  77. 
Finds  grounds  of  impeachment,  81.  .At  the  instance  ofj 
Duhdas,  passes  a  law  for  improving  the  government  of  India, 
id.  Finance,  82.  1787  meets,  99.  Discusses  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  to  105.  And  approves  UiC  same,  i^.  Convention 
with  Spain  approved,  id.  Gonsolidation  of  the  customs,  106 
to  108.  Application  from  the  dissenters,  and  reception,  id.  to 
113.  Motion  for  the  relief  ©f  insolvent  debtors^  11 4.  Nega- 
tived, 115.  Inquiry  concerning  Scotch  peerages,  26.  Affairs 
of  the  prince,  116.  Satisfactorily  adjusted,  120.  Proceedings 
respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  to  124.  Charges  of  tlie  begums,  to 
134.  Sec  Hharidan.  Finance,  id.  Financial  state  of  India, 
ib.  1778-8  meets,  158.  Subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse,  159. 
Plans  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies,  ib.  >  Promotion  of 


flag  officers  disCtUssed,  160.    Law  for  explaining  Mr.  Pht's 
India  bill,  161  to  168.     Extension  of  the  mutiny  bill,  ib.    Bill 
against  the    smuggled   exportation  of  wool,   169.     Bill  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  negroes,  174.     Bill  for  the 
relief  of  American  loyalists,   175.    Proceedings  respecting 
Hastings,  and  commencement  of  his  trial,  177  to  182.     See 
Burke,   Bill  for  regulating  contested  elections,  184.   Finance, 
185.     1788-9  meets,  219.     Proceedings  on  the  indisposition 
of  his  majesty,  ib,  to  226.     Determine  that  the  supply  of  the 
deficiency  rests  with  parliament, /A.     Plan  discuss^,  231  to 
237.      Bill   founded   on   it,  providentially   unnecessary,   ib. 
Repeal  of  shop  tax,  245.     Penal  laws,  see  Dusentera,     Slave 
trade,  see    Wilberforce,    Finance,  251.     Bill  for  subjecting 
tobacco  to  an  excise,  252.   Unpopular,  255.    Modified,  passes, 
ib,     India  finance,  354.     1790  meets,  359.     Opinions  on  the 
French  revolution,  to  365.     See  Burkcj  Fox^  and  Sheridan 
Application  about  the  test  act,  see  Dissenters,    Parliamentary 
reform,  see  Flood,    Finance,  373.     Indian  finance,  374.     Ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  380.   Dissolved, 
38L     Election,  413.     New  parliament.     1790-1  meets,  416. 
Expenses  of  Spanish  armament,  ib.     Unclaimed  dividends, 
417.    Discussion  of  policy  towards  Russia,  /d.— 420.    Consti- 
tution of  Canada  ib,  to  425.     See  Burke  and  Fox,     Question, 

if  impeachments  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  ib 428. 

Determined  in  the  negative,  ib.  Liberty  of  the  press,  zA.— 430. 
Relief  granted  to  the  catholics,  431.  Discussion  of  the  slave 
trade,  433 — 436.  Bill  for  a  settlement  in  Sierra  Leone,  £d. 
Finance,  ib.  Indian  finance,  437.  Meets,  465.  Riots  at  Bir- 
mingham considered,  467.  Proclamations  against  seditious 
writings  considered,  472.  Police  bill,  476.  Insolvent  debtor% 
see  Rawdon,  Slave  trade,  478.  Crown  lands,  ib.  Bill  for 
inclosing  the  new  forest,  ib.  Finance,  flattering  prospect  ofi 
479.  India  finance,  flourishing  state  of,  480.  1792-3  meets, 
iv.  4|.  Alien  bill,  50.  Augmentation  of  the  army,  ib,  Tratorous 
correspondence  bill,  66.  Law  for  the  relief  of  commercial 
trade,  77,     Renewal  of  the  India  charter,  79.     Finance,  B2, 

1794  n\eets,  123.  Discussions  on  peace  and  war,  to  128. 
TriaHland  criminal  law  of  Scotland  discussed,  129-r-'36. 
See  Jidam,  Consideration  of  alleged  treasons,  139.  Bill  for 
detaining  suspected  persons,  ib.  Proceedings  respecting 
warlike  preparations,  141 — 142.  Finance  and  subsidies,  to  143. 
Funded  property  of  the  French,  144.  Discussion  of  treaties, 
to  1 46.  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  last  campaign,  ib, 
1794-5  meets,  192.  Discussion  of  peace  and  war,  ib.  to  199. 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  state  of  the  nation) 
197  to  199.  Provisions  for  the  campaign,  2^'  Finance,  200. 
Discussion  of  the  late  acquittals,  202.    India  finance,  2Q3. 

1795  meets.  Treason  and  sedition  bill,  238.  Peace  and  war, 
242-^244.  Finance,  ib,  to  246.  Dissolved,  ib.  New  meets, 
376.    Discussion  of  the  negotiation,  382.    Consideration  of 
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the  £tate  of  bank,  286.  Mutiny,  see  Britain*  Augments  the 
pay  of  the'  sailors,  293.  Law  for  rendering  instigation  to 
mutiny,  felony,  294.  1797-8  meets,  321.  New  plan  of  finance 
discussed  to  322.  Voluntary  contributions,  324.  Redemption 
of  the  land  tax,  325.  1798-9  meets,  353.  Finance,  f*.  Income 
tax,  ib.  Subsidies  to,  355.  Union  with  Ireland,  6ee  Union^ 
Pitt  J  and  Ireland.  Short  meeting  in  September  1799,  393. 
1800  meets,  432.  French  offer  of  peace  discussed,  ib.  The 
rejection  approved,  ib.  An  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to 
Holland  proposed,  436.  Rejected,  ib.  Progress  of  Union, 
see  Union,  Corn  and  bread  bill,  439.  Lord  Auckland's  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  adultery,  j^,— 440.  Proceedings  on  an 
attempt  against  the  sovereign,  ib.  Last  British,  meets,  460. 
Inquiries  conceming  the  price  ot  provisions,  and  new  regula- 
tions, ib.  Negotiation  discussed,  461.  United  parliament 
meets,  ib.  Discussion  of  the  northern  confederacy.  Inquiries 
concerning  the  last  campaign,  473.  Finance,  ib.  Further  regu- 
lations for  the  importation  of  wheat,  ib. 

Tatter son^  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  301. 

Paul,,  succeeds  CathariRC  as  sovereign  of  Russia,  iv.  347.  'Cha-* 
racter  and  internal  regulations  of,  ib.  Rise  and  progress  of 
his  enmity  to  Britain,  463.  Lawless  acts  of,  464.  Embargo 
on  British  shipping,  ib.     Sudden  death  of,  479. 

Pelham<i  Mr.  chief  minister,  flourishing  state  of  the  country 
under,  i.  116. 

Pelifw^  sir  Edward,  expedition  of,  iv.  453.  ^ 

Petevy  III,  of  Prussia,  account  of,  begins  i.  244,  ends  246. 

Pierct/y  lord,  saves  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  ii.  7. 

Pictsy  and  Scots,  i.  3  and  5. 

Pigoty  lord,  sent  to  India,  ii.  107.  Conduct  and  treatment,  ib. 
arid  108. 

Pigoty  general,  efforts  of,  at  Bunker's  hill,  ii.  13. 

Pilnitz.     See  Leofiold, 

Pitcaim,  major,  killed  at  Bunker's  hill,  ii.  12. 

f^itty  William,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  144.  Source  of 
his  power  and  Influence,  genius  and  popularity,  ib.  He  turns, 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  ib.  Plan  for  the  annoyance  of  France, 
147.  Comprehensive  and  energetic  policy  of,  for  ca^yingon 
the  war,  174.  Result  of  his  administration  during  the  first 
three  years,  184.  On  him  and  Frederic  depend  the  fortune 
of  Europe,  ib.  Finding  Spain  hostile,  proposes  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  312.  Outvoted  in  council,  ib.  He  resigns,  2I4, 
character  of  his  administration,  215.  Employs  ability  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found,  (b.  Severely  censures  the  peace,  252, 
Invited  to  administration,  267.  But  refuses  the  proposition^ 
268.  Again  invited  to  head  a  ministry,  300.  But  will  not 
ficcede  to  the  terms,  ib.  Accepts  unlimited  powers  to  form  a 
ministry,  311.  Forms  an  administration,  325.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  326.  He  is  himself  created 
^arl  Chatham,  ib.  Opinion  on  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
prown,  328.   On  the  territorial  possessions  of  Ipdia,  330,  Hisj 
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bad  state  of  heahh  prevents  him  from  taking  an  efficient  ^hkt6 
in  ^adminstration,  340.  Withdraws  from  the  council,  371. 
Opposes  ministers,  394.  Strictures  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
396.  Parliamentary  character  and  importance  in  debate,  516. 
Takes  an  active  share  in  parliamentary  business,  521.  Speech, 
522.  Plan  of  conciliation,  524.  Rejected  526.  Motion  of, 
for  terminating  the  war,  ii.  111.  His  last  session  in  parliar 
ment,  162.  Takes  an  active  share  in  business,  ib»  Opposes 
American  independence,  185.  Last  efforts,  ib.  Illness  and 
death,  186.  Character,  id.  to  189.  Tributes  of  respect  and 
gratitude  paid  to  his  memory,  ib. 

Pitt^  William,  second  son  to  William  above  mentioned,  talents 
and  character,  ii.  340.  First  appearance  in  parliament,  340^ 
Connects  himself  with  no  party,  398.  Project  of  reform  in 
parliament,  to  401.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
402.  Keeps  aloof  from  party  projects  and  intrigues,  452;  Re- 
signs his  office,  460.  His  specific  plan  of  reform,  463.  Advice 
to  the  ministers,  477.  Opposes  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  see  /icr- 
liament.  Appointed  prime  minister,  488.  Prime  minister  in 
a  minority,  495.  Tenure  of  his  office,  personal  talents  and 
character,  ib.  East  India  bill  of,  502  to  505.  The  king,  lords, 
and  public,  favourable  to  the  minister,  506.    Attempt  to  effect 

.  an  accommodation  between,  and  the  coalition  leaders,  508. 
Unavailing,  509.  Display  of  his  talents  in  the  conjtest,  5 1 K 
Commencement  of  his  efficient  administration,  iii.  5.  State  in 
which  he  found  the  country^  9;  Measures  of,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  see  parliaments  Scheme  for  the  relief  and 
regulation  of  the  East  India  company,  see  parliament.  Bills 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Pitt  compared,  18.  Laborious  investigation  of 
l^ublic  accounts,  20.  Plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  51.  Ne- 
gatived, see  fiarliamenti  Irish  propositions,  see  fiarlia- 
ment.  Announces  a  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt, 
58.  Confidence  of  moneyed  capitalists,  in  62.  His  ob- 
servation on  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  66.  Plan  for 
reducing  the  <  national  debt,  7o.  For  subjecting  wine  to  the 
excise,  75.  Enlarged  views  respecting  commercial  policy, 
95.  Treaty  with  France,  97.  Arguments  thereon  in  parlia- 
menty  see  parliaments  His  scheme  for  consolidating  the  cus- 
toms, 106.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  politically 
inexpedient,  111.  Conduct  of,  respecting  Holland  unanimously 
approved,  158.  Introduces  a  bill  for  explaining  his  East  India 
law,  see  fiarlinment.  His  opinion  on  the  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  from  his  majesty's  illness,  221.  Contest  with 
Mr,  Fox  thereon,  to  225.  Plan  of  regency  submitted  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  227.  Disapproved,  228* ,  Laid  before  par- 
liament, 231.  ^ta  parliament.  Tobacco  bill,  see  ^^ar/zawtwf. 
Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  inexpedient,  370.  Deems 
the  leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  our  establishment,  ib. 
Forbears  discussing  the  French  revolution,  411.  Opinion  on 
Continental  interference,  420.    Canada  bill,  421.  Suppertsthe 
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abolition  of  the  slave  strade,  436.  Disapproves  of  Mr.  Grey's 
association,  47 1 .  View  of  the  war  with  France,  iv.  62.  Plan 
of,  for  the  relief  of  commercial  credit,  iv.  76,  Arguments  of 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  123 — 124.  View  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  democratic  society,  137 — 139.  Plan  of,  for 
manning  the  navy,  200.  Declares  his  majesty's  willingness  to 
make  peace,  if  attainable  with  security,  200.  Plan  for  pre- 
venting sedltitious  meetings,  235 — 238.  Lessens  his  popu- 
larity, 240 — 241.  Financial  ability,  245.  Eloquent  speech  of, 
on  the  issue  of  the  first  negotiation  with  France,  282.  Reco- 
vers a  great  share  of  popularity,  321.  Forms  and  proposes  a 
new  scheme  of  finance,  id.  By  alleviating  the  funding  system 
and  I'aising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year,  322. 
Popularity  after  the  successes  of,  the  campaign,  353.  His  plan 
for  the  administration  of  Ireland,  357.  Proposes  union,  365. 
See  Union.    Unexpected  resignation.    Character,  466—472. 

Pocockcy  commands  the  British  fleets  in  India,"  i.  1 72« 

Polandy  parties  in,  i.  365.  Dismemberment  of,  see  Frederic, 
Catharine^  and  Austria.  Wise  and  magnanimoujs  efforts  for 
recovering  liberty  and  independence,  iii.  441.  New  constitu- 
tion of,  443. 

Portland,  duke  of,  dispute  between,  and  sir  James  Lowther, 
about  a  crown  grant,  i.  342.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii. 
397.     Made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  462. 

Portu^al^  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  i.  238. 
Who  are  defeated  ami  driven  off  by  the  British,  240.; 

Pownal^  governor,  his  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  and  senti- 
ments, i.  408.     Character  of,  515. 

Pratt,  lord  chief  justice,  his  (pinion  on  the  case  of  Wilkes^  i. 
265.  Created  lord  Camden,  and  made  chancellor,  326.  See 
Parliament.  His  opinion  on  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown,  328.  Opposes  ministers,  394.  Controverts  Mansfield's 
doctrines  6n  libels,  412.  Opposes  the  coercive  system  of 
ministers  against  the  colonies,  479.  Opinion  of,  on  literary 
property,  488.     Parliamentary  character  of,  516. 

Price,  Dr.  political  writings  of,  i.  542.  A  votary  of  the  French 
revolution,  iii.  412. 

Priestley,  Dr.  political  writings,  i.  542.  Attacks  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  iii.  42.  Answers  Burke,  457,  Predicts  the 
diffusion  of  virtue  and  happiness  from  the  French  revolution, 

460. 

458.  Destruction  of  his  library,  459.  Correspondence  thereon, 

Provost  J  expedition  of,  to  assist  Campbell,  ii.  245. 

Pulteney,  sir  James,  son-in-law  to  the  former,  a  general  in  Hol- 
land, praised  by  the  duke  of  York,  iv.  389.  Expedition  of, 
454.     Attempt  on  Ferrol^  455. 

Pulteney,  sir  William,  his  able  treatise  against  Mr.  Fox's  East 
India  bill,  iii.  499. 

R 

RALEIGH,  sir  Walter,  achievements  of,  i.  38,  39. 

jRawdon,  lord,  signalises  himself  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii. 
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SOS.  Commands  in  Carolina,  378.  Battle  of  Hobkirk-hill,  iBi 
Masterly  movement  and  victory,  379.  Drives  the  Americans 
from  Ninety-six  ib.  Farther  enterprises,  380.  Enlightened 
mnd  liberal  policy  of,  iii.  1 1 4.  Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  ib.  Postponed,  new  proposition,  44T.  Postponed, 
ib.    Become  earl  of  Moira,  heads  an  expedition  intended  for 

•^  France,  but  is  ordered  to  the  Netherlands,  iv.  168.  Arrives 
at  Ostend;  masterly  march  to  join  the  duke  of  York,  ib. 
Able  speech  of,  on  finance,  245.  Liberal  and  wise  bill  of,  in 
favour  of  msolvent  debtors,  473. 

jReidy  Dr.  investigate*  the  human  mind,  on  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  iL  153. 

Bichmondyduke  of,  character  of,  i.  518.     Proposed  address  to 

.   the  king,  ii.  183.    Opposed  by  lord  Chatham,  see  Pitt,    Mo- 
tion concerning  the  profusion  of  public  money,  266.     Stric- 
tures of,  on  the  execution  of  colonel  Haines,   395.    Conte^ 
with  lord  Loughborough,  464.     Plan  of  fortifying  the  dock-  , 
yards  iii.  67  to  70.     Discussion,  see  parliament* 

Rigby-i  Mr.  character  of,  i.  515. 

Robesfiierre^  character,  iv.  52.  Becomes  ruler  of  France,  105. 
Abolishes  Christianity,  and  abjures  the  Supreme  Being,  106. 
Extensive  and  ferocious  tyranny,  107.  Terrible  system,  108. 
Murderous  cruelties,  ib.  Progress  of  atrocity,  anarchy,  and 
atheism  under,  154  to  157.  Overthrow  and  death,  183  to  185. 

Robertson^  the  historian,  character  of,  ii.  155.     Deprecates  the 
,  agitation  of  a  question  about  popery,  236. . 

Rochambeauy  commands  the  French  in  America,  ii.  376. 

Rockinghanij  marquis  of,  made  prime  minister,  i.  301  to  311. 
See  George  III,  Britain^  and  pArLiament,  Supported  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  302.  Who  dies  suddenly,  ib,  JPlans  of, 
respecting  America,  305.  Popular  measures,  310.  Treaty 
with  Russia,  ib.  Administration  terminated,  311.  CharaMep 
of,  ib.  Opposes  the  coercive  system  respecting  America, 
479.  Weight  in  parliament,  5 1 6.  Appointed  first  lord  of 
thfe  treasury,  ii.  396.     Death  and  character,  401. 

Rodney y  admiral,  commands  against  Martinico,  i.  230.  Success, 
232.  Sails  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  ii.  293.  Obtains  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  294.  And  retrieves  the-  naval 
glory  of  England,  ib.  Proceeds  to  the  West  Indies,  317. 
Forms  a  new  plan  of  attack  by  breakjyng  the  enemy's  line,  ib. 
Endeavours  to  draw  the  French  to  battle,  ib.  But  they  will 
not  venture  a  close  engagement,  319.  Reduction  of  St. 
Eustatius,  320.  Offers  battle  to  the  French,  371.  They  avoid 
^)  close  engagement,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  373.  Goes 
back  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  reinforcement,  411.  Pursues 
the  enemy,  2*3.  Battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  413.  Signal  vic- 
tory, ib,.  Important  advantages,  414.  Summary  of  his  ex- 
ploits against  our  three  naval  enemies,  415.  He  is  cjpeated  a 
peer,  416. 

i?07Ke,  influence  of,  diminishes,  i.  365. 

Rumboid,  governor,  charges  against,  U.  469. 
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SjiJSfD  IVTCHy  carl,  prosecuted  Wilkes  for  impiety,  i.  264* 
Parliamentary  character  of,  516.     Motions  against,  see  Fox, 

Saumarvzysir  James,  gallant  enterprise  at  Algeziras,  iv.  481. 

Saville^  sir  George,  character  of,  i.  515.  Proposes  the  repeal  of 
an  act  against  Roman  catholics,  ii.  191. 

Scotland^  affairs  of,  ii.  from  145  to  156.  Loyal  levies  of  men, 
169  to  171.  Riots  in,  from  zeal  against  popery,  235.  Pro-^ 
jects  of  political  change,  iv.  120.  Muir  and  Palmer,  ib,  to 
121.  Convention,  122.  Misapprehension  of  the  militia  act, 
312.     Riots  in  Perthshire,  ib,  to  318. 

Scotty  sir  John,  the  attorney  general,  bill  against  traitorous  cor- 
respondence, iv.  66. 

Scotty  major,  challenges  Mr.  Burke  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
Hastings,  iii.  77. 

SAelbumcy  earl,  adheres  to  lord  Chatham,  i.  372.  Opposes  the 
ministerial  system  respecting  America,  479.  Parliamentary 
character  of,  5 1 6.  Motion  of,  concerning  the  profusion  of 
public  money,  ii.  266.  Secretary  of  state,  396.  Succeeds 
Rockingham  a?  prime  minister,  402.  His  administration  de- 
ficient in  strength,  452.  His  conduct  censured  in  parliament* 
460.  Resigns,  ib.  Made  marquis  of  Lansdown,  able  speech 
of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  .104. 

£Aerzc;fan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  genius  and  fame,  ii.  341.  Enters 
parliament,  ib,  A  member  of  Fox's  party,  452.  Eloquent 
and  witty  speech  on  the  duke  6f  Richmond's  fortifications,,  iii. 
70.  Controverts  the  financial  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  74.  Splendid 
eloquence  of,  pn  the  begum  charge  against  Hastings,  125  to 
132.  Disputes  the  financial  calculations  of  the  minister,  251. 
Praises  the  French  revolution,  iii.  364.  Proposes  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  sedition,  iv.  72.  Arguments  of,  against  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  126.  Inquiry  concerning  the  alleged 
treason^  202.     Oppose^  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  237. 

Shoreham^  singular  confederacy  for  bribery  in,  i.  415. 

Sieijesy  character  and  projects  of,  iv.  422.  Plan  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, 434. 

Sinclair,  sir  Joht),  character  and  pursuits,  iv.  80.  Procures  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  8 1 . 

Slavery,  negro,  begins  to  occupy  the  public  attention,  iii.  170. 
Arguments  against  from  religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  to 
172.  See  Wilberforce,  Opposite  arguments,  173  to  175. 
Slave  trade,  motion  for  the  abolition  of,  248.  Postponed,  250. 
Abolition  carried  in  the  commons,  iii.  478.  But  rejected 
in  lords,  ib.  New  motion  by  Mn  Wilberforce  for  the  aboli- 
tion of,  iv.  207.     Negatived,  ib, 

^mf/fA,v\dam,  his  philosophy  of  political  economy,  ii.  155. 

Smith,  sir  Sidney,  arrives  at  Acre,  iv.  411.  Perceives  the  criti-^ 
eal  situation  of  aiSairs,  ib.    His  first  purpose  to  inspirit  the- 
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TutIcs,  }b.  Assaults  by  the  French^  418.  Inspirited  and 
headed  by  the  English,  the  Turks  repel  the  attack,  ib.  Grand 
assault  by  the  French,  ib.  Employs  his  sailors  as  soldiersy 
414.  Bonaparte  entirely  defeated,  retreats,  415.  Efforts  of, 
in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  see  Bgyfit. 

Sfiain^  makes  war  with  England,  i.  105.  After  the  peace,  culti- 
vates a  close  connexion  with  that  country,  110.  Maintains  her 
connexion  till  the  death  of  her  king  Ferdinand,  182.  Becomes 
hostile  to  Britain,  209.  Declares  war  agsdnst  Britain,  220. 
Defeated  by  sea  and  land,  see  Britain,  Expulsion  of  ^esuits^ 
337.  Dispute  about  Falkland's  Island,  see  Britain*  Restricts 
the  inquisition,  494.  Rupture  with  Britain,  ii.  237.  Spaini 
the  aggressor,  238.  Warlike  operations,  see  Britain^  and 
France,  Attempts  to  storm  Gibraltar,  358.  Mighty  prepa- 
rations and  incessant  efforts,  359.  Event,  see  Elliot,  Reduces 
West  Florida,  373.  Captures  Minorca,  430.  Renewed  pre- 
parations of,  against  Gibraltar,  with  the  assistance  of  France, 
434.  Imnaense  force,  new  and  tremendous  mfachinery,  435. 
Event,  see  Elliot,  Peace,  440.  Result  of  the  war  to  447. 
War  with  France,  450.  Compelled  to  receive  peace  from 
France,  iv.  216.    War  with  Britain,  6ee  Britain  and  Jervia, 

Spencer^  earl,  character  and  efforts  of  his  administration,  iv.  472. 

Stanhope^  earl  of,  motion  for  the  relief  of  nonconformists,  iii.  247. 

Stirling^  major  of  the  42d,  captures  the  invincible  standard,  iv, 
492. 

5?ewflrr,  lieutenant  colonel  James,  of  the  42d,  wounded  at  the 
landing  in  Egypt,  iv.  486. 

— — ,  Alexander,  lieutenant  colonel,  commands  the  42d,  on 
the  2 1st  of  March,  iv.  488.     Valour  and  conduct,  ib, 

Stuart^  general,  of  the  foreign  brigade,  important  efforts  of,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  iv.  489. 

Surrey  J  earl  of,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  ii.  393. 

Suwurrow^  marshal,  heads  the  Russian  army  against  the  French, 
iv.  377.  Campaign  of,  in  Italy,  to  381.  Marches  into  Swit- 
zerland, 324.  Not  properly  supported,  withdraws  into  Ger- 
many, 385. 

tSwedeny  revolution  in,  i.  436. '  Discussion  with  Britain  about 
peutral  ships,  iv.  465.     See  Northern  po^tvers. 


TARLETOJVy  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charles^n,  ii. 
299.  Exploits  of,  304.  Expedition  and  progress  of,  376. 
Overpowered  by  numbers  and  defeated,  ib^ 

Temple^  earl,  in  council  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  i.  218. 
Supports  Mr.  Wilkes  on  constitutional  grounds,  265.  Disa- 
grees with  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  new  appointments,  325.  Oppo- 
^ses  the  coercive  system  respecting  America,  479.  Earl, 
nephew  of  the  above,  alleged  to  interfere  against  Mr.  Fox's 
East  India  bill,  ii.  486.     Secretary  of  state,  488.     Resigns,  ib. 


mvRx. 

7%r/iwz^,  John,  lectures  0^9  ir.  135.  Apprehended^  136.  ^ried 
and  acquitted,  190.    Resumes  his  lectures^  230* 

Thomson^  William,  his  able  writings  in  the  Political  Herald,  on 
the  contest  between  messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii.  486.  Masterly 
view  of  the  French  revolution,  iii.  410. 

Thuriow^  heads  the  prosecution  against  Clive,  L  433.  Parlia- 
mentary character  of,  515.  Created  lord,  able  speech  of,  on 
the  profusion  of  puUic  money,  ii.  267—8.  Opposes  Fox's 
East  India  bill,  485.  Opposes  the  liberation  of  insolvent 
debtors,  iii.  114.  Regards  the  acts  of  the  innovating  socle* 
ties,  sedition,  but  not  treason,  iv.  1 40. 

Thurot,  exploits  of,  begin,  i.  161,  end,  163. 

Tipfioo  Saib,  son  to  Hyder  Ally,  ii.  350.  Defeats  colonel  Braith- 
waite^s  corps,  425.  Surprises  general  Mathews,  430.  War 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  iii.  481— -485.  Forms  a  new  confede* 
racy  against  the  British,  iv.  398.  War,  400.  Fail  of  Seringa- 
patam,  401.    And  death  of  Tippoo^  ib, 

Tookc^  Horn,  his  comparison  of  messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii.  500. 
Contest  of,  with  Mr.  Fox,  iii.  4 1 3.  Arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  iv.  136.     Trial  of,  190.     Acquitted,  ib, 

Townshend^  general  and  lord,  compels  Quebec  to  surrender,  i. 
155.     Viceroy  of  Ireland,  356. 

■M  — ,  Charles,  brother  to  the  former,  joins  the  Grenville 
ministry  in  the  stamp  act,  i.  290.  Cliancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, 326.  New  project  respecting  America,  332.  Death 
and  character,  340. 

U 

£/J\^/OA*with  Ireland,  arguments  of  statesmen  and  writers,  for 
and  against,  iv.  356,  to  360.  '  Motives  and  views  of  certain 
paities  and  classes,  to  361.  Mr.  Pitt's  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject and  plan  of  union,  362  to  365.  Proposed  to  the  Irislv 
parliament,  ib,  Vclicincntly  opposed,  ib.  Arguments  in 
favour  of  it  from  the  Scotch  union,  367  to  369.  The  plan, 
and  time  of  commencement,  are  finally  fixed,  436. 

V 

VJUGHAJ^^  general,  defence  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ii.  317. 

Commands  at  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  369. 
Volt  air  €y  see  France, 

W 

WALES^  prince  of,  late,  see  Frederic,    Present,  see  George,^ 
Princess  dowager  death,  i.  431.     Princess  of,   see  Carolina, 
Young  princess,  see  George  III.  and  George^  prince  of  Wales. 

Warrants^  ^tVi^VdXj^GCfiarliamcnt. 

Warren^  sir  John  Borlase,  defeats  a  French  squadron,  iv.  339. 
Expedition  under,  454. 


Wa^Hngtoru  colonel,  masterly  retreat  of,  with  the  remains  of 
Braddock  8  troops,  i.  127.  Appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  American  forces,  ii.  1 1 5.  Dispositions  during  winter,  117. 
Devises  means  of  rendering  their  armies  efficient,  118.  See 
Howe  and  Clinton,  Operations  of,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  211.  Dexterous  stratagem  of,  overreaches  Clinton, 
381.  Joins  the  forces  in  Virginia,  382.  And  effects  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis,  383. 

Webster^  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  299. 
Death  and  character^  377. 

Wedderbitmej  Alexander,  defends  lord  Clive,  i.  453.  Parlia- 
mentary character  of,  515.  Created  lord  Loughborough,  ii. 
322.  Charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  rioters,  ib,  to  424. 
Splendid  ability  of,  ib.  Doctrines  on  treason,  ib.  Trial  of  the 
rioters,  425.  His  speech  on  the  appointment  of  judges,  464. 
Supports  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  485 *  Able  speech  on  the 
commercial  treaty,  iii.  104. 

iVeymouth^  lord,  letter  to  the  Surry  magistrates,!.  371, 

Whitbready  Mr.  ingenious  speech  of,  on  parlianjentary  reform, 
iv.  74. 

Wilberforccy  talents  and  character,  iii.  172-  Benevolent  zeal 
for  the  abolition  of  slaver}-,  ib.  Motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  24p8. 

Wilkes;  character,  i.  263.  Writes  the  North  Briton,  No.  45, 
264.  Proceedings  against,  269,  270.  Popular  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour,  ib.  See  fiarliament.  Expelled  the  house,  271. 
Retires  into  exile,  372.  Returns,  359.  Chosen  member  for 
Middlesex,  3€0.  Object,  374.  And  rheasures,  ib.  Proceed- 
in'gs  respecting,  ^te  fiarliament.     Colloquial  talents,  515. 

WilUam  Henry,  prince,  third  son  to  George  III.  Created  duke 
of  Clarence,  iii.  437.  Masterly  view  of  the  slave  trade,  478. 
Reasoning  on  lord  Auckland's  bill  for  the  prevention  of  adul- 
tfery,  iv.  440. 

JVilliums^  David,  esq.  application  to  by  the  Gironde  rulers,  iv.  94. 

Windham^  Mr.  distmguishes  himself  by  a  speech  on  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  iii.  104.  Speech  on  parliamentaiy  reform,  372. 
Opinion  of,  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  iv.  197.  Secretary  at 
war,  plan  of,  for  improving  the  militia,  201.  Genius  and  vir- 
tues, 472. 

Wolfey  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  i.  152.  Achieve- 
ments of,  begin,  ib.  Close,  155.  He  dies  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, ib.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  death  resembles  Epami- 
nondas  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ib,  note, 

WoUtonecrafty  Mary  Anne,  Rights  of  Women,  iii.  462. 


YORKy  Edward  duke  of,  dies,  i.  340. 
Ycrky  Frederic  duke  of,  see  Frederic. 
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